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Exception to 
the rule 

A t a lime when the entire 
country is celebrating 
Leander’s Olympic victory, 
it made sense to put the 
young achiever on the cover 
(Victory! 18—24 August;. 

The story of Paes* rise to 
the top made for interesting 
reading, so as readers 
got a first-hand account of 
Leander’s reception in the 
capital and in Calcutta and 
his fans relived the euphoria 
gripping the country. 

Leander’s phenomenal 
success has a lesson for eve¬ 
ryone: that hard work pays. 
But will our sportsmen 
learn? They are so preoccupi¬ 
ed with inking money these 
days that they seldom have 
time to devote to sport. 

And,of course, they have a 
ready excuses for all their 
shortcomingvS: that the 
government is not giving 
them enough support. Yes, it 
is true that the only time the 
government shows any inter¬ 
est is when they arc prepar¬ 
ing a squad for the Olympics 
but then what is stopping our 
spoit^en from going it 
alone? 

Leander is a case in point. 
The Paes family has invested 
everything—time, money 
and energy—in making 
Leander the champion that 
he is. 

So there is no point cribb¬ 
ing and blaming the govern¬ 
ment. Instead, our sportsmen 


would do themselves and the 
country a favour if they simp¬ 
ly give it all they had. 

Sudeep Chowdhurt, Calcutta 
(Waat Bengal) 

■ Thank God for Leander! 
Had it not been for this 
extraordinary sportsman the 
Indian squad would have 
had to return home as usual 
—empty-handed. 

The cover story did well 
to bring out the heavy odds 
that Leander had to fight 
to emerge winner. It also cap¬ 
tured his fighting spirit and 
his urge to giye it aJl he has 
for the country. 

But the question that 
every Indian should be ask¬ 
ing himself is this: can a 
country of 930 million people 
really have reason to celebra¬ 
te because it has won a bron¬ 
ze medal at the Olympics? 

The answer is a straight¬ 


forward no. In fact, it is a mat¬ 
ter of shame that it is the only 
medal that we could manage 
to bring back. Well, that is 
not to say that Leander's 
incredible performance 
should have gone unnoticed; 
only that n’s time we pulled 
up our socks. 

India deserves better. 
Anuradha Qupta, Bhopal 
(Madhya Pradeah) 

The right choice 


T here couldn’t have been a 
better choice to head the 
CBI during these turbulent 
times than Joginder Singh, 
an upright and veteran police 
officer<r/ie new inquisitor, 
11 —17 August). 

Joginder Singh attracted 
media attention as soon as he 
took over because of two rea- 


L^aiMtor Pms: doing tlie country proud 
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Joghidor Singh: con ho 
dollvor? 

sons. Firstly, he visited all 
the previous Prime Ministers 
as a token of courtesy and 
secondly, Singh confirmed 
that he would be working 
according to the directions 
of the Supreme Court in the 
cases that the bureau is 
investigating. Under Vijaya 
Rama Rao, the CBI was 
converted into an extension 
counter of the PMO with 
Rama Rao reporting directly 
to Narasimha Rao. Natural¬ 
ly, the agency had lost all its 
impartiality. Hopefully, 
Joginder Singh will now set 
that wrong right. 

Moreover, despite all the 
Prime Minister’s men being 
hand-picked by Deve 
Gowda himself, there will 
probably be less corruption 
this time round as Gowda 
seems to be a more honest 
person than Narasimha Rao. 
But there is so much of 
infighting within the United 
Front that the Deve Gowda 
regime may not last for very 
long. 

But whatever be the fate 
of the United Front govern¬ 
ment, itis reassuring to 
know that we have a capable 
man at the helm of the CBI, 
one who will not take orders 
from the Prime Minister. 

(J.S. tyar. Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 
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Of bureaucrats, 
politicians and 
the judiciary 


V irSanghvi’s advice to 
the new CBI director, 
Joginder Singh, is the best in 
the circurristances {How not 
to he a poodle, 11 —17 
August). 

Unfortunately, in a 
bureaucratic system, like the 
one presently functioning in 
our country, the officers are 
basically ‘careerists' more 
concerned with their own 
conditions of service like 
transfers, promotions and 
extensions. The director of 
CBI, who is a part of this sys¬ 
tem, is no exception. He 
knows who brought him to 
this pivotal post and how to 


keep his boss and godfather 
happy. Unless the CBI is 
made an autonomous body 
like the Election Commis¬ 
sion. you cannot make a 
Seshan out of Joginder 
Singh. 


Nobody can disagree with 
the columnist that L.K. 
Advani. who is perhaps the 
cleanest politician in the 
country, has been falsely 
implicated in the Havala 
case. Certainly, there is not 
an iota of evidence to link 
him with the crime and his 
case is clearly distinguisha¬ 
ble from others. If a mere 
scribbling on a piece of 
paper is sufficient to make 
out a prima facie case against 
him, then it should not be dif¬ 
ficult for an unscrupulous 
industrialist to falsely implic¬ 
ate any public servant. 

Nobody can deny the fact 
that Advani's alleged 
involvement in crime is poli¬ 
tically motivated and the 
CBI acted according to the 
will of its politician boss, 
Narasimha Rao. This was 
perhaps the fittest case for 
the judiciary to frown upon 
the executive’s failure. The 
court's inhibition to do so is 
rather surprising. It is a pity 
that while Indira Gandhi was 
‘discharged’ even at the 
‘bail’ stage, on the very first 
day of her appearance in the 
court, L.K. Advani, with a 
better case, has not been dis¬ 
charged as yet, even at the 
subsequent stage of ‘framing 
the charge'. In the present cir¬ 
cumstances prevailing in the 
country^only an active judici¬ 
ary is the last hope of an inno¬ 
cent person. Let there be no 
apparent discrimination bet¬ 


Crossing the border 



The in-depth report on theew- 
tradictiohs within the United 
Front government focused on 
the problems being faced by > 
the Deve Gowda regime (Noth- 
ing to smle about, 28 July— 

3 August). 

But what really caught my 
mtentioD wasthe observation 
ot the Uiuoo home nunistrev 
Indn^itGupta, oninfUtratois. "Idon’t think tb^ are 
a problem. all, dtis countcy has beenpiutition^ 

edandafewpedplecrossu)gthelb(»xhnlome6td)ehr. 
familyontheothersideshc^dnotwofiyanyone,'^. 
Gupta is reported to have said. I wish tIrepKMem 
was so simple as tfaehomeihinismrinadKis it out to 

be- ■'*, ■ 

Let's take the instance (rfWa^l^l^al^bidnfiit 
Gupu's home state, Here, Ban^Ade^'i^ffitrators 
have made life the 

have even {^uiredntkm^ctft|iaad ^im ;. .-fsV 
public distribution system is strainedl^yond ^ < 
capaci^. They have even cut into mad^ AsV t-. 

result of which unemp1oym«atl8ptt0d:rise;TW-?^,-.'.; 
problem of infiltrationhasrai^ai^stiidilevelsthi^-’. ' 
fewyemsago,! 
ants I 



ween Indira Gandhi and 
L.K. Advani. 

Whatever the judicial ver¬ 
dict, justice must be dispens¬ 
ed expeditiously. If day- 
to-day hearing as wanted by 
Advani cannot be resorted 
to, at least shorter adjourn¬ 
ments should be given. It is a 
pity that while a conscienti¬ 
ous Advani did not fight the 
election on moral grounds, 
his political adversary, Nara¬ 
simha Rao, not only got him¬ 
self elected as MP, but also 
with the help of some smart 
advocates, made a mockery 
of justice. 

Baldov Kapoor, NawOalhl 


Taxing problem 


T he article, A taxing job 
(11 —17 August), 
throws light on some serious 
contradictions in Chidamba¬ 
ram’s income tax policies. 
These have been pointed out 
before, but have never been 
seriously addressed. 



Flnanc# mlnlsl^r 
ChhlMibmin: tlim to bo 
limovotlvo 

• As long as any govern¬ 
ment continues to exempt 
farmers from income tax, it 
continues to discriminate. 

• The amount recovered 
through personal income tax 
is matched by the cost of col¬ 
lecting it. Is this colossal 
waste of effort and money 
(and harassment of citizens) 
justified? 

• "Widening the tax net” is a 
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Simplistic argument 
t>ecause it means more effort 
and increased cost of collec¬ 
tion. The law of diminishing 
returns operates, especially 
as the exemption rate rises 
each yeiir. 

• ITie finance minister has 
spoken of cutting costs, but 
offered no positive way to eli¬ 
minate corruption - ~ the 
greatest drain on our reve¬ 
nues. By eliminating corrup¬ 
tion, the government would 
save fai moie than it could 
ever hope to generate 
through added tax effort. 

• A graded direct tax on pro¬ 
ducts, services and utilities 
(which has been suggested 
in Bombay) would automati¬ 
cally tax people according to 
their affluence and lifestyle^ 
at no extra cost of collection. 
It would totally eliminate the 
tension, mountains of paper¬ 
work and harassment that go 
with the present system of 
personal IT. It would move 
an army of "tax consultants" 
into jobs that actually create 
wealth rather than just juggle 
numbers. Most important, it 
would also eliminate a large 
department, that is, in fact, a 
parasite (feeding itself on the 
enterprise and hard work of 
others) 

The government— what¬ 
ever the party/parties in 
power— needs to boldly 
stop paying homage to socia¬ 
lism, give up Us money¬ 
grabbing mentality, and 
implement policies that 
allow people to use their 
money wi.sely. The resultant 
grow'tli will accelerate social 
change. 

A. D’Metfo, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


United we fight 


I nder Malhotra has rightly 
said that terrorism is the 
biggest threat to the world 
{Terror tactics, 11 — 17 
August). 

Terrorism has already tak¬ 
en a heavy loll. America was 



Pakistan-trained terrorists: spreading fear 


iniiially not much concerned 
about this, but the bombing 
of the World Trade Centre in 
New York and the recent 
bomb blast at Atlanta have 
made the US rethink its poli¬ 
cy towards countnes that are 
exporting tenorism. Today, 
all peace-loving countries 
are uniting to fight this inter¬ 
national menace. 

The world must apprecia¬ 
te how bravely Indians have 
been living with terrorism. 
We are victim s of cross- 
border terrorism sponsored 
by Pakistan. Pakistan’s pro¬ 
xy war in Kashmir and the 
thousands of armed militants 
trained by it have converted 


India into a oattlcground. 
Thousands of tonnes of 
RDX are smuggled into our 
country. In such a scenario, 
other countries must help 
India to combat terrorism. 
Only a united fight against 
militancy and terrorism can 
wipe out this menace from 
the face of the earth. 

L, Sitalakshml, Tiruppattur 
(TamUNadu) 


Fair play 


I mran Khan’s admirers in 
India and Pakistan heaved 
a sigh of relief when the Lon¬ 
don High Court cleared 
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CoiitrlbuM by etiyifnal Mwma, Caloutta 


Khan of the libel charges 
brought against him by Ian 
Botham and Allan Lamb 
(Lording it over, 11 —17 
August). 

If the two English 
cricketers had agreed to an 
out of court settlement, they 
would have stood to benefit. 
Now, Botham and Lamb 
have not only lost a lot of 
money, their reputation, too, 
has suffered. 

The London court’s ver¬ 
dict will go a long way in hel¬ 
ping Imran Khan with his 



Imran Khan: a dadslva 
victory 


political plans. Botham and 
Lamb have indirectly helped 
Khan to re-estabilish his 
popularity among the people 
of his country, which is cruci¬ 
al for him at this stage in his 
political career. Imran Khan 
seems to be a winner in every 
field, be it cricket, politics or 
court cases. 

The kind of justice which 
Imran Khan received is poss¬ 
ible only in a liberal society 
like the UK. In his home 
country, justice is often met¬ 
ed out keeping in mind the 
religion and social status of 
the person. I feel the verdict 
given ir>4his case is not so 
much an individual victory 
for a high-profile cricketer 
as for the British system of 
fair and unbiased justice. 

D. An/anayulu, Madraa (Tamil 
Nadu) 
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RAJINDER PUHl/THE STATESMAN 


MILESTONES 


CHOMII:M.R. 

Gopakumar/Malayalam 
actor, by Steven 
Spielberg, for his latest 
film. Lost World, 
Gopakumar was chosen 
from among seven 
Indians shortlisted by 
Spielberg. 

API>OINTBD:R.K. 

Basu, former 
director-general of 
Doordarshan, as the bead 
of STAR TV’s South 
Asia operations. Basu 
will take over on 1 
October. 

ADJUDQBD:Abhishek 
Jain, 18-year-old Indian 
boy, as world’s fastest 
typist. At a contest held in 
Germany in June, Jain 
notched up a speed of 135 
words per minute. 


■ I cannot learn computers at this age, but I always feel that employees should learn the basics in 
computers. 

JYOTI Basu. Wesr Bengal chief minister, inaugurating a computer centre at the Calcutta Municipal 
Corporation 

■ We welcome it. This will bring down the UF government without any effort on the part of the 
BJP. 

SUSHMA Swaraj, BJP spokesperson, on the possibility of the Shiv Sena joining the UF government 
at the Centre 

■ Show your strength and political 
awareness and take a pledge not to allow 
this government to fall, for this is the first 
time that kisan raj has come to power at the 
Centre. 

H.D. DEVE Gowda, Pnme Minister, at a rally in 
Meerat 

■ The people are my high command and the party will not take directives from anyone else but 
from the people. 

SHANKERSINH VAGHELA. expelled BJP leader, annowu ing the formation of the Rashtriya 
Janata Party 

■ The world has two standards — one for those who possess nucleiu* weapons and anoilicr for 
those who do not have them. 

I.K. GUJRAL, external affairs minister, on Indians position on the CTBT 

■ 1 do not want to change myself because the world wants to change me. 

SUSHMITA SE NJormerMiss Universe 



NOMINATBD;Swraj 

Paul, NRI business 



tycoon, to the House of 
Lords in the UK, on 20 
August. 


DIED: Harisadhan 
Dasgupta, doyen of 
Indian documentary 
films, on 19 August^ai 
Shantiniketan. He was 
73. His documentaries, 
Konark and Tata Steel 
arc considered 
milestones in 
documentary 
filmmaking. 

DIED: latin 

Chakravarty, RSP leader 
and former West Bengal 
PWD minister, on 23 
August. 
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There is someth¬ 
ing about non¬ 
resident Indians 
that makes them 
crave respectabi¬ 
lity. I don’t know 
why this should be 
so: many of them 
are millionaires 
and several others 
are distinguished professionals. But 
somehow, no matter how rich the over¬ 
seas Indian or how distinguished his car¬ 
eer, he will long for some kind of reco¬ 
gnition, no matter how dubious. 

Imagine the consternation and envy 
in this small circle, if you can, when the 
news broke, last week, that Swraj Paul 
had been made a life peer by the Queen 
of England. There have been other Indi¬ 
an peers before — Lords Chitnis and 
Desai spring to mind — but Paul is the 
first to be drawn from the ranks of busi¬ 
ness and industry. 

Moreover, he is also the only one of 
them to be at least as well-known — if 
not more famous — in the land of his 
birth as in the country of his residence; 
he got his Padma Bhushan much before 
his peerage. 

It is enough to have envious rivals 
weeping into their sai bhaji all the way 
from Hong Kong to Honolulu. 

S wraj Paul provokes strong emo¬ 
tions. When I first met him, over a 
decade ago, he was Mrs Gandhi’s trust- 
I ed confidant and the terror of the Escorts 
boardroom, and I did not expect to like 
him. 

After all, he was the man who had hel¬ 
ped in the rehabilitation of Indira Gan¬ 
dhi by inviting her to London, booking 
her into Claridges, and sending her off to 
see Evita (nice touch, that) at a time 
when she should have been paying for 
the damage she did to India during the 
Emergency. And then, as a take- 
no-prisoners corporate raider, he was 
widely suspected of functioning at Mrs 
Gandhi’s behest. 

To my surprise. I took to him 
instantly. We agreed to disagree about 
Indira Gandhi but I had to concede that 
most of his criticisms of Indian industry 
were Justified. Our companies were slop¬ 
pily run, our units were uncompetitive, 
and our busincs.smen routinely stole 
money from their shareholders. 

At that lime, Paul was riding high. 
Mrs Gandhi was Prime Minister and it 
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While most NRI millionaires operate with smoke and 
mirrors, obscuring their real activities and exaggerating 
their net worth, Paul is different. There Is no artifice, there 
is no show, and there Is no hypocrisy 
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seemed that nothing could stop him. A 
few years later, after Rajiv had taken 
over and frozen him out of the inner cir¬ 
cle, things went very wrong. He lost 
money on his Escorts and DCM shares, 
and had to retreat wounded. 

We’ve seen each other often since 
then. Sometimes he has been up: the suc¬ 
cess of his American operations, the 
honours heaped on him in Britain, etc. 
And sometimes he has been down: his 
brother Surrendra’s tragic death, the fai¬ 
lure of his Orissa adventure, etc. But 
through it all, he has always remained 
the same old Swraj Paul — blunt, unaf¬ 
fected, and utterly at ease with himself. 

Like the man himself, 
there is a certain solidity 
to his empire. It is easier 
to get milk from a stone 
than it is to extract a balan¬ 
ce sheet from the vast 
majority of the NRI mil¬ 
lionaires. Few of them 
provide any accurate figu¬ 
res and all they ever do is 
trade. That is, they buy 
sugar cheap from one 
country and sell it at a 
very high price to a Third 
World country having 
first taken care to bribe 
the minister for food. 

Paul, on the other 
hand, believes in manu¬ 
facturing. His Caparo 
Group (worth over 
500 million pounds) is there 
for eveiyone to see. There are factories, 
there are balance sheets, and there are 
finished products at the end of the pro¬ 
cess. In British terms, his most spectacu¬ 
lar achievement is that he went into a sun¬ 
set industry in a declining area (the Mid¬ 
lands) and still managed to create Bri¬ 
tain’s largest private company. 

But that’s only part of the story. Yes, 
Paul’s success is solid. And yes. he does 
contribute something to his community. 
But his greatest triumph is that he has 
remained true to himself. 

W hile most NRI millionaires opera¬ 
te with smoke and mirrors, obscur¬ 
ing their real activities and exaggerating 
their net worth, Paul is different. There j 
is no artifice, there is no show, and there | 
is no hypocrisy. 

He consistently plays down his net 
worth, not because he is ashamed of j 
being rich, but because he has a curious 


attitude to money. He regards it as a trust 
that is passed down from generation to 
generation, and believes that it is wrong 
for any one generation to break the 
piggy bank. 

In the 14 years that I have known him, 
his wealth has increased in geometric 
proportion. But his lifestyle has not 
changed at all. He still lives on his Capa¬ 
ro salary, does not take dividends from 
his company, and has a horror of paying 
retail. 

Managers who do not realise that this 
is a man who will never pay the publish- 
^ fare or the rack rate are continuously 
embarrassed. On one occasion, the head 




of the slogan he coined for Caparo dur¬ 
ing the British recession: Think lean. 
Act mean. And yet, at a personal level, 
he is capable of enormous warmth and 
great generosity. Correctly, he sees no 
contradiction in the two positions. 

On a par with Paul’s bniial honesty— 
he can be tactless to the point of rude¬ 
ness — is his strong belief in loyalty. He 
stuck by Indira Gandhi when she was 
down and out and even when he was part 
of Rajiv’s inner circle, refused to disown 
R.K. Dhawan who had become public 
enemy number one despite pressure 
from Anin Nehru. A few years later, the 
roles were reversed. Dhawan was back 
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On a par with Sufnd Paul’s 
brutal honesty is his strong 
belief In loyalty. When he 
was part of Roliv’s Inner 
circle, he refused to disown 
R.K. Dhawan (right) who 
had become public enemy 
numbtfone 

of a Canadian unit that Caparo had taken 
over, booked Paul into the best suite at 
the best hotel. 

Paul took one look at the suite, sent 
for the general manager, and asked for a 
single room. Noticing that the hotel did 
not seem to be full, he then asked for a 
discount on the rack rate—and got it! 
He tells the story himself and is proud 




in favour and he wanted Paul to disown 
Arun Nehru — once again, without any 
success. 

All of this makes Paul an original. He 
may sit in the House of Lords, but he 
will not alter his accent. He may be 
worth millions, but he will resist using a 
chauffeured limousine and prefer to 
walk. He may lose out on projects 
because of his refusal to compromise 
but he would rather retreat than entreat. 
And as a man, I suppose his greatest 
achievement is simple enough, he has 
kept his old friends. 

As the world becomes a global villa¬ 
ge, and we take on western ways, it is 
instructive to remember that our single 
biggest international success story cons¬ 
ists of a man who never once abandoned 
his essential Indianness. He may be 
Lord Paul, but you need to spend only 
five minutes in his company to realise 
that at the end of the day, he is from Jalan¬ 
dhar—and proud of it. • I 
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Future tense 


TheAwami League regime in 
Bangladesh has already run into 
serious problems 



S he promised to 
give a new direc¬ 
tion to 

Bangladesh politics. She 
even talked about a ‘natio¬ 
nal government’ to pull 
her country out of the 
chaos it was plunged in 
before the polls. But in 
less than three months 
that Sheikh Hasina Waj- 
ed has been in power, she 
has created more enemies 
than friends. And politi¬ 
cal observers say that 
Bangladesh will soon wit¬ 
ness another spell of 
anarchy. 

It is difficult to see 
how things could have 
gone so wrong for Hasina 
Wajed in such a short 
time. The problems real¬ 
ly began when the Prime 
Minister—her party, the 
Awami League, failed to 
get a majority on its own 
— after inducting Jatiya 
Party secretary-general 
Anwar Hossain Manju 
and Jatiya Samajtantrik 
Dal secretary-general 
A.S.M. Abdur Rab as 
senior ministers in her 
Cabinet, denied them any 
say in matters of gover¬ 
nance. Things came to a head when fin¬ 
ance minister A.M.S. Kibria announced 
at the post-budget news conference 
that the budget reflected the political 
policies of the Awami League and the 
Awami League alone. 

In other words. Kibria made it clear 
that the views of the Jatiya Party and the 
Jatiya Samajtantrik Dal were irrelevant. 
More to the point, it destroyed the very 
purpose of a consensus government. 

To make matters worse, Awami Lea¬ 
gue leaders have lost no opportunity to 
tell the people that it is the single party 
that is in power. And even though they 
assure government officials that they are 
neutral and non-partisan, they never for¬ 
get to attend offices with the now- 
famous black Mujib coat — making it 
known that they belong to the Awami 
League. 

But that’s not all. Sometime back, 
Hasina had declared that all the parlia¬ 
mentary standing committees would be 
headed by law-makers not ministers — 
a decision which even her detractors 
applauded. But even that has not been 


Political obsenrers in Dhaka 
feel that if Prime Minister 
Hasina Wajed does not 
come to grips with the 
situation fast, the growing 
disillusionnientofthe 
people could lead to a fresh 
bout of chaos and anarchy 


without its share of controversy. Take 
for instance the case of Rahmat Ali of 
the Awami League, who heads one such 
committee. This committee is being boy¬ 
cotted by the Opposition Bangladesh 
Nationalist Party (BNP) law-makers 
who say its representatives were select¬ 
ed without consulting the party. 

BNP leaders also complain that its 
representation on these committees — 
the BNP has only three members out of a 


total of 14 — is clearly 
inadequate considering 
that it has the second- 
largest number of mem¬ 
bers in Parliament. 

And then there is the 
case of the appointment 
of deputies! The Awami 
League has as many as 
181 deputies while the 
three other groups in Par¬ 
liament haye to make do 
with a token representa¬ 
tion — the Jatiya Party 
has 30, the Jamaat- 
e-Islami has three and the 
Jatiya Samajtantrik Dal 
has only one. 

The appointment of 
Jatiya Samajtantrik Dal’s 
Abdur Rab as a senior 
minister in Hasina’s Cabi¬ 
net has also come in for 
flak. Reason; Rab 
belongs to a party that has 
just one member in the 
Jatiya Sangsad, the 
Bangladeshi Parliament. 

Hasina’s detractors 
say that all this only goes 
to show how the Prime 
Minister has made a joke 
of her promise of running 
a consensus government. 

As if Hasina’s high¬ 
handed way of running a 
minority government is not 
enough, the Prime Minister is now try¬ 
ing to portray her father. Sheikh Muji- 
bur Rahman, as a martyr. Undeterred by 
the fact that no other political party was 
willing to endorse this, the Awami Lea¬ 
gue went ahead and observed 15 August 
— the day Mujib was assassinated in a 
military coup in 1975 — as a national 
mourning day. The government-owned 
radio and television networks too have 
been playing up Mujib’s contribution. 

And finally, the Bangladesh Chhatra 
League, the Awami League's student 
front, has started flexing its muscles in a 
bid to re-establish its supremacy in all 
educational institutions. The Prime 
Minister may be busy attacking the 
BNP’s student wing, the Jatiyatabadi 
Chhatra Dal, but there is no denying that 
it is her Chhatra League that is making 
life miserable forihe students. 

In the end, the people of Bangladesh 
are left wondering whether the Hasina 
government is any better than the previ¬ 
ous one headed by Khaleda Zia. • 
RahnumMtmgh/Dhmka 
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_ iNDER MALHOTRA _ 

Refusing to be bullied 


Finally, India vetoes the CTBT 



So, the curtain has at last been drawn on the 
charade at Geneva. The five nuclear- 
weapons powers, hell-bent on preserving 
their nuclear monopoly and hegemony, are 
said to be startled by the Indian veto of the 
fundamentally flawed CTBT, as they well 
might be. For, throwing politeness to the 
winds, a shameful fact of life has to be 
admitted. 

During the five years of P.V. Narasimha Rao, the US, 
which dictates the nuclear agenda on behalf of the hegemons, 
had become accustomed to this country eventually failing in 
line. Sadly, this was seldom done openly or through the nor¬ 
mal negotiating mechanics. 

"Back channels" used 
behind a cloak of secrecy, 
subterfuge and stealth were 
Rao’s real preferences. 

Thus it was that the world 
first heard from a relatively 
junior US official, testifying 
to a Senate committee that 
India had put its Agni missi¬ 
le in "deep freeze" and had 
agreed to "refrain from the 
serial production" of Prithvi. 

The official added, for good 
measure, that this had happe¬ 
ned as a result of American 
"warning" about the con¬ 
sequence of missiles prolife¬ 
ration in South Asia. From 
New Delhi there was not 
even a squeak in response to 
this US assertion. 

By now the reason for this is obvious. 

Since, in the Rao years, foreign policy was 
run by the PMO, bypassing the ministry of 
external affairs, the assurances on the suspen¬ 
sion of the missiles programme were convey¬ 
ed through the mysterious "back channels", 
keeping even the Indian Embassy in 
Washington in the dark. 

Similarly, there was a time when the Ame¬ 
ricans were assured that this country would 
accept a "multilateral conference" to discuss 
the nuclear issue in South Asia. Mercifully, 
even Rao realised the dangers of such a confe¬ 
rence. Therefore, the bizarre London meet ¬ 
ing was arranged to get us out of the trap. 

Under these circumstances, it is just as well that Narasimha 
Rao is out of power. Otherwise, God alone knows what kind 
of dubious deals might have been attempted. 



It is to the credit of Deve 
Gowda's (above) 
government that this 
country has stood fast 
in defence of Indian 
security and has 
resolutely resisted both 
blandishments and 
browbeating from the 
nuclear imperialists 


It is to the credit of the Deve Gowda government, especial¬ 
ly of the foreign minister, Inder Kumar Gujral, that this coun¬ 
try has stood fast in defence of Indian security and supreme 
interests and has re.solutely resisted both blandishments and 
browbeating. Furthermore, at every .stage the government 
was assured of virtually unanimous support of Parliament and 
overwhelming backing from analysts of foreign policy and 
nuclear politics. 

However, if the Geneva chapter has ended in the defeat of 
those who had thought that they would be able to ram the 
CTBT down the world’s throat, a more difficult one is about 
to begin. Because, like imperialism of yore, the nuclear impe¬ 
rialists are not going to give up. 

The general expectation is 
that the arrogant sponsors of 
the CTBT will take the rejec¬ 
ted text of the treaty to the 
UN General Assembly in the 
hope that it can be adopted 
there by a simple majority. 
This might yet happen. But I 
stick to the belief that the 
Nuclear Five might eventual¬ 
ly decide not to rush to 
Turtle Bay. It is significant 
that the US state department 
made a formal statement 
declaring that it had not yet 
made up its mind about tak¬ 
ing the vetoed CTBT to the 
UN. 

Let me repeat that the 
CTBT, because of its entry 
into force clause is not only 
an assault on Indian sovereignty but also 
an insult to inicmationl law. 


Moreover, it is for consideration by legal 
and foreign policy experts whether the World 
Court should not be asked to restrain the UN 
General Assembly from infringing internatio¬ 
nal law by making the enforcement of an inter¬ 
national covenant dependent on adherence to 
it by nations that reject it. 

In any case, even if the CTBT is rushed 
through the UN, there is no cause for despon¬ 
dence. India can continue to reject it with the 
contempt it deserves and resist unworthy pre¬ 
ssures the US or anyone else might try to put 
on New Delhi. 

The key question is whether it is enough to reject the CTBT 
and pat ourselves on the back for keeping open our nuclear 
option. • 
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t a time when most Indian politicians are hesit¬ 
ant to acknowledge that Sanjay Gandhi ever 
existed, there is one notable exception: Bal 
Thackeray. 

Though the Shiv Sena fared badly during the 
Emergency, its senapati blames his problems on S.B. Cha- 
van, who was then chief minister of Maharashtra. As far as 
Bal Thackeray is concerned, Sanjay was A Good Thing. 

Others may argue that the younger Gandhi caused his 
mother’s downfall in 1977 by dispensing with democratic 
niceties and having the Opposition locked up. But then, Bal 
Thackeray has never had much patience with democratic nice¬ 
ties—or the Opposition for that matter. 

But Thackeray could never have imagined that one day, the 
criticisms of the Sanjay-lndira era would be revived to haunt 
him. And despite his idolisation of the junior Gandhi, it is not 
to the impetuous undemocratic hothead that the senapati is 
now being compared; it is to his doting mother. 

Like Indira Gandhi, Thackeray is accused of having let his 
son (and nephew) run wild in the state. But while Sanjay’s cri¬ 
tics called him a thug, they were reluctant to dub him a crook. 
Opponents of the younger Thackerays, however, have no 
such reservations. 

Such acts of lese-majeste are unprecedented in the Shiv 
Sena. And as the party got its act together to celebrate 30 years 
of existence, the older Thackeray had to issue stem missives 
in his paper, Saamna, and elsewhere that his detractors would 
do well to back off from his family. 

And it is a family that’s been in the news for a while now. 
For most of its existence, the Shiv Sena has been a dictator¬ 
ship. Party workers joked that the senapati believed in the prin¬ 
ciple of one-man-one-vote. That is to say, he was the one man 
and he had the one vote. 

But then, a few years ago, a second line of leadership sud¬ 
denly appeared. By some remarkable coincidence, both the 
new leaders were related to Bal Thackeray. This advantage of 
blood was enough for them to outrank those who’ve 
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The Thackeray family: a new generation 
makes headlines but does it also make 
money? 
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been with the Shiv Sena 
since its inception. 

Thackeray’s mild- 
mannered son, Uddhav, 
36, is his father’s heir in 
one respect: he is a cartoo¬ 
nist with an artistic 
streak. But the source of 
much of the criticism is 
Bal Thackeray’s 

28-year-old nephew, Raj. 

I Son of his elder brother 
(his mother was Bal 
Thackeray’s wife’s sister 
and so, there is a dual rela¬ 
tionship), Raj was virtual¬ 
ly brought up by his uncle 
in a joint family set-up. 
And, as with many joint 
families, there was no dif¬ 
ferentiation between Raj 
and Bal Thackeray’s own 
sons, Bindumadhav, 
Uddhav and Jaidev. 

In keeping with the 
Thackeray tradition, Raj 









T hat the Shiv Sena (at 
its lower levels) has 
been involved in extor¬ 


tion and petty crime is an 
old allegation. Many 


Like Indira Gandhi, Bal Thackeray (above) 
is accused of having let his son (and 
nephew) run wild in the state 


Shiv Sainiks — includ¬ 
ing Thackeray himself 


government?" Bhujbal ’ s 
response is that the Shahs 
were major Shiv Sena 
fmancers. And when 
Suman Shah asked his 
friend Raj for a small 
favour, he could not 


— have advocated violence in 
one form or another. But even Thacke¬ 
ray’s critics have done no more than alle¬ 
ge that his violence was of the kind asso¬ 
ciated with all fascist movements: for 
political purposes. 

What makes the new charges signific¬ 
ant is that the younger Thackerays are 
not being accused of using force to 
impose their views and ideologies on an 
unwilling populace. They are being 
accused of using violence to make 
money. 

While rumours of the Thackeray fami¬ 
ly’s involvement in real estate and extor¬ 
tion rackets have long been current in 
political circles, they only hit the headli¬ 
nes after the strange death of Ramesh 
Kini. 

On 23 July, Ramesh Kini, a resident 
of Matunga, was found dead in a cinema 
hall in Pune. According to his wife, Shei¬ 
la, Kini had been summoned to the 
Saamna office on the evening of his 
death. She says they were being harass¬ 
ed by their landlord, Laxmichand Shah, 
to vacate their flat. 


Shah’s son, Suman — who has since 
been arrested in connection with the 
death — is an old schoolmate of Raj 
Thackeray. And although Raj Thacke¬ 
ray would not comment on the Kini epi¬ 
sode saying it was sub judice, he did not 
deny a close friendship with Suman 
Shah. 

For the stale Opposition — read the 
Congress* Chhagan Bhujbal, a former 
Shiv Sainik who left the party in 1991 — 
the Ramesh Kini episode is a godsend. 
And ever since the mysterious circumst¬ 
ances of his death was broken by 
Mahanagar (its eidtor Nikhil Wagle is a 
known opponent of the Sena and had 
been the target of several assaults), Bhuj¬ 
bal has lost no opportunity to try and 
extract as much political mileage as he 
can. 

"It is 100 per cent true that the Shiv 
Sena is involved in extortion," says Bhu¬ 
jbal. "But earlier it was not on such a 
large scale." 

Retorts Uddhav Thackeray^ "Do you 
think we will kill someone for a 700 sq. 
ft flat and jeopardise our whole 


refuse. 

The final truth—if it ever emerges— 
about Ramesh Kini’s death (murder? sui¬ 
cide? natural causes?) will be pondered 
over by the courts. But the Shiv Sena is 
faced with the rather uncomfortable fact 
that Kini’s death is being seized on as a 
symbol of the party’s growing 
goondaism. "Kini was middle class, he 
was Maharashtrian, he was a Hindu, he 
lived in Matunga and he even worked 
for the Shiv Sena," .says a political com¬ 
mentator. "The party is going to be hard 
put to explain how it got entangled in his 
death." 

Late last month, things got so hot that 
chief minister Manohar Joshi had to 
issue a four-page statement on the floor 
of the House exonerating young Raj for 
having ‘no connection whatsoever with 
the case*. 

R egardless, attention is now focussed 
on the younger Thackerays — the 
ostensible heir apparents. Both Raj and 
Uddhav first emerged as political 
leaders in 1992 shortly after the party 
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came to power in the Bombay Munici¬ 
pal Corporation elections. But both had 
been hovering on the fringes for several 
years before that. 

An only child, Raj Thackeray says he 
has always been extremely close to his 
uncle. "I used to accompany him wher¬ 
ever he went and have attended every 
major political rally he has organised/' 
he says. Not surprisingly, his manner¬ 
isms and style of speaJdng bears an 
uncanny resemblance to his uncle. 
"Even my aunt, Meenatai, couldn't tell 
us apart on the telephone," he laughs. 

But the Sena rank and file is certainly 
not amused by Raj Thackeray’s growing 
clout or even his style of functioning. 
"He lives a super five star life," says one 
disgruntled element. "The amount of 
property and assets this family has acqui¬ 
red IS beyond everyone’s imagination." 

A very visible symbol 
of that wealth is Raj 
Thackeray’s white 
Tempo Traveler. Thacke¬ 
ray prefers to negotiate 
Bombay’s tricky traffic 
through his custom-built 
vehicle, complete with a 
bed and television. 

This vehicle is fast 
becoming a bone of con¬ 
tention and senior Shiv 
Sainiks cluck in disappro¬ 
val at such a flashy dis¬ 
play. So, why not pul it in 
the garage for a few days 
and switch to something 
less ostentatious? 

"My wife is extremely 
good-looking and people 
say we are a mismatched 
pair," says an indignant 
Raj. "Should I leave her 
just because people say 
we are mismatched?" ^ 

But clearly there is a difference bet¬ 
ween a wife and an automobile. And if a 
Tempo Traveler is the cause of much 
heartburn why not park it? "I’m not a 
hypocrite. I don’t do things because 
other people want them done in a particu¬ 
lar way." 

With a peiKhant for Benson & 
Hedges which he smokes at a somewhat 
alarming rate and a self-confessed weak¬ 
ness for perfume (male, he adds hastily), 
Raj Thackeray in many ways typifies 
the young generation of Shiv Sainiks — 
flashy, impatient and with a healthy dis¬ 
regard for technicalities. 

This style is most manifest in his 


public rallies and speeches. Like his 
uncle, Bal, Raj Thackeray has a fiei^, 
rabble-rouser style and he alone among¬ 
st the younger Sainiks has the potential 
to pack in crowds. 

Raj’s first public speech was a victory 
rally in 1991, soon after the Wankhede 
Stadium pitch had been vandalised by a 
group of Shiv Sainiks protesting against 
an invitation to Pakistan to play cricket 
in India. 

After the pitch was dug up, Pakistan 
announced that it would not be sending 
its players to play in India and to comme¬ 
morate this ‘victory’ the Shiv Sena deci¬ 
ded to hold a huge public rally at Shivaji 
Park. At the last minute, Bal Thackeray 
decided he wouldn’t address the crowd, 
and although such senior leaders as Pra- 
mod Navalkar and Manohar Joshi were 
present, they too declined to speak. 


Chiiagan Bbuibal with Ramesb Klni’s 
wife, Sheila: he dabns that the Shiv 
Sena Is involved in extortions 

And so it was left to Raj Thackeray to 
fill in. And although Raj says he doesn’t 
remember the substance of that speech, 
he does remember the resounding 
applause that followed. 

Uddhav Thackeray, on the other 
hand, doesn’t seem possessed of any 
spectacular dratorial talent. He is the stra¬ 
tegist who handles much of the back¬ 
room manoeuvring and—say his detrac¬ 
tors —the Sena’s fluids. 

"Basically, Balasaheb is not willing 


to trust anyone other than his immediate 
family with fund-collection," says a 
senior Shiv Sainik on condition of ano¬ 
nymity. "Earlier it was Meenatai who 
personally handled the funds and now it 
is Uddhav and Raj." 

According to a story — probably 
apociyphal — businessmen and other 
favour-seekers were required by proto¬ 
col to look in on Meenatai whenever 
they visited Matrushri, Balasaheb’s 
three-storeyed house at Bandra’s Kala- 
nagar. Meenatai would then ask them to 
pay obeisance to her deity, Ambadevi. 
This naturally was conducted with a ‘tok¬ 
en offering’ to the goddess. 

While none of this may be true, it has 
contributed to much of the mystique that 
surrounds the Thackerays in general and 
the Shiv Sena in particular: the ruling 
party is involved in various shady, extor¬ 


tion rackets. 

"Extortion in Bombay has a social 
base," says Kumar Kctkar, editor of The 
Maharashtra Times, a paper that has tak¬ 
en a strong anti-Shiv Sena line, 

I t is a widely accepted fact in Bombay 
that the Shiv Sena has been involved 
in the settlement of disputes. From pull¬ 
ing up errant film stars who harass produ¬ 
cers for dates to land disputes, Shiv Sena 
leaders have played a major role in sort¬ 
ing out vexatious issues. 

"People come to us to solve disputes," 
admits Uddhav Thackeray. "But if the 
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solution is not agree* 
able to either parly they 
can always approach the 
courts. But if both are 
agreeable and the pro* 
blem is solved, what’s 
the harm?" Although 
Uddhav says that he per¬ 
sonally never gets involv¬ 
ed in settling disputes 
("It’s too much of a has¬ 
sle"), he doesn’t deny 
that his party has played 
mediator. 

Echoes Raj, "People 
come to me with all sorts 
of problems—even mari¬ 
tal problems,” he says. 
"But I never get 
involved." 

And adds Adhik Shi- 
rodkar, senior counsel 
and Shiv Sena Rajya 
Sabha member, "It is a 
fact that the judicial pro¬ 
cess takes an inordinate 
amount of time. People 



Bal Thackeray with his wife Meenatal: she was entrusted with managing the Sena’s funds 


feel that if they want justice they 
cannot get it in time and so they always 
try to find out if there are other means to 
expedite the problems." 

These ‘other means* often include 


approaching the Shiv Sena. And since 
Bombay’s real estate is amongst the 
most expensive anywhere in the world, 
it is equ^ly inevitable that a vast majori¬ 
ty of the disputes revolve around land. 


Exactly how does extortion work? 
Since the party does not do favours with¬ 
out a consideration, often the kangaroo 
courts it presides over will decide a mat¬ 
ter on the basis of who can pay the most. 
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. 711901(619/8 youngest son is 
i: increasingly being seen as ttie heir 
'^parent Where his father is brash 
and outspoken. Uddhav is 
mild-mannered and soft. Sources say 
' his tether trusts his sense of political 
. acumen, increasingly, he is the 
f ^rte’sstrategist. 

NOW that BindumadhaV'— 
thackeray‘8 eldest son—is dead and 
Jaidev has moved out of his tether’s 
:;;;iKluse. apparently in a huff, Uddhav is 
s me only ohe wite has his father’s 
' uers. And Bal Thackeray, who is still 
\ .ihMrib to comis toterms with the death 
of hte wife and son In the last one 
^ year, has found in Uddhav a 
■ aympathetlc and mature crutch. Very 
. (^he directs journalists to Uddhav 
‘ who, hesays, speaks on his behalf. 


y takan over Stamna, Thackeray, s daily 
: Aiarathi paper, which has been 
. hat^ ctitical of chief minister 
y^^Minobar Josh! as well as sgeh BJP 


leaders as Pramod Maha^n. Says die 
younger Thackeray, "We believe in 
complete freedom of the press and I 
do not tell my editor what to wrhe.‘ 
Uddhav doesn’t seahls ascension 


as part of dynastic rule at all. Tm not 
interested in power but in doing 
service for the people,* he says. It's 
part of our family tradition and dates 
back to my grandfather.* 
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"1^ using the Shhf 
Sena name you 
can make easy 
money," says 
Pramod Navalkar 
(right, seen here 
with Thackeray 
andCMManohar 
Joshi) 


This apparently is what happened in the 
Ramesh Kini case. 

Kini, who had been residing in Laxmi- 
chand Shah's building had apparently 
agreed to a payment of Rs 20 lakh in 


return for moving out. But at the last 
minute upped his charges by another Rs 
10 lakh. This in turn enraged Suman 
Shah who allegedly approached his 
friend Raj. According to Sheila Kini, her 


family was being harassed to give up pos¬ 
session of the flat by Ashutosh Rane, 
another close associate of Raj Thacke¬ 
ray who has also been arrested by the 
CID. 


f ( anlimud <ni m'\( 


RAJ THACKERAY: IronicaJty, it is the 
senapati's nephew who resembles 
him most closely not only in physical 
terms but also in his mannerisms. 
Amongst the younger crowd, the 
28-year-old Swaraj Srikant 
Thackeray—better known as Raj— 
alone has his uncle’s rabble-rtHismg, 
crowd-pulling abilities. Like his 
uncle, Raj is a trained cartoonist who 
admits to being a great admirer of 
Walt Disney and harbours ambitions 
of making animated films. 

Officially, Raj heads the Bhart^a 
Vi^arthl Sena, the party’s sturfeint 
wing. But it was only early Kris ym 
when Bai Thackeray had to uiKwi|io a 
bypass surgery that Raj aiohd wHfi 
Uddhav took over the eiecdon 
campalQR and adopted a more - ^ 
hlgh-profflofole. 

M things stand, R^prestdesover 
his empiie from Sena Bha»an.\Ddier» 
he hasbeen besieged with cite Irtml 
people asking him to comment OR hte 
relationship with Suman ^tah (a : 


childhood friend). Ashutosh Rane 
and other people connected with 
Ramesh Kini’s mysterious death. 

WUKESH MTEL* This Gujarati 



bosinesamahhas been in the news 
forsevend rea^cms: he has the 
hifdNrst insurance poficy in the 
cmjnhy (R$ eight crora); Ids 
high-profile limouzine sendee 
designed for luxurious commuting 
between the suburbs and die city 
rubbed Bombay cab-drivers the 
wrong way; and his Autoriders group 
(1994 turnover; Rs 850crore) which 
seite Maruti cars. Kinetic Honda 
:scooters and Telco tructe is a 
remarkable succiss story. The group 
also has the franchii) for the Hertz 
rent-a^careiieme. 

Pernnally nominatedby Bai 
ThadiA^tQ be the party's candidate 
for the Rajyp Sabha elections, Patel's 
vtctoiy was akforegone conclusion. 
Widtetin Oaiht he stays at the 
Madwashtra Sadan. to; these forays 
into the capital are few and are getting 
rarer by the month. 

tn recent times. Patel has become 
evenmors low-profile—if such a 
ddng te possible. Sources say he is 
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Criminal-minded people have 
always been in the party/' says Chhagan 
Bhujbal, a former Shiv Sainik who left 
the party in 1991 and subsequently join¬ 
ed the Congress Bhujbal who is at pres¬ 
ent leader of the Opposition in the state 
council claims that every allegation 
about the ruling party being involved in 
extortion rackets is ‘one hundred per 
cent true' "Harlier this was done on a 
small scale, now that they have formed 
the government they arc doing this on a 
much l;u*ger scale." 

According to Bhujbal. the Ramesh 
Kini episode is only the latest in a series 
of scams involving Thackeray's kin (see 
box). Retorts Uddhav, "No one can 
point a finger at my father so all sorts of 
accusations are being hurled at Raj or Jai- 
dev. But the ultimate target is Saheb. 
This is the Opposition’s mentality." 

A fter being around for 30 years, the 
Shiv Sena today is faced with a 



Bal Thackeray: his name Is being 
misused by party cadres 


somewhat peculiar problem. Thirty 
years ago no one. least of all Bal Thacke¬ 
ray himself, ever seriously thought of 
forming the government. And the Shiv 
Sena took root within Bombay and the 
state on the basis of its image as a party 
of anti-establishment rebels. 

Moreover, the Shiv Sena is a truly 
mass-based party. What this means, 
says The Maharashtra Times* Kumar 
Ketkar, is that the parly has a massive 
network of workers on tHe ground. Now 
that the party has come to power, these 
workers all want their pound of flesh. 
"The Shiv Sena has not come out of the 
Ganesh utsav mentality," says Ketkar. 
"They still haven't realised that they 
have come to power and their ministers 
act as if they are treasurers of some local 
Shiv Jayanti celebration." 

Continues Ketkar, the Shiv Sena’s 
rank and file is made up of disaffected 
youih who haven’t been able to find 
jobs. "These people join the Shiv Sena 
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upset about allegations Involving 
Thackeray’s kith and kin in 
suspicious deaths and extortion 
rackets. He remains loyal to Bal 
Thackeray however, and recently told 
a journalist, "If Balasaheb asks me to 
jump from the 23rd floor of the 
Oberoi Towers, I will." 

A0HIKSHIII0DKMI:ltsays 

something about the esteem a man Is 
held in when his personal friend, Bal 
Thackeray, announces in a public 
function that should his party come to 
power, he will nominate his friend as 
the party's candidate to the Rajya 
Sabha. That is exactly what happened. 

Senior counsel Adhik Shirodkar 
does not claim to be a die-hard Shiv 
Sainik. In fact, he only recently joined 
It formally although he has been 
associated with the Shiv Sena for the 
last 30 years. This is a party that has 
singie-hsndedly been brought up by 
Mr Thackeray. It is a party that 
revolves around his ideology,' says 
Shirodkar. 'And it is an ideology that I 
agree with; be an Indian first.' 

Although Shirodkar s^s he is not 
Thackeray's adviser ('He has no 
advisers,* he says), he admits that the 
senafl^tf does ask him his views on 
various subjects from time to time. 
‘Due to hia sepucity apparatus, he is 


cut off from the common people,' he 
says. 'So, from time to time he asks 
me." 

Shirodkar is also credited with 
advising Bal Thackeray to withdraw 
the Srikrishna Commission of 
enquiry Into the Bombay riots of 
1991/92—a move that attracted a lot’ 
of criticism and finally had to be 
rescinded after Atal Behari Vajpayee 
personally wrote to chief minister 
Manohar Joshi to have it revived. 


What Shirodkar does say, 
however, is that the commission is a 
‘waste of time’. 'It’s a waste of public 
money and it’s not going to get you 
anywhere,* says Shirodkar. 'In any 
case, private cases have already been 
filed.' 

KANHAIYAIJUL QIDWANI: A former 
Congressman, this sugar baron from 
Sahgii district, has been close in 
turns to Shalinitai Patil (widow of 


Kanhatyalal Gidwanl greets Tiiaekeray as Uddhav looks on: close links 
wlthtboaOMipof/ 
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noi only because they see in it a means of 
earning a livelihood, but also because it 
offers them genuine protection." 

The young Thackerays disclaim all 
responsibility for such lumpen ele¬ 
ments. "Saheb has openly said that if any¬ 
one conies to you asking for money in 
the Shiv Sena’s name, please hand over 
that person to the police," says Uddhav. 

Adds Pramod Navalkar, the party’s 
high-profile' minister for culture, "By 
using the Shiv Sena name you can make 
easy money." 

'fhat of course is easier said that done. 
And while there is every likelihiKxl that 
a whole bunch of criminals have found a 
lucrative means of income by invoking 
Bal Thackeray’s name, the senapati can¬ 
not entirely ab.solvc himself of all blame. 

Says Ra| Thackeray with more than a 
touch of complacency, "People say we 
arc a criminal party, but if this was true 
why would they have voted for us in the 
first place?" 


former Maharashtra chief minister 
Vasantdada Patil) and Congress state 
dissidents Vilasrao Deshmukh and 
Ramrao Adik. 

In recent times, however, Gidwani 
has moved perceptibly closer to the 
Shiv Sena. Some four months ago he 
is said to have arranged for a few 
Independent MLAs to become 
associate members of the Shiv Sena, 
thereby increasing its clout in the 
state Assembly. 

For this, Gidwani is now lobbying 
overtime to be made a Rajya Sabha 
member. Once Suresh Kalmadi gives 
up his Rajya Sabha seat (he was 
elected to the Lok Sabha from Pune), 
it will go to the ruling Shiv Sena-BJP 
alliance. And Gidwani hopes that Bal 
Thackeray will reward him with this 
much-coveted membership. 

SURESHOAOilMIII: Another rich 
businessman, this one is from 
Jalgaon. Like Gidwani, Jain is a 
formerCongressman. But unlike 
Gidwani who cavorted with Shared 
Pawar’s enemies, Jain was extremely 
close to Pawar. 

Recently, Jain was Inducted Into 
Manohar Joshi’s cabinet— 
apparently under instructions from 
the se/Mjaaf/himself. What's more, be 
has been given the pfizeicommercb 


Why indeed? For the Thackerays, 
senior and juniors, taking the people’s 
continued support for granted may be 
foolhardy. 

And as Sanjay pulled his mother 


down with him 20 years ago, Bal Thacke¬ 
ray may have to learn the hard way that 
history does have an uncomfortable 
habit of repeating itself. • 

NmmHmBhaikImm/Bombav 



Bat H B ti ih wani m Pb fiMdlirl In Ww tVt Of S StOffll 


ministry. It issg^^ ^ Jain, who 
knows and understands the 
intricacies of Couwms politics, has 
been hantf^pli^ttotiy Thackeray so 
that the Shtv Seria can create a dent in 
Jalgaon ~^a traditional Congress 
stronghold. 

SAMMY Kllir: Saamna'sbrash, loud 
editor is a olildhobd friend of Raj 
Thackeravrife was brought in from 
Express group’s 

Marami da^) three years ago with 
one specific brief, to give. Sia/nn^ a 
mHitaiitktok. - ’ 






That Raut has succeeded is not in 
doubt. Every other day, an edit in 
Saamna will ask for some party 
detractor's face to be blackened. 
Rather surprisingly, Saamru has also 
been extremely critical of both chief 
minister Manohar Josh! as well as 
BJP leader Pramod Mahajan. Some 
say this is under instructions from 
Thackeray himself—to keep both 
JoshI and the BJP in control 
Raut has increasingly taken to 
handling the press on Thackeray’s 
behalf. He also briefs his pals Raj and 
Uddhav on press matters. • 
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Tiger 

JOGINDER 


The new CBI chief: supersleuth or bumbling flatfoot? 


The first thing to 
remember about 
Joginder Singh is 
that he’s 
different. "Don’t 
betaken in by 
the manner," 
say officers who 
haveworicedin 
theCBI. "Under 
ail the simplicity 
there is quite a 
shrewd brain" 


IT WAS THE last place you would have expected to find a CBI chief. 

Publisher Nari Hira’s party to launch Fashion magazine was just warming 
up. Sylph-like maidens nibbled at carrot-sticks. Outrageous outfits drew 
envious sighs. Society ladies preened as they kissed the air above each others’ 
cheeks while covertly examining their rivals’ clothes. And all heads turned 
when the capital’s ageing queen, Sylvie, walked in, dressed in a backless white 
tulle gown, pearly (if rather broad) shoulders emerging from diaphanous gauze. 

The CBI’s newest chief, Joginder Singh, watched all this entranced. 
Clutching a glass of Campa-Cola, he stared glassily into video cameras and 
smiled and nodded at the other celebrities at the party; Bina Ramani, Kamal 
Nath, Suresh Kalmadi, R.C. Bhargava, Tarun Tahiliani and Rina Dhaka. He 
was clearly enchanted. P. V. Narasimha Rao was nowhere in sight. 

And he knew the courts could not pull him up for talking to Rina Dhaka. 

"Joginder Singh is a very enthusiastic person, typical of a Sardar. He is also 
very dynamic with an unorthodox approach to his work. He is totally oriented 
towards fulfilling his goal and does not mind going to any extent to reach that," 
gushed a senior intelligence officer who has worked with Joginder Singh for a 
long time. What the CBI chief expected to find at Ashoka Hotel that evening is 
a mystery. 

However, retired Karnataka director-general of police A.R. Nizamuddin 
struck a sober note: "I was surprised when I read Singh had gone to meet 
Narasimha Rao (see box), particularly since Rao is under investigation. More 
surprising to me was his announcement that he would follow government 
orders. Following government orders is not what an officer should be doing. 
He should be following the law. There is a huge difference." 

Joginder Singh hasn’t even been six months in his new job. But because of 
the nature of his office, a public enquiry has already begun into his conduct. Is 
he an impartial chief of India’s premier investigation agency? Or is the CBI 
under his directorship going to continue to be a plaything of the government? 

THE RUST THING to remember about Singh is: he’s different. Former CBI 
officials say he is a lot like the other famous Sikh who rose to become India’s 
first citizen: Giani Zail Singh. 

"Don’t be taken in by the manner. Under all the simplicity there is quite a 
shrewd brain," officers who have worked in the CBI say. 


•UHBAV1-r8.im(iltarHM 
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The also-raiw 

Those who lost out to 
Joginder Singh 

AHUNWMAT: 

The BcMxler Security 
Force chief, has 
also been a special 
director with the 
CBLBhagatwas 
the seniomiost 
candidate for the 
job, but was 
perceived to be 
close to BJP’s 
Madan La! Khurana and 
Congress(I)*s R.K. Dhawan. A 
delegation headed by Aijun Singh 
also met Gowda to push Bhagat’s 
case, but diis apparently had the 
opposite effect. 

II.C. SHAIiMA: Special director, 
CBl (1963 batch), Sharma was 
close to former CBI director, 

Vijaya Rama Rao. More to the 
point, Sharma had been handling 
most of the cases against 
Narasimha Rao—including the 
Lakhubhai Pathak case—and was 
generally perceived as Rao's man. 
However, the story {see main 
story) of how joginder Singh has 
handled him rnakes for interesting 
reading. 



D.R. 

uinillKiYAN: 

The SIT chiefs 
name did do the 
prelimin^ 
rounds, but it was a 
red herring—he is 
too junior for the 
post. 

A.II. SMttK A Bihar cadre officer, 
and then specif direoor, CBI, tw 
was I.4doo Prasad Yadav's choice 
for ^ post, (In other wcHds, Laloo 
hoped S ii^ would be thm to 

., hushuptheChmmhisciuidal.jB^ 

,, Sinj’h was made spedal secretary, 

^ home. • 

^ ' .'A .'v-'Sv'-'.' ;>■ t ‘ -w 




When the telecom case came up 
during Vyaya Rama Rao’s (above) 
tenure as CBI director, it wasn’t 
formally registered because 
eveiytime the fiie came up before 
Rao ail he wrote on it was: IsSukh 
Ram involved?’ 


There is evidence of 
this. Joginder Singh has 
undertaken the first 
reshuffle of the CBI in 
years. The way he has 
reallocated work speaks 
of a certain design. 

The first part of this 
design is Singh's own 
penchant for transferring 
officers. A senior official 
of the Indo-Tibetan Bor¬ 
der Police (ITBP), which 
Singh headed before he 
came to the CBI, told 
Sunday that a staggering 
], 100 officials were trans¬ 
ferred during his tenure. 

The joke was that at the 
end of the reshuffle, 
many officers found that 
they had come a full cir¬ 
cle. returning to precisely 
the same job they were 
doing earlier. 

Singh remained faith¬ 
ful to his belief that there 
is power in purging. His 
first adininistrative deci¬ 
sion after taking over the 
CBI was to issue 20 stand¬ 
ing orders. He then began 
moving people around. 

Those who had resisted 
transfers for over 20 
years found themselves 
moving out of the capital. 

The first to fall prey to 
this were three DIGs: R.M. Singh (DIG, 
anti-corruption, who was handling the 
urea scam); V.S. Seshagiri (DIG, econo¬ 
mic offences, who has since taken volun¬ 
tary retirement because he didn’t want 
to move out of Delhi) and A.K. Sun 
(who was handling Interpol—he’s been 
moved to Madras). 

There was tremendous* resentment. 
But even those who were hurt by the 
move acknowledge that Singh was real¬ 
ly the first director in 12 years to have 
read and tried to implement the transfer 
policy of the CBI. 

And only those who have been adver¬ 
sely affected know that this was a clever 
way of dismantling the legacy of his 
somewhat notorious predecessor, 
Vijaya Rama Rao. Many officers who 
were identified with Rama Rao found 
themselves without work. 

R.C. Sharma, a special director and a 
contender for the post of director, was 
handling the Lakhubhai Pathak case and 
others relating to the former Prime Mini¬ 


ster. For his proximity to the Rao.s 
(Vijaya Rama and Narasimha), Shanna 
was dubbed the leader of "Narasimha 
Rao Bachao Team" in the CBI by his 
colleagues. 

So hopeful was Sharma of becoming 
director that he told one or two of his col¬ 
leagues how Narasimha Rao had spoken 
to Deve Gowda to push his case. The lob¬ 
bying was intense. 

On the day before Joginder Singh’s 
name was announced, R.C. Sharma was 
summoned by the Prime Minister. He 
returned from the appointment certain 
that he was the chosen one. 

Imagine his consternation when he 
found Joginder Singh in the chair 
instead. 

Singh lost no time at all in consolidat¬ 
ing his position. Sharma was divested of 
all his charges. And when the CBI was 
put in charge of the phone-tapping case 
(Rao’s allegation that the government 
was tapping his telephone and was tail¬ 
ing his colleagues) it was R.C. Sharma 
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who was put in charge of the case. 

The CBI chuckled: Sharma was consi¬ 
dered a Rao man — so it was only natu¬ 
ral that he should be the one investigat¬ 
ing a charge by Rao, 

This is not all. 

R.M. Singh, the DIG ^ho was handl¬ 
ing the urea scam, was shifted to 
Madras. Angered at this, Singh told all 
and sundry that Joginder Singh was tiy- 
ing to halt the urea scam investigation. 
But this is a charge that is hard to substan¬ 
tiate. For, the superintendent of police 
who was actually conducting the investi¬ 
gation, N.P. Sin^h, has been the one to 
whom the urea scanv has now been 
entrusted. N.P. Shigh has also been pro¬ 
moted to DIG rank — an indication that 
the director is happy with his progress. 

Joginder Singh himself explained 
what he was trying to do. 

He told reporters it was liis responsibi¬ 
lity to see that no vested interests deve¬ 
lop in a case, so it wasn’t healthy to let 
anyone sit on a case for too long. "I’m try¬ 
ing to ensure that all officers get a chan¬ 
ce to serve in the maximum number of 
branches so that nobody has any grouse." 

All this was unexceptionable. What 
baffles people is, if Singh could esta¬ 
blish so clearly that he was working with¬ 
out fear or favour, why did he feel it 
necessary to visit P.V. Narasimha Rao, a 
co-accused in a case the CBI was investi¬ 
gating and invite the Supreme Court’s 
ire? 

It is true that if he had wanted to, 
Singh could have met Rao clandestine¬ 
ly. He did not. Singh’s own explanation 
for the meeting is simple. When anxious 
friends called from Karnataka to find 
out if he was in trouble, he told them it 
was all a storm in a teacup. He ran into 
Rao at a party (Rina Dhaka was not pres¬ 
ent at this one). He said he wanted a mee¬ 
ting. Rao said: "Why not now?" Singh 
said: "No problem, we can do it now" 
and took off for Rao’s 9 Motilal Nehru 
Marg residence with him. 

When a friend asked him why he had 
not been more circumspect, Singh said: 
"What is the problem in my meeting 
Rao? Do they think he will brainwash 
me in half-an-hour?" 

Clearly, the courts thought otherwise. 
When reports of this meeting came out, 
the Supreme Court told Joginder Singh 
such tete-a-tetes were unacceptable. 
Joginder Singh told the court that from 
now on he would be a "total recluse". 

THE OTHER CASE in which Joginder 
Singh has tripped up badly involves Ac 


dniiituMje^s seivice 

How successive Prime Ministers have used the 
CBI to their advantage 

. ■ r ' *' , " ' ' ' ' - ' ' ' 

T he CcntndB<iriMiu^.v,' j Pensatfceid that "whenever any clue 
Iove8ti2ati6n(C'BI>hei»Ditetihs leads to oditicai names, therm 


I Investigation (CBI>he|ao itedhg 
as an mudligence-gathorhlg ^ for 
thegovemmentbefore die. 
EnK»^gen(7 ohdktbetSiec^^ 
D.Sen, . , ; 

hjiti^ly. Sen tHed tokeep a '•' 

. ^sUoiceihomliylUro(Sandhi.Bid. 
his tenn expired and he was 
tidfeied# et^ension by Mis 
: theeqtiit^ altered somewhat. 

. Wbep dip Erntifie^ 
in 1975, die Prime Minister used the 
'Intdligence Bureau and the CBI 
routinely to spy on ho* political 
qiponents. This fact was breught out 
wdwa the Shah Crmunission, set np 
talook into Emergency excesses, 
censured Sen forh^ trde. .. 

After this, it became a normal 
. practice to i^iouit'ycHircw man’ 
as director the CBI, ehher to quash 
a case, in' to speed up a case against a 
politick oppmiait. 

FcH'histance, RJ>. Singh was 
ai^inted by thP lanata government 
in June 1979 to jaosecute Mrs 
GsoKStiiadteJ^caseiandwhen , 
she came back topowcar in 1980, she 
appointed J.S. Bawa as'director. 
Bawa’s main contribudoii to the CBI 
was that he withdrew the Jeep ease. 

SimilaHy: Rajiv (3an^ brought 
in Mohan Katre as director of the 
CBI in J 985. Katie proved a useful 
tool in slowing downdheBofors 
Hivestigatum. It was during fau 
tenure in 1989 that R^iv'Gandhi 
whatisknoantas ‘thesingle 
dilative’ thatU^Beven more 
difficult for die iCBl^ avoid die 
emr^t potidpil whllUi. Accondhg to 
this dln^ve. % to tifice 

govetnmeat potoiai^ not only 
,^OFe Bling'aS^itfgi^Bieet agi^st 
public servant; bufaito bedml 
legisterihgacikse a^st ai» 
gpvenimeiKi^ci^^i^ve dw rank 
^ajointsad^ay. 

Andlouryw later, in 1993, ./ 
YashwmkdlM forma: finance . 
.ig^i$ter'to.kp« a toctober^^Bic^ 
JFC'j^ag^fionssl^. 


remarked that "whenever any clue 
leads to polidcid names, the CBI 
devdq»coldfeet". 

More rectmtly, Narasimha Rao 
was only too hai^y to let retiring 
director S.K. Datta go so that he 
could replace him with the other. 
Tetugu bkkk, K. Vijaya Rama Rao. 
Datta was a bit too enthusiastic in. 
pursuing the (^Idstpr case. When 



iBdln Sandhi: ihd Rsid th0 CM 
to fix har rivals 

Vijaya Rama Rao took ova-, 
Prabbakar Rao was let off die ImwIc as 
no criminal liahilily vvas found in the 
Golcfctarcasfe 
Andndwthoe.is^ 
Kauiadf^peaking'Joginder Singjv 
wlto sewCd over die other contendos 
matoly becoise he belonged to the 
1 right cadre (fitr details see main 
su»y% blow dtet the Bihar fodder 
scain: ,^,also been referred to the 
C31, v tomSito to be seen how Singh . 
acquit himself.« 


•UNDAV 1->7Soplwnbor IBBB 
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Havala racketeer, Amir Bhai. 

A key to cracking the Havala case is 
one Amir Bhai, a resident of village Kil- 
lakarai in Tamil Nadu, who used to run a 
money-laundering racket. The CBl has 
been trying to arrest Amir Bhai for the 
past two years, ever since the Havala 
racket came to light. 

No one knows how Amir Bhai flew 
the coop. But in 1992, the CBI found out 
that he was in Dubai. A team of two offi¬ 
cers—one from the Enforcement Direc¬ 
torate and another from the CBl — went 
to Dubai to speak to him. They actually 
made contact with him. The team came 
back to Delhi and filed their report 
which must be in the CBI archives 
somewhere. 

But after that, the CBl arrested ano¬ 
ther man from the same village, whose 
name was also Amir Bhai. The two were 
cousins. But that they had arrested the 
wrong man was discovered much later. 
By then, the Dubai-based Amir Bhai 
had already planned his escape route. 
The Havala investigation has been stuck 
for two years as a result. 

On 10 June this year, Amir Bhai was 
arrested at the Kaitak Airport in Hong 
Kong following a red-alert notice issued 
by the CBl. When India requested custo¬ 
dy of Amir Bhai, the Hong Kong authori¬ 
ties wanted to know what Amir Bhai 
was accused of. 

The CBfs behaviour here was incom- 


When Deve 
Gowda 

hired Joginder 
Singh, he 
thought that hy 
getting a 

Kannada-speaker 
he should be 
able to retain 
some measure of 
controi over the 
CBI 



prehensible. Instead of making out a 
charge-sheet in which Amir Bhai was 
charged with committing a crime that is 
recognised as such by both India and 
Hong Kong, (known technically as com¬ 
monality of offence), such as forgery or 
cheating or misdeclaration of as.scts, the 
CBI charged Amir Bhai under the Fore¬ 
ign Exchange Regulations Act (FERA). 
"The request itself was a ground for 
rejecting the extradition. Hong Kong 


has hardly any foreign exchange con¬ 
trols. In fact, it would like other nations 
to do away with foreign exchange con¬ 
trols. So Hong Kong officials were puz¬ 
zled — they couldn’t understand why 
Amir Bhai was considered a criminal," 
said a former CBI official who was with 
the organisation when the first part of 
the Amir Bhai drama took place. 

When Joginder Singh took over, the 
Amir Bhai case landed in his lap like a 


IN THE HOT SEAT ■ How Joi^iiulvr Siii^h h:is fared in the lirst month in nfliee 


26 JULY; Joginder Singh’s 
appointment as new Cu) chief is 
findtisBCl 

On that day itself, during a hearing 
of die St Kitt's case, he is advised by 
the Supreme Court 'not to get 
influenced by anybody'. 

31 JULY: Takes over as CBI chief. 

8 MWUST: Joginder Singh attends 
the vwdding reception of former 
home minister Syed Sibte Razi’s 
daughter. Leaves the reception whh 
Narasimha Rao and spends over ^ 
minutes with the former Prime 
Minister athis dMotilal Nehru Marg 
residence. 

S AU8UST: When mediaattention 
focusses on his hobnobbing widi an 
accus^inacheatingand briiwiy 
case, Singh claims that ha was ottly 


meeting former Prime Ministers to 
'seek di^r blessing amd guidance to 
run the organisation'. Later he meets 
Chandra Shekhar, bu^diel former 
Prime Minister, haviriiGi no cate of 


NarailnlHi RM:tli93iipr«M 
Court dliiii't appravo of Jofdwdw 
SlagkioeotlngMin 



bribery against him, is not very 
forthcoming with his 'guidance*. He 
does tell Singh who meets him for 
about ten seconds:'My blessings 
ate with you.' 

6 Auauif; The CBI director goes to 
Hong Kong for his first field 
assignment as chief; the extradition 
of Havala accused Amir Bhai. 

8 AU6UST: Singh’s reguest for 
extraditfon ot Amir Bhai is turned 
i^own, \ 

<12 AU8U8T: 'Rie CBi cNef announces 
his plans to implemenl a tianspareht 
transfer policy to foil vested Interests 
InacfBe. 

18 AUBUST: Singh is pulled up by a 
three-judge Bench of the Supreme 
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hot potato. India claimed that Amir Bhai 
had two passports. But that itself is a 
crime — and Amir Bhai continued to 
hop from continent to continent on his 
Indian passport. The first thing the CBI 
did was to request the cancellation of his 
Indian passport. 

But this proved to be a big mistake. 

Had he been charge-sheeted, India's 
only chance of getting him to New Delhi 
would have been while he was in Hong 


Kong. The minute his Indian passport 
was cancelled, he was let out from Hong 
Kong on bail and was free to travel. CBI 
officials were expecting Amir Bhai to 
leave for Dubai within a few days of gett¬ 
ing bail from Hong Kong. And it is prac¬ 
tically impossible to get him extradited 
from Dubai, given the clout that 
Dawood Ibrahim has in the city. The 
UAE police chief. Brigadier Dhahi Khal- 
fan Tamim, is reported to be a close 
friend of the Bombay underworld don. 

As Joginder Singh found out. 

Though his meeting with Tamim was 
fixed from Delhi, the UAE police chief 
could not meet him and referred him to 
his deputy. But even the Dubai police 
chief couldn’t see him. So Joginder 
Singh returned from his Dubai sojourn 
empty-handed. 

WHEN H.D. DEVE OOWDA hired 
Joginder Singh, he thought that by gett¬ 
ing a Kannada-speaker he should be 
able to retain some measure of control 
over the CBI. 

He probably didn’t bargain for Jogin¬ 
der Singh. 

The newest feather in the CBTs cap is 
the imminent arrest of Pundit Sukh 
Ram, former telecom minister, in whose 
house huge caches of cash have been 
found (see accompanyinf* story). 

A year ago, the case came up before 
Vijaya Rama Rao. It was not formally 




Chandra ShaUian Jogindar 
Singh nought fab'gaidanen' 


various political parttea who are 
beiftQ Investigated In (ho Kavalaeo«e« 
under the guise of seeking their... ■ , 


'guidance*. An embarrassed Singh 
promises the court that he would 
become a total recluse*; Outside the 
court, he telle reporters: 'KrAan 
nahin, (^ice min mlifye (Not here« 
meet me in the office).' 

23 AUflUST: Joginder Singh teaves 
for Oubai to try for Amir Bruy’s 
extradition once again. The same day, 
the Patna High Courtpuiis up the CBI 
for going slow on ffiefodder scam 
andthrsatens to summon Joginder 
Singh. 

26 AUfiUSTi A sheepish Joginder 
Singh returne to Delhi without 
meeting the Pitbai police chief. The 
CBf tells repd^ he didhi go to the 
UAE on the Airtir-Bhalbase alone 
he also wanfoiffo hmtqf to ensure 
indfogottol^ttheifonbreriefet 
: Interpol. This obnvineesm) one. 


I registered because everytime the file 
came up before Rao, all he wrote on the 
file was: "Is Sukh Ram involved?" And 
> referred the file back to the officer. 

But when it came up before Joginder 
Singh, he gave the go-ahead for a search 
warrant. And the rest, as they say, is 
history. 

So he’s not such a clueless Sardar 
after all. 

"Not at all," say his subordinates. 
They describe his quirks: he’s so particu¬ 
lar about time, he carries two watches to 
meetings—an ordinary one, and a stop¬ 
watch, which he clicks on when the mee¬ 
ting begins. And if you’ve asked for a 
ten-minute meeting and ten minutes are 
over, the stop-watch goes off. And whe¬ 
ther the meeting is finished or not, Jogin¬ 
der Singh gets up to leave. 

He’s also a slave-driver. A Karnataka 
officer who was his subordinate when 
he was SP (Bidar) recalls ruefully how 
he would tell his juniors to conduct a 
raid. "Just when we would be getting 
ready, he would say: ‘While you’re at it. 
look into this other matter as well’ And 
just before wc were to leave, he would 
hand us something else and say: ‘On 
your way back check up on this too.’ All’ 
this would, of course, take up most of 
the night. When wc came staggering 
back in the morning, looking forward to 
the prospect of food, rest and the day off, 
he would tell us: ‘GcxkJ job, go home, 
have your meal and relax. And then 
come back with your track-suit and jogg¬ 
ing shoes. We’ll go for a run’ 

However, it is his wife who once 
described the most annoying aspect of 
her husband’s personality: "You know 
what my husband does when he comes 
home? He puts on the television, the 
radio, the music system and sits down 
with a newspaper to read. How he can do 
so many things at the same time, I don’t 
know." 

Singh’s record so far shows that he’s 
ambidexu-ous: he can chat up Bina 
Ramani, cuddle up to Narasimha Rao, 
snarl at Vijaya Rama Rao’s proxies and 
boogie the night away, sometimes all at 
once. But with such a high profile, if the 
CBI gets any more egg on its face as it 
did in the Amir Bhai case, Joginder ; 
Singh could be badly discredited. 

Tiger Joginder, the world famous 
wrestler, was known for blundering into 
a fight head-on. And so far, that’s exact¬ 
ly how this tiger has moved. • 
OBuriUrnknli/BMi^on, Prtya 
$aligal,AiHUa Panda and AdlH 
PhaMa/Naw Dadd 
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Hide and seek 


Sukh Ram finally surfaces at his son-in-law’s house near London 




o. 148 Johnslon Road, 
Thorpe Bay, Soutbend^ 
on-Sea: a perfectly decent 
suburban address in the 
Essex coastal town, two 
hours drive from London. But the 
carefully-manicured lawns, the landsca¬ 
ped garden with its gentle waterfall and 
the E220 Mercedes parked in the drive¬ 
way belied the tension that was building 

up inside the house __ 

For It was at this large, 
luxurious house belong¬ 
ing to his son-in-law. Dr 
Vashist, I hat former 
Union telecommunica¬ 
tions minister, Sukh 
Ram, had decided to hide 
after his houses in India ' 
were raided by the CBI. ' 

Sukh Ram’s decision 
to tuck himself away in 
Southend-on-Sea kept 
the entire Indian media in 4^ ’ 
London on its toes for a ^ 
week. It may have been i; Sj 

the August silly season in / . 

Britain when stories are ^ 1 > 

scarce and everyone is on ^ /■ 

holiday, but thanks to 

Sukh Ram there was little 

time to enjoy the August 

sun. In the end, the hunt ^ 

finished on the doorstep 

of 148 Johnston Road but 

Sukh Ram did not 

appear. Instead, it was his 

daughter, Mrs Vashist, j 

who came out of the door 

and told reporters to go 

away and not disturb the 

When Sunday went to 
meet Sukh Ram at 
Southend-on-Sea, no one 
answered the door at first 
despite several rings. But 
the family was inside hid¬ 
ing behind the lace 
curtains. An hour later, 
this reporter relumed to 
the house and knocked 
again. This time Sukh 


Ram’s daughter opened the door. 

"He is hare, he is resting, he will not 
talk to anyone," Mrs Vashist told 
Sunday. "He will make a statement 
later." And slammed the door. 

She even admitted to not opening the 
door the first time. "I have seen you befo¬ 
re," she said. Since one had not seen a 
face at any of the windows the first time, 
the family must have been watching 
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The hunt for Sukh Ram began on 19 August 
when London correspondents were tipped off 
that he was in the city for treatment. For the 
media, locating the former Union minister 
became a full-time job after news of the CBI 
raid on his house appeared 


from the shadows. 

For the media, the hunt fr Sukh Ram 
became a full-time job for a week after 
news of the CBI raid on his house 
appeared. 

T he hunt began on Monday, 19 
August, when London correspon¬ 
dents were lipped off by their papers that 
Sukh Ram was in London for treat- 

_____menl. Immediately, the 

Indian High Commission 
Mas contacted which first 
said it didn’t know where 
he was and then said he 
had left for the United Sla¬ 
tes for treatment. Sukh 
Ram’s son-in-law Dr 
Vashist also told 
reporters that he was not 
in the UK and had gone to 
the United States for 
treatment. 

A check of private Lon¬ 
don hospitals like the 
Cromwell Hospital, 
Harley Street Clinic, Wel- 
, linglon Hospital, Prin¬ 

cess Grace, London Cli- 
/ nic and others revealed 

■t that the former minister 

p was not admitted in any. 

|L£.*: Dr Khalid Hameed, chief 

executive of the Crom- 
Hospital, London’s 
premier private hospital, 

■ • the place where Indian 
politicians go for treat- 
, ment, said he had not 
" received any notification 
that Sukh Ram may be 
‘^^**^* visiting the hospital. 

Sukh Ram has had 
open heart surgery some 
years back and needs to 
attend a cardiac clinic. 
Indian High Commission 
officials said on 19 
August that Sukh Ram 
had probably gone to 
Houston for treatment. 

By Tuesday, 20 
August, reporters were 
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more or less convinced that Sukh 
Ram was in the US. But then Air India 
reservation charts revealed a different 
story. 

It showed that Sukh Ram had boarded 
the AI 111 for New York on 12 August 
and returned to London by AI 112 on the 
16th. But the high commission still 
insisted that he was booked to travel but 
did not use his ticket on the 16th. 

As speculation grew that Sukh Ram 
was definitely in the UK and probably 
staying with his daughter, reporters 
hounded Dr Vashist at his clinic in 
Southend-on-Sea. The Vashists chang¬ 
ed their telephone number by the middle 
of the week and Dr Vashist started scree¬ 
ning calls, not taking any calls from 
people who were not his patients. 

By Thursday (22 August) evening, all 


till late afternoon on Thursday. 

T he small coastal town of Southend- 
on-Sea has several Indian doctors 
and one of them expressed surprise that 
calls were being diverted from Dr 
Vashist’s house if he was in. The doctor 
described Dr Vashist as a private person 
who ran a one-man clinic and who occa¬ 
sionally attended the doctors’ meetings 
in the area. Most Indian doctors in the 
area were surprised to learn that Dr Vash¬ 
ist was related to Sukh Ram. 

Early morning on Fnday (23 August), 
Sunday managed to speak to Dr Vashist 
at his clinic. He confirmed that Sukh 
Ram was in the UK, and that he would 
he reluming to India soon. 

”He is around, yes," said Dr Vashist. 
"But he is not here. You ask the high 


that Sukh Ram had been staying with 
them for the last three days after return¬ 
ing from the US and was going to return 
to India after a week. 

The high commission informed the 
CBl in India which immediately told the 
mission to inform Sukh Ram to contact 
them after he returned and keep them ! 
informed of his travel plans. 

But while Dr Vashist claimed that 
Sukh Ram had stayed with them for the 
past three days. Air India reservations 
revealed that Sukh Ram had a booking 
from New York to London on 16 
August, which meant he had been stay¬ 
ing there for the whole week. And all the 
while Dr Vashist had denied that Sukh 
Ram was staying with him. 

It was by mid-aftemoon on Friday 
that reporters started arriving at Sukh 



Air India 

reservation charts 
revealed that 
Sukh Ram had 
boarded Aim 
fbrNewYoikon 
12 August and 
returned to 
London by AI 112 
on the 16th. But 
the Indian High 
Commission 
insisted that he 
was booked to 
travel but did not 
use his ticket 


calls to Dr Vashist’s house were being 
diverted. Even the emergency telephone 
operator for the clinic, who should have 
been able to contact him for a patient at 
any lime for an emergency, was unable 
to get in touch. Contacted by Sunday, 
the emergency operator said calls were 
being diverted and Dr Vashist was proba¬ 
bly out of town. The operator was surpri¬ 
sed to hear that Dr Vashist was very 
much around and had been at his clinic 


commissioner." 

Pressed further he said: "He is under¬ 
going treatment. He will be returning to 
India. He is not hiding." Dr Vashist refus¬ 
ed to elaborate on the details of the treat¬ 
ment or reveal the name of the clinic 
Sukh Ram was attending. 

Later in the day, the Indian High Com¬ 
mission confirmed that Dr Vashist had 
called them shortly after 8.30 am (just 
after he spoke to Sunday) and told them 


Ram’s cosy hide-away. But the former 
telecommunications minister preferred 
not to meet them. He has informed the 
high commission that he will return in a 
week. At the time of going to press no 
bookings had been made with Air India 
for the return travel. Given that the CBI 
has indicated that it is waiting to ques¬ 
tion him, Sukh Ram would be in no tear¬ 
ing hurry to rush back. • 

ShnbBttl BmBU/London 
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FOLLOW-UP 


THE BATTLE FOR 
GUJARAT 

Shankersinh Vaghela forms the Rashtriya Janata Party and threatens to 

topple the Suresh Mehta regime 

F |c)r a party that pndes itself on ML As to Khajuraho — Atal Behari Vaj- And as the rift between the two strongii 
its discipline, Gujarat is prov- payee's "compromise formula" saved en of Gujarat politics — Keshubh 
ing to be the Bharatiya Janata the day for the BJP in Gujarat. Suresh Patel and Shankersinh Vaghela — wid 
Party's (BJP) Achilles' heel Mehta was appointed chief minister in ned, the cracks in the BJP began 
Over the past year or so, ihe place ofPatel and a crisis was averted. show. Things snowballed after Atm 

But this was, at besf, a paich-up job. 


F pr a party that pndes itself on 
its discipline, Gujarat is prov¬ 
ing to be the Bharatiya Janata 
Party's (BJP) Achilles' heel 
Over the past year or so, ihe 
chaotic state of affairs in this western 

stronghold has been a i-- 

cause for both emban*ass- 
ment and concern for the 
saffron brigade. 

On 20 August, when 
rebel BJP leader Shanker¬ 
sinh Vaghela chose to 
break away from the par¬ 
ty and Boat his own politi¬ 
cal outfit, the Rashtriya 
Janata Party (RJP), there 
was almost an air of inevi¬ 
tability about it all. And 
as one minister after ano¬ 
ther deserted the BJP ’ v. 

government led by Sur- 
esh Mehta and joined for- 
ces with Vaghela, the 
state was plunged into a 
constitutional crisis. At ‘ 
the time of writing this 
report, the Vaghela camp 
claimed that the Suresh 
Mehta regime had lost its 
majority and demanded 
its resignation, but the ' 

Governor was taken ill 
before he could order a 
head count. 




The tiouble in Gujarat 
dates back to September 
last year when former 
state parly unit chief 
Shankersinh Vaghela 
declared war against 
chief minister Keshubhai 
Patel. Amidst high drama 
— including the famous 
‘hijacking' of 48 


On 20 August, Shankersinh Vaghela announced the 
formation of the Rashtriya Janata Party and made it 
clear that it would provide a common platform for 
BJP rebels in Gujarat, Maharashtra, Madhya 
Pradesh and Rajasthan 


And as the rift between the two strongm¬ 
en of Gujarat politics — Ke.shubhai 
Patel and Shankersinh Vaghela — wide¬ 
ned, the cracks in the BJP began to 
show. Things snowballed after Atma- 
ram Patel, a senior BJP leader and 
- Vaghela loyalist, was bea¬ 
ten uf) by supjx^rters of 
Keshubhai Paid on 20 
May 

The BJP high com¬ 
mand backed Keshubhai 
Paid and decided to side¬ 
line Vaghela. His sup¬ 
porters did not find a 
place m the slate cxecii- 
iive council announced 
on 2 August And after 
the rebel leader threaten¬ 
ed to launch a new party. 
Ihe BJP high command 
decided to expel Shanker¬ 
sinh Vaghela on 7 August. 

Vaghela then hit the 
warpath with a vengean¬ 
ce. It was somewhat in 
the fitness of things that 
exactly three months 
after the assault on Atrna- 
ram Patel, Shankersinh 
Vaghela announced the 
formation of his new par¬ 
ty, the RJP. This was on 
4' 20 August, at a conven- 

^ tion organised by the Lok- 
shahai Purakasha Samiii 
and Gujarat Garima 

- Samiti. The packed Ram 

fhci Grounds in Ahmeda- 

bad provided Vaghela 
ndd6 it with jtisi the platform he 

rm for wanted. And the expelled 

liva leader played his 

^ role to perfection. 

Vaghela .spelt out his 
onc-point aiiti-BJP politi- 
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L.K. Advani: prime target for the rebels 


ca! agenda by announc¬ 
ing that the RJP would 
unite BJP dissidents not 
only in Gujarat, but also 
in states like Maha¬ 
rashtra, Madhya Pradesh 
and Rajasthan. And 
while these plans seemed 
to justify the ‘Rashtriya' 
aspect of the new party, 
there is every indication 
that It is in the fight for 
Gujarat that Vaghela’s 
political future lies. In 
fact, the RJP has chosen 
Gujarat’s map as its party 
symbol. 

I n a severe indictment 
of the BJP leadership, 

Vaghela alleged that the 
pei’^ple of Gujarat had 
been betrayed by the par¬ 
ly since the day Keshubhai Patel became 
chief minister. He lamented that he and 
the party workers had strived for .30 
years to bring the BJP to power in Guja¬ 
rat. But after the 1994 Assembly polls, 
they had become outsiders. 

This, alleged Vaghela, was the handi¬ 
work of not only Keshubhai Patel but 
also BJP president L.K. Advani Accus¬ 
ing Advani of being a "one-man high 
command”, Vaghela claimed that the 
BJP president did not care for the party 
w orkers. He accused Adviuii of having 
engineered the split in the Gujarat unit 
and went on to state how even Alai Beha- 
ri Vajpayee (Vaghcla’s political men¬ 
tor) was "fiiisiratcd" with the party presi¬ 
dent’s style of functioning. 

Advani was also the prime target of 
the sadhus of the Vishwa Hindu Paii- 
shad (VHP) who attended the 20 August 
meet. Comparing the assault on Atma- 
ram Patel to Draupadi’s vastraharan, 
the sadhus gave the call for another 
Mahabharat against the BJP high com¬ 
mand. Most VHP members attacked 
L.K. Advani tor his "inaction" over the 
"humiliation" of Vaghela’s supporters 
at the hands of their rivals and accused 
him ot "betraying" Gujarat "in the name 
of Ram". "Dhrilarashtra could be forgiv¬ 
en for being blind, but what about Mr j 
Advani?" asked a sadhu. A more soft 
line was taken towards Vajpayee. "Just 
as Dasarath could not prevent Ram’s 
exile, Vajpayee is helpless at the expul¬ 
sion of Vaghela," observed a VHP 
member. 

"Mahabharat" or no Mahabharat, the 
battle-lines have clearly been drawn bet¬ 


ween Shankersinh Vaghela and the BJP 
leadership. Vaghela claims to enjoy the 
support of about 40 out of the 121 BJP 
MLAs in the Gujarat Assembly, thus 
challenging the authority of the Suresh 
Mehta government. This claim has been 
refuted by Mehta, setting the stage for a 
crucial numbers game in the Gujarat 
Assembly. 

While it is unlikely that Vaghela w'ill 
actually be able to drum up the kind of 
support that he claims to enjoy, his rebel¬ 
lion has forced the BJP leadership to 
push the panic button. The presence of a 
number of rebel BJP leaders at Vaghe- 
la's rally was an indication that he W'as 
capable of hitting the party where it 
hurts most. 


Kashiram Rana: showing sympathy 
for Vaghela 



n a desperate bid to 
stem the rot, stale BJP 
chief Vajubhai Vala pro¬ 
mptly filed a petition 
before the Speaker of the 
Gujarat A.ssembly 

requesting him to initiate 
disqualification proceed¬ 
ings against ten rebel 
MLAs. 

These rebels had 
submitted a memoran¬ 
dum to the Gujarat Gover¬ 
nor on 18 August claim¬ 
ing that they were a splin¬ 
ter group of the BJP and 
had then attended Vaghe¬ 
la’s convention two days 
later. Acting on this, the 
House issued show- 
cause notices to ten expel¬ 
led BJP legislators on 21 
August. 

In a quick counter-attack, two Vaghe¬ 
la supporters, Vedmani Mishra and 
Ajay Patel, filed a public interest litiga¬ 
tion before the Gujaral High Court seek¬ 
ing judicial intervention on the di.squaJi- 
fication issue. 

But what really became the talk of the 
tow n was the surprise visit of Kashiram 
Rana, the deputy whip of the BJP in the 
lA)k Sabha and former president of the 
Gujaral unit, to Ahmedabad. Rana met 
Shankersinh Vaghela and declared: "It 
is not a crime to meet a person. The BJP 
cannot expel or suspend me for this." 
Rana came aw'ay insisting that "politics 
was not discussed". But few, if any, 
were willing to buy this line. And while 
Rana was tight-lipped about his talks 
with Vaghela, he had a lot to say about 
the Gujaral cnsis. 

"Had prompt action been taken again¬ 
st those who had engineered the defeat 
of parly candidates in the Lok Sabha 
polls and humiliated Aimaram Patel, the 
crisis lacing the party and the slate 
government could have been averted," 
said Rana. Describing the slate of affairs 
in Gujarat as "very fluid", Rana maintai¬ 
ned that "all was not lost yet" provided 
the party high command could take 
"immediate steps, including disciplina¬ 
ry action, to infuse confidence in the 
rank and file". 

But with Shankersinh Vaghela and 
his RJP looming large and the state 
government struggling to set its house in 
order, confidence is a rare commodity in 
the Gujarat BJP ranks today. • j 

K. Kumar/Ahmedatml I 
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For your eyes only 

Exc inter laser therapy holds out hope for those with heavy glasses 


F br IS-ycar-old Jahanara Banu, it 
was a dream come true. For ten 
years, Banu, with a minus 12 
vision, had been stuck with thick glasses 
which not only hid her beautitul, hazel 
eyes but, believed her family, had beco¬ 
me a stumbling block in finding a suita¬ 
ble boy. 

liver since she went in for excimer 
laser treatment to conect her v ision three 
months ago, she has not only been able 
to junk her glasses but is also hopeful of 
marrying ‘a smart young man'. "My life 
has changed like I never expected," she 
says. 

For many like Banu, excimer laser 
technology holds out im:nense hope. 
Pioneered in Canada 
almost a decade ago, this 
non-surgical method to 
correct vision has benefit¬ 
ed eight Uikh people 
worldwide. It found its 
way to the Shankar 
Neiralaya in Madras a 
couple of years ago 
However, because of the 
high expense involved in 
.setting up the machines. 

It hasn’t found ver>' many 
takers. 

But Dr Sanjay Chau- 
dhury, an eye surgeon at 
the Delhi-based Sanjee 
van Hospital, believes 
that it IS a revolutionary | 

’technique that must be | 
adopted by leading sur- 5 
geons. Chaudhury, who f 
has received training at i 
the Gimbal Eye Centre in 
Calgary, Canada, has performed 
over 500 excimer operations since last 
December at the hospital. 

What IS excimer la.ser treatment? Pul 
simply, it is a non-surgical procedure for 
the correction of such vision disorders 
as short-sightedness, long-sightedness 
and astigmatism (inability of the eyes to 
focus for long) for which spectacles or 
contact lenses have to be used. With exci¬ 
mer laser treatment — a procedure that 
could take ai>ything from 20 to 90 
seconds — you could chuck away those 
optical aids forever. 


But first, an accurate assessment of 
the disorder has to be made. This is fed 
into a computer which maps out the cor¬ 
neal topography. The data is then fed 
into the computer memory of the laser. 
By the press of a button, the laser painles¬ 
sly re-profiles the surface of the cornea, 
shaving off a thin layer of corneal tissue 
to decrease or increase corneal curvature 
which leads to a proper focusing ol light 
lays. 

The technique can correct short¬ 
sightedness ranging from minus one to 
minus 20, long-sightedness of plus one 
to plus ten and astigmatism ranging bet¬ 
ween 1.0 and 6.0. 

fo qualify for surgery, patients must 


Eye surgeon Sanjay 
Chaudhury believes that 
excimer laser technology is a 
revolutionary technique that 
must be adopted by leading 
surgeons. Since last December, 
Chaudhury has performed 
more than 5^ such operations 


be over 18 and have had stable vision for 
the past one year. In addition, the eyes 
should be free from complicating inju¬ 
ries, infection or cataract. Women, of 
course, should not be pregnant or 
nursing. 

The treatment is neither cheap nor 
free from risks. The total ci^st is around 
Rs 2(),0(X) (hospitalisation, if required, 
IS extra). Moreover, there is a risk of cor¬ 
neal scamng. Says Dr I.M. Patel, an eye 
surgeon, "If comeal scarring occurs, it 
can be a permanent eyesore." And while 
Chaudhury admits that there is a nsk of 
comeal scarring, chances of it happen¬ 
ing are only one per cent. 

In any case, excimer laser treatment is 


preferable to the more conventional radi¬ 
cal keratotomy or RK which was, till 
now, the only other technique available 
to correct vision. RK, which involves 
the making of radi;il cuts in the cornea 
with a diamond-tipped knife to correct 
vision, can make the eyeball vulnerable 
to disease. 

Whatever be the debate, the fact of the 
matter is that excimer laser surgery, 
which had been till now a privilege of 
the West, is now' accessible in India. If 
you can afford it.# 

Nemta Lal/New Delhi 
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A private company will make a mega-event of India *s 50 years of freedom 


P repare for the onslaught. Even as 
we get into the 50th year of Indi¬ 
an Independence (and never 
mind the scams, the crores tumbling out 
of cupboards and the criminals in Parlia¬ 
ment), a host of companies have swung 
into the act. 

The Mera- 

Bharat-Mahan-is-tuming-50 package 
extends to films (Hindustani, 
Kaalapani), publications 
(Freedom: the world’s 
greatest idea, says a lead¬ 
ing daily) and such pro¬ 
ducts as Siyaram suiting 
(their latest campaign has 
a host of high-profile 
NRIs coming home to 
Siyaram). And now, an 
event management com¬ 
pany has jumped onto the 
patriotic bandwagon. 

The company. Showti¬ 
me, has announced the 
launch of not a new pop 
star nor a brand of under¬ 
wear but — hold your 
breath—an entire nation¬ 
al movement. 

"We have lost the mea¬ 
ning of Independence 
and through this show, 
we intend to convert the 
event to a national move¬ 
ment," says Michael 
Menezes, the chief execu¬ 
tive officer of Showtime. 

In less grandiose terms 
this translates into a 
sound-and-light show that will be taken 
to 50 cities throughout the country. 

"I happened to be in Singapore for 
their 25th anniversary celebrations and 
was struck by the national fervour that I 
witnessed. There was a similar show 
there and so I thought it would be a good 
idea to do something on those lines in 
our country,” says Menezes. 

Showtime then approached a freelan¬ 
cer, Sunita Khosla, to direct the entire 
show. ”It’s been so much a part of me 
that it did not take long for me to compi¬ 
le,” says Khosla. "My earliest memories 
of my childhood is that of my father pick-, 
ing me up and saying,'look, my 


daughter is bom in free India.’.” 

The show will integrate film, special 
effect lighting, laser and sound to one 
electrified whole. In fact, the images 
will be over 70 feet high. "I’m sure it 
won’t turn out to be just another event 
like the Wills World Cup,” assures 
Menezes. 

The show will bekicked off on 2 Octo¬ 
ber — Gandhiji’s birth anniversary — 


and the grand finale will be held at the 
Jawaharlai Nehru Stadium, New Delhi, 
on 15 August 1997. 

The reason for having these shows is 
to get the masses involved in the move¬ 
ment, says Menezes. "The average man 
on the street should participate in this 
national movement and feel proud of 
being an Indian,” he says. 


lo a^lehraie India eniering its 5()!l{ year of Independenci 
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kte% s^ys Micliael 
lilenczcs, <^ief executive 
i^iflcer lif Showtim 
convert the 50th 
anniversary celebrations 
into a nathnial movaneiit. In 
less gri^ow feM this 
trjini^teatotOfi 


sonna-m-hS^tshow ttoa 


"Hindustan meri jaan, meri jaan 
Hindustan" is the theme of the show 
which will have commentary by Suresh 
Oberoi. 

With less than two months to go 
before it is kicked off. Showtime has its 
hands full. And the pre-publicity hype 
has ensured that expectations are very 
high indeed. 

But one thing is for sure: with a whole 
year head of us, we are likely to be treat¬ 
ed to more of the same thing. 

And never mind the odd spoilsport in 
the form of a Sukh Ram, Chandra 
Swami or Ameer Bhai. • 
ParonUimMulfhofiaMyay/NmwDmM * 
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SPOTLKMIl 


ITAR ATTRACTION 



Swama Mallawaradielii: roia aiodal 


RUPINDER SHARMA 




The festival 
of Sri 
Lankan films — to 
celebrate 50 years of Sri 
Lankan cinema— 
organised in New Delhi 
recently may have been 
well-received. But it was 
Swarna Mallawarachchi 
who was a smash hit. 

The famous Sinhalese 
actress was the cynosure 
of all eyes and 
undoubtedly the star 
attraction at the festival. 
Mallawarachchi, who has 


so far acted in 45 films in 
a career spanning three 
decades, has an array of 
awards—from the Best 
Actress Award, which 
she has picked up 13 
times, to the Presidential 
Award to the National 
Award of Kala Shuri—to 
her credit. 

Little wonder then that 
film buffs in New E)elhi, 
who got a taste of the 
versatile actress’ skills, 
haven’t stopped talking 
about Mallawarachchi. 


Lording it 

He’s always 


active supporter of the 
Labour Party and now, 
Swraj Paul can don the 
cloak and enter the House 
of Lords as a Labour peer. 
For Lord Paul, as he will 
be known from now on, 
has just been granted a life 
peerage and can take his 
seat in the House of Lords 
as a working life peer. 

The honour comes in 
recognition of his service 
to the manufacturing 
industry, together with 
his contribution to the 
social and cultural 
environment. 

This is indeed a proud 
moment for Swraj Paul, 


IVER 



who became a British 
citizen in 1976 and is 
today listed among the 
100 richest people in the 
UK. 

"I am deeply 
honoured," says Paul. "It 
inspires me to continue 


Bijli AUR CHANDNI 


SangMta Blllanl: playing out a (Ml IN* drama? 
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Swnil Paul: labour of lova 

my efforts to serve the 
industry, the economy 
and the wider 
community." 

And knowing Paul, he 
will labour to fulfill that 
promise. 


For months 
now, she’s 
been playing the Dreaded 
Other Woman; the one 
who broke up 
Azharuddin’s marriage; 
the one who caused our 
various cricket defeats; 
the one who wrecked a 
promising cricket star’s 
career. 

Sangeeta Bijiani has 
got so used to 
playing the vamp that it’s 
probably going to take a 
while for her to warm up 
to her new performance 
—acting for the small 
screen in a serial called 
Chandni. To be aired on 
Doordarshan’s Metro 
channel, the serial has 
Bijii in a ‘challenging’ 
role and deals with love 
and revenge. 

Any resemblance to 
real life is purely 
coincidental. 


Somewi^tutbiil^ 
idaticmsdiip she was 
known as Bosky— 
somewhat KAuMy, 
big-eyed, clinging to 
d^hermb^ 
Raakhi's sari or 


Otuzar skiata. 

l^,itwasanrii0r 
pleasant soipiise to SM 
a grown-up Bosl^ 
(nowknownas 
MeghnaGalzv)on 
television the odier 
night,anchoriima 
programme calm 
Pdptraddng. lUittri.-.. 
reacdonshave.' 
generaQybeon :. . 
poritivh.!nie music 
showiiocidentaUy,- 
features p<^.ii6ggaa;. 
atiriteclmo,.^9Qnu 


GUARD 

As president 
of die Board 
of Control for Cricket in 
India (BCCI), Indeijit 
Singh Bindra had sorted 
out many a problem 
plaguing the Indian 
squad. Now he’s been 
called upon to bail out the 
Punjab chief minister . 
from the mess he is in. 

Recently, Bindra was 
appointed principal 
secretary to Harcharan 







I.S. Bindra: anoUmr 
dinUMigliig amlgnmunt 





Singh Brar. The posting 
may have taken many by 
surprkse but those who 
know the high-profile 
BCCI president say that 
he’s an extremely 
efficient administrator. 

Obviously, it’s a 
political appointment and 
chief minister Brar, 
pushed to the brink by 
rebel partymen and an 
inefficient bureaucracy, is 
banking on Bindra’s 
troubleshooting abilities. 
And knowing Bindra’s 
drive, he might just as 
well make a success out ol 
his new assignment. 


1—7SBplBmbBrig9e 
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Tut: RE IS A CAUSE AND AN F- F K (“ C T NO STARTLING 
REVELATION THIS, BUT HERE.S A REMINDER. WHENEVER 
AN ElGI f’RODUCT IS SPURRED INTO ACTION. WHAT YOU 
WI L. L. S F;. E' IS THE DI F E ff R Ff N C E“ I N P E R F O Ft M A N C' tC WHAT Y O U 
WON T IS THE METICULOUS R&D TF^AT GOES INTO IT NOF-? 
W'II.,L YOU E3E ABLE TO SPOT THOSE LITTl, E EXTRAS WHICH 


GIVE EVENLY ELGI USER THAT EXTRA. 


// nseen 



c's'- • 



Reciprocating air compreseor 



Screw air compreswr 
(Electric powered) 



Screw air con^rressor 
(7kv Oage, diesel powermO 


E X T Ft' A E N G I N E E R I N G 


For further details write to 
miBQmPMENTSLW,, 
RegfLQ^ IndiaHouse, 
ThchyRoad, 
(kmhatore’641018, 

(Srms.^immJCS'. 

Fdex: 085^8222, 

M 422-300344 






The cell phone 
market is still waiting 
for big buyers 


t\s one of the biggest puzzles in 
business today. At socialite soi¬ 
rees and in Parliament, shopping 
malls and chambers of commerce, 
the ubiquitous cell phone is now a 
common sight. But, in business terms, a 
year after its launch, the growth of the 
cell phone market has clearly remained 
below expectations. 

As a status symbol, it’s up there along 
with Coke and Cielos. But in real terms, 
despite Us very visible presence in the 
Indian urban scene, the market boom is 
yet to take place. 

"The cellular industry has not really 
taken off," admits a spokesman for 
Essar Cellulars Limited. "It is mainly 
because of the high customs duties on 
the handsets and the non-awareness of 
cellular technology," explains Rajeev 
Kap(X)r, director, Ericsson Cellulars. 
When cell phones were launched a year 
ago, everyone knew that the service 
wouldn’t come cheap. But the telecom 
industry had hoped that there would be 
enough people for whom the price 
wouldn’t be a major constraint. 

A call in the peak hours between 9 am 
and 11 am or 5 pm and 7 pm costs Rs 
16.80 per minute. During non-peak 
hours, between 6 am and 9 am, 11 am 
and 5 pm and 7 pm and 10 pm, the rate 
comes down to Rs 8.40. There is also a 
separate rate of Rs 4 20 for calls bet¬ 
ween 10 pm and 6 am. Moreover, users 
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CaU 


have to pay half the normal rates for 
receiving a call at the given hours. 

In other words, a five-minute call on 
your cell phone during peak hours costs 
around Rs 80. The same call on a land 
line w'ould cost only Rs 2. Many subscri¬ 
bers were initially taken aback by their 
bills. Dhiraj Kumar of Delhi says he 


cmerwards 


As far as handsets are concerned, Nokia 
exercises haveobviouslypaidoff. 
the oldest and the pioneer of the 


1 


com^ at the top. 

Ericsson and 

handset, has 
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^BHARATI CELLULAR 38,013 




ESSAR CELLULAR 25,400 


BPL TELECOM 22.985 


HUTCHISON 15,000* 


r 


USHA MARTIN 5,254 




MODI TELSTRA 8,676 


RPG CELLULAR 6,360 


SKYCELL 7,450 


^ till March tm 
♦ figures compiled on 31 July 


couldn’t believe his eyes*. "I had a Rs 
15,(XX) bill in the first month," he says. 
Hpwever, Rajivc Chandra, marketing 
manager (cellular). Motorola India, sug¬ 
gests, "Users can use their instrument 
judiciously." 

No wonder most cell phone users do 
not give out their numbers freely, prefer¬ 
ring instead to give it to a select few. Sub¬ 
scribers can also use their phone only for 
emergencies. "A study done in America 
showed that most cell phone users made 
use of their mobiles to call when they 
were late or had got held up," says 
Chandra. 

It is nobody’s case that cell phones are 
used for chit-chat. And now that the initi¬ 
al euphoria is gone, users are more conci- 
ous about their meter ticking away at an I 


exorbitant rate. Besides, most instru¬ 
ments have a facility identifying an inco¬ 
ming call, so that subscribers can decide 
whether or not to take a call. If the call is 
from a land line, then it’s even more con¬ 
venient: take the call and say you’ll call 
back. Every operator gives subscribers 
the first two seconds free. Hence, you 
can make the call without being charged. 

But apart from the cost of making and 
receiving calls, there is first the fairly 
substantial investment to be made on the 
handset itself. 

The cell phone industry has two main 
anus — the handset manufacturers 
(Nokia, Ericsson, Siemens etc.) and the 
service providers (Bharati Cellulars, 
Modi Telstra etc.). The .service provi¬ 
ders set up the base stations and run the 
operation, while the handsel manufactu¬ 
rers import the sets. 


Once you have an instrument, getting 
the SIM card from the service providers 
is a cinch. According to one estimate, 
there are around 36,(WO illegal handsets' 
in Delhi alone. But there is no guarantee 
on such sets, and you have to forgo such 
frills as after-sales service. 

Moreover, those who favour the grey 
market can easily be caught and booked 
for breaking the law. Since operators 
have the details of subscribers, all the 
customs authorities have to do is to run a 
check by asking operators for a list of 
subscribers who have bought connec¬ 
tions without the instrument. Sub¬ 
sequently, the users listed may be asked 
to provide evidence that they have 
bought the instrument from legitimate 
sources. 

On the plus side, however, the prices 
of sets are expected to come down fol- 



s 

iANJEEV SHARMA I 


Says the mariteting 


manager off Nokia 


Mobile Phones 


(India and South 
Asia), ffbr most 
, Delhiites the cell 

■ . B 


Customs duty on the handsets stand at 
a whopping 815 per cent making the 
sets extremely expensive. There is, 
however, a flourishing grey market 
where the price difference, depending 
on the model, could range from Rs 2,(X)0 
to Rs 8,0()0. While the Siemens S4 
model sold by Air Tel comes for Rs 
34,(X)0, you could buy it, for instance, 
for Rs 25,(X)0 in the grey market. 


instrument to be 
displayed rather 
than uMd,astatus 
^boi of sorts 


lowing the ten per cent reduction in 
basic duty announced by the finance 
mini.ster in the recent Budget. But the 
fact remains that despite possibly chea¬ 
per instruments, the cost of air lime will 
remain the same. 


Ks marketing strategy 
Siemens are close 
tie widest range. 



and image-building 
behind. And Motorola, 
Alcatel is a new entrant 
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But there arc other types of thefts too. 
Subscribers can give service providers a 
fake address. If they are not screened pro¬ 
perly, there is always the chance that 
they would default on bill payments, 
and then get another SIM card using a 
fake name and address. In a buyer's mar¬ 
ket, getting a SIM card is a piece of cake. 
"It doesn't happen that way though," 
says an Essar spokesman. "Every sub¬ 
scriber has to first fill up form listing 
his details. Then comes verification. 
Only after that, is the SIM card given." 

But what if someone has the SIM card 
code of another person? It may be possi¬ 
ble to break into his billing. However, 
for this, he has to have a fake SIM card. 
"This is a flourishing business abroad 
and it will not be long before such practi¬ 
ces come to India." says T.K. Sandell, 
president of the Telecom Industry and 
Services Association of India. To tackle 
this problem, many sets have introduced 
a special voice code. In these, the phone 
operates only if the subscriber uses it. 

The competition is tough tor both 
instrument manufacturers and service 
providers. As a consequence, subscri¬ 
bers are being assiduously wooed. 
Essar, for instance, is providing hand¬ 
sets at a monthly instalment of Rs 667. 
Air Tel has recently announced its 
spouse offer under which subscribers 
can get an additional Air Tel SIM card 

V HAJAOOPAL 

A look at the number of subscribers 
per city reveals interesting trends. Till 
July this year, there were over 1.17 lakh 
cell phone users in the country with 
Delhi leading with 60,(X)0, followed by 
Mumbai (.^7,CX)0) and Madras and Cal¬ 
cutta (I4,{XK)) In terms of actual usage, 
however, Delhi lags behind: the average 
air lime in other citie.s is seven to ten 
minutes a day while in Delhi, it's only 
five to seven minutes. 

Sanjeev Sharma, marketing manager, 

Nokia Mobile Phones (India and South 
Asia) calls this the ‘psychographics' of 
the Delhi buyer. For most Dcihiites the 
cell phone is an instrument to be display¬ 
ed rather than used, a status symbol of 
sorts. 

thefts and 
are becom¬ 
ing more and more common. Indeed, 
there are several ways how one can 
cheat. For instance, one can easily pick 
lip your instrument if you are careless. 

And in such cases, the SIM card which 
should help detect the theft can be easily 
destroyed. 


W ith running costs high, 
other forms of cheating 



• Weight and Size should 
be the grst consideration. 
The set should not be too 
heavy dr bulky 

• The antenna should be 
retractable, not fixed 

• it is always better to 
hold the phone to the ear 
and see how handy it is 

• One more thing to see 
is if the tone and the 



and standby time will the 
battery sustain is another 
factor 

• Abattery^charger 
comes with most 
cellphones. The user 
should find out how long 
the battery takes to get 
charged. It is always good 
to keep a spare battery 

• One should check if the 
phone allows electronic 


LOOK BEFORE YOU BUY 


ringing volumeof the 
phone are adjustable. 

• Most phones have a 
back-lit display, but its 
size may differ. 

• The memory of the 
phone is another 
important area. It is here 
that messages and other 
data can be stored. 

• How much of talk time 



locking with a password 
to guard against misuse 

• It is better to go for 
phones that have 
fax/modem and E-Mail, 
call forwarding and short 
message serving facilities 

• The prices of handsets 
vary from operator to 
operator and from city to 
city 
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gratis for spouses and other significant 
facilities. 

And starting from July this year, nine 
service providers, including Air Tel, 
AT<?i:T, Hexacom, Hscotcl, Max Touch 
and Modiconi, have got together to 
launch the World I Network. With this, 
subscribers can retain cell phone facilit¬ 
ies even when they travel out of town, 
farlier. subscribers had to change their 
SIM cards whenever they went to ano¬ 
ther city. 

As far as handsets are concerned, 
Nokia comes off at the to|> Its unique 
marketing strategy and image-building 
exercises have obviously paid off. But 
Hricsson and Siemens are close behind. 
Siemens S3 has sold 1 (),(MX) pieces. Alca¬ 
tel is a new and late entrant m the market 
along with Panasonic. And Motorola, 
the oldest and the pioneer ol the handset 
ha'N the widest range. 

T he hisiory of the cell phone industry 
111 India has been marked by various 
phases It was in 1992. that the Indian 
go\crnmcm decided to open the market 
for cellular serMces Three years and 
several legal battles later, the services 
commenced in August 1993. But this 
was only in the four metros. 

Two operators per city were granted 
licences for Delhi, it was Bharati Cellu¬ 
lar Limited and Sterling Cellular 
Limited: m Mumbai. Hutchison Max 
'reiccom and BPL Telecom Limited; 
Modi Telstra and Usha Mai tin Telecom¬ 
munication in Calcutta and RPCi Ccllu- 
lai SerMccs and Skycell Communica- 
lums m Madras. 

After the licences foi the melios were 
aw^arded, it w\is time for round two of 
the cellular tenders. Overall, 34 licences 
vveiegnen lo 4() new oixTators 
in all telecom ciicles who 
arc expected lo begin 
their opciations by Octo- 
her this year. 

Of late, there has been ^ 

a new trend w ith Indian ^ 

companies falling out ^ 

with their foreign collabo- ^ 

ralors Modicom, for f ^ , 

instance, has developed 
dilfercnces wdth ", - 

Vanguard. According to V / 

the Modis, Vanguard was ' i 

not abiding by the agree- ^ ^ 

ments of the alliance. 

Vanguard retorts that 

its Indian partners were P 1. 

trying to edge it out after ,, 

using its network and ope- _ 


CBUBMUM 

Gall Watting: If you’ra lilitariiilyDii fiaveanother<»lt coming in, your 

instrument will Indicate that sbmf^eise^ ttyhtg to get through to you. 
You could then either hang up, or ^ fm fhlt call waiting while you check 
out the second, it's almost as good aa having two lines. 

NHnad Galls: If for 

some reason your 
phone is switched oft or 
is out of reach and you 
miss a call, you can rest 
assured that the display 
panel will flash the 
number of the missed 
call. 

Gall Scraanlni: Most 
instruments identify the 
calling party which gives 
you the option of either 
taking the call or 
ignoring It. It also 
eliminates pesl^, 
anonymous calls. 

Vibrator Mode: Invaluable when you’re at a concert, paily or anywhere else 
where the electronic beep of a cell phone could be a major embarrassment. 

Short Massages: As with pagers, some handsets actually have the facility 
to record brief messages. 



rating experience lo win licences 

There have also been repoiis of a fall¬ 
out between Koshika and PIl.l'HL, the 
Philippines operator and the Usha group 






■ . m 


T.K.SANDELL 

According to the 
president of the 
Tetecom Industry 
and Services 
Association of 
India, by the end of 
the century, the 
cellular market will 
give way to new 
technology 


who fought It out in the open. Following 
this, DoT allowed certain companies to 
change their partners. Modicom replac¬ 
ed Telecom Asia & Vanguard with Dis- 
lacom and Mi^orola 

Another major problem of DoT has 
been the non-pavinent of licence fee Air- 
cell Digilink, HCL-Hindiija and JT | 
Mobile have been the defaulteis. 

Which w'ay, then, does the future lie'' 
In spite of a somewhat sluggish growth 
and market expectations falling below 
par, cell phones arc likely to be around 
— till such time as they are replaced by a 
mobile satellite communication system 
through which people will communica¬ 
te via satellite. "By the end of the centu¬ 
ry, the cellular market will gi\c way to 
new technology," says Sandell. 

But until such time, ceil phones will 
be around. And with prices coming 
down, now is the time to buy one. • 

Pwromha Mukhopadhymy/New Delhi 
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NEWSWATCH 


SCORP 


Jayalalitha 
ditches Sasikala 
to quell a 
rebellion within 
theAIADMK 



Jayaialttha’s fostar son V.N. 
Sudhakaran: facing chargas 



F inally it has happened. The 
former Tamil Nadu chief 
minister and the AIADMK 
supremo, Jayalalitha Jaya- 
ram, has disowned her "surro¬ 
gate" sister and live-in confidante 
Sasikala Natarajan. It has taken her 
more than five years to realise that 
Sasikala was the albatross around her 
neck. 

In the past, Jayalalitha had often kick¬ 
ed the ladder that helped her to climb up, 
but she wouldn’t stand anybody who 
even mildly criticised Sasikala. Indeed, 
her announcement of ultimately 
"ditching" Sasikala, made at a hurriedly 
convened party executive meet, had to 
wait till her own electoral downfall and 
a split in the party. 

"I do not telong to an individual, nor 
to any single family. I belong to all of 
you as your sister and mother," Jayalali¬ 
tha said at the meeting. Later, she went 
to meet her long-time friend, presently 
languishing in the Madras Central Pri¬ 
son. Jayalalitha told Sasikala that she 
was severing all links and that Sasikala 
and her relatives were not welcome at I 

her Poes Garden residence any more. I 
-- 


Estranged 


Their place in the household is being tak¬ 
en by two of Jaya’s female relatives who 
have flown down from Bangalore. 

Jayalalitha is trying to ensure that her 
partymen and the media are convinced 
that she is really distancing herself from 
Sasikala. The end to the relationship 
comes on the eve of the party’s general 
council meeting, and is expected to give 
her greater leverage in the party forum. 

It is likely that most of the corruption 
charges levelled against her government 
will now be deflected towards Sasikala 
and her relatives with Jayalalitha plead¬ 
ing ignorance of the irregularities com¬ 
mitted during her regime. 

Jayalalitha now alleges that the state 
police intelligence had suppressed vital 
information about the activities of those 
in her household. "Now it is clear to me 
that I was consistently fed with wrong 
information by those who were suppos¬ 


ed to provide me with accurate informa¬ 
tion. I repeat, the slate police had done 
this deliberately," said Jayalalitha. 

B ut her efforts to project an innocent 
image has not helped much. The 
AIADMK has split and the "general 
council" convened by rebels earlier 
expelled from the party by Jayalalitha, 
removed Jayalalitha herself from the 
post of general secretary and even can¬ 
celled her primary membership. They 
appointed in her place former minister 
S. Muthuswamy, a man with a compara¬ 
tively "clean" image. 

This is the second time in seven years 
that the AIADMK has split. And rival 
groups have been taking swipes at one 
another even while licking their electo¬ 
ral wounds. But the people in general 
have chosen to ignore the goings-on 
within the AIADMK. The rebels arc, 
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Jayalalitha is 
tiying to ensure 
that her 
partymenand 
the media are 
convinced that 
sheisrealfy 
distancing 
herself from 
Sasikala (left). 
And this is 
expected to give 
thefdraier 
greater leverage 
in the party forum 


bedfellows 


however, expected to run the full course. 
They have already staked a claim for the 
AlADMK’s ‘two leaves* election 
symbol. 

Whatever the intention, the rebel 
move is likely to help the AlADMK’s 
adversaries. Coming as it does on the 
eve of the much-delayed IcKal bodies’ 
polls scheduled for Septcmber-October, 
their moves could at best prompt the 
Election Commission to freeze the par¬ 
ty’s symbol until the merits of the claims 
made by the rival groups are ascertained. 

But if the panel’s past ruling is any 
indication of things to come, the verdict 
could go in favour of the official erouo. 
In the DMK symbol case of 1993, EC 
awarded the ‘rising sun’ to the official 
group led by M. Karunanidhi after going 
through the records. And in this case, 
too, Jayalalitha is said to command a 
majority in the general council even 


now and has already moved court. 

If anything, Jayalalitha may use the 
split to relaunch herself politically, to 
whatever extent possible. While the 
AIADMK is still out of favour with the 
voters, she may have her sideshow at the 
local bodies’ polls, and project herself as 
the true inheritor of the ‘MGR legacy’ 
—or whatever remains of it—given the 
substantially higher number of posts her 
faction is likely to win. That’s all she can 
expect for the present, unless of course 
the United Front regime at the Centre 
cracks up, forcing another round of Lok 
Sabha elections on the nation. 

At the same time, however, in a total¬ 
ly contrasting tendency, Jayalalitha and 
her supporters seem to be on the run as 
the law seems to be finally closing in. 
Jayalalitha’s former ministerial collea¬ 
gues, Indira Kumari and T.M. Selvaga- 
napathy, are already behind bars, and for¬ 


mer Speaker Sedapatli Muthiah and 
three other ministers, K.A. Sengoitiyan, 
S. Raghupathy and K.P. Krishnan, have 
moved court for anticipatory bail. 

Vigilance and anti-corruption depart¬ 
ment officials have raided the properties 
of these fonner ministers and have track¬ 
ed down benami dealings, bank 
accounts and unaccounted money. 

A nd now a CBI probe ordered against 
Jayalalitha for allegedly receiving 
US $ 300,000 under an immunity sche¬ 
me of the finance ministry in 1992 i.s 
tightening the noose around the fonner 
chief minister. 

As for the investigations into her sour¬ 
ce of income by Latika Saran, DIG, vigi¬ 
lance and anti-corruption, ordered by 
principal sessions Judge P. Rama- 
murthy, Jayalalitha did manage to get a 
significant reprieve by extracting a stay 




NEWSWATCH 


LOW PROnLE, HIGH DIVIDENDS 


Karunanidhi retains his goodwill even after 100 days in office 


I t came and went, unnoticed and 
noostly unsung. But for a low-key, 
half-page advertisement in the local 
press and a passing reference to the 
occasion by chief minister M. Kani- 
nanidhi in the state Assembly, the 
completion of the DMK govern¬ 
ment’s 100 days in office on 20 
August would have gone unnoticed. 
This subdued mood was very differ¬ 
ent from what the people of T^l 
Nadu had seen during the AIADMK 
rule under Jayalalitba, or Karunani- 
dhi’s rule of the early Seventies for 
that matter. 


Thereby hangs a tale. 
Taking a lesson from the 
AIADMK’s poll debacle 
and the personal defeat of 
Jayalalitha in her well- 
nurtured Bargur Assemb¬ 
ly constituency, Kanina- 
nidhi has been cautious to 
the point of erring. 
Hence, there were no cele¬ 
brations of any kind, 
either by the party or the 
government, nor any vul¬ 
gar display of money and 
power on his birthday on 
15 June or on the complex 
tion of his 100 days in 
office. 


order from Madras High Court. Fear ot 
the law is making Jayalalitha turn to the 
courts for relief. She fears arrest any day 
andls seeking a blanket anticipatory bail. 

Her friend Sasikala, for instance, has 
been granted bail in a FERA case on stiff 
terms — a cash security of Rs 3 crore 
and a bond of Rs 3 crore, besides two sur¬ 
eties each for a like sum. Shocked by the 
conditions, Sasikala has appealed to the 
Madras High Court for a modification of 
the bail terms. 

A beleaguered Jayalalitha is fighting 
the battle on two fronts — the imminent 
action against her by the authorities and 
the growing strength of her party 
dissidents. 

K.A. Krishnaswamy, a former mini¬ 
ster and a pillar of the AIADMK who 
had once stood by Jayalalitha, announc- 


The Karunanidhi government has 
so far steered clear of controversies, 
and that, by itself, is no mean achieve¬ 
ment. One case in which it could be 
faulted was the building of a car shed 
in a playground adjacent to his house 
by P\\^ minister Durai Murugan. 
But, even here, the minister stopped 
work once a newspaper took up the 
issue. 

To that extent, the press seems to 
be enjoying a whiff of fresh air. Chief 
minister Karunanidhi is easily acces¬ 
sible, be it at the government secreta- 



As far as Karunanidhi is 
concerned, he wants to 
cook Jayalalitha’s 
political goose and 
ensure that she is 
totally annihilated 
politically 


ed his resignation from party member¬ 
ship and other posts. In a statement, he 
compared the present state of affairs in 
the AIADMK to that of a "terminally ill 
cancer patient". 

While the public mood is still for 
penal action against all political wrong- 


riat or at the DMK headquarters in 
‘Anna Arivalayam’. 

But it is in the legislature that Ksuu- 
nanidhi’s new style is most evident. 
One, he respects the House as a 
whole. Two, he respects fillow mem¬ 
bers, iirespective of their party alfilia- 
tions. Be it the Telugu Ganga talks at 
Hyderabad, or the Cauvery waters 
parleys with Karnataka chief mini¬ 
ster J.H. Patel in Madras, Karunani- 
dhi has ensured the MLAs are kept 
informed about the outcome 

of the discussions, a prac- 

■ lice that had been ignored 
by all earlier tegimes 
since the Seventies. 

An opinion poll con¬ 
ducted by the SUN TV- 
Api Research Group says 
that Karunanidhi retains 
the goodwill he had on 
the eve of the elections 
even after completing 
100 days in office. Accor¬ 
ding to the findings, 
89.16 per cent of the 
people interviewed gave 
a, ’’satisfactory” and 
’’more than satisfactory" 
rating to the govern¬ 
ment’s performance. 


doers, an overdose of it — especially in 
light of the unbridled and draconian 
actions of the previous Jayalalitha 
government — could prove 
counter-productive. 

Jayalalitha is hoping against hope that 
she can make a political comeback by 
dropping Sasikala and wooing her 
detractors in her party. She is looking for 
a swing in the public mood that may cre¬ 
ate a sympathy factor for her, the same 
way it did when Moraiji Desai’s Janata 
Parly government went after Indira Gan¬ 
dhi, ensuring her early return to power in 
1980. 

But as far as Karunanidhi is concer¬ 
ned, he wants to cook Jayalalitha* s politi¬ 
cal goose and ensure that she is totally 
annihilated politically. • 

Sreedtar PUM/HUmdm 
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POWER PLAY 


RAJIV SHUKLA 


Awrongmove 


Gowda's hobnobbing with Bal Thackeray may cost the United Front dearly 


It is difficult to 
think of the Shiv 
Sena without Bal 
Thackeray at the 
helm. Over the last 
couple of months, 
the senapati has 
indicated his wil¬ 
lingness to retire 
from active poli¬ 
tics but such a move will spell doom for 
the party he formed and 
nurtured. Maharashtrians 
voted the Shiv Sena to 
power not because they 
were attracted towards 
the party and its ideolo- j 

gy, but because they reve- m 

red the leadership qualit- 1 

ies of Bal Thackeray. J 

In fact, there are indica- 
lions that the people of 

I Maharashtra are not too !|K. 

I happy with the activities 
of the Sena cadres. And 
political observers say 
that if Bal Thackeray jfr 
were to step down from 
his post, the voters could 
well switch loytilty to the JT 

BJP. Such is their faith in | 

Bal Thackeray that they [ 

will not even accept the 
person chosen by him as ^ 
his successor. There are ' 
reports that his son, 

Uddhav, nephew Raj and 
chief minister Manohar 
Joshi are in the running : 
for the top party post, but 

the truth is that none of-- 

them can match Bal Thackeray's cha¬ 
risma or mass support. 

The BJP, of course, is just waiting for 
Bal Thackeray to retire. It rode piggy¬ 
back on the Shiv Sena to make an entry 
into Maharashtra. And now that the BJP 
has struck roots in the state, its leaders 
would like to dump the Sena and make a 
bid for power on its own. There is 
already much tension in the relationship 
between the two parties and differences 
are likely to increase in the days to come. 
In the circumstances, it’s only Bal 
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Thackeray who can call a hall to BJP’s 
march in Mahara.shlra. 

Meanwhile, the meeting between 
Prime Minister H.D. Deve Gowda and 
Bal Thackeray could well cost the 
United Front dearly, especially in the 
Uttar Pradesh polls. Prominent Muslim 
leader Ali Mian is now having second 
thoughts about asking the minorities in 
the state to vote for the United Front. 
And both the Congress and the BJP have 


decided to make this an election issue. 
The Left parties, too, are unhappy with 
the fact that Deve Gowda should be seen 
in the company of Bal Thackeray. 

Several Congress leaders arc also 
embarrassed that their party should sup¬ 
port a coalition that is negotiating with a 
communal organisation like the Shiv 
Sena. Prominent CWC members have 
even urged Congress president P.V. 
Nara.simha Rao to convey their feelings 







Most United Front partners 
are embarrassed that Deve 
Gowda (left) went and met 
Bal Thackeray, especially on 
the eve of elections in Uttar 
Pradesh. If nothing else, the 
Muslims are likely to move 
away from the UF 



'itji 



over the issue to the Prime Minister. 

There is no doubt that Deve Gowda 
has made a grave political error by meet¬ 
ing Bal Thackeray, especially on the eve 
of the UPelections. If nothing else, a sec¬ 
tion of the Muslims, who were solidly 
behind the United Front, may well move 
over to the Congress-BSP combine. 
And should that happen, the United 
Front will surely miss the opportunity of 
grabbing power in the country's most 
populous and poliiically-sensiiive 
state. • 










assembly polls ’96 


Advantage: 

Farooq 

Abdullah 

_ ;4 

But a rejuvenated Congress is 
all set to challenge the 
supremacy of the National 
Conference In the Valley 

L oudspeakers blanng out parly slogans, poll 
vehicles full of enthusiastic cadres whi/zing in and 
out and colourtul posters adorning every wall — a 
rare sight in the Valley, but that's how it is today. 
With barely a week to go before polling, i^!^‘ciion 
fever has gripped Jammu and Kashmir. After nine long years, 
party offices have reopened in Srinagar and other districts and 
these days, they are packed with officials busy conducting (he 
electioneering. 

When the Election Commission announced last month that 
Assembly polls would be held in Jammu and Kashmir in four 
pha.ses, the declaration was greeted with some amount of fear 
and pessimism. But that has now given way to a sense of urgen¬ 
cy among all the major political parties and the people. As for 
the United Front govern¬ 
ment at the Centre and Prime 
Minister Deve Gowda, this 
is a gamble that could well 
break or make the new regi¬ 
me Everyone agrees that 
should the government be 
able to hold the elections 
peacefully, it will have scor¬ 
ed valuable political points. 

But there arc hurdles all 
the way. First is the threat 
from the militants, who have 
decided to keep away from 
the poll exercise. Then there 
is the Pakistan, which is hell¬ 
bent on disrupting the elec¬ 
tions. But most important of 
all is to provide security to 
the voters and the party nomi - 
nees. In fact, the decision to 
hold the polls in four phases 
is a tactical one. The aim is to 
mobilise as many securilym- 
en as possible in one area. 


During the first phase, which is scheduled on 7 September, 
elections will be held in 26 out of the 87 Assembly segments 
in the sensitive Baramullah and Kupwara districts in the Val¬ 
ley, Leh and Kargil in Ladakh and in the border districts of 
Rajouri and Poonch in the Jammu region. Polling in the Val- 
Ie>’s two other sensitive districts, Anantiiag and Phulwama, 
will beheld on 16 September. Elections in the relatively peace¬ 
ful district of Jammu will al.so be held on the same day. 

In the third phase, on 21 September, polls will be held in Sri¬ 
nagar and Budgam districts in Kashmir and Udhampur m 
Jammu. And on 30 September, Doda distnet — a hotbed of 
I militancy — will go to the polls. ' 

S uch elaborate security arrangements would not have been 
required if the All Party Humyat Conference (APHC) 
would have participated in the elections. An umbrella organi- 
I sation of several political and religious groups, the APHC has 
dublied the forthcoming polls as a ’’farcical exercise” and is 
demanding that a plebiscite be first held to decide the future 
status of the Valley. 

APHC leaders argue that past elections in the Valley have 
failed to solve the Kashmu* problem. ’’Polls have invariably 
failed to address the core issues. And unless this is done, 
peace in South Asia will remain a distant dream," explained 
Prof Abdul Gani, a senior APHC leader ”l’he ongoing move¬ 
ment in Kashmir is, m fact, the outcome of electoral politics," 
added another leader. 

His reference is obviously to the scandalous 1987 elec¬ 
tions, following which a National Conference-Congress alli¬ 
ance goN'emment led by Farooq Abdullah came to power in 
the slate. 

What follow'ed was nothing short ol' the 197.i Emergency 
declared by Indira Gandhi. Abdullah locked up the entire 
Opposition Muslim United Front (MUF) for daring to say that 
the polls were rigged. That really marked the beginning of 
militancy in Kashmir. In fact, most APHC leaders. 


■ Farooq Abdullah: working out a strategy 
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including Yasin Malika Jav- 
ed Mir, Syed Salah-ud-din, 

Maqbool Ilahi, Ashfaq Maje- 
cd Wani, Ashraf Dar and 
Ajaz Dar, were members of 
the MUF. So were Syed Ali 
Gcelani, Molvi Abbas Ansa- 
ri and Prof. Abdul Gani Butt, 
who now fonn the top rank 
of the APHC leadership. 

It was thus expected that 
the APHC would not partici¬ 
pate in the elections. And 
their strength has been rein¬ 
forced by such regional parl¬ 
ies as the People’s League, 
the People's Conference and 
the Awami Action Commit¬ 
tee, who too have decided to 
keep away from the polling 
process. 

The Jammu and Kashmir Liberation Front (JKLF), one of 
the more militant constituents of the Hurriyat, has already 
started a door-to-door campaign against the elections. Senior 
JKLF leaders such as Yasin Malik, Javed Mir and Bashir 
Ahmad Butt have visited several localities in Old Srinagar, 
where they say the response of the people was "good and 
encouraging". 

Even Shabir Shah, who was recently suspended from the 
APHC, is opposing the polls. He is busy gamering popular 
support in Baramullah and Kupwara districts. On 18 August, 
Shah toured Kupwara extensively, asking the people to keep 
away from the polling booths. 


Rao’s Congress, are going 
all out to woo the voters. In 
the last Assembly polls held 
in 1987, the National Confer¬ 
ence and the Congress, 
fought the elections toge¬ 
ther, but this time they are on 
their own. And National 
Conference workers arc con¬ 
fident that their party will 
emerge the winner and form 
the government in Srinagar. 

A section of political 
observers say that the pros¬ 
pects of the National Confer¬ 
ence have brightened follow¬ 
ing the Kuka Parray-led 
Awami League’s decision to 
contest the polls. They afgue 
that Farooq Abdulljih will 
benefit from the division of 
votes between the Congress and the Awami League. 

But a section of the National Conference leadership feels 
otherwise. They say that the Awami League will give the 
National Conference a run for its money in such areas as 
Sonawari and Bandipora. 

As It is, the National Conference is finding it difficult to 
justify its participation in the elections. Esj^cially, since the 
party had all along maintained that one of its pre-conditions 
for contesting the polls was the restoration of the state’s 
pre-1953 status. But as Farooq Abdullah explained, "We have 
not dropped the demand. Even after the elections we will con¬ 
tinue our fight to achieve autonomy." 


V RAJAQOPAL 



The defection of 
Mufti Mohammad 
Sayeed to the 
Congress has come 
as a rude shock to 
the United Front, 
whose prospects in 
the Valley now look 
bleak 


S uch campaigns notwithstanding, the mood in the pre¬ 
election camp is upbeat. And both the major contenders 
for power, Farooq Abdullah’s National Conference and 


T he Congress, of course, has no such explaining to do. It has 
all along advocated polls in Kashmir and the defection of 
Mufti Mohammad Sayeed from the Janata Dal has rejuvenat¬ 
ed the party's rank and file. 

But the Congress can least 
afford to take the National 
Conference challenge 

lightly. Though Farooq 
Abdullah’s parly is expected 
to do well in such districts as 
Baramullah and Kupwara, 
the Congre.ss will put up a 
.stiff fight in the southern dis- 
tncis. 

In the National 
Conference-Congress tussle 
for power, the Janata Dal and 
the BJP have been relegated 
to the sidelines. Though the 
BJP may fare reasonably in 
Jammu, the parly doesn’t 
really have even an outside 
chance in the Valley. And 
the Janata Dal lost the elec¬ 
tions the day Mufti Moham¬ 
mad Sayeed walked out of 
the party. 

RaMdAhmad/Srinagar 


■ JKLF leaders campaigning against the polls: will they succeed? 
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I is no longer a case of ‘Sailor 
Ahoy’ but ‘Admirals Overboard’ 
Time» tide and traditions of the 
navy are in turbulent waters. The 
war of succession for the Chief of 
Naval Staff (CNS) has hit the headlines. 
Never before has there been so much 
unadmirable torpedoing between regio¬ 
nal naval commanders that the real vic¬ 
tim has become the junior service itself. 
Old sea dogs say that the safest place dur¬ 
ing such exchanges is the target end. The 
firing will subside before 30 September 
when Admiral V.S. Shekhawat's succes¬ 
sor will be named. But the ricochets will 
continue. 

Servicemen complain that the press 
and media indulge in service-bashing. 
This lime the credit for it must be shared 
between friends or foes of the four con¬ 
tenders for the navy’s top appointment. 
Newspa|)er offices have been flooded 
with anonymous letters and documents 
tarnishing the image of the navy and the 
likely chief designate, Vice-Admiral 
Vishnu Bhagwat. The navy has become 
the most politicised of the three services. 







Troubled 

waters 

A bitter succession war tarnishes the image of 
the navy and divides it into three opposing 

camps 


The appointment of service chiefs is 
invariably preceded by kitc-llying. In 
the present instance, mudslinging and 
muckraking also. Few service chiefs 
have entered office without controver¬ 
sy. The government has normally favou¬ 
red the seniority principle, at limes mani¬ 
pulated seniority by giving extensions, 
sometimes merit superseded seniority to 
ensure the govemmenfs nominee got 
the job. 

Stephen Cohen, in his book. The Indi¬ 
an Army, has cited two examples of the 
violation of the seniority principle. They 
relate to Lieutenant-Generals T.N. 


Raina and A.S. Vaidya jumping over 
their seniors. Both occurred during Mrs 
Gandhi’s regime. Vaidya’s appoint¬ 
ment created a stir affecting the morale 
of officers. The government justified Lt- 
Gen. S.K. Sinha's supersession on the 
ground that Vaidya had more war 
decorations! 

Promotion by manipulation or using 
the press is an established feature of the 
promotion system. This separates politi¬ 
cal admirals from the purely professio¬ 
nal or fighting admirals, relegating ethi¬ 
cs and leadership below obedience and 
conformity. 


T he navy has excelled in this. None of 
the chiefs in the last decade could adv¬ 
ance the case of his chosen heir appa¬ 
rent. Admiral Nadkami wanted Vice- 
Admiral S. Jain to replace him but Jain 
lost to his junior, Vice-Admiral L. Ram- 
das, tlianks to Vishnu Bhagwat, the per¬ 
son in the eye of the pre.scni storm. Ram- 
das paid his dues to Bhagwat by rehabili¬ 
tating him following his stormy writ peti¬ 
tion challenging his supersession to com¬ 
mand of the western fleet. 

Now, retiring naval chief Shekhawat 
would prefer Vice-Admiral P.V. Das to 
succeed him, but Bhagwat will block 
this. It is a highly convoluted promotion 
scenario with trade loyalties of aviators, 
submariners and sailors clashing. These 
narrow loyalties have divided the naval 
officer corps, placing them in opposing . 
camps. For the losing side, fear of retri¬ 
bution is real. , 

The navy is the smallest service. It has 
about 5,000 officers which is roughly 15 
per cent of the total officer population of 
the armed forces. They rotate between 
fours stations: Bombay, Visakhapal- 
nam, Cochin and Delhi. 

Proximity promoted familiarity has 
led to inbre^ing and strong likes and dis¬ 
likes which permeate their families too. 
Naval officers compared to their peers in 
other services are politically sharper, 
more articulate, professidn^ly sound 
and know one another’s .soft underbelly. 
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in public. This was as unprecedented as 
the devious manner in which he was 
sought to be sidelined. 

An enquiry found Bhagwat had been 
unfairJy fixed. The fallout was that Vice- 
Admiral Jain, who was Nadkami’s chos¬ 
en successor, was overlooked by his 
junior Ramdas. The real rot started with 
the open duel fought between Jain and 
Ramdas for the pi^st of CNS. Bhagwai’s 
allegation against Jain helped Ramdas. 
The latter becoming CNS and Bhag- 
wat’s revival was almost simultaneous. 

Bhagwat withdrew his writ petition. 
This pul him back in the mainstream. He 
was awarded the command of the presti¬ 
gious western fleet denied to him earlier, 
soon promoted as deputy chief of naval 
staff and is currently C-in-C Western 
Naval Command. 

Few doubt his strong political, judici¬ 
al and bureaucratic connections. Legal 
luminaries occupied the pride pf place 
during the annual naval review held in ! 
Bombay this year. 

Bhagwal’s expose of the navy and his 
rehabilitation were more than once ques- 


Most officers are iden¬ 
tified by a brand label lin¬ 
ked to one or the other 
camp. 

The current battle of 
succession goes back to 
CNS Admiral R.H. Tahi- 
liani’s lime. The .seeds of 
division were sown by 
successive chiefs with 
Shekhawat emerging as 
the solitary buffer. He has 
tried to heal the wounds 
arising from the midnight 
change of western fleet 
commanders. That is 
where this sorry episode 
begins. 1 

In 1990, Rear Admiral Kailash Kohli 
was surreptitiously installed as western 
fleet commander replacing Rear Admi¬ 
ral Inderjeci Bedi but superseding Vish¬ 
nu Bhagwat, then chief of staff, Western 
Naval Command. This was a clear act oi 
injustice as he was denied the operation¬ 
al command of the tleet. Further, his con¬ 
fidential records were tampered with to 
fix him. But the plan boomeranged. 

Assisted by his brilliant and famous 
advocate wife Niloufer, Bhagwat filed a 
no-holds-barrcd 400-page writ petition, 
challenging his supersession. He resort¬ 
ed to means both fair and foul to expose 
the navy implicating senior officers and 
colleagues by washing their dirty linen 



Pot-shots are being traded 
between the contenders for 
the top job in the navy by 
proxy. The spiinters are 
faiiingaii over the navy. 
These war games wiii not 
end even after the navy 
changes course with the 
new chief 


tioned in Parliament and by the media. 
The then defence minister, Sharad 
Pawar, defended Bhagwat* s promotion 
despite the unethical revelations of his 
writ petition. 

Professionally, Bhagwat is rated out¬ 
standing. What is against him is his 
reversal of the National Defence Acade¬ 
my's motto; Service Before Self. Young 
officers are bitter about this. But some 
feel otherwise. A few retired naval offi¬ 
cers are about to file a case of public inte¬ 
rest litigation asking the courts to 
intervene. 

T he decks are cle*ir for the final round 
of this battle. The name of Shek¬ 
hawat’s successor will be announced 
any time. According to convention, the 
selection will be made from the three 
regional commanders and the vicc-chief 
of naval staff, all vice-admirals. Being 
the .seniormosl, Bhagwat gets top billing 
but also maximum flak for uncovering 
the navy. 

The other contenders are P.V. Das, 
Kailash Kohli and Avina.sh Tandon. 

They have all been 
mentioned in Bhagwat’s 
despatches to the Bom¬ 
bay High Court. They are 
capable and competent | 
professionals with sound 
connections inside and 
outside the navy. Tandon 
is considered the dark 
horse as he has kept him¬ 
self out of the rat race. 

Pot-shots are being 
traded between them by 
proxy. The splinters are 
falling all over the navy. 
These war games will not 
end even after the navy 
changes course with the 
new chief. 

By adhering to the seniority principle, 
the government has left itself few 
options. This was evident from the panic 
after the former army chief, Gen. B.C. 
Joshi, died in office. Worse, the govern¬ 
ment had no contingency plans. Having 
condoned Bhagwat’s actions and the 
appointments committee having approv¬ 
ed him for the western command, it will 
encounter difficulty overlooking him 
now. 

On the other hand, the government 
could take a stand to stem the rot. Who¬ 
ever becomes the CNS. the navy has to 
live up to its name of being the silent 
service. • 

AltokK. Mmhtm/HmwDiMI 
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MANI-TALKJ 

MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 



Why do SO many of 
my voters in 
Mayiladuturai insist 
that they did indeed 
cast one vote in the 
Assembly seat 
against Jayaialitha 
but one vote in the 
parliamentary seat 
forme? 


Return to 
Philippi 


An ex-MP in his former constituency 


It is today one 
hundred days since 
I lost my bid for re- 
election. A hundr¬ 
ed days in most 
people’s lives is 
the wink of an eye. 
These have been 
my longest hundr¬ 
ed days. I have 
returned to the constituency which was 
once mine to pick up the pieces. 

A hundred days before these hundred 
days, it seemed the next five years 
would be much the same as the last five. 
But five years of endeavour were wiped 
out in five weeks of politics. An errone¬ 
ous alliance ended what a sound alliance 
had secured. A constituency that knew 
nothing of me voted me in with a huge 
majority. The same constituency, hav¬ 
ing got to know me and acknowledged 
the acquaintance most benignly, voted 
me out with an equally huge majority. I 
came in on a wave. I have departed on a 
wave. "I came like water/ And like wind 
I go." 

The people arc most kind. As I travel 
around there is sympathy in most eyes 
and affection in abundance. What is curi¬ 
ous is the number who say they voted for 
me. If they did, where did the votes go? 



\ 


M. Kaninanldhl: can he tide over the 
Ceuvery crisis? 


True, the 2,14,000 votes I got is a large 
number of people from whom, as 1 pass, 
to gar^ncr sympathy and affection. They 
are, id any case, pleased that defeat has 
nddriven me from their midst. Still, the 
queslion remains: what of the lakhs of 
others who did not vole for me? Why do 
.so many of these insist that they did inde¬ 
ed cast one vole in the Assembly seat 
against Jayaialitha but one vote in the 


parliamentary sear for me? 

A Congress worker comes up with a 
legendary Tamil tale to explain the con¬ 
undrum. The great Chola emperor, Raja- 
rajendran, he says, called on all his sub¬ 
jects to offer a cup of milk as abhishek 
for the Nandi which waits at the entrance 
to the Brihadeeswara Temple in Thanja- 
vur. Each votary thought that since all 
the others were bringing milk, if he just 
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The fact is that the 
non>Dravidian 
space eveiywhere 
in Tamil Nadu has 
been occupied by 
the TMC. The same 
Moopanarwho 
could gather but 
20,000 in the name 
of the Indian 
National Congress 
is able to collect 
I 20,00,000 in the 
I name of his regional 
I Congress 


poured out a cup ot water who would 
know the diiTcreneeV 1'hc Nandi ended 
bathed in water, not milk, Fhat, \ny 
friend suggests, is what hajipened to iny 
vole. So niany thought I would in any 
case win that a vote against Rao would 
not amount to a vole against me! 1 laugfi. 
It’s a good sior>' 

THE FACT Is that the non-Dravidian 
space in Mayiladuturai, as everywhere 
in Tamil Nadu, has been occupied by ilie 
Tamil Maanila Congress (TMCJ. The 
same Moopanar who could gather but 
20,000 in the name of the Indian Nation¬ 
al Congress is able U) ctilleel 20,00,0(X) 
in the name of his regional Congress. 
The consliiiieney is agog with the ebulli¬ 
ent campaign to recruit TMC primary 
members that is sweeping the state like a 
tornado. Our Congress is still to even 
start printing its membeiship forms. 
Who will join us now ? 

Also, panchayal elections are (alle¬ 
gedly) around the comer. No one is will¬ 
ing to hazard even one district pan- 
chayat presidentship for my party; no 
one is able to name a panchayat union 
where we can be certain of victory. Is it 


time, therefore, to pack one's bags and 
go‘.» 

Certainly not. On any rational calcula¬ 
tion, an election held tomorrow would 
bnng the TMC an even more overwhel¬ 
ming victory than it received a hundred 
days ago. On the same basis of ration¬ 
ality, it would be impossible to forecast 
the conditions in which the next elec¬ 
tions would be held or when, and, there¬ 
fore, what its oiilconie will be. There is, 
therelore, no allcmative to struggle — 
while leaving it to the future to take care 
of the outcome. The Bhaguvad Gita has 
more to teach failed politicians than 
Seshan ’ s Code of Conduct. 

The panchayat elections — if held — 
would, in fact, be an opportunity lor ren¬ 
aissance rather than a confiiinaiion of 
the drubbing we so recently received. 
Not because candidates standing on our 
symbol are going io fare particularly 
well but because the overwhelming 
majority of panchayat seats — those at 
the village level — are being contested 
on a non-party basis: the law says so. 
The best reputed of these candidates, in 
temis of acknowledged integrity, are 
likely to be those least associated as par¬ 


ty activists with village-level develop¬ 
ment over the last several years. Those 
most actively associated with the ruling 
party-bureaucracy nexus that goes by 
the name of grassroots development, are 
the ones most universally recognised as 
venal. 


THE DMK-TMC being now the mling 
alliance, and the AIADMK having most 
recently been the ruling party, it is those 
untainted with such associations who 
are likely to start with the least handicap. 
The Indian National Congress, not hav¬ 
ing been the ruling party for three unin- 
tcrmpicd decades, is undoubtedly the 
party with the least stain on its name — 
it has had little opportunity, in Tamil 
Nadu at any rate, of tainting itself over 
the last three decades! If therefore, a 
sizeable number of clccicd gram pan¬ 
chayat patiches belong to, or can l)e enti¬ 
ced into, the Indian National Congress, 
wc could begin worming our way back 
into business. 

This, at any rate, is a line I plug as I try 
to rally round the remnants of my troops. 
What is gratifying is that so few of those 
who have really been associated with 
me have defected to the other side. It is 
not the Congress that has moved over to 
the TMC, it is the Moopanar faction that 
has done so. Thai is a much more sizea¬ 
ble chunk of the Congress, with a much 
more sizeable public following, than I 
had earlier given them credit for. On 
that, I confess, I have had to eat crow'. 
But that has not left me alone on the bur¬ 
ning deck. There are others prepared to 
be singed with me. That is reassuring, 
even heart-warming. For comradeship 
in reverses is more valuable — because 
it IS more genuine — than comradeship 
when the good times roll. 

The month of August is the month 
when the Cauvery is brimful. As a child, 

I remember, August u.sed to be the 
month of the floods. It is the month in 
which the 18th day of the Tamil month 
of Adi falls, the day of a universal picnic 
by all at the riverside, one of the most 
charming festivals in the country. As 1 
cross and criss-cross the Cauvery. I do 
not recollect ever having seen the Cauve¬ 
ry in this month running so low. But 
while there is some expression of con¬ 
cern when asked, I am somewhat taken 
aback to find there is no palpable anger 
over the immediate ilircai to the summer 
crop and the imminent threat to the 
second winter crop in a row. 
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Panchayat elections: will usher In a Congress renaissance 


I ASK my colleagues: is anger over the 
Cauvery waters a simulated row of politi¬ 
cal parties — or something really affect¬ 
ing the economic lifeline of the people? 

One colleague hazards the hypothesis 
that so much of the land having been 
switched to sugarcane, the problem is 
not as acute as it was when rice alone 
was the staple crop. Another suggests 
that since paddy cultivation is such back¬ 
breaking work, many who fonncrly had 
no option but to be farm workers are 
now relieved to find other avenues of 
work — manual labour, true, but less 
tiring, more certain and more remunera¬ 
tive than farm work. The alternative 
work opportunities are not in the same 
area and could be as far away as Kerala 
or Andhra Pradesh, but geographic 
mobility as the route to economic better¬ 
ment has long been ingrained in the 
people of the.se parts. So, I am told, if 
Karnataka will not send us water, our 
people will go to Karnataka in search of 
work. 

Yet another colleague thinks the 
people have so tired of politicians’ pro¬ 
mises of settling the 22-year-old Cauve¬ 
ry dispute that they are resigned to the 
point of indifference. Perhaps too they 
wonder — albeit with neither hope nor 
expectation — whether Karunanidhi 
and Patel can pull off a miracle and arc 
resigned to wait for that unbelieved-in 
dawn to break. 

Having, however, been so recently a 
victim myself of my constituents’ abili¬ 
ty to keep their counsel to themselves, I 
am not sure that the apparent resignation 
of the voter shows him to be as sanguine 
as he seems. If the miracle comes off, the 
miracle-maker will be rewarded. But if 


it does not — and miracles are, after all, 
a myth — those who stoked false optim¬ 
ism will be punished. The fact is that for 
all the sugarcane grown, much more of 
the land is under water-starved paddy 
than cane, and for every farm labourer 
who fiads work in a Quilon cashewnut 
factory, there are at least a hundred 
others begging for work on the wither¬ 
ing farmlands of the Cauvery delta. The 
people, 1 think, are ready to give 
Karunanidhi-Moopanar a chance, but if 
instead of getting water in the Cauvery, 
Karunanidhi contents himself with bissi- 
belihulla in Bangalore, he and his desk¬ 
thumping friends in the TMC will be in 
for a stem reckoning. 

THERE IS also the resentment of the 
Congress cadres to reckon with at the 
intimidation, browbeating and physical 
manhandling they have been subjected 
to by the TMC with the DMK’s active 
collaboration. Not only are they in whol¬ 
ly illegal occupation of Satyamurthy 


It is not the Congress that 
has moved over to the TMC, 
it is the Moopanar faction 
that has done so. That is a 
much more sizeable chunk 
of the Congress, with a 
much more sizeable public 
following, than I had earlier 
given them credit for 


Bhawan, the headquarters in Chennai of 
the Congress party, they have invaded 
several other such offices, w ith violence 
and arson reaching a pitch in Cuddalorc 
and Thanjavur. Ironically, the very 
Krishnaswamy Vandayar who was res¬ 
ponsible for inducting the Moopanars 
into the Congress from their natural per¬ 
ch in the anti-Independence, anti- 
Brahmin Justice Party has had to suffer 
the posthumous ignominy of Moopa- 
nar’s supporters throwing his framed 
memorial picture out of the Thanjavur 
office and stamped upon as the goons of 
the TMC stomp around in a victory 
dance. 

Since I have but recently been subject¬ 
ed to the non-Gandhian attentions of 
Moopanar’s men during Salman Khur- 
shid’s visit to my constituency last 
February, I am not startled at this van¬ 
dalism. But I begin to understand what 
Moopanar means by his strange remark 
that even the Dravidian parties can usher 
in "Kamaraj Rule". The ingredient lack¬ 
ing apparently was an insufficient relian¬ 
ce on violence by the old Congress. Now 
that the DMK can teach the TMC the 
tricks it learned from the LTTE, the last 
remaining restraints on "rowdytha- 
nam'\ as it is known in Tamil, stand 
removed. We are going to court. I trust 
judicial activism will be in evidence 
when we are the victim. The political 
point is that subjected to TMC bullying, 
the otherwise shcIl-shocked Congress 
worker knows he must bestir him.self or 
perish. 

For such small mercies we should be 
grateful to Moopanar’s men. They 
might yet help to revive the Indian Natio¬ 
nal Congress in Tamil Nadu! • 
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A government official *s responsibility is far from over after retirement 


j A few months ago, 

1 was at a farewell 
! P^y ^ much- 

/ '■ retire. I 

asked him casual- 

know people who 
crack up and get frustrated once they 
quit years of routine, power, travel jun¬ 
kets and invitations to receptions, not to 
speak of free magazines — 
from embassies. The sud¬ 
den full stop sometimes 
leads to nervous break¬ 
downs.” "Oh, 1 intend to | 
write,” replied the offici- ^ 

al cheerily. "On the .sub- ^ 

ject you handled in the 
ministry?", I asked 
"Never,” he said most 
emphatically. 'Til write 
on general subjects and if 
I write on my special sub- j 
ject it will not be m India | 
but abroad." Alas, pre- | 
retirement resolutions [ ^ 

seem to rapidly go the j ' 

way of New Year resolu- i 
tions. Our retiree, if I may ^ 
coin a term, is not only | 
going full blast on his spe- | 
cial subject but telling his | 
successors and the bemus- ! 
ed reader about all the ! 
wrong things which had , 
happened (including j 
many decisions taken j 
when he was himself in 
office) and bitterly critici¬ 
sing the present goings- Thai 

on in his erstwhile depan- migh 

ment and ministry. 


your objections to the minister in writ¬ 
ing or verbally? Did you offer to resign 
on matters of principle? As the answer is 
predictable, 1 can only say with sadness 
that standing up for one’s principles 
after retirement only lowers the official 
concerned in public esteem. 

Fqually disturbing is the practice of 
government officials taking up jobs as 
consultants and advisers in private sec¬ 
tor organisations, immediately after reti- I 
rement. 1 stress the word immediately I 


Together with many 
others, 1 cannot help 
asking: What were you 
doing when you were 
there? Did you make an 
issue of the wrong deci¬ 
sions? Did you express 


Thai R. Basu, former DG of Doordarshan, 
might join Rupert Murdoch’s Star TV has 
attracted a lot of flak. But the ex-Doordarshan 
top brass are known to have used their erstwhile 
positions to pick up lucrative jobs in the private 
sector. Today, Basu is being criticised merely 
because he never used his clout while in service 
and will be getting his job purely on merit 


because I believe that there are specific 
rules and regulations about taking up 
jobs connected with one’s official work 
after retirement. But if one looks at the 
present occupation of several officials 
who have retired from the ministry of 
infonnation and broadcasting alone and 
its sub.sidiaries, one will find a formida¬ 
ble list of people who have taken up posi¬ 
tions of great profit with Indian and fore¬ 
ign media and film organisations. 

Considering the undue nue and cry 
which is being raised by rival channels 
and some interested 
DD staff over the news j 
!''V w’ that R. Basu, former DG 
* V J of Doordarshan might 
join Rupert Murdoch’s 
Star TV, would the I and 
^ ? B minister, Mr Ibrahim 
/ , V like to have a list prepar- 

. . ed of how many former 

secretaries of his niini- 
. stry, how many former 

: yi Doordarshan top brass, 

/ ! how many former NFDC 
I officials have used their 
erstwhile positions to 
. .. ^ pick up lucrative jobs 

r ," ,i with both Indian and fore- 
‘ 1 ign private sector organi- 
/ sations including those to 
- .* J I whom, when they were in 
_ ^ office, serials and other 

fh'iCfr programmes were freely 

■-"C should one throw stones 

a at people like Basu who 
are being attacked merely 
because those who were 
innovative and courage¬ 
ous while in service are 
lan, getting top positions out- 

L .side purely on merit, and 

“ not because they acted 

rshan godfather while in servi- 
twhile ce and are being reward- 
rivate consultancies on 

retirement. In fact, Basu 
Br€ly signed a pact with CNN, 
jrvice Star’s rival organisation 
‘lit while in office. Does that 

not prove something? • 


S i?' V 


I *!' 
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A seminar in Delhi 
advocates a broadcast 
service free from 
direct commercial or 
political interests 


F |[:)r C.M. Ibrahim, minister for 
mfomialion and broad¬ 
casting, the picture is clear: 
no uplinking rights to foreign 
satllite television networks. 
Or so he would have us believe. 

But what he tells the rest of the world 
may be quite different. Come end Octo¬ 
ber and Ibrahim may well be in New 
York, attending a media conference for 
those who wish to "capitalise on the 
emerging opportunities for television 
media in India". While the right to 
uplink from India is still an unsettled 
issue within the country, positive 
signals seem to have been transmitted 
internationally. 

"Join key players from the Indian 
government, satellite and cable 
industr)'," stales the conference pro- i 
gramme. Scheduled to begin on 30 Octo¬ 
ber. w'ith an update on uplinking and 
downlinking from India and the emerg¬ 
ence of direct broadcasting satellite, the 
conference is expected to attract top- 
notch media broadcasters from all over 
the world. 

The conference will r—j—;-- 

also deal with the thorny [ ' 

issue of air waves. *{ 
Frcqucncie.s or air waxes j _ w 
I are public property accor- VjjK 
ding to a Supreme Court 
ruling by Justice P.B. 

Sawant. The question is. S ^ 

whose property? Ibrahim wM 
says air waves are "the H 'j, 

property of the Indian | 

and not the American j 

public". But a high- *—^ 
powered committee head¬ 
ed by Dr N.K. Sengupta 
believes that the govern¬ 
ment should consider 
granting uplink facilities 
to both domestic as well 
as foreign satellite 
channel. 

"We haven’t been able 
to prevent X, Y or Z from 
bringing their program¬ 
mes into Indian homes," 



Speakers at the semlnarrfocussing on the lack of public space In malnstrea 

Freedom in 



Even as C.M. Ibrahim, 
minister for 
information and 
broadcasting, swears 
that foreign networks 
would not be allowed 
to uplink from India, 
efforts are on to 
attract top-notch 
media broadcasters 
from all over the world 


said Sengupta at a .semi¬ 
nar on public broadcast¬ 
ing services held in Delhi 
recently. "Instead, wc 
should give them licen¬ 
ces and exercise control 
over them through the 
tenns and conditions 
attached to the licence. 
The government can earn 
tremendous amounts of 
money and job opportuni¬ 
ties will also be created." 

Whether or not uplink¬ 
ing rights to foreign net¬ 
works are permitted, the¬ 
re’s no doubt that the 
downlinking of program¬ 
mes into India is only 
going to grow. But the 
Forum for Independent 
Film and Video, which 
organised the seminar, is 
worried that with increas¬ 


ing numbers the quality will deteriorate. 

"The stale sameness comes from the 
constant drive to reach out to the widest 
audience of consumers, which in the pro¬ 
cess flattens out a diverse public into a 
homogenous mass of buyers," says San- 
jay Kak, a filmmaker. As a counter to 
this, Kak and the Forum are advocating 
a public broadcast service which w'ould 
cater to public interest rather than be 
motivated by the advertiser or the 
government. 

This view is echoed by Justice B.P. 
Jeevan Reddy in a Supreme Court judge¬ 
ment. "The broadcasting media should 
be under the control of the public as dis¬ 
tinct from the government," he ruled. 

T he Forum has made a submission to 
the Prasar Bharati committee. It has 
suggested that a Public Broadcasting 
System (PBS) should be free from direct 
political or commercial interests. 
Moreover, it should provide access for 
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people to use television for social and 
community initiatives. 

What is available at the moment is 
nowhere close to this. Dr Uma Chakra- 
varti, a historian who leaches at the 
Delhi University, was concerned about 
the repetition of similar images on televi¬ 
sion. "With the focus on soap operas, the 
old range of experiences which Doordar- 
shan used to manage is now exorcised 
out of space. There are about nine religi¬ 
ous serials on various channels on Sun¬ 
day. The whole effort is not to expand 
but narrow themes and social 
experience." 

But a few channels and programmes 
do stand out amidst the glut. Kiran Rao, 
a second year communications student 
at Jamia Milia Islamia feels that Discove¬ 
ry Channel provides some breathing 
space for the viewer. She says, "You 
stop channel-surfing when you watch 
Discovery. You don’t stop watching a 
wildlife programme for instance. 



. Justice PM. Sawante<mes4own heavifyon the foreign media 

alieadydone. 


SUNDAY: As fiir as aHowbig 
foreign media to alter Ind^ 
ypa think the set of guidelines 
apiiiying to the print mediaand - 
the eiectronic inedia should be 
different? 

Justice P.B. Sawant:No, the same 
guidelines should apply. The Press 
ebuncirs stand is agtunst the entry 
of kveign media. But we haven’t 
spedeen aboutthe electronic media 
because our jimsdiclion doesn’t 
extend there. 

QtShouldn’t that change now, 
^veii that <»iidiUon$ have 
changed and teijeyision journalism 
has taken over in a big way ? 
AtEven as far as print journalism is 
concerned, you cannot control 
without pre-censorship. But an 
irresponsible Indian print media can 
be brought 'vrithin the purview of the 
fhess Council, and we can regnlate 
matters. But you can't give this 
guaiantee as far as the electtottic 
media—^especially that owned by 
foreigners—goes. Once you give 
the news on televistoii, the damage is 


Q;But the foreign networks can be. 
controlled hrfoey’ve been given a 
licence by the Indian aufoorities v 
and thQ'violate dtoicoi^tions. 
AiThc verdict will take time. 
Meanwhile, the damage done by the 
visual medium is so enormous that it 
wilt be impossible to control. And 
the record of foreign media is not 
I clean in this respect. Only negative 
: repmling on India is done by them. 

! .They’ve gone to the mischievous 
ext^ of substituting Bosnian 
pictures hai^nings in Kashmir. 
This is this inimical disposition of 
some fc^gn media outlets. We 
should not invite more of this sort of 
misctdef by allowing them in. 

Q:But then it^s like a Catch-22 
ritutlon fam'tH? After all, these 
diannels are already here. 

A: After m know what they have 
been doing, should we still invite 
them? At this stage what purpose 
would it serve cxccTl maybe to 

generaie money and a few j<^ • 

' *-'1 ' / ’ ' ’ - 



because the way it's done, you can lite¬ 
rally see the animals think." 

The government proposes to present a 
bill based on the Sengupta committee 
recommendations in the winter session 
of Parliament. And a PBS can be possi¬ 
ble only then. 

But with the proposed Prasar Bharati 


amendment dragging on for so many 
years, a PBS in the very near future 
seems unlikely. And until then, televi¬ 
sion viewers can expect to see more of 
the same. Notwithstanding the nine reli¬ 
gious serials which are already on air. • 
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TV REVIEW 


SHUBHRA GUPTA 


Learning is fun 


Discovery Channel successfully completes one year in India 


Last week, a signific- 
ant broadcasting 
milestone was passed. 
■ Dicovery Channel 
completed one year in 
India. And for a chan- 
nel which offers what 
it calls non-fiction entertainment, its 
first birthday seems to be a happy augury. 

When it began, awareness about the 
channel was restricted to very few vie¬ 
wers: those familiar with the National 
Geographic and those who had seen the 
channel in the US. Now, 'thanks to 
its assiduous press cam- 
paigns and good public 
relations work, the chan- 
nefs name has stopped 
dredging up an uncom- 
prehending blink. 

In Its present avatar, it 
will be watched by those 
whose tastes are eclectic, u 
and those who are at \ ^ 
home in English. That is 
to say, it will be the view- 
ing choice of people who 
don’t think that life ends 
with Dynasty. Then again, your 
Discovery viewer may well take in the 
most mealy-mouthed soaps before 
going on to some glorious underwater 
footage of sharks, and that remains the 
perennial problem of such channels: 
they are constantly up against the seduc¬ 
tive pull of fiction. 

The success of the Discovery Chan¬ 
nel, and it is indubitably a success, shat¬ 
ters a couple of myths. One, that educa¬ 
tion and entertainment do not mix. 
Some of the channel’s better program¬ 
mes do exactly that and the result is quite 
wonderful. I can watch the Untamed 
Africa series endlessly: the sweep and 
scope of the programme, the superb 
camera work and best of all, the com¬ 
mentator’s obvious knowledge of the 
terrain, make it an unbeatable combina¬ 
tion. I am vastly entertained, and I learn. 

Two, and this is a favourite bugbear 
with the swadeshi brigade, that all fore¬ 
ign programming coming to us via satel¬ 
lite is a Bad Thing. That it will subvert | 


our morals and forever enslave us to the 
materialistic West. This isn’t true evpn 
for the most explicit .soaps that Star gave 
us (and is still giving us): we can put any 
White bosom-shaker to shame with our 
Mamtas and Kansmas. 

Discovery Channel has begun organ i- 
.sing programme-led quiz shows for 
schoolchildren in major metros, beginn¬ 
ing with the Capital. It is a good idea to 






The success of the Discovery 
Channel has shattered a 
couple of myths. One, that 
education and 
entertainment do not mix. 

And two, ail foreign 
programmes coming to us 
via satellite is a bad thing 


make the channel an early habit, and it is 
one of the ideas that Discovery’s India 
chief, Kiran Kamik has been propagat¬ 
ing for a long time. Kamik, who has 
been involved with Indian 
broadcasting since its infancy (he was 
part of the SITE programme) has years 
of experience in the field of meaningful 
learning through television, and it 
shows in the recent moves the channel 
has made to make it more India-friendly. 


iim 




in the summer just gone by, Radha 
Seth anchored a series on the icy reaches 
of the world, and instantly, the recogni¬ 
tion factor made a diffrence. A well- 
known face makes the viewing base 
wider, specially when it fronts an unfa¬ 
miliar programme in an unfamiliar 
country. 

Kamik’s real challenge will be to 
extend this base and to localise the pro¬ 
gramming without losing out on the 
international flavour of the channel. 
There are plans of a Hindi channel by 
next year: we hope that the quality of the 
dubbing will be better than what we’ve 
got so far. You’re not just translating the 
words, you’re transferring an environ¬ 
ment. It is a tough but exciting prospect, 
and Discovery, with its enormous resour¬ 
ces, shouldn’t find it difficult. 

Meanwhile, watch the sharks in the 
Caribbean. And the giraffes in Africa. 
And the Aztec temples in Mexico. And 
the white-water rafting in Australia. 
Non-stop fun. • 
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geing stars 
don't fade 
I away; they 
just 

themselves 
and try to 
evoke that old box-office 
magic all over again. 

Take Sridevi, for instan¬ 
ce. After a scries of her mov¬ 
ies bombed, she took a long 
sabbatical (which, appa¬ 
rently, involved a lot of plas¬ 
tic surgery, including lipo¬ 
suction) and then resurfaced 
in Bombay with such films 
as Afr Bechara dnd Army. 

But this new, improved 
Sridevi is not the sex kitten 
of yore. She is the strong, 
evolved woman who does 
everything from running a 
private army to singing 
"Lage mujhe sundar har 
ladki:' 

But are her fans willing to 
buy that? 


o, finally a 
Manisha Koi- 
rala starrer 

has done less 
well than 
expected at 
the box-office. After Bom¬ 
bay, Agni-Sakshi and Indi¬ 
an, Khamoshi has come as 
something of a dampener on 
Manisha’s spirits. 

Critics, of course, insist 
that the film’s middling per¬ 



formance had more to do 
with the fact that Nana 
Patekar — known for his 
fiery performances — play¬ 
ed a mule in the movie. And 
that no blame should attach 
Itself to Manisha in this 
regard. 

But there’s no denying 
that Khamoshi will pose a 
few obstacles in the way of 
Koirala’s race to the top. 


♦ here seems to 
be a new 
trend in music 
programming 
— as in Top 
Ten shows — 
these days. Not content with 
mindless chatter, puerile pat¬ 
ter and MTV-style wardro¬ 
bes, these programmes are 
now trying to qntice viewers 


into sticking with them by 
taking them around the 
world. 

If one show takes you 
around Geneva, the other 
introduces you to the 
delights of Dubai. If one pro¬ 
gramme is shot in Singapo¬ 
re, then the other revolves 
around the sights of London. 

And if the songs arc lost 
sight of in the process, well 
then, who cares one way or 
the other? 


ajid Nadiadw- 
la and Tabu 
^Bft^V^have put off 
their marriage 
plans. Earlier, 
it was announ¬ 
ced that they would have 
their nikkah solemnised by 
the end of this year. Tabu 





TABU 


had, however, made it clear 
that she would continue to 
work in films even after she 
became Mrs Nadiadwala. 

But the couple’s plans 
seem to have changed since 
then. Of late. Tabu has been 
giving interviews saying that 
she would not wed for ano¬ 
ther couple of years. Both 
she and Sajid, she anounced, 
had too many career preoccu¬ 
pations these days to think of 
getting married for some 
time to come. 

Once they are relatively 
well-set; well then, 'would 
they set a date for the event.# 
















REVIEW 


B O O K 


O I-’ 1' H E W E E K 


The flip side 

Jug Suraiya tears apart the glamour and hype 
around hand-picked celebrities 

Satirist Jug Suraiya is one of the few non-political journalists of 
the country whose prose preserves a refreshing readability that 
transcends workaday exigencies of the journalistic profession. 
His facility with words, his proficiency at spinning webs, his 
shuffling (‘Jug'gling?) of the stylistic card, and remarkable eye 
and ear for bourgeois bakwas are on glorious display in The 
Great Indian Bores. In this book Suraiya tears through the gla¬ 
mour and hype of hand-picked celebrities. 

As the backflap of the volume is quick to inform us. Jug Sur- 
aiya’s definition of ‘boringness' "lies in the ‘I’ of the beheld". 
The more a person loves to talk about himself the more boring he becomes. By this 
definition Narasimha Rao and Sonia Gandhi should have (leen summarily disqualifi¬ 
ed during the semi-finals of Suraiya’s ‘boring' contest. Besides, the author fails to 
convince us to how some of the candidates selected for inclusion bore.. er.. bear 
scrutiny. The pieces on Vikram Seth, the ‘Bandit Queens’ (Lady Diana, Phoolan 
Devi and Sonia Gandhi) and the Black Cats (‘Goon With The Wind') don’t really fit 



into the scream of things. 

There is a profound market-sawy 
merchandising trick at work here. Classi¬ 
fy a group of high-profile personalities 
as bores, and voila! You have the 
readers by their wallets. Actually, the 
book is not so much about bores but 
about dispelling ennui by cutting 
through the nervous system of the Indi¬ 
an middle class, dissecting its self- 
defining (and defeating) hypocrisies and 
idiosyncrasies such as the penchant for 
insatiable consumerism. 

A large number of the pieces con¬ 
tradict what the title presupposes. Far 
from being boring, Vikram Seth with his 
Rs 1.5 crore fee for A Suitable Boy is 
described as an epitome of true competi- 
tive talent. In his skilled review-in-verse 
of Seth’s tome, Suraiya describes A Suit¬ 
able Boy as the "neo-printed word's 
answer to Santa Barbara". 

And that’s boring? Suraiya must be 
kidding! Elsewhere the satirist shoots 
his witty weaponry with unerring accu¬ 
racy. The repeated use of the epistolary 
device to incur humour never gets tireso¬ 
me. However, the lampooning lunge at 
Sobha De’s ‘Hinglish’ through a letter 
written by a De-scholar to his parents is 
faulty in its basic assumption, namely, 
that studying Shobha De at college is 
likely to engender a class of 


Far from being 
boring, Vikram 
Seth (right) with 
his Rs 1.5 crore 
contract for A 
Suitable Boy is 
described as an 
epitome of true 
competitive 
talent 
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ignoramus spelJers. Similarly the spoofy letter written 
in Hinglish by filmmaker Mani Ratnam to T.N. Seshan 
CPriya Unkailji.. I am in a big musibat about all this lafda and 
hangama sounds phoney rather than funny. 


SHORT TAKES 


Mother knows boot 


The piece on Jayalalitha, or the Empress Jayalollipoppa 
from Idlipom, as Suraiya calls her, is full of wacky humour. In 

her kingdom everyth- 



EXCERPT 


nduring 
bores is 
for us a 
^form of 

penitent 

pilgrimage... we 
take great pains to 
ensure that we 
have no dearth of 
bores, our spiritual 
mascots whom 
appropriately we 
put on pedestals 


ing from roads to roaches 
are made of cardboard 
cut-outs. (Shouldn’t this 
parodic profile have been 
featured in the compila¬ 
tion on ‘Great Indian Car¬ 
dboards, next to Akshay 
Kumar and MGR?). 
Then there is super-cop 
Kiran Bedi. In Suraiya’s 
imagination Tihar is tran¬ 
sformed into tee- 
hee-har-har jail, so to 
speak. Filled with five- 
star fun, the architect of 
neo-paradi.se is .seen angl¬ 
ing not for the Nobel- 
shobel, but the Hotelier 
Of The Year prize. 

The piece on Mani 
Shankar Aiyar is pegged 
on his remark that Surai¬ 
ya is the clown of the 
Times of India. Suraiya 
slips into a spiralling soli¬ 
loquy on the more colour¬ 
ful sobriquets that Aiyar 
could liave attributed to 
him — from ‘nonsense’ 


("The ultimate verbal gauntlet in Bongdom"), to Buddooan di 
puseri ("the Maruti Esteem of Punj Malediction"). And if that 
isn’t the Tata Sierra of picturesque prose then this reviewer is 
ready to say bye-bye to his vocation! 


Other issues and personalities that get the complete 
Jug-ki-reet treatment are the Kashmir Kweshchun, the 
Hawala scandal and of course, Kushwant Singh. The last- 
mentioned ostensible bore is described as "not only an impres¬ 
sively prolific and enduring writer but, by all accounts.. a wit¬ 
ty raconteur, a bon vivant and a generous host". Boring indeed! 

That more-or-lcss sums up our sentiments about Jug Surai¬ 
ya after finishing with his ritual trashing of humbugs. No 
reader comes away from Suraiya’s satire without a chuckle. 
His perfectly aimed pot-shots at the howling cows of politics 
indicates the presence of a humorist far greater than the one on 
display in these pieces. It is time Jug Suraiya put his considera¬ 
ble satiric aptitudes to more imp)erishable use than ready- 
to-wear-and-tear writing. • 


StMumhiCJhm 


The Great Indian Bores by Jug Suraiya. Published by UBS PD. Price: 
Rs 120. 


On 26 August, Mother Teresa turned 87 
and Viking has commemorated the 
event with a hardbound compilation of 
prayers and reflections by the Mother 
herself. Apart from a brief introduction, 
this book is entirely in her own words. 

And this is what she has to say. 
"Please don’t kill the child," (on abor¬ 
tion); "I do not think I have any special 
qualities," she says of herself, "It is His 
work." 

If you belong to the Christopher Hitchens-Germaine Greer 
school of thought, you probably will give the book a miss. 
Otherwise you mi^t find this treasury—with a reflection for 
each day of the year—moving, even useful. 

The Joy In Loving: A Guide To Daily Living With Mother Teresa Compiled 
by Jaya Chaliha and Edward Le Joly. Published by VUdng. Price: Rs 395. 


Romancing the throne 

You could be forgiven for thinking 
Achala Moulik is the latest in a series of 
women writers who’ve been crawling 
out of the woodwork and writing about 
sex, sex and more sex. The cover has a 
man and woman engrossed in what 
seems like a perfectly passionate 
embrace in some sort of a fern forest. 
But a closer look shows that they’re in 
elaborate costume. 

Kings, Queens & Lovers is a coUec- 
tion of romance stories—but these are royal romps: from 
Cleopatra to Diana. Moulik covers them all—the libidinous 
Louis XTV, Henry Vni’s many wives and loves, poor pathetic 
Napoleon and even a Medici or two. 

Kings, Queens & Lovers by Achala Moulik. Published by UBSPD. Price: Rs 165. 


Hippie days are here again 

Good grief! It’s 1996 and we’re sup¬ 
posedly zooming along an information 
superhighway towards the 21st Century. 
When, wham, here comes a book on hip¬ 
pies (remember the old tribe?). 

Apart from the fact that the book 
seems totally anachronistic (to be fair it 
is set in the Seventies), the story is about 
a "westernised Indian youth from a high 
society"—that’s what the blurb says— 
who "joins the hippies in an ashram in 

To find out what happens, you’ll just have to read the book. 
Who knows?Tt could dredge up a fond memory or two of life 
20 years ago. • 

Indtin Hippl#^ GoifCom Shankar Banerjee. Published by Indian Fine Arts 
Bureau. Price: Rs 195. 
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The promised land 


Prime Minister H.D. Deve Gowda gives the Uttarakhandis a perfect 
Independence Day present 



TIME FOR CELEBRATION?: Uttarakhandis agitating for a separate state 


For the 65 lakh people 
of the nine hill dis¬ 
tricts of Uttar 
Pradesh, it was an 
Independence Day 
present in the true 
UTTAR sense of the term. 

PRADESH Prime Minister H.D. 

' " Deve Gowda’s suipri- 

se announcement from the ramparts of 
Red Fort on 15 August was what every 
Uttarakhandi must have been waiting 
for. 

Gowda assured the nation that a separ¬ 
ate state would be created for the hill peo¬ 
ple of India’s most populous state. There 
was a rider thrown in: "The Bill needs to 
be ratified by the Uttar Pradesh Assem¬ 
bly,” said the Prime Minister. He then 
went on to add that the "process will be 
set into motion after Assembly elections 
in the state”. 

There is no mistaking Deve Gowda’s 
choice of lime or setting for this vital 
announcement. The crucial Assembly 


I polls in Uttar Pradesh are scheduled for 
this month and the United Front is eager 
to put its best foot forward. And by mak¬ 
ing this promise to the people of Uttarak¬ 
hand during his Independence Day 
address to the nation, Deve Gowda has 
taken the momentous first step. 

That Gowda is desperate to use the 
Uttarakhand issue for political gains is 
there for all to see. And every Uttarak¬ 
handi also knows that it will be some 
time before Uttarakhand becomes a 
reality. But it is equally true that in those 
few minutes at Red Fort, Deve Gowda 
catapulted the Uttarakhand issue from 
the backbumer to political centre-stage 
yet again. And this is cause enough for 
celebration in the Uttarakhand camp. 

The demand for a separate hill state in 
Uttar Pradesh goes back many a year. In 
fact, the need for granting autonomy to 
this region was first expressed by Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru at an All India Con¬ 
gress Committee (AICC) meet in Garfi- 


wal in 1936. 

Sixteen years later, in 1952, the 
demand for an independent hill state 
was raised by Communist Party of India 
(CPI) leader P.C. Joshi. But the issue fiz¬ 
zled out as the CPI was in no position to 
give it the necessary push. And the Con¬ 
gress seemed reluctant to take up the mat¬ 
ter for fear of setting the hills of Uttar 
Pradesh ablaze. 

But the Uttarakhand problem was not 
something that could be simply wished 
away. It encapsulated the hopes of lakhs 
of people convinced that they were entitl¬ 
ed to a state, separate from Uttar Pradesh 
as it was. 

It was finally in the Eighties that the 
simmering discontent among the hill 
people of Uttar F^desh assumed the 
form of a conflagaration. And as the 
demand for a separate state became a 
full-fledged political movement, the 
voice of the Uttarakhandis resounded 
from Lucknow to Delhi. 
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STATECRAFT: PM H,D, Deve Gowda at the Independence Day celebrations 


But for some time now, there has been 
a lull in the proceedings. The state autho¬ 
rities led a merciless crack-down on the 
Uttarakhandis culminating in the shame¬ 
ful Muzaffamagar incident where seve¬ 
ral women demonstrators were raped 
and molested by law-keepers. The lack 
of united leadership also hampered the 
movement, which seemed to be on the 
verge of petering out. The poor response 
to a call to boycott the last Lok Sabha 
elections seemed to say it all. 

But then, as rival political parties zero¬ 
ed in on Uttar Pradesh with an eye on the 
forthcoming Assembly polls, the Uttara¬ 
khand issue hit the headlines once again. 
And it was the Prime Minister who took 
the initiative. During one of his frequent 
visits to Lucknow, Deve Gowda made a 
categorical announcement that he would 
soon take a decision on the long- 
pending demand of the Uttarakhand 
people and that he would convene a mee¬ 
ting of all parties for the purpose. And 
then came the Independence Day pledge. 

Gowda's announcement has taken 
even some die-hard Uttarakhandis by 
surprise. "We did not expect Gowda to 
grant us statehood so easily. We were 
thinking that he would declare this reg¬ 
ion as a Union Territory initially," con¬ 
fessed a leader of the Uttarakhand 
Sangharsh Samiti. 

Poliowing the Prime Minister's 
announcement, various factions of the 
Uttarakhand movement are planning to 
unite under a single banner. 




And it is the Uttarakhand Sangharsh 
Morcha, led by Harakh Singh Rawat, a 
BJP rebel and former minister, that is 
fast emerging as the power centre of the 
region. The Uttarakhand Sangharsh 
Morcha has threatened to step up the agi¬ 
tation in a big way if the Prime Minister 
fails to introduce the proposed Bill for 
granting separate statehood to Uttarak¬ 
hand in the current sesion of Parliament. 

While there is tremendous enthu¬ 
siasm over Gowda's declaration in the 
hills of UP, several politicians are appre¬ 
hensive about the far-reachjng effects of 
such a commitment. Madhya Pradesh 
chief minister Digvijay Singh gave 
words to the fear of many a political 
leader and obser\'er in the country. Dur¬ 
ing his recent Lucknow visit, the Con¬ 
gress leader said: "I would rather set up a 
commission to examine the demand for 
separate statehood in different parts of j 
the country. Such an announcement is ; 
bound to have its fallout in oilier states." 

The Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), | 
which is playing for high stakes in Uttar | 
Prade.sh, seems to have been taken | 
aback by Deve Gowda's announcement. | 
Even as stale leaders parrot the line that 
"it was the BJP that first passed a resolu¬ 
tion favouring creation of a separate hill 
state", it is clear that H.D. Deve Gowda 
has managed to hijack the Uttarakhand 
issue from his principal political rival in 
Uttar Pradesh. At least for the moment. • 

Shant Rradhan/Lucknow 


0ne4nan 

army 


Ramakrishna Hegde takes 
his fight to the enemy camp 

Over the last few 1 
months, Ramakrishna j 
Hegde’s political car- { 
ecr has resembled \ 
something of a roller- ! 
coaster ride. It was | 
only the other day, j 
KARNATAKA ^vith political instabili- | 
ty plaguing Delhi, that j 
Hegde suddenly emerged out of nowhe¬ 
re as a serious prime ministerial candida¬ 
te. But he quickly slipped into the role of 
kingmaker as his protege H.D. Deve 
Gowda got the lop job. Then, equally 
abruptly, the tide turned for Hegde. 
Unceremoniously dumped by the Janata 
Dal, rudely sidelined by the United 
Front Prime Minister, Ramakrishna 
Hegde was suddenly staring political 
oblivion in the face. 

But now, Hegde has decided to take 
the fight right into the enemy camp. For 
the last two months, the Rashtriya Nava- 
nirman Vedike chief has been touring 
the stale quite extensively. And at every 
public address, he has made it a point to 
launch a tirade against the "ungrateful" 
Gowda. But while Hegde was given a 
grand welcome at every stop in the 
Lingayai-dominated areas of north Kar¬ 
nataka, all eyes were focussed on his trip 
to the Vokkaliga-dominated soutli, Gow¬ 
da's stronghold. 

And last fonnight, when Hegde ventu¬ 
red into the lair of his arch political rival 
in southern Karnataka, the tension was 
quite palpable. While things went oft 
smoothly in Mysore and Mandya, 
trouble began when Hegde entered 
Ramanagaram and Channapatna. Both 
the towns come under the Kanakapura i 
Lok Sabha constituency currently repro- | 
sented by Gowda's son Kumaraswamy. ; 
A hostile crowd of Gowda loyalists j 
greeted Hegde and his Vedike members j 
with stones, chappals and eggs in Has- j 
san. Through all this, the policemen on | 
duly chose to look the other way. When j 
the power supply to the public address : 
system was cut off, Hegde was forced to I 
beat a hasty retreat. i 

But Ramakrishna Hegde was not to [ 

__ _ ____ _-_k 
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be silenced. "I thought Mr Gowda was 
aiming to finish me politically by expell¬ 
ing me from the party/' said the incensed 
leader, "but now it is clear that he wants 
to eliminate me physically." He went on 
to claim that the attack "established 
Gowda's vindictive, mean-minded, 
autocratic and feudal nature". Jeevaraj 
Alva, Hegde's right-hand man, alleged 
that the attack on Hegde and his sup- I 


porters "showed the feudal culture of 
Deve Gowda and his sons". "What kind 
of a situation is this where ordinary 
citizens cannot even hold a public meet¬ 
ing in peace without being assaulted?" 
he lamented. 

For all the abuse that was heaped on 
him during the forays into Gowda territo¬ 
ry, Hegde's political standing in Karna¬ 
taka did not take a beating. For he had 
timed his move to perfection. When 
Hegde was touring the south, Deve 
Gowda was on his maiden visit to the 
northern districts of KamaUdca since 
becoming Prime Minister. 

The PM’s visit turned out to be a real 
flop show. Gowda was greeted by down¬ 
ed shutters and deserted streets as a 
bandh called by the North JCamataka 
Development Action Committee 
(NKDAC) paralysed Hubli. The 
NKDAC, an association formed by vari¬ 
ous organisations from the eight 
northern districts of the state, has been 


demanding a railway zonal office and a 
High Court Bench in Hubli. And it decid¬ 
ed to call a bandh on the day of the PM’s 
visit to press for its demands. Though 
Gowda tried to counter the bandh call by 
issuing full-page advertisements in new¬ 
spapers about how he would "transform 
north Karnataka", it had no effect on the 
people of Hubli who gave him the royal 
ignore. 


This was in stark contrast to the over¬ 
whelming response to Hegde’s tour of 
the northern districts. "He has clearly 
won the sympathy of the Lingayats and 
the Brahmins of north Karnataka," con¬ 
fessed a state Janata Dal leader. Now, 
there is every indication that Hegde 
might decide to transform his Rashtriya 
Navaniman Vedike from a non¬ 
political forum into a, political group on 
Gandhi Jayanti. And buoyed by the sup¬ 
port of the people of Kamatal^, Hegde 
has also been toying with the idea of for¬ 
ming a Progressive Front to oppose the 
United Front. 

For the moment, in the concurrent 
shows of strength of the two strongmen 
of Karnataka politics, Hegde seems to 
have scored a few vital points over 
Gowda. "It is a kind of a civil war bet¬ 
ween the two leaders," observes a senior 
state police officer. And by the look of 
things, the war has just begun. • 


Waves of 
protest 


A proposed TISCO steel 
plant at Gopalpur runs 
into serious trouble 

“ ■ ""1 After Narmada and 

Tehri, it is the turn of 
Gopalpur in Orissa to 
be confronted with the 
dangers of develop¬ 
ment. At the centre of 

—----J a raging controversy 

^ORISS^^ is a proposed mega 
steel plant of the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company Limited 
(TISCO). The steel giant is raring to go, 
the Congre$s(I) government has pledg¬ 
ed to back its play and a whole lot of 
people in the state believe that the mega 
project will pave the way for progress in 
southern Orissa. But the locals who will 
be directly affected by TISCO’s plan of 
action, are refusing to pay the price of 
progress. 

The reason is not hard to find. If 
TISCO goes ahead with its industrialisa¬ 
tion plans for the area, it will almost auto¬ 
matically lead to (he displacement of 
30,000 people inhabiting 25 villages in 
the Chamal^andi area of Chhatrapur in 
Ganjam district. These villagers will be 
deprived of their fertile ancestral land. 
And apart from agricultural sustenance, 
the only industrial activity that they are 
engaged in is also under threat: that centr¬ 
ed around the Keora flower. 


BACKING nSOO: CA/y.B. Patnaik 




LONE RANGER: Ramakrishna Hegde 
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daily earnings from the Keora flower 
industry. Muthuraman seemed none too 
worried about this problem when he told 
Sunday that once a steel plant came up 
in the area, various employment opportu¬ 
nities would automatically open up. 

But there can be no simple solution to 
the Gopalpur problem. Today, the agita¬ 
tion against the TISCO project is taking 
the form of an organised movement. The 
Gana Sangram Samiti (GSS) is 
spearheading the anti-TlSCO cam¬ 
paign. Things came to a head when 
Narayan Reddy, chairman of GSS, was 
arrested on 20 July. This led to angry pro¬ 
tests as people demonstrated in front of 
the administrative offices at Chhatrapur, 
blocked rail and road traffic. A few days 
later, agitationists from Ganjam district 


troversy has also taken on a political 
hue. Chief minister J.B. Patnaik has 
declare^ that the state government will 
provide all necessary help to TISCO for 
setting up the steel plant at the chosen 
site. On 11 August, the state Congress' 
unit organised a "pro-steel-plant* rally 
from Jagannathpur to Chhatrapur. A 
"Gopalpur Ispat Karkhana Surakhsha 
Committee* has also been formed for 
this purpose. Predictably, the state Jana¬ 
ta Dal has voiced its support for the villa¬ 
gers of the area. According to state Dal 
supremo Biju Patnaik, his party will 
take up the "legitimate cause" of the 
people. 

Meanwhile, Abani Baral, secretary of 
Utkal State Council of the Communist 
Party of India, has drawn the attention of 





CICIUie«i 




STCELWIIL' women leading an agitation against the proposed project 


The Keora flower, used to manufactu¬ 
re perfume and flavouring agents, grows 
wild in the forests of the entire coastal 
belt of Ganjam district, particularly in 
the Chamakhandi area. The Keora distil¬ 
lation industry in the region, with an 
annual turnover of around Rs SO crore, 
provides financial succour to over 5,000 
people here, engaged in collection of the 
flowers and distillation. These villagers 
fear that if the steel plant comes up, the 
Keora industry will be badly hit. 

"We will not let TISCO usurp our live¬ 
lihood," a group of women activists in 
Sriramchandrapur village told Sunday. 
And it is clear that the ‘weaker’ sex is 
playing a particularly strong role in 
thwarting TISCO* s grand plans. This 
was all too evident on 1 August when a 
survey team of TISCO, along with a 
posse of administrators and policemen, 
reached Siddhigaon. A few hundred 
women from the nearby villages, armed 
with utensils, descended on the site just 
as the survey team was about to begin 
work. "We will die but will not part with 
our fertile land." declared the female for¬ 
ce which gheraoed the survey team and 
the other state officials, braving tear-gas 
shells and lathicharges. 

The TISCO team, however, insisted 
that the agitationists could not prevent it 
from "completing the work". This just 
goes to prove that despite all opposition, 
the TATA flagship is determined not to* 
back down. Addressing a press conferen¬ 
ce, B. Muthuraman, TISCO vice- 
president in charge of Gopalpur, said 
that this was the best and the cheapest 
site available in the country for setting 
up of a shore-based steel plant. 

As far as rehabilitation is concerned, 
TISCO has already announced a packa¬ 
ge for the ‘displaced* villagers. Besides 
promising market value for standing 
crops, trees and buildings, TTSCO has 
also offered to provide one-tenth acre of 
land to each displaced family for build¬ 
ing a house free of cost, grant Rs 3,000 
for setting up temporary accommoda¬ 
tion and Rs 500 per month as maintenan¬ 
ce allowance. Company officials have 
also announced a self-rehabilitation 
grant of Rs 30,000 if a family chooses 
not to accept the TISCO proposal. 

All this has failed to impress people 
near the Gopalpur site. "Suppose we 
leave the land, then will we get the same 
type of fertile land from the company?" 
asks Banita of Kalipalli village. The vil¬ 
lagers feel that TISCO will be providing 
poor value for their land. And they also 
fear the consequences of giving up their 


zeroed in on the Orissa Assembly in Bhu¬ 
baneswar. Narayan Reddy was released 
on bail, only to be detained later under 
the National Security Act. Now, in the 
absence of Reddy, his wife Bhanumati 
has taken up the fight against TISCO. 

With the battle for Gopalpur hotting 
up, locals have also formed a suicide 
group called the Atmaghati Vahini to 
protect their Pakkal Kansa or rice bowl. 
And according to sources, Gananath 
Patra, a renowned Naxal leader of Oris¬ 
sa, has slipped into Gopalpur to 
give the anti-TISCO movement a boost. 

Quite inevitably, the Gopalpur con¬ 


two senior party leaders N. Giri Prasad 
and Gita Mukheijee to the problenfi. 
"For the last 11 months, the people of 
Chhatrapur are on agitation, demanding 
a change of the site of the proposed 
TISCO steel plant," wrote Baral, urging 
the party high command to intervene. 

TISCO is determined to go ahead 
with its grand plans, the locals are in no 
mood to give in without a fight and diffe¬ 
rent political parties are taking their res¬ 
pective stances. The stage is thus set for 
a dramatic showdown on the sea-coast 
of Orissa. • 
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Red alert 


As a political scandal 
rocks the CPI 

In the last few years, 
as almost evcr>' politi¬ 
cal group found itself 
embroiled in some’ 
scam or the other, the 
Left Front seemed 
entitled to a holier- 
WEST BENGAL than-thou attitude. 

But now, a political 
.scandal involving one of its important 
constituents, the Communist Pany of 
India (CPI), seems certain to change all 
that. 

And holding centre-stage is Dr Omar 
Ali, a prominent CPI leader. 
The 62-year-old politico was 
the state’s minor irrigation minister dur¬ 
ing the Left Front’s previous term in 
West Bengal. And Ali, who did not cont¬ 
est the last elections, had been an MLA 
for the past 25 years, representing the 
Panskura (West) constituency of Midna- 
pore district since 1971. 


According to Omar Ali, though he 
was a consensus candidate of the CPI for 
a ministerial berth in the Jyoti Basu-led 
Left Front Cabinet in 1991. matters took 
a whole new turn once he assumed offi¬ 
ce. He was put under enormous pressure 
by two senior CPI leaders: Nandagopal 
Bhattacharya, who is now the minister 
of state for water resources, and Gita 
Mukhcijee, party MP. 

’ My piuiy colleagues asked me to car¬ 
ry out jobs which were unethical,” Omar 
Ali told Sunday. Apparently, his senior 
colleagues had asked Ali to raise funds 
for the party through the minor irriga¬ 
tion department that he was heading. 
They had also sent him a list demanding 
transfer of officers in the districts and 
had asked him to change his notes 
on departmental files to suit the party. 
"Being a member of the CPI and a mini¬ 
ster it was not wrong for my colleagues 
to ask for favours which were beneficial 
to them. But I refused on points which 
were unethical and amounted to misuse 
of my office,” recounts Omar Ali. 

But All’s refusal to toe their line earn¬ 
ed him Nandagopal Bhattacharya and 
Gita Mukherjee’s ire. Things came to 
such a pcl^s that the two leaders approach¬ 
ed Omar Ali at Writers’ Buildings 



MAKING A POmr: CPI leader Omar Ali 





The United Front 
government allows 
Amnesty International to 
visit India 

O ne of the significant decisions of 
the newly-installed United 
Front government at the Centre that 
attracted little media attention was to 
allow representatives from the 
Amnesty International (AI) to visit 
India. For almost a year, the London- 
based international human rights 
organisation had been pleading with 
the Indian authorities for permis¬ 
sion to conduct research on the 
human rights condition in the 
country. One such proposal to visit 
India in February-March this year 
was turned down on the ground that 
the situation was too sensitive at that 
time “in view of the impending gene¬ 
ral elections". 


As soon as the political instability 
was tided- over, the AI secretary- 
general Pierre Sane wrote to the new 
Prime Minister, H.D. Deve Gowda, 
reiterating his organisation's wish to 
visit India. "We would like to be able 
to visit all parts of India routinely, as 
we are able to do in countries through¬ 
out South Asia," said the AI. Point¬ 

NO ENfRY: strife-tom 


ing out that "India has a stated policy 
of openness and transpssenqr to the 
field of human rif^ts," the organisa¬ 
tion urged the government to transla¬ 
te the commitment intoreidity. 

Although die AFs (tesire to tour 
fireely in aU provinces including 
lanunu aid Kazimir was not fulfil¬ 
led, the new government granted it a 
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IN THE LINE OF FIRE: CPI leaders Nandagopal Bhattacharya and Gita Mukherjee 


before the last elections and asked him 
not to contest the parliamentary or 
Assembly polls. The reason: the state 
party unit wanted Nandagopal Bhat¬ 
tacharya to contest the polls in AH's 
place and become a minister. 

"I was least perturbed by the party’s 
decision,” says AH. "I have never hanke¬ 
red for any post in my political career. I 
even followed the party directive to cam¬ 
paign for the new candidate in Panskura 
(West) constituency. It is not my fault if 
the victory margin happened to narrow 
drastically,” he declares. 

The CPI leadership, however, suspec¬ 
ted some foul play on the part of an 
embittered AH and the state secretariat 
accused him of sabotaging the polls in 
his constituency. Counters AH, "This is 
not true. In the past, the state working 
committee always consulted the local 
leaders before selecting candidates, but 
this time nothing of that sort was done. 
And this antagonised at least 75 per cent 
of the local comrades. I can’t be held res¬ 
ponsible for this." 

And the matter did not end there. In 
order to clip AH’s wings further, the CPI 
began to issue show-cause notices to the 
local leaders. The party also expelled 
several activists known to be loyal to 


limited access to Delhi, Rajasthan 
and Karnataka. Accordingly, mem¬ 
bers of the Al’s South Asia Team, 
headed by Sangecta Ahuja, toured 
these parts of India between the end 
of June and the second week of 
August. 

Speaking to Sunday in New Delhi 
at tite fag ei^ of the trip, Ahuja descri¬ 
bed the mission as a "low-profile 
research visit". She^ however, was 
quite content with the results. During 
thdr brief stay, Ahuja and her co- 
researchers met a large number of 
human rights sa^tivists including 
those woricing on women’s issues, as 
well as government functionaries. 
According to them, responses from 
high officials in the home ministry 
and the Prime Nfinistcr’s Office were 
paitk^ariy encouraging. 

Ilie c£iscu$$ions at the activist and 
t^lcial level dialogues focussed on a 
wide -range of the Al"s concerns in 
the these were 

somnnirisdf in tba riNailer on India 
In the AJ Annual Report 1996 releas* 
edon l& lmie^ The report said that 
during die pfeeeding yewr, "Thgu- 


him. Omar Ali strongly opposed these 
moves. But when his repeated requesis 
failed to bring any results, Ali chose to 
resign from all party posts. * Being a 
senior member of the CPI and a committ¬ 
ed communist, I won’t allow the 
democracy within the party to be throt¬ 
tled. The actions of the parly are 
absurd," he says angrily. 


sands of political pri.soners were 
detained without charge or trial. Tor¬ 
ture of detainees was endemic 
throughout the country. At least 100 
people died in police and military 
custody, many as a result of torture. 
Dozens of political detainees ‘disap¬ 
peared’. Hundreds of people were 
leportedly extra-judicially executed 
by members of the security forces. At 
least three people were judicially 
executed." 

The report not only criticised viola¬ 
tion of people’s rights by govern¬ 
ment forces, but also came down on 
"aimed opposition groiq^s", meaning 
miUtants, who, it noted, "committed 
grave human rights abuses, includ¬ 
ing deliberate and aihittary killings 
of civilians and hostage-taking". 

The AI hop0 that the exchanges 
made during tfe iesearch visit would 
qien up achannel of regular commu¬ 
nication with concern^ circles in 
India. Obs^ryilrs believed th^ even 
Jammu aini lUshniir might not be 
out of bounds for dtem af^ themsu* 
ing elections iiLtbe state.« 



Amidst the high drama, the CPI 
leadership has stuck to its guns. Says 
Manju Kumar Majumdar, the state secre¬ 
tary of the CPI, "We have invited him on 
several occasions at different forums to 
solve the problems. But he ha.s refused 
to do so. Omar Ali is using the media to 
insult the party. He should realise that no 
individual is above party. He is being 
indiscipHned." The state secretary, in a 
press release, has even warned Omar Ali 
to refrain from addressing any anti-party 
meeting or forum. And the state secreta¬ 
riat has given him 15 days to come for¬ 
ward with his grievances in order to 
solve the matter within the parly. 

But Ali, who enjoys a loyal following 
at the grassroots level, has decided to 
fight it out. Well aware of Ali’s damage 
potential, CPI general secretary A.B. 
Bardhan has flown down from Delhi to 
try and sort out the matter. He has contac¬ 
ted Omar Ali and assured him of a 
"hearing". 

Meanwhile, the CPI(M), the leading 
party in the Left Front, has chosen to 
steer clear of the controversy. "It is their 
internal matter. And as far as we are con¬ 
cerned, this is not going to affect the 
image of the government," says Anil 
Biswas, editor of the party organ Gana- 
shakti and a member of the CPI(M) slate 
secretariat. 

At a time when the CPI is a ruling part¬ 
ner at the Centre and also a member of 
the Left Front in West Bengal, the Omar 
Ali episode has come as a bolt from the 
blue for the red brigade. • 

Artndmm Smkm/Pmn 9 kummd 
tMcuttm 
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ARIES 


(2! March-20 April) 

■%eal personally with 
Ismail. Something looks 
as though it is being wasted: 
it could be effort or 
resources. You are not 
appreciated the way you had 
hoped and can become 
moody or self-conscious. 
There is no need to feel bad. 
Bravado may conceal doubts 
and it is probably better than 
sulking. 


TAURUS 


(2! April 20 May) 

T ake it easy and carry on 
with duties. Local ties, 
gossip and daily needs are of 
importance. Catch up on the 
news you have been 
missing. Someone may hurt 
your feelings or make you 
feel let down so that you may 
feel that a lot of preparation 
has been wasted. Don’t take 
up too many things. 


GEMINI 


(21 May-20 June) 

F bel secure in love. No 
matter what others may 
say, you should know 
exactly where you are going 
and what you are doing in a 
relationship. Confirm a date 
with a loved one. Make it 
plain that your mind is made 
up. The past is a source of 
great comfort and it should 
promise you a great future. 

CANCER 


(21 June-20 July) 

C oncentrate on making a 
name for yourself. At 
present, all may depend on 
your talents and the way you 
put yourself across. Good 
behaviour or diplomacy can 
be rewarded. Not everyone 
shares your idea of fiin, but 
you have grown to accept 
this over time. 


LEO 


BEGINNING I SEPTEMBER. 1996 


LIBRA 


12 / July 20 August) 

eep yourself busy and 
■ mget some order around 
the place. Neighbours may 
set you thinking about future 
changes or alternative ways 
of handling a situation. 
While it may not be bonng, 
you are not really turned on 
with routine work. Love life 
may have its ups and downs, 
which should not surprise 
you. 


(21 Septemher-20 October) 

lake judgements based 
Ion the wisdom of your 
ancestors or the advice of 
someone who has studied 
the ways of the world in 
quiet. Meditation will help 
you feel at ease. Some time 
spent with friends can be just 
the tonic you need. Introduce 
new attitudes lightly in order 
to avoid misunderstandings. 
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VIRGO 


(21 Augiist’20 September) 

T he power of money is 
made clear. Someone in 
an influential position can. 
make life difficult if you 
attempt to step out of line. 
Accept what is offered and 
play dong with authorities 
or officials. Once the die is 
cast, there is no turning back. 


SCORPIO 


(21 October-20 November) 

R isks should not be taken. 

Try not to please 
everyone; it is just a waste of 
time and effort. Direct your 
good intentions to one 
person and let others wait. 

Be patient if a response to 
your advances is slow to 
develop. What you want is 
worth the wait. 


SAGITTARIUS 

(21 November-20 December) 

T he might of the law may 
be obstructive. Don’t put 
yourself in a position that 
can be challenged. Keep an 
eye open for overhanging 
hazards. You may not have it 
your way all the time. That in 
itself may not bother you too 
much, but you may be a bit 
concerned at the type of 
person who is gunning for 
you. 

CAPRICORN 

(2/ December-20 January) 

T here is money to be made 
if you are quick on the 
uptake and use your 
inventive genius. The family 
can benefit from patronage 
or guidance from someone 
who wields authority. Make 
special friends welcome in 
order to show that you care. 
What is given in kindness 
will be returned in full 
measure. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

D eep emotions can be 
aroused. A parent may 
be acting on behalf of the 
family in a certain way that 
may seem mysterious to 
some, but is based on 
experiences of life. The 
contents of a letter you 
receive may brighten things 
up. A visitor can introduce 
some fiin or romance in your 
life. 

PISCES 


(21 Februaiy-20 March) 

T ake advantage of a torn of 
fortune. Unexpected 
developments can leave you 
free totlo your own thing. A 
friend from the past may 
make a welcome return. 
Domestic conditions can be 
sensitive. A parent mi^t 
ease a possible financial 
burden. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


■ dnidy ' iNtd Bhuva*. 

neih. Cfanturvedi 
ijfBCCwtwd firom injured 
^hwAihir than he's iit the 
K^simha 
hSk^- hei^ askiiiig hiim 
whiiM i$ hiqipening in 
fUQasthttn. 

All ^.wty matters in 



HEARD AT JANTAlfMANTAR ROAD 

TiMra wasatimo whan wa uaad 
ta agitata againat MISA. Now, 
wa’ra agitating for visa. 

A JANATA DAL WORKER WHEN THE PARTY 
WAS ASKED TO DEMONSTRATE OUTSIDE THE 
SWISS EMBASSY AFTER H.D. DEVE GOWDA'S 
SON WAS DENIED A SWISS VISA IN LONDON 


No matter what time it is, 
MLAs and jotinjaiists a»' 
welcomed with arms. 
If you want to sm the CM's 
PA, the chances are yhu'll 
meet the CM himself, 

Mehta is always tfaessed 
in a duty kuita. W^tb his 
beard he looks like'a htf^ 
but anxious fadiw. You wiU 
bestufftKl with food, no nmt- 
ter what tiine of day ot night’ 
you go. But evenings are the 
most enjoyable. Most MlAs 









S 


SEES 


1 *11' ^ f W tT'W:1 tr« 

It'' SA/ i-JB ^ 

' ACH I ktiVi llM Ctl ■ 

1 r>r>] : 


C H E C K - L I S T 


Indian veejays: ratings 

■ flhilqrBhatlat She's back after a honeymoon and 
she's given her own programme: Planet Ruby. The biggest 
name on the veejay circuit. 


■ Jaavad JMrfarl: Does Videocon Flashback, a 
personality-based programme. Is good on Impersonation 
but remains underutHised. Probably because there's little 
scope for improvised humour on TV. 


■ Naalann Govlnda and Bobby Deol's former 
girlfriend, her film career was shoH'llved because It is a bit 
little difficult toact in Hindi films withotd knowing any Hindi 
at all:However, is doing the countdowns and has proveda 
hftonTV. 


■ Haaganliwatls At ID, the youngest veejay. Is doing 
As fob ^countdown oii BK. Drafter hSr movie career 
cSme fo nat^ht de^ite (Aanfthmbdng a hit. Has got 
severdmoddlAg offmafhr hdrsmaNcidendebut. Hm 
alongTVllfeyet. 


M liwliul KHaniih: Vihod Khanna's youngwt son does 
the honours on MTV. Good-looking, confident and relaxed, 
Aeoniy tMi^ he needstowdch out for is hie tendency to 
maksfunof the peop^/WhocaHhiffl. 


• UMrltayt 


heVa made h a pnaci^ tg 
have their dinner there. AM' 
Mdda’s caieiing service is 
always there, fo keep you 
satis^. liie idea is that 
tbe]^ dioultiliiot hhd it beces* 
sexy to go to his rival. 


'RManililiMi ...i 

■ » ' ' V , 

■ “ Rattflal-'' 
Rahi - whb demanded 
actioii againk pdi^ oo^* 
gue Amar Rizvi for pilaster-', 
ingthewansinRahi’scbnsti- 
tuencywithpictureaofNan- 
simha Rao, because of which 
Rahi lost die^e<^iohis> -' 

. ' j 

Now. it is Lokpati Tdpa- 
ihi, former leader of die Con-: 
gress in (he UP AssemUy, 
who has made the same alle¬ 
gation. He told Rao lecendy | 
(tdter the pai^ ded whfi- 



“ r\'v ' 


a * ajU .. 






the BSP in UPj; "Aap meri 
conatituency mein aa gaye 
isiHya mitt hmrgaya.” 

Tripatfai represents, 
Kmnalapati Tripathi Clam 
Beoaras. But he is now- oh. 
the waipath. And he is capt^ 
Ue of being as aceihic vw' 
Rao iis Ids father was wl^ 
Rajiv Gandhi. • v- 
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DELHI DIARY 


Aniiod rebellion 


■ Senior rncnnbcrs of 
Parliament, regard¬ 
less of pany affiliation, got a 
taste of their own medicine 
recently. 

The government has 
begun a course for defence 
personnel of the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel and colo¬ 
nel to help them understand 
how Parliament works. The 
MPs thought they had a cap¬ 
tive audience — itrmymen 
listen und don’t ask too 
many questions usually. 

But imagine their surpri¬ 
se, when presentations by 
the MPs — Pranab Mukhcr- 
jee, S .B. Chavan and others 
— were followed by a heal¬ 
ed discussions in which MPs 


S.B. Ctiavan: In • spot 

were told bluntly that if def¬ 
ence budgets continued to be 
as measly as the current one 
was, the country could for¬ 
get about guarding its 
frontiers. 

At one stage^ the talking 
was so plain that S.B. Cha¬ 
van, a fonner defence mini¬ 
ster, put up his hands and 
virtually begged the gather¬ 
ing not to pass such a harsh 
sentence. ’’Hcase don’t say 
that,” he told those present 
when they told him it was 
impossible to defend the bor¬ 
ders on the budget the 
government had decided for 
the army. 

The Congress MPs said 
they never thought they 
wcnild have to defend the 
government against such 
charges. Clearly, the Opposi¬ 


JlEARDIN THE CABINET 
SECRETARIAT 

Deve Gowda must be the only 
man who’s boon olected and 
remained a Prime Minister while 
sleeping. 

A BUREAUCRAT ON GOWDA’S HABIT OF 
NODDING OFF DURING IMPORTANT 
MEETINGS 


tion to the government 
doesn’t come from the Con¬ 
gress! I) alone! 

Divine 

Intervention 

When Narasimha Rao 
UP 'Suddenly began pay¬ 
ing morning visits to 5, T ugh- 
laq Road, everyone thought 
he was going there to dis¬ 


cuss the legal position of the 
various cases he’s tied up in, 
Five Tughlaq Road is the 
abode of Justice Ranganath 
Mishra, chairman of the 
Human Rights Commission. 

However, soon it was 
clear that Ids visits had less 
to do with the law, more to 
do with the spirit. Devanan- 
da Mishra, Justice Mishra’s 
son and AICC joint secretary 
attached to the Congress pre¬ 


Enemies ofH.D. Deve Gowda 

■ Molayam Sln^ Yadav: They may have made up 
but Deve Goytda remains Mulayam's Enemy Number One 
—and until the Assembly elections in UP are heki and 
Mulayam retrieves his image, this will continue to be the 
case. Deve Gowda's forays Into UP have raised Mulayam’s 
hackles, but the UP elections will settle matters. 

■ V.P. ttaiglB Has become one of Gowda's qreatest 
critics and has aired his criticism publicly after Mufti 
Mohammad Sayeed left the party. Singh feels Gowda is not 
being true to his mandate: but Gowda’s friends argue that 
the mandate is Gowda’s not Singh’s. 

■ CiMMMinribalw IMelu: The Abnatti row hardened 
positions with Naidu, one of the brightest leaders in the 
United Front, rebelKng against Deve Gowda’s 
provincialism. Unlikeiythat he will walk out of the Frent, 
but Naidu is badly disillusioned with him. 

■ IndraJII Oupto: As home mlnistef, feels slightedi^ 
Gowda’s manipulation of events—especially the whole . 
controversy on the Cabinet'fank status to former Prime . . 
Ministers. 

■ Laloo Praaa d Yadav; The Bihar chief minister Is 
taking a public posture of being critical of Deve Gowda on 
ideological grounds—because of his meeting with the 
Shiv Sena chief in Bombay. But Yadav’s reaction is only 
motivated by panic because the ground ii being cut horn 
under his feet in Bihar, g'Mng Gowda a chance to fish in ■ 
troubled wtters. 


sident had oig^sed a ydgt^',- 
for his boss’ welfeie. ifo -Raio 
was going to Tughlaq Road 
religiously every tnotni^ to 
be present at the ceremoi^.' 

As dte outoqnae. of 
ritual excise is af.4( leg^ 
nature, h is yet to be sepnif jK ; 
has had any effect, i 


Wake me up 

iMforayou 

go^o 

■ Prime Minister Deve 
Gowda’s habit of fall¬ 
ing asleep in the middle of 
crucial discussions is prov¬ 
ing extremely embarrassing 
to the government. 

Gowda is clearly used to 
it, for he has the amazing abi¬ 
lity to nod off in the middle 
of a meeting, wake up and 
take up the conversation 
exactly where it was left off. 
He also thinks he needs only 
three hours’ sleep a day, 
when in fact he ne^s six. All 
efforts to persuade him to 
sleep longerbave failed. 

Instead, toe United Front 
has now taken recourse to 
another stratagem. Partia- 
mentary affairs minister Srik- 
ant Jena has been given a 
seat in toe Lok Sabha right 
behind toe Prime Minister, 
His sole pinpose is to prod 
'toe PM awake every time he 
I dn^eff, 

Quito how he does this is 
not ktKnyn ^Timtds 

s»y, he; 'eithar hisses , to toe 
FM: "Deve Qowdaji i^iye, 
voriHg Hume werif (Witoe 

vpting is ab^ to 
begin)”“"w, wobds to torn 
asfjiq>{»>Qprtoto Hke: 
"MPs se kahiye vey apni.seo- 
tort /tor vqpos/iQvn uell toe 
MPs to return to t^ir seats)", 
wheiVjlegislators cotoe to ^ 
Well of the Houne and are 

abouttobfaineachqtoer, ^ 
At ^ neto, Jena ^11 beeo-. 
toe Bif’s petoWht .>|f^ 
tdcKfc Taft al^ 
.ctiutoooUitoeh^wtoi.'« 
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hany 

language 
just one word 
aptly describes 
engine care 

SERVi 




Qtiite like .my rhe ^r.imm.ir of engine 

c.iro h.is Its very dwii rules Which en.ihles 
rhe SERVO hr.mJ of o\cr 400 luhnc.mrs lo 


inriinlcnvUiLO losIs In other words, SERVO simply 
.kIJs life to ycnir i*n^Mnes 

l\)piihtr pcirl.inee .ilso h.is .1 henr for sumni.ii isini» 


unJerst.inJ ihe JialeLt of virfu.illv every things .k ros-, every l.inpii.i^e Which is why, 

engine type jusi one vvorJ .rptly JeNCiihes .ill the Mihtle 

SCKVO .iciively reduces c.rrhon huiM-iip C.leans nu.imes of en)i,Mne ».are SER}fO . An enj^ine oil 

and protects en^unes Increases mileage Reduces like no other 
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Rajesh Pilot mounts a iloi 
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HOOTER 


(tenge to Narasimha Rao as 
n comes to an end 
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LETTERS 



Crime and 
punishment 


T he cover story on the 
K.P.S. Gill-Rupan Deol 
Bajaj case was both timely 
and relevant (From top to 
bottom, 25 — 31 August 
1996). More so as the article 
didn’t lose track of the larger 
issue at stake — women’s 
rights, for instance. 

The only thing lacking 
was that the authors avoided 
taking a firm stand on the 
judgement—whether it was 
needlessly harsh or not— 
leaving it to the discretion of 
the readers. Nevertheless, 
the article built up a strong 
case in favour of K.P.S. Gill. 

Besides, Ved Marwah and 
Raghu Rai were not the only 
ones to argue that there was 
no need to have humiliated a 
senior police officer and that 
an apology from Gill would 
have done just fine. It was 
surprising to read that someo¬ 
ne like Tavlecn Singh also 
felt that the case was being 
unnecessarily played up. 

And whatever happened 
to women’s lib? 

But though opinion is divi< 
ded on the sentence, one has 
to admit that it would serve 
little purpose packing Gill 
off to jail. Especially as he 
has offered to apologise to 
Rupan Deol and is clearly 
repentant about his 
behaviour. 

fkihul Kapoor, Guwahatl 
(Aaaam) 

■ Serves K.P.S. Gill right. 


Did he really think he could 
have got away with it? 

The significance of the 
judgement does not lie in the 
fact that it is a victory for 
Rupan Deol Bajaj but 
because it has come as a shot 
in the arm for women’s 
rights activists. Everyday we 
find that our mothers and 
sisters are being harassed — 
whether it is in the bus, on 
the streets or even in their 
place of work. But we are sca¬ 
red to lake action—file an 
FIR or go to court. 

Reason: we know that the 
law — as it stands today — 
provides the offenders with 
enough opportunity to get 
away and it is the victim who 
ends up getting humiliated. 

If nothing else, the judge¬ 
ment should serve as a remin¬ 
der that no one is above the 
law and that the law does 
exist. 

Somnath Chatterjee, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 

■ I endorse the punishment 
given to K.P.S. Gill in the 
Gill-Bajaj case. I think his 
shameful conduct is quite 


unlike his bravery so well 
known to us. 

But my question is: aren’t 
other ladies exposed to the 
same kind of behaviour 
every day? Is Mrs Bajaj an 
exception ? I am in complete 
agreement with what journal¬ 
ist Tavlcen Singh has said. A 
girl in her teens cannot avoid 
this once she steps out of 
home. It’s quite impossible 
to wait at the bus stop or go 
shopping without being teas¬ 
ed and harassed by males. At 
one time it was limited to ver¬ 
bal abuse and insults. But it 
has crossed all limits of 
decency and become quite 
brazen nowadays. 

Why can’t offenders 
remember that they too have 
sisters and daughters at 
home? If the victim goes to 
the police with her com¬ 
plaints. she is invariably con¬ 
sidered an individual with a 
questionable character. 

Are we to take this as a 
sign of changing times and 
accept this as inevitable? 
Chandana Sahoo, Rourkala 


(Orissa) 

K.P.8. Gill: cullty, but should ho be Jallud? 



■ Contrary to what has been 
said in the article, eve- 
teasing is not a recent pheno¬ 
menon. Wasn’t Lord Krish¬ 
na an eve-teaser himself? 
Harassing women is quite 
common in Punjab. 

Thanks to the women’s lib 
movement nowadays wom¬ 
en are becoming more 
aggressive. Sadly, those who 
are rich andLpowerful among 
them can go to court for 
redress. Isn’t Phoolan Devi 
more sinned against than 
sinning? 

/. Prakash, New Delhi 

■ I was surprised to note 
that a sizeable number of 
pages had been devoted to 
the Gill-Rupan episode. Its 
only justification is that both 
the offender and the victim 
belong to the higher eche¬ 
lons of society. 

The incident occurred in 
the highest circle of society 
where, under the influence 
of alcohol, a few people lost 
all sense of propriety. The 
extent of K.P.S. Gill’s trans¬ 
gression is not entirely clear. 
What did he do other than 
slapping Rupan’s bottom in 
front of dignitaries, includ¬ 
ing women? 

C.S. Srinivas, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


The Wakf scam 


T he write-up. Deals within 
deals (11 —17 August), 
focussed attention on an 
issue that every Muslim is 
concerned about: the misuse 
of Wakf property. 

Though the article dealt 
with West Bengal, the scena¬ 
rio on this front is the same 
throughout the country. It 
seemed rather strange that 
the Congress should raise 
the issue because the Wakf 
scam involves many 
Congress-ruled states as 
welk Nevertheless, the 
Opposition Congress in 
West Bengal deserves to be 
complimented for exposing 
the scandal and demanding 
an answer from the ruling 
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A Wakf property In Calcutta: source of corruption 


Left Front. 

I am sure that Muslims all 
over the country will now 
demand the reorganisation 
of Wakf boards. After alK 
those who arc making 
money at the expense of the 
community should not be 
allowed to get off the hook. 
Syed Basharat Shikooh, 
Bombay (Maharashtra) 


Career 

highlights 


plays, crystal oscillators, 
digital electronic energy 
metres, bio-medical and pro¬ 
cess control equipment — 
all import substitutes. K.P.P. 
Narnbiar had shown that one 
can succeed in the public as 
well as the private sector. 

Last year, ELGIN A's pre¬ 
stigious Electronics Man of 
the Year Award was present¬ 
ed to Narnbiar by P. Chidam¬ 
baram, the then Union com¬ 
merce minister. 

Jacob John, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


I t was most interesting to 
read about the legendary 
achievement of a village boy 
from Kalliasscri who rose to 
the highest professional lad¬ 
der and at the same lime 
never forgot his roots (Com¬ 
ing home. 18 — 24 Augu.st). 

However, you failed to 
mention that K.P.P. Nambi- 
ar had set up a well-known 
electronic component facto¬ 
ry, the Kcltron Component 
Complex, in his village 
employing about 6(X) girls 
and boys as early as 1978. 

What is more important is 
that since Narnbiar started 
on his own in 1990 as head of 
the Namtech Group, he pro¬ 
moted and set up sScveral pro¬ 
jects in Bangalore, manufac¬ 
turing gas discharge tubes, 
light-emitting diodes and dis¬ 


The new breed 
of Marxists 

T he profile of Subhash 
Chakraborty (Mob star, 
25 — 31 August) brings out 
the West Bengal transport 

Subhash Chakraboity: 
doing away witli doipnaa 
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minister's colourful 
personality. 

Chakraborty—with his 
outspoken manner and street- 
smart approach—reflects 
the changing face of 
Marxists. He typifies the 
new breed of Marxists. 

Subhash Chakraborty's 
growing popularity and 
mass app^ has to do with 
the goc^ work that he did in 
his last ministry—sports — 
and his untiring zeal to make 
a success of his new 
assignment. 

And if Chakraborty can 
have his way, the famous 
traffic snarls on 
Chowringhee and Park 
Street will be a thing of the 
past. 

Manas Mukherfee, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 

A challenging 
assignment 


E nough has been said— 
and written — about 
how Azharuddin has 


brought shame to the 
country. But, with Sachin 
Tendulkar at the helm, one 
hopes that Indian cricket will 
now lake a turn for the better 
(New innings, 25 — 31 
August). 

Certainly, the 23-year-old 



Sachin Tendulkar: 
discipline Is the key 

has shown remarkable matu¬ 
rity and presence of mind on 
the field and every cricket- 
lover in the country must be 
praying that Tendulkar will 
sort out the mess in the Indi¬ 
an squad. 


Flop show! 


U says something about the 
Utter lack of sporting talent in 
India that an entire country 
should be rolling out the red 
carpet for Leander Paes only 
because he has returned from 
•Atlanta with One Bronze 
Medal (Werory/18—24 
August). 

Yes, young Leander put up 
a remarkable performance and worked hard to pick 
up India’s only medal at the Olympics and for foat 
he deserves to be congratulated. But there is no rea¬ 
son why we should make such a hue and cry and 
become a laughing stock in the eyes of the sporting 
fraternity. • 

If any thing, every sport buff in the country 
should be haitging his head in shame because a bron¬ 
ze is all that we have managed. Whatever happened 
to our wrestlers, our hockey stars, our sharp- 
s^iooters and others udip were part of the grand Indi¬ 
an contingent to Atlailb? 

' And you’re wrong ifyou thought that the only 
thing big about the Indian contingent was its size. 
The Indian squad returned home widi huge 
suitcases toot 
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The biggest challenge 
before Sachin is to infuse dis¬ 
cipline in the team. As 
players saw the former cap¬ 
tain breaking rules with 
impunity—girlfriend 
Sangeeta Bijlani’s unrestrict¬ 
ed entry into the dressing 
room is just one instance— 
they too have started taking 
advantage of the poor team 
management. 

If Sachin can set things 
right and get his message 
across — that he will tolerate 
no nonsense — he would 
have done most of his work. 
Because one can’t see any 
other reason why the team 
which was almost unbeata¬ 
ble a few years back should 
be struggling today. 

Shalini Mehta, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


Lots in a name 


T his refers to Vir Sangh- 
vi’s article. The name 
game{\^ —24 August), in 
which he cites Portuguese 
sources to explain the name 
‘Mumbai’. The name, 1 Jeel, 
is actually derived from the 
city’s presiding deity, 

Mumba Devi. 

The British felt that to 
destroy our culture, they 
must also change the names 
of prominent places and 
cities. Thus, Kali-cut beca¬ 
me Calcutta, Hari-dwarbeca- I 
me Hardwar, wShimla Devi I 
became Shimla, Mother 
Amba became Ambala, and 
so on. 

Thus, by changing Bom¬ 
bay’s name to Mumbai, the 
Shiv Sena-BJP government 
has only corrected a wrong. 

DJ, Buxey, Mumba! 
(Maharaahtra) 


Terror at sea 


r e article, S/egea/rea(4 
- 10 August), gives the 
impression that piracy in the 
Sunderbans is a recent phe¬ 
nomenon. This is not true. 

I have been sailing in the 
area for a long time now. I 



people of Sunderbans. 
R,K. Ghosh, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 



PollceiMn keeping vigil In the Sunderbans area: 
wasted effort 


have talked to the boatmen 
in the region and they say 
that their lives are difficult 
and full of risks. And the dan¬ 
gers arc not only from the cro¬ 
codiles, snakes and the tigers 
of Sunderbans. It’s the sea 
pirates who have made their 
life hell. 

Often, the sea dacoits 
attack the fishermen and 
escape with their catch and 
cash. There were occasions 
when the pirates opened fire 
on these unarmed people, 
leading to the death of many 
fishermen. 

Tourists are also not spa¬ 
red. Some years ago, a 
Danish couple were .sailing 
ip the area in their yatch. The 


vessel was subsequently 
found drifting with the occu¬ 
pants missing. And the boat 
was found stripped off all the 
valuables. 

The police has been able 
to do precious little to prev¬ 
ent such crimes. The pirates 
know the area well and easi¬ 
ly escape should the cops 
confront them. What’s more, 
the police have to give up the 
chase as the dacoits make 
their way into Bangladesh 
territory. In fact, most of the 
pirates are Bangladeshis. 

I feel that the government 
should give a serious 
thought to the matter and 
take steps to protect the 
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Mulayam8in0liYadav ManI Shankar Aiyar 

Otkocaminisier ConortsspoAtlclw 

ContrtbuM by Am AU, Csioulta 


T he article on the transla¬ 
tion of Indian classics is 
an unpleasant exercise in lite¬ 
rary abuse {Wordfor word, 4 
— 10 August * 996). Full of 
negative remarks, misplaced 
quotations and misleading 
captions, it is an irresponsi¬ 
ble piece of journalism on a 
subject of considerable 
significance. 

Take, for example, the 
remarks on Srilumta. The 
names of the author, Sarat 
Chandra, and the translator, 
Chakravarti, have been spelt 
incorrectly although your 
interviewers refer specifical¬ 
ly to the Penguin India edi¬ 
tion. Moreover, the caption 
with Chakravarti’s photo¬ 
graph purports to be a gene¬ 
ral observation on her trans¬ 
lation whereas the remark is 
merely the opinion of a sin¬ 
gle reader. One should recall 
that Aruna Chakravarti ’ s ren¬ 
dering of Srikanta has been 
praised by reviewers in The 
Statesman. The Hindustan 
Times and The Book Review. 

Yet another misleading 
caption identifies Giridhar 
Rathi as ’’the editor of the 
Sahitya Academy journal" 
which, of course, he is not. j 
Please note that the official 
spelling is "Akademi". 

Khushwant Singh, A.K. 
Ramanujan, S.K. Das, etc. 
are quoted at random so that 
no coherent argument emer¬ 
ges. Sunil Gangopadhyay’s 
remark is sexist and contem¬ 
ptible; "Like women,the 
more faithful the translation, 
the duller. The unfaithful ver¬ 
sions should be more enjoya¬ 
ble to read." Such quotations 
should be shunned rather 
than publicised. 

As a reader of Sunday, 1 
am distressed to see such 
insensitive and misinformed 
reporting. 

Prot Malashrl Lai, New Delhi 
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,■ If you vote as Muslims, you will lose, as for every 12 Muslims there are 88 Hindus. 

MULAYAM Singh YADAV, Satnajwadi Party leader and defence minister, exhorting the 
minorities of Uttar Pradesh to vote for his party 

■ The party and its future are more important than any one or two individuals. 

J. Jay ALALITH A, former Tamil Nadu chief minister, announcing that ^he was distancing herself from 
her friend, Sasikala Natarajan 

■ Every voter must identify himself with his candidate and this is possible only in the presidential 
form of government. 

RAMAKRISHNA HEGD E, former Karnataka chief minister 

■ We are a nation of 97 crore people, not a 
nation that is dependant on anyone for 
food, economic development, or even our 
defence requirement. 

I.K. G U J R A L, external affairs minister, reiterating that India 
was not worried about being isolated following its refusal to endorse 
thedrqftCTBT 

■ While we want the government to last, we do not want the Congress to be destroyed. 

P.V. NARASIMHA RAO, Congress president, urging the Deve Gowda government not to deviate 
from Congress policies 

■ If a vigilant eye is kept by the person or persons at the top of the pyramid, there will be no scope 
for any scam. 

P. Chidambaram, union finance minister 

■ Now is the right time for me to be choosy. 

KARISMA KAPOO R^filmactress 





MILESTONES 


GiB, fcpmqp v 


$«(sions judge. Gill had 
earlier filed an i^ipeal 
against his conviction in 
the I^pan Deol BajaJ 


case. 


APMIOVtDibytfae 

Union Cabinet, ^draft 
. Lokf!SiBBitf.bn29 
August. The ambit of the 
Bill wHi include the 
fVime Minister but not 
the judiciary. 

APPOIlmDtKamal 

K. Majumdar, director of 
the state Intelligence 
Branch, as the 
directoi^'general of West 
Bengal Police. He took 
over from R.K. Nigdm v 
who retired on 31 August. 

BANNiDcNavjot Singh 
Si^u^ Indian cricketer, 
from international ^ 
mabdies, for SO days. A 
four>tnember 



disciplinary conunittee 
of the criclmt control 
board in^sed the ban on 
Sirkiu for walking out of 
tl^ Imtian team midway 
through the series in 
England. 


AWAROIOtto 

National Aluminium 
. Company (NALCO), the- 
prestigious ISO/DIS 
14001 certificate for 
excellence in 
environmental 
management at its 
bauxite mine at 
Panchpatmair, Orissa. 
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COUNTERPOINT 


VIRSANGHVI 


RESERVATION 

and the 

MIDDLE CLASS 

Shouldn V the same rules apply to both: 
backwards and women? 


In 1990, when 
V.P. Singh propos¬ 
ed reservation on 
the basis of caste 
and according to 
the Mandal Com¬ 
mission Rep(^ri, he 
lost his middle- 
class constituency 
at a stroke. Stu¬ 
dents noted in the streets — some even 
immolated themselves — while their 
parents decided that they had been fools 
to believe that V.P. Singh was a decent 
person. 

The Raja and his supporters claimed 
that the uproar had nothing to do with 
social justice but 
was merely an expression 
of upper-caste anger. The 
middle classes disagreed. 

And the editorial writers 
came up with some 
powerful arguments to 
demonstrate that the Man¬ 
dal propo.sals were 
regressive. 

The problem with 
reservation, the commen¬ 
tators said, was that it 
emphasised accidents of 
birth over merit. Whether 
you were bom a Yadav or 
a Kurmi was not someth¬ 
ing you had any say in. 

And yet, this would be 
qualification enough to 
get you privileges that 
others worked hard for— 
a place in a medical colle¬ 
ge or a government job 
for instance. 

0 


The objection was not that reserva¬ 
tion helped the backward castes — God 
knows, all of us believe in social justice 
and want to help backwards—but that it 
went about it the wrong way. If India 
was to progress, then it could only do so 
as a society that valued merit not birth. 
Allow anything other than merit to beco¬ 
me a qualification for advancement and 
all of us suffer because of the cost to 
society. 

When V.P. Singh’s supporters point¬ 
ed out that we already had re.servation — 
for Scheduled Castes and Tribes — the 
commentators retorted that this was bad 
enough. In 1950, it may have seemed rea¬ 
sonable to right centuries of injustice to 



HcU*ijans andAdivasis by reserving jobs, 
university places and parliamentary 
seats for them but even then, nobody had 
intended that reservation should conti¬ 
nue indefinitely. Forty years latci, there 
was a case for reviewing; that reservation 
policy, not for extending' it 

I remind you of all this and of the great 
wave of middle-class anger that contri¬ 
buted both to the rise of the BJP and the 
fall of the Janata Dal government 
because V.P. Singh is at it again. I 

Over the last few weeks, the Raja has ' 
repeatedly asked for reservation of parli¬ 
amentary and legislative seats for what 
he sees as a disadvantaged grouping. ; 
Nor is he the only one. Others have sup¬ 
ported the demand that 33 per cent — a 
full third—of all seats should be reserv- ij 
cd for this grouping. j 

And yet there is no uproar. None of | 
the old arguments against reservation | 
have been trolled out. The vast majority 
of us have paid virtually no attention to a 
proposal that could change the nature 
and face of Indian democracy. And 
many of those who denounced V.P. 

Singh in 1990 arc now vocal supporters 
of this new reservation proposal. 

What has made the difference? Why 
are there no immolations? No riots in the 
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V.P. Singh: demanding reservation of parliamentary 
and legislative seats for women 













streets? 

Could the reason be that' while the 
1990 proposals concerned reservation 
by caste, the new demand focuses on a 
subject that is much more politically cor¬ 
rect: reservation by gender? 

If V.P. Singh and other supporters of 
the new proposal have their way, then 33 
per cent of legislative seals will be reser¬ 
ved for women. 

r m not going to debate tlie quite sepa¬ 
rate issue of whether women need to 
have special political favours granted to 
them. There are strong arguments on 
both sides. Only a fool would deny that 
women in rural India suffer appalling 
discrimination and that society must do 
something to correct that injustice. 

Equally, it is by no means clear that 
the Indian political system is any more 
male-dominated than similar systems in 
the West, let alone the Third World. 
Let’s not forget that Indira Gandhi was 
Prime Minister of India a full 13 years 
before Margaret Thatcher became the 
first woman to take over at 10, Downing 
Street. Or that the proportion of women 
who have become state chief ministers 
compares favourably with the number 
who have made it to the governorship of 
American states. 

In fact, many people would argue that 

S«pl«fflb*r 1936 


when it comes to women and political 
power, South Asia leads the world. At 
present, the heads of the Sri Lankan. 
Pakistani and Bangladeshi governments 
are all women who have been popularly 
elected. And in Burma, where a military 
dictatorship is in office, the one popular 
political leader is also a woman. 


B ut that is another issue entirely. My 
concern this week is not with right 
and wrong but with consistency. 

If reservation is such a bad thing 
when it comes to the backward castes, 
then why is it okay when it is extended to 
women ? If you go back to the first sec¬ 
tion of this column and re-read the argu¬ 
ments against resei^^ation (our society is 
based on merit, not on birth, of course, 
we want to correct injustice but reserva¬ 
tion is the wrong way of doing it, etc., 
etc.), then you will find that all those 
arguments apply to the current proposal. 

But hardly anyone is using those lines 
now. Why doesn’t somebody get up and 
say: "We want to be fair to women but 
the principle of democracy is that 
anybody can stand for election not that 
half the population is barred from stand¬ 
ing because seats have been reserved?" 

Could it be that V.P. Singh, Ram 
Vilas, Sharad Yadav and the rest were 


right when they said that the 1990 agita¬ 
tion was not about reservation at all; it 
was about caste? 

As it turned out, the Mandal agitation 
was misguided and overblown. Narasim- 
ha Rao implemented the proposals and 
we discovered that the quantum of seats 
that were reserved was too small to warr¬ 
ant the fuss. 

And yet, Mandal changed the agenda 
of cow-belt politics. Laloo Yadav, 
Mulayam Singh and Kanshi Ram all 
benefited from the wave of caste con¬ 
sciousness unleashed by V.P. Singh. 
Their success demonstrates how the 
backward castes always had the power. 
They just needed to be made aware of 
how to use it. 

More to the point: they didn’t need 
any extra reservation of Assembly seats 
to access this power. The strength of our 
system is that any group that has the num¬ 
bers can win a share of power through 
elections. That is what demtKracy is all 
about. 

What democracy is perhaps not about 
is preferential treatment of one group, 
exclusion of another or about special 
reservations. Indian women may well be 
a disadvantaged grouping, but they are 
the largest single such grouping. 

Do they really want to change the 
rules to get ahead? • 




stiffening postures 


Chandrababu Naidu remains cold as Deve Gowda visits Andhra Pradesh 


L ess than three months ago they 
were hailed as a successful duo in 
national politics. Prime Minister 
H,D. Devc Gowda and Andhra Pradesh 
chief minister N. Chandrababu Naidu. 
king and kingmaker, had shot into promi¬ 
nence after the parliamentary polls 
when coalition politics became the order 
of.the day. 

The Almatti dam 
issue, however, has turn- 
ed Deve Gowda and 
Naidu into bitter foes. 

Indeed, the row reached | 
alarming proportions dur- I gg . 
ing the PM*s visit to Tiru- I 
pan on 23 August. The I 
visit had been scheduled r 
after consultations early 
in the month with Naidu. 

State government offi¬ 
cials had worked overti¬ 
me to make all arrange¬ 
ments and rescheduled a 
special ritual, 

pavitrotsavam, in view of ^ J 
the PM*s visit. But sour- 
ed relations between 
Deve Gowda and Naidu V p 
turned the PM’s 22-hour 
stay in Tirupati into a major fiasco. 

After his letter had reached the chief 
ministers’ committee and Jyoti Basu’s 
communication was brushed aside by 
the PMO, Naidu saw no reason why he 
should be pally with the PM, who he 
thought was his own creation. 

Even as the PM’s flight landed half- 
an-hour late, it was all confusion in the 
TDP and the state administration. The 
police and the SPG stepped up security 
measures in the temple town causing 
inconvenience to nearly one lakh 
I pilgrims. 

Compounding the problem, the 
Prime Minister had the sudden brainwa¬ 
ve to drive down to Tirumala Hills from 
the airport instead of using a helicopter. 
And this threw a spanner in the security 
arrangements. For the 20-km stretch bet¬ 
ween the airport and Alipiri, the PM’s 
convoy passed without practically any 
security cover except the escorting SPG. 

The Prime Minister was received at 
the airport by the state endowments mini¬ 


ster, Simhadri Satyanarayana, the 
endowments commissioner and other 
officials. TDP legislators from the dis¬ 
trict, on their part, chose to call on the 
PM at the Padmavati guest-house on the 
Tirumala Hills. The SPG, which had a 
tough time controlling the free¬ 
wheeling media corps, clamped down a 




Devt Gowda and NaMiif who 
had ahot Into proMlMM 
aftor toe gononl alaelhm 
when coalWon poHUct 
became toe order of toe dgy, 
havetomed bittorfoeeover 
toe Almatti lisue 


virtual curfew making it difficult even 
for members of the PM’s family to enter 
the place. 

A Tirupati Tirumala Devasthanam 
(TTD) van cany ing the PM’s entourage 
including his son, a Karnataka MP, had 
to shuttle for over an hour till they were 
finally accommodated. In the melee, a 


PMO official’s request for a barber sent 
the SPG and the TTD officials running 
helter-skelter. The barber could be 
found only after 11 pm. 

Meanwhile, TTD officials debated 
whether the berieved PM (he lost his 
mother during the month), could be 
allowed into the temple. Some of 

_^ said it could have ill- 

iPk effects on the PM as well 
T Ikl ^ temple. The pro- 
M blem was finally resolved 
il when TTD officials were 
£i told that there were no 
Hr "traditional prohibitions" 

against entering the tem- 
pie once the last rites of 
B|| ^tie’s mothex had been 

While the Prime Mini- 
ster busied himself with 
the pilgrimage, high- 
frequency communica¬ 
tions poured in to the 
state capital from all over 
the country. Senior Jana¬ 
ta Dal and United Front 
4 leaders expressed their 
displeasure to Naidu over 
the shabby treatment meted out to 
the PM. Jyoti Basu, G.K. Moopanar and 
Laloo Prasad Yadav advised Naidu to 
make amends soon. 

On the day of Gowda’s arrival, Naidu 
paid a surprise visit to Nalgonda district 
to review the state of administration. 
Earlier in the day, he attended an official 
function to mark the birth anniversary of 
Prakasham Pantulu, the first CM of 
Andhra Pradesh. However, following 
admonitions from senior UF partners, 
he came down to Tirupati on 24 August 
to see the PM off. 

It was, somehow, too late for him to 
assuage Deve Gowda, and Naidu had to 
wait till 2 pm to meet the PM, who was 
away in Srikalahasti. Hardly any words 
were exchanged between the two as they 
posed for a photo session at the airport. 
After 10 minutes, Deve Gowda joined 
his family for lunch. The send-off was as 
cold as was the reception. • 
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INDERMALHOTRA 


Hie second round 


The strategy India should adopt at the UN General Assembly over CTBT 


Twenty-sixth August was an important day 
in the Rajya Sabha’s calendar. On that date, 
Inder Gujral made a comprehensive state¬ 
ment on Indian policy on the CTBT. 
Though it was not much different from 
what he has been saying, there were two cru-. 
cial and notable new elements in it. 

First, the foreign minister took care of the 
whining ninnies who have been shedding tears over this 
country’s "isolation" over the test bar) treaty. "No one can isol¬ 
ate a nation of 970 million," he tersely told them. He also 
added, pertinently, that India has been "isolated" a number of 
times before on apartheid, on Afghanistan, on Vietnam and 
on the liberation of Bangladesh, without anyone losing sleep. 

Secondly, and more 
importantly, the discussion 
on the CTBT in the House of 
Elders was remarkable for 
the striking unanimity in sup¬ 
port of the government’s 
policy. There was not a sin¬ 
gle dissenting voice. Every 
speaker who rose demanded 
that no amount of pressure 
from any quarter whatever 
should deflect New Delhi 
from defending resolutely 
both national security and 
high principle. 

Contrast this with what is 
being said in the columns of 
newspapers and on the capi¬ 
tal’s seminar circuit which 
seems to indicate as if there 
is a large section of opinion opposed to 
official policy and in favour of signing the 
dubious document vetoed by India at Gene¬ 
va. This is a classic case of a very small but 
very determined group making disproportion¬ 
ately loud noises. 

It is in this context that P.V. Narasimha 
Rao*s support to the government policy — 

"We would have adopted the same policy," 
he told the Congress party in Parliament — 
has come as a breath of fresh air. Especially, 
in view of Rao’s own record of responding to 
hectoring pressures Irom the nuclear hege¬ 
mons which was more pusillanimous than 
devious. The former Prime Minister has also 
said, as he well might have, that the govern¬ 
ment ought to be attending to some side 
issues and Gujral would do well to have a 
long talk with Rao who, after all, has had a 
very long experience of foreign affairs. His 
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P.V. Narasimha 
Rao’s support to the 
government policy 
on CTBT has come 
as a breath of fresh 
air. And his 
suggestion that 
Indian emissaries 
should spread out 
across the world to 
propagate the 
Indian point of view 
is particularly sound 


suggestion that Indian emissaries should spread out across the 
world to propagate the Indian point of view is particularly 
sound. How one wishes this had been done when Rao was at 
the helm and the NPT was made permanent. Not just that, Rao 
had joined his American friends to co-sponsor a resolution in 
the UN General Assembly asking for a CTBT being finalised 
during 1996. 

And this brings me to the key question of what strategy this 
country should adopt at the UN General Assembly when the 
draft treaty rejected at Geneva is taken there for adoption. 

Ideally, we should press for total elimination of nuclear 
weapons over a reasonable period, inclusion of all kinds of 
nuclear tests in a truly comprehensive test ban treaty, a com¬ 
mitment by nuclear weapon powers and nuclear threshold 

nations to 

the doctrine of No First Use 
and so on. But the trouble is | 
that a diplomatic initiative of 
such dimensions needs a lot 
of preparatory work for i 
which there is no time. There¬ 
fore, it might be better if Indi¬ 
an efforts are concentrated 
on getting the obnoxious 
entry into force clause (that 
tries to impose the unaccepta¬ 
ble treaty on an unwilling 
India) deleted from the text. 
Given the massive mobilisa¬ 
tion by nuclear hegemons, 
this might not happen. But 
something would have been 
achieved if more nations 
stand up at the UN against 
the objectionable clause than did at Geneva. 

No one should forget that the UN General 
Assembly *s resolutions are not binding. Ame¬ 
rica has, over the years, ignored a host of 
them. So have other countries. On security 
issues, the General Assembly can act only by 
a two-thirds majority. 

There is one more option available to this 
country. The CTBT in its present form is 
such an affront to international law that it can¬ 
not stand its ground with the International 
Court of Justice, Why should not New Delhi 
take the issue to the World Court at The 
Hague before Canberra, acting as a dutiful 
surrogate of the US, takes the document to 
Turtle Bay on 9 September? Ironically, Aus¬ 
tralia is touting the flawed treaty despite the 
Canberra Group's own sound recommenda¬ 
tion thut nuclear weapons must be eliminated 
speedily. • 
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INIY ettm mm all pans or Uie 

country in search of a heaven on earth. 
Men, women and children eager to make 
the arduous trek from Pahalgam to the 
holy Amamath cave, the abode of Lord 
Shiva. But disaster struck midway: at 
least 250 pilgrims succumbed to the 
inclement weather and those who mana¬ 
ged to survive the disaster say that it was 
a journey to hell and back. 

The lost look on the face of 
42-ycar-old Vijay Laxmi Agarwa) says 
it all. She was without food for thr^ 
days up in the mountains and was finally 


rescued by the army and brought to Sri¬ 
nagar. Laxmi, her father, mother and 
sister were seven km short of their desti¬ 
nation when the storm began raging. It 
was raining heavily, even snowing. Lax- 
mi’s parents could not bear the chill and 
collapsed. "I can’t forget how two 
people in perfect health died,” she recal¬ 
ls with tears rolling down her bony 
cheek. 

Worse was to follow. There was 
panic among the hundreds of pilgrims 
assembled at Panchtami, the last halt on 
the way to Amamath. Laxmi ran towar¬ 


ds a shelter and in the melee, she got sepa- 1 

rated from her sister, Babita. Even today | 
she does not know where she is or whe- | 
ther Babita is still alive. | 

Laxmi is only one of the hundreds of ^ 
pilgrims to go through such a harrowing 
experience. At the army hospital in Sri¬ 
nagar alone, 120 pilgrims are undergo¬ 
ing treatment for diseases resulting from 
severe cold, starvation and stress. And 
Col. Gupta, the senior surgeon of the hos¬ 
pital, says that at least six of them have 
no chances of survi ving. 








Officially, the govern¬ 
ment has put the death 
toll at 161, but unofficial 
sources say that till 28 
August, 250 bodies have 
been recovered by rescue 
team from the mountains. 
But the toll is bound to 
rise as many pilgrims are 
still "reported missing". 

THC KASHMIR ADMI¬ 
NISTRATION was clear¬ 
ly caught unawares. 


The route lo . 

Amarnath . #« * 
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Though Amarnath Yada 
is an annual afiair, t|ie 
nunober of pilgrims had 
dwindled ever since 
trouble broke out in Kash¬ 
mir. And last year, the 
militants had even bann¬ 
ed the yomi and die pilgri¬ 
mage had to be conduct¬ 
ed with the help of the 
army, whose jawans 
esoHted the yatris from 
Fahalgam all the way to 
Amarnath. 





I he Anniriiuth 
\ utrn this year 
turned out to he u 
huinnn disiister 


Most pilgrims complained that there were 
very few policemen along the route 




































This year, there was no such threat 
with the result that the rush of pilgrims 
was beyond control. Conservative esti¬ 
mates put the figure at several lakhs and 
the arrangements made by the authorit¬ 
ies were clearly inadequate. 

But why blame the administration 
alone? The worst offender was the wea¬ 
ther. Porters and locals who make the 
journey every year along with the pil¬ 
grims say that it usually rains during this 
time of the year, but never before had 
there been such floods and snow. In fact, 
the weather wasn’t too bad when the 
first batch of around 20,000 yaths set 
out from Pahalgam on 20 August. 

By the morning of 22 August, a thun¬ 
der storm lashed the mountain top. By 
then, around 1.000 people had reached 
the holy cave. Over a thousand pilgrims 
were assembled at Panchtami, around 
6,000 people were stuck at Sheshnag 
and over 10.000 men, women and childr¬ 
en were just preparing to leave the Chan- 
danwari camp. And at the base camp at 
Pahalgam, over 40,000 pilgrims were 
preparing for the 46-km trek. 

Torrential rains accompanied by 
snow brought the temperature down 
well below freezing point and the entire 
stretch of road became a death trap of 
mud and slush. 

At all the halting points like Panchtar- 
ni, Sheshnag and Oiandanwari, the pil¬ 
grims are put up for the night in tents and 


The 46-kin route to 
Amamathisa 
treacherous one. It passes 
through dense forests, 
rocky mountains and even 
glaciers. And a shower or 
two can make the roads 
extremely slippery 


make-shift shelters. Within minutes, the 
shelters were blown away and a thick 
layer of snow covered the entire area. 
But it was those on the roads who were 
exposed to the fuiy of nature the most. 
And many of them just froze to death or 
slipped off the slippery track deep down 
into the gorges. 

Many panicky pilgrims began run¬ 
ning, but there was no place to take shel¬ 
ter. In the pandemonium, many families 
got separated. Thirty-five-year-old 
Baby of Gujarat was at the Sheshnag 
camp when the storm started. She fell 
unconscious and was brought down to 
Pahalgam, some 30 km away, by some 
brave pilgrims and admitted to the local 
hospital. "I was on my way to Amamath 
with my husband, and brother. I don’t 


know what has become 
of them," she says. 

R. Narayan of New 
Delhi says that he is 
lucky to have reached 
Pahalgam safely. He was 
caught in the storm some¬ 
where near Sheshnag, but 
he managed to take shel¬ 
ter behind a huge 
boulder. When the rains 
subsided a bit, he abando¬ 
ned his jounney towards 
Amamath and set out for 
the base camp instead. He 
says that he saw at least 
40 dead bodies lying by 
the wayside en route. He 
even describes how an 
aged lady on a palanquin 
met her end when the 
porters canying her slipp¬ 
ed off the edge. "They 
have fallen so deep that 
there is no likelihood that 
their bodies will ever be 
recovered," Narayan 
laments. 

Ram Lai of Ludhiana is another lucky 
survivor. He was trekking along with his 
friend, Raju, when the weather turned 
foul and it started snowing heavily. He 
recalls how an old man and his wife 
were buried alive under the ice. Raju 
says that the couple was crying for help, 
"but there was little we could do as we 
were also fighting for our lives". 

THE MOOD AT the Pahalgam base 
camp was one of anger against what 
most pilgrims described as an apathetic 
and callous state administration. "Tme, 
nobody anticipated the bad weather, but 
at none of the night-halt camps did we 
find any policeman or state official. At 
least, there should have been adequate 
food and tents at the camps," complains 
Ram Gopal Verma. a yatri from West 
Bengal. Says another pilgrim, "Had it 
not been for the locals and the langars, 
we all would have starved to death." 

"Chola-puri was selling for Rs 150. A 
cup of tea went for Rs 15.1 was willing 
to pay more, but food was simply not 
available," says another ya/ri. 

Such was the resentment against the 
authorities that angry pilgrims took out a 
procession in Pahalgam and they even 
tried to set the'^local police station on 
fire. Since the Jammu-Pahalgam road 
was breached at several places due to the 
heavy rains, around 50,000 people were 
stranded at the base camp for days toge- 
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ther. Here, too, the 
arrangements were far 
from adequate and many 
pilgiims had to sleep in 
the open in biting cold. 
Food was also in shcnt 
subtly. 


T* ^: iI /J i L i 


CLAIMS that there was 
no way it could anticipate 
the tragedy. Also, it was 
not prepared for such a 
huge rush this year. But 
even then, hadn't it been 
for the bad weather, the 
pilgrimage would have 
proceeded unhindered. 
Says K.B. Jindial, the 
spokesman for the J&K 
administration, "It was a 
colossal tragedy causing 
much agony and grief. 
Everybody wanted the^ 
government to undo what 
nature had done. But 
that’s not possible." 


AMIN WAR 



Bodies of some jtatrls lying scattered: pilgrimage to death 


Government sources claimed that 
arrangements for the yatris were com¬ 
plete well in advance at all the halting sta¬ 
tions. Around 1,200 tents were put up at 
Chandanwari, Sheshnag and Panchtami 
this year—nearly double the figure last 
year. Concrete sheds or storm shelters 
were also erected at all these places. And 
officials claimed that there was enough 
food and water for the pilgrims en route. 

Jindial points out that the authorities 
reacted swiftly once the tragedy struck. 
Men and material were rushed to the 
base camp in Pahalgam and rescue 
teams were despatched to the upper 
reaches of the mountains to bring down 
the stranded pilgrims. On 24 August, U. 
Gen. (Retd) D.D. Saklani, adviser to 


way at several points. 
Busloads of passengers returning to 
Jammu after their harrowing experience 
were stranded in several places. The 
Jammu and Kashmir Armed Police and 
the J&K Tourism Development Corpo¬ 
ration set up a transit camp at Khanabal 
to take care of these stranded people. 
"Some 7,000 people were provid^ shel¬ 
ter and free food here," informs Moham¬ 
mad Ashraf, the person in charge of the 
transit camp. 

But Ashraf admits that had it not been 
for the voluntary agencies and the 
locals, the government would have 
found it impossible to cope with the 
rush. Around 400 buses carrying the pil¬ 
grims back home were stuck at different 


points along the Jammu-Srinagar road 
and eveiywhere locals came forward to 
offer food, blankets and even, shelter for 
the night. Langurs came up overnight 
where thousands of exhausted and 
hungry pilgrims were fed free of cost. "It 
was sheer humanitarianism that led the 
locals to come to our help," says Shan¬ 
kar Bhan, a Kashmiri Pandit, who had 
come to Amamath with his family. 
Bhan was stranded at Anantnag with 
other pilgrims and he says that had it not 
been for the local Muslims, most of 
them would have perished. 

Another redeeming feature of the 
yatra this year was that when disaster 
struck, even the militant outfits came for¬ 
ward with appeals to the locals 


the Kashmir Governor, 
landed at Panchtami to 
supervise the rescue ope¬ 
rations. And it was on his 
advice that the army was 
called in to evacuate the 
people stuck at various 
points on the way to 
Amamath. Helicopters 
were used to fly down the 
sick and the injured to 
various hospitals in the 
state. 

WHAT ADOBD TO the 

chaos was the flash flood 
which breached the 
Jammu-Siinagar Mgh- 



to help out the pilgrims. 
The All Party Hurriyat 
Conference (APHC), the 
Jammu and Kashmir 
Liberation Front (JKLF) 
and the Hizbul Mujahide¬ 
en among others issued 
statements asking the 
people of the Valley to 
treat the predominantly 
Hindu yatris as their 
"worthy guests and provi¬ 
de them every possible 
comfort". 

A sign of the changing 
mood in the Valley? • 


RmMdAham^/ 
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STRAIGHT 

Rajesh Pilot mounts a nol^ 
challenge to Narasimha Rao 

H e’s brash. He’s loud. He’s pushy. He’s ambitious. 

He’s blunt. And he has all the subtlety of a rampag¬ 
ing bull charging a fence. 

But Rajesh Pilot may just be what the Congress 
needs today. 

Reduced to its worsi-ever electoral performance — a mere 
28-per-cent share of the popular national vote and in the single figu¬ 
res in the cow-belt — the party has sunk into a depression from 
which it seems unlikely to recover. 

There is no talk of change; no attempt to work out what went 
wrong; and no sense of what to do next. Its leaders huddle in defeat 
and despair. The mood is low and gloomy. And the only hope 
seems to lie in selling the party’s future prospects in Uttar Pradesh 
to Kanshi Ram. 

Amidst this collection of downcast has-beens and deluded 
wanna-bes. Pilot represents the sole source of vigour and energy. 

As the party’s leadership gets more and more pessimistic, only one 
of its leaders seems willing to put his career on the line in the hope 
of effecting some change. 

On Independence Day, while the rest of the party woke up early 
to giggle impotently at Prime Minister H.D. Deve Gowda’s attem¬ 
pts to speak Hindi in his address to the nation, Pilot was busy launch¬ 
ing yet another attack on Narasimha Rao. 

In an open letter to all Congressmen he harked back to the last 
time when the party’s prospects had seemed so dismal: after the 
rout in 1977. 

"Some of us want the 1977 pattern to be repeated," he wrote, 
"under which an AICC session was called and elections for Con¬ 
gress president and CWC were held." 

It was clear that Pilot was among the ‘some’ who approved of the 
1977 pattern because he then went on to refer disdainfully to "others 
(who) are for continuing the status quo." 

■ His point was simple. In 1977, many people thought that the Con¬ 
gress was finished. But less than three years later it was back in offi¬ 
ce. That pattern had worked. This time round, the party seemed una? 
ble to recover from its defeat. It remained a prisoner of die status- 
quoists at a time when status quo was a synonym for defeat. 
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But behind that apparently simple sta¬ 
tement of fact lay a hidden agenda. Sta¬ 
tus quo is also a synonym for something 
else; it is an endorsement of Narasimha 
Rao as Congress president. And ‘the 
1977 pattern’ is a code phrase for the 
removal of Rao and the installation of 
his successor. 

At 51, Rajesh Pilot clearly believes 
that he can be that successor. 

R ajesh Pilot for Prime Minister? 
Rajesh Pilot for Congress president? 
Yes, it does sound a little far-fetched. 
But with each passing day, as the Con¬ 
gress leadership somnolently accedes to 
all of Narasimha Rao’s whims, Pilot’s 
prospects seem to advance. 

The old objections remain. In a party 
that respects geriatrics. Pilot in advanc¬ 
ed middle-age, seems like a young 
whipper-snapper. And as his contempo¬ 
raries never tire of pointing out, despite 
the high media profile, his support is 
thin on the ground. 

He may have won his own scat des¬ 
pite a detennined attempt by Chandra 
Swami (with the tacit consent of Nara- 
simha Rao) to defeat him. But he has 
few followers in Parliament. Nor is his 
electoral base particularly solid. Detrac¬ 
tors always remember that he failed to 
get his wife Rama elected from 
Rajasthan. 

But despite these handicaps, Pilot is 
now at his political peak. His rise owes 
little to his popularity and almost eve- | 
rything to his courage. At a time when 
the Congress is too weak and unmotivat¬ 
ed to revive itself, he remains the one 
man who is clamouring for change. 

That alone is enough to endear Pilot 
even to those who remain leery of his 
I electoral credentials. Says a former Con¬ 
gress minister, "Rajesh has a two-point 
agenda: first remove Narasimha Rao 
and then elect me. The second point of 
the agenda is a bit of a joke but I am enti¬ 
rely with him on the first point." 

In a party full of frightened kittens 1 
where Narasimha Rao remains the top- ] 
cat, only Rajesh Pilot appears to be will- ; 
ing to bell thecal. i 

T he battle for the Congress leadership i 
will eventually be fought in the i 
AICC. But for the present, combat is i 
restricted to the 19-member working 
committee. Despite the parly’s dismal 1 
electoral performance and despite the 
growing public perception that the Con¬ 
gress president has one fool in a jail cell ; 
and the other on a banana peel, Narasim- i 



The dissideiits’ calculation is that eventually Pilot’s 
attacks will wear Rao down so much that he will be easy 
to pick off. At that stage, Shared Pawar (right) will openly 
enter the fray and present himself as the voice of 
maturity and experience 


ha Rao has fought off all threats to his 
position because Pilot and his friends 
account for only six of the CWC’s 19 
members. 

It is doubtful whether the gang of six 
is supportive of Pilqt’s personal ambi¬ 
tion but It is clear that there is unity on 
the first point of his agenda: sack Rao. 

Among the dissidents is Sharad 
Pawar who may have his own ambitions 
but is content to use Pilot as a battering 
ram. Others include Ghulam Nabi Azad 
and Balram Jakhar who arc probably pro- 
Pawar. Ahmad Patel and K. Karunaka- 


ran may back Pilot over Pawar but so far 
at least, they develop the symptoms of 
laryngitis at every meeting of the work¬ 
ing committee. 

The arithmetic is simple enough. 
With six dissidents out of 19 members, 
Rao reigns supreme. Only if that num¬ 
ber goes up to ten does the Congress pre¬ 
sident have reason to be concerned. 
Rajesh Pilot claims that within a fort¬ 
night, four of Rao’s supporters will 
change sides. That will give the dissi¬ 
dents the magic figure of ten. 

If that happens, then Rao will have to 
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go even if Pilot doesn’t take his place. 
But the problem with this calculation is 
that Pilot tends to shoot from the hip and 
often he doesn’t bother to check if his 
gun is loaded. 

If his aim had in fact been true then it 
would have been high-noon for Rao 
many months ago. But each lime Rajesh 
Pilot has declared war, his opponent has 
outwitted him. 


no problems with him. 

Says Pilot now, "What could I say?" 
Adds a friend, "If tlie Congress presi¬ 
dent is going to lie to your face then what 
can you do? You can’t .shout, ‘Liar, liar’, 
at him. You just have to take it." 

And so, Pilot was left with no choice 
but to quietly finish his tea and go home. 

The Great Dissident Rebellion, phase 
one had ended even before a shot could 


resignation. "Because," answered 
Pawar, "the atmosphere was not right." 

Then, Pawar suggested to Pilot that at 
the Congress Parliamentary Party meet¬ 
ing later that day. Pilot should declare 
himself a candidate. 

Pilot’s friends were angered by this 
suggestion. Says one, "If Sharad was 
going to chicken out then he should have 
told Rajesh in advance so that he could 



S oon after the election 
results started trickl¬ 
ing in May and it became 
clear that the Congress 
had taken a beating, 

Rajesh Pilot called for a 
ewe His house at 10, 

Akbar Road became a 
mandatory halt for all 
journalists on the Con¬ 
gress beat. Immediately 
after the official A ICC 
briefing at 24, Akbar 
Road, the press would 
arrive at Pilot's doorstep 
to discONcr the real 
picture. 

This was when Pilot 
first openly voiced his 
demand for one-man, 
one-post (Narasimha 
Rao continues to be presi¬ 
dent of both the Congress 
Ptu*! lament ary Parly as 
well as the Congress par¬ 
ty). When Rao agreed to 
hold a ewe on 12 May, 
punters were certain that blood 
would be shed, Rao would have to yield 
to demiuids for his head and that either 
Pilot or Pawar would emerge as the new 
leader. 

Nothing of the sort happened. 

After several cups of lukewarm tea 
during which the dissidents uneasily 
made small talk, Ghulam Nabi A/ad 
finally brought up the demand for a new 
president. 

To their horror, an unperturbed Rao 
brushed this off, promising to hold a spe¬ 
cial meeting later in the month to deal 
specifically with this issue. But, splutter¬ 
ed a surprised Pilot, other parties such as 
the Tamil Maanila Congress (TMC) had 
assured him that they were prepared to 
back a Congress government (the 
United Front had not yet been formed) 
only if Rao was to step down. 

Without blinking an eyelid, Rao 
retorted that he had only that morning 
spoken to the TMC’s G.K. Moopanar 
who had assured him that his party had 


Rajesh Pitot for Prime 
Minister? Rajesh Piiot for 
Congress president? Yes, it 
does sound a little 
far-fetched. But with each 
passing day, as the 
Congress leadership 
somnolently accedes to all 
of Narasimha Rao’s whims, 
Pilot’s prospects seem to 
advance 

be fired. The cowboys had bolstered 
their guns and returned, tails firmly bet¬ 
ween legs. 

Later that evening, Pilot asked Pawar 
why he had chosen to remain silent after 
the two had agreed to press for Rao’s 


muster support. It is ndiculous to back 
out at the last moment." Pilot will not 
comment except to say, "At that stage I 
did not want to stand." 

Ironically, that evening, Rao’s name 
was proposed by Pawar and seconded 
by Pilot. 

T hat’s the way it’s been every time 
Rajesh Pilot has had Narasimha Rao 
in his sights. 

He is aware of the importance of 
remaining within llie Congress and is ter¬ 
rified to taking any step that will result in 
his expulsion. Arjun Singh’s example is 
all too fresh in his mind. He knows that 
should he stage a walk-out on an issue of 
principle, he will leave alone. 

His essential problem is that Narasim¬ 
ha Rao, so bad at winning over large 
groups of people — such as the electora¬ 
te — is bnlliant when it comes to mani¬ 
pulating small groups. 

But outside the party. Pilot has manag¬ 
ed to inch ahead of his rivals. According 
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to an opinion poll conducted last month 
by MODE* fejcsh Pilot emerged as 
second after Sonia Gandhi as best suited 
to be the president of the Congress 
Significantly, he had beaten not only 
Pawar, A K Antony and Pranab Muk 
heijee, but Narasimha Rao as well 
The dissidents are probably aware of 
this They know that ^lot is an accepta¬ 
ble face whose clean record and back¬ 
ground as an air force pilot will be strong 
points in favour of getting the Congress 
back on the track to respectability 
But Pilot's pnncipal asset as tar as the 
dissidents are concerned is his aggres¬ 
sion Sharad Pawar would rather buy the 
Congress presidentship than fight for it 
The others lack the brashness to take on 
a sitting Congress leader They need 
Pilot to hammer away at Rao 
Their calculation is that eventually 
Pilot’s attacks will wear Rao down so 
much that he will be a lame-duck leader 
who will be easy to pick off At that 
stage, Sharad Pawar will openly enter 
the fray and present himself as the voice 
ot matunty and expenence dismissing 
Pilot as a rather brash young man who 
shouldn’t be in so much of a hurry 

B ut Pilot has his own agenda He 
knows that if he emerges as a credi¬ 
ble challenger to Narasimha Rao in the 


public mind, then he will have pitchfork¬ 
ed himself into the first division of natio¬ 
nal politics Not bad going tor a man 
who never even made it to Cabinet 
minister 

Even if somebody else succeeds Rao 
— as Pawar plans to do—the next Con¬ 
gress president will have to acknow¬ 
ledge Rajesh Pilot’s national clout So as 
long as Pilot avoids expulsion it is hard 
to sec how he can lose as a consequence 
of this aggressive strategy 

And so, after the much-hyped Con¬ 
gress Working Committee (CWC) meet¬ 
ing ot 12 May, Rajesh Pilot was far from 
abashed And he exuberantly claimed 
credit for (1) forcing Rao to hold a CWC 
at his behest and (2) prepanng the 
ground for his eventual dismissal or 
resignation 

And the cowboy is no longer nding 
alone Support has come from an unlike¬ 
ly source H D Devc Gowda 

It is no secret that the Pnme Minister 
IS fed up of being pulled in 13 different 
directions by the constituents of his 
United Front government Nor is it a 
secret the Congress dissidents want 
to formally join the government and not 
merely support it from the outside 
Pawar, tor instance, is said to nurture 
dreams of becoming the deputy prime 
minister in such a cosy arrangement 



Narasimha Rao will only agree to a 
Congress-UF government if he is made 
Pnme Minister But nobody in the UF is 
willing to work under him So Rao has 


■f you want to be Rajesh Pilot*s 
' you bave only to point 

iKm immof a<h|ii0y man he is. But 
if you really want wm him over, 
addjuatoaepiirase, *lustlikeRajiv 
G9im\ 

There »e seveial obvious 
^ patidfels.lJ^e Rajiv, Rajesh Pilot IS 
a pilot (albeit an mr force one). He IS 
llootHookmgmldttafisn^ —in 
’ Sunday’s photp^rq^, who 
him for the cover while on 
va(»rtioo m Nagaland, leroarked 
^ whfll a relief H was to shoot a 

^}t ^n6iw^ an d ,bkethccartyRalivt 
7 ha»|s»i(4aeaBu>rOQtout 



loalvTJfifceiljiefer^ 






The family man 

The other side of Rajesh Pilot 
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WhenNarasimlia 
Rao (left) agreed 
tohoMaCWCon 
12 May, punters 
were ceitiin that 
Rao would have to 
yield to demands 
for his head and 
that either Pilot or 
Pawar would 
emerge as the new 
leader. Nothing of 
the sort happened 


committed the Congress to support from Prime Minister then the post of Con- 
outside. gress president will become a cipher. 

He knows that if his party Joins the Hencehiseagemesstosabotagcallattem- 
govemment and works under another pls&taco^iUon(see following story). 


, > capital's corps! This has i 
I graduallybecomcsoinethijpigc^^ , 
mttjor event. thaau is ^ 

makkijpthtlMt^nkascui^if^t^,, 
carrolsaad.radish, plain yoguh ' 
followed by gtiavas. And eVeiy yewt '- 
it is daughter Sarika who tdays an 
importaitt role, inaking fpre me food 
on the table is hot and chit^hatthig 
wim those journalists she knows. 

Sachin, whoisathitd^ear smdent, 
atSt Stephens.College,istnoie. ‘ 

reclusive. Coqjjjllaita'hik^athR^ 

' "Eatll^heusM'tbsity*''!^let's- 
^a.butgex’ClhAni^ldllJl^ . 

; ^md.0»t!h<i»«fo««r,key8W > , 

lostthe'JartijPwtnS^Mi! -! .. iy.,;: 
encimesba^.hMbl^tofiefth^^ ' 
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Deve Gowda's response has been to 
weaken Rao in a variety of ways. He 
knows that the Congress will only join 
his government if it has a new president. 
And so Rajesh Pilot and H.D. Deve 
Gowda have a common aim. 

Pilot reckons that he may not have to 
finish Rao off himself — that is, assum¬ 
ing that he could even if he wanted to— 
but can wait for Deve Gowda to do it for 
him. When the sleaze factor pushes Rao 
out or when the judges invite him to holi¬ 
day in Tihar, Pilot and his friends hope 
to call an AICC session at which a new 
president will be elected. 

It is a strategy that may woik. Certain¬ 
ly, it is hard to see how long the Con¬ 
gress can continue to be headed by a 
man who spends more time conferring 
with his lawyers than with his 
colleagues. 

But even if it happens, will Rajesh 
Pilot win? Or will he merely be the stalk¬ 
ing horse? That remains to be seen. But 
it is not as though Narasimha Rao is the 
only one with legal problems. 

Recent newspaper reports have claim¬ 
ed that Pilot is involved in the Jharkhand 
Mukti Morcha pay-offs along with Rao. 
So far, Pilot hasn’t denied any of the 
charges. 

Privately, Pilot has been telling his 
friends that he is in a Catch-22 situation. 
Since he is being tarred with the same 
brush as Rao, any denial from him 
would boost his adversary’s credibility. 
And Pilot sees no reason why he should 
make life easier for his party president. 

So, Pilot has had no choice but to see¬ 
the in silence every morning when he 
reads his papers in his bungalow’s spaci¬ 
ous verandah over a glass of milky tea. 

"They have the records of my move¬ 
ments," says Pilot. "They can easily veri¬ 
fy my movements and ascertain the 
truth. These plants are being done to 
malign my image." 

Pilot has other problems too. There is 
still too much that could go wrong. 

Firstly, Gowda and Rao could strike a 
deal in which the PM promises to ask the 
CBI to go easy on its investigation in 
return for unstinting support. Secondly, 
the UF government itself may fall. 

Pilot’s calculation is that the picture 
will only become clear after the UP elec¬ 
tions. That is when there will be blood in 
the streets. But when that battle comes ; 
around,.Rajesh Pilot hopes that he will 
be the gunslinger in the best position to 
win his duel. • 

PrtyaMigal/N0wD0M 
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HONEVMOON 

OVER? 

The Congress-United Front rift widens 


N arasimha Rao was in an 
uncharacteristically ver¬ 
bose mood. Usually given 
to sjxjaking in monosylla¬ 
bles — and that loo only 
when he has to — he had more than a 
few things to say when the Congress Par¬ 
liamentary Party (CPP) had its customa¬ 
ry pre-Parliamcni session meeting. 

After speaking at length on such mat¬ 
ters as the CTBT, the Amamath Yatra 
tragedy (with his own philosophical 
views on the need for pilgrimages), he 
finally came to the point. 

"Congress policies will have to pre¬ 
vail," he told the 90-odd Congress MPs 
present at the meeting. "While we want 
this government to last we don’t want 
the Congress to be destroyed." 

Ostensibly, Rao had no reason to com¬ 
plain. Ju.st that morning Prime Minister 
Deve Gowda had stood President Shan¬ 
kar Dayal Shaima up for a traditional 
Onam breakfast at Rashtrapati Bhavan- 
to rush to summons issued by Rao at 9, 
Motilal Nehru Marg. There he was giv¬ 
en a thorough dressing^down. 

First on the agenda was Gowda’s 
much-publicised meeting with the Shiv 
Sena’s Bal Thackeray. But then Rao was 
under as much pressure as Gowda. He 
had just received a letter from five Con¬ 
gress MPs — Ashok Gehlot, Priya Ran- 
jan Das Munshi, Bhupendra Hooda, 
Tariq Anwar and Prithviraj Chauhan — 


Deve fiowda (left) wtth Narasimha 
Rao: the tension mounte 
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asking him to lake a stand (something 
which Rao has never been very good at), 
and confront Deve Gowda on the nature 
of his meeting with Thackeray. 

"We are supporting the government 
purely on secular grounds," wrote the 
president of the Rajasthan Pradesh Con¬ 
gress Committee (PCC), Ashok Gchloi. 
"If there were any political motives for 
this meeting, the Congress needs to 
know." 

There were other complaints. Some 
were petty. For one, Congress MPs com¬ 
plained that they had difficulty in gett¬ 
ing access to ministers. 

But others were serious. Such as the 



Kansbi Ram: hp ciaiffls that Rao had 
toidtiiat tha Congraat woaid 
withdraw support hefora the UP 
aiactions 


raid on Sukh Ram’s house. "How could 
Gowda have given the go-ahead for raid¬ 
ing a sitting MP and a fonner Cabinet 
minister?" fumed a Rao loyalist. 

This argument was doomed to failure. 
In the last month of his tenure as CBI 
director, Vijaya Rama Rao was stung by 
criticism that he functioned as Narasim¬ 
ha Rao’s poodle. Determined to prove 
that he was not persecuting the BJP’s 
L.K. Advani at Rao’s behest, he filed a 
case against Sukh Ram and the 
Hyderabad-based Advanced Radio 
Masts (ARM). 

By the standards of Sukh Ram’s cor¬ 
ruption, this was small potatoes. But the 
scandal had the potential to clear Rama 
Rao’s reputation. The head of ARM, 
Patalu Rama Rao, was based in Hydera¬ 
bad and had allegedly swung the deal 
because of his friendship with Narasim¬ 
ha Rao’s sons. 

What better way of clearing his reputa¬ 
tion than to order such an ‘objective’ 
investigation? Three days before Rama 
Rao stepped down, the file was sent to 
him. He noted that a raid seemed called 
for. 

When the file was sent to the new CBI 
director. Tiger’ Joginder Singh, he saw 
this^a heaven-sent opportunity of deflect¬ 
ing the criticism that had bc^n directed 
at him after he had been hustled into 
Narasimha Rao’s car at a wedding. If 
Rao’s very own pet CBI director Vijaya 
Rama Rao had recommended a raid on 
Sukh Ram, then who was Tiger to 
disagree? 

Hence when Congressmen complain- 
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Deve Gowda^ rms into problerris with his partners 


F lor Prime Minhier I)eve 

..life hasn’t had 

”: nioimeiits of late. And sriush it isn't 
; having to listen to Omgness. 

. •; piesktot P. V, Naming Rao 
/ j fcdding him for not toeing his 
•7''mBty’s line, it’s his own United 
constituents pulling him iqi 
' l.itvtay.QthQ'day with scmie new 
" . jinoimor die other. 

' Anin-downonsomeoftfaemi^or 
. -comidaints; 

em 

. ; The sees the announcement 

^^dftietehoodtoUttanddiandibrwhaf- 
; 'Uid: alpo{HilisrtnQ!>eto.woothe 19 
•rAssendily seats iiiibe aieaon the eve 
ofthe trppojlsi Aoct^ng to die 
' jdPM,,^>kjus^ 
v.'ic^)ta|.',Ai^Utima£hafid^^ 
tmiimlhaHthattd;'and s6' 
pip. tin Cf^ h alim none too hapi^ 

. Gowda's visit m Bondiay. 
^;«d)KaefahdhH^ed0 
iitpemo9i^lhad||se^ 

, l^adbcfaatt’s mK^jence. Senior 
, hUKteFshayeoidl^lddedCkwdafm 
cpn^tmnising the Rc^’s secular. 

>'csBdmdals. 


;UI;edmC^»^'ci^laipisnet 
’}.^riboQt Oovrda'stKiad v£ri|i;;iiiot Just 
‘ ^ Thackeray, but also to hhiraaa^ 
Tim gftten^ 
p^Q^BatiUian. has asked Otwdt ter. 

I^doumthe fiequeocy dfhU vi^ 
Nehru Marg. CPI 
r^nin^Gkmvdas 

iiai^Ul^a deds^not to sm^p. 
li^ihuBiftifnlnes dbal, 
|ia^id<>;riilt^tiile is spid to be. 

meminisitt:. 



Ijloo Ytdan tUtilMd By Dew Goivda 

TBiiaVDESAMPaRIY I MNATADAL 


Chandrababu Naidu accused the 
Prime Minister of 'conniving with 
Karnataka’ and favouring bis home 
state, over the Almatti dam issue. 
Moreover, Naidu, who played a 
crucial role in madung Gowda the 
Prime Minister, feels slighted that he 
is not consulted on many key issues. 
Consequently his visits to Cteihi have 
. become less and less frequent 




liDHRttSlMk YlilRWtBtlflM 


Within the Janata Dal itself, Gowda 
has antagonised senior leader V.P. 
Singh by meeting Bal lliackeray. 
And Singh made his disapproval 
clear when he made a 
much-publicised trip to Bombay 
where he paid an ostentatious visit to 
Sheela Kini, widow of Ramesh Kini, 
who was. allegedly bumped off at the 
belie.st of Thackeray’s nephew. Raj. 

The Raja is also angry at the way 
Mufti Mohammad Sayeed was 
sidelined by Gowda until he was 
forced to leave the party. Privately, 
Singh has not given this government 
more than 18 months anyway. 

But others in the party are 
unhappy with Gowda too. Janata Dal 
{Hvsident Laloo Prasad Yadav was 
! upset when his protege, Mohammad 
Taslimuddin, die minister of state for 
home, was dropped by Gowda at the 
bebest the L^t parties. Laloo is 
\ ,idsci feeling sidelined by Deve 
'Gowda, especially becau^ of the 
letter’s disinclination'to stop the CBI 
piobe into the casps against him. "Let 
the law take its own course,” said 
Gowda when questioned by a fraiitic 
.L.atoa 
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Moieover, Gowdahto 0yea., 
Lalooaclearbrash-off. Emetthe 
1^ alw^ found tlw t^ooeriioiMU 
die Bihar chief minister whenever be 
was in town. These days he seldom 
takes his calis. 

SAMAIWAH PMtrV 

It is general secretary Amar Sittgh 
who is credited with having arranged 
Gowda's diimer meediig 
Thackeray. Bui, not surpiisingly^die 
Samaj wadi Patty is none loo bqifiy 
. with Gowda. Hr^y, ^ 
now-hutnous Tbaeki^ nieitii^lu»' j- 
bixnnerahged in Ut* uhdnif die 
party’s secular image is being 
questioned by Mudim voters. The 
issue is being played up by the BSP. 

MutoyamSin^wasalsojaetvety, 
happy with Gowda’s (^oiee 
Cabmen sectettny. But his 
disapproval held btdewei^mid 
T.S.R. Subramamsun was. ippcdnieief 
neverdietess. - 

Fundty, dM defi^ioe niiidstier is 
none too pleased about Deire 
Gowda’s ftequaif viuts toUP'^' 
about a dozen times in the last two 
months alone—during wtakdi the 
Prime Minister caBs on such people 
as the presideM of the AU India 
Moslmi Personal Law Board, 

Maulana Ali Mian. Worse, Oowda 
didn’t bother mtsdEP Millais 
with him and it wasRaiB Vijtas 
Paswan. C.M. IbraUmand Shatiad 
Yadav who tagged tAoi|g.'Of lam, 
Gowda has rectified the shiiatibo and 
is often semi with Midayam on i^s 
anot. ,'V •• -r, •- ■ • 


ed that the raid on Sukh Ram represent¬ 
ed an attack on their integrity. Deve 
Gowda merely retorted that he was carry¬ 
ing out the wishes of Vijaya Rama Rao. 
And wasn’t Rama Rao PV’s man? Such 
agitated Congressmen as Suresh Pachau- 
ri returned to Rao and told him what 
Gowda had said. "Hnun,” said Rao, "I 
don’t remember if Vijaya Rama Rao 
ever asked me about this." 

Rao is not oblivious to the irony of the 
situation. On the one hand he is scared 
that his name will be dragged into this 
case as well. Already there is talk of the 
initials PV appearing in Sukh Ram’s dia¬ 
ries. Yet, he cannot accept Pachauri’s 


enough to do any conman proud. 

D eve Gowda has a very good reason 
for ietting the law take its own cour¬ 
se’; not only in Rao’s case, but also 
when it pertains to the former Prime 
Minister’s loyalists. 

Fed up of listening to the whims of a 
13-member coalition (see previous 
story), Gowda is more than keen to have 
the Congress join the government. 
Already in the short span of two- 
and-a-half months, he has antagonised 
three stalwarts in the coalition; V.P. 
Singh, Laloo Yadav and Chandrababu 
Naidu. After dancing attendance on so 



“No one has 
raised the issue of 
joining the 
govemment," 
claims UK. 
Dhawan^the 
newly-appointed 
general secretaiy 
of the Congress 
party 


suggestion that he use as his defence that 
fact that it was his own government that 
had ordered the enquiry into the telecom 
scandal. 

By doing so he risks antagonising 
Sukh Ram. The former telecom minister 
is languishing in South End-on-Sea. He 
is said to be debating whether he should 
turn himself in — which means CBI 
interrogation and Tihar—or whether he 
should lake up the other option offered 
to him: to turn approver and incriminate 
Narasimha Rao. 

Sukh Ram is not the only one of Rao 
loyalists in trouble, the CBI has already 
begun preliminary enquiries into the 
activities of Satish Sharma, G. Venka- 
taswamy, Jagdish Tytler and Santosh 
Mohan E)ev (see box). As for the Rao 
dossier—the JMM bribery case, the St 
Kitts forgery case and of course, the Lak- 
hubhai Pathak case — it is diverse 


many, what is one Narasimha Rao? 
Unfortunately, there is one thing upsett¬ 
ing Gowda’s plans: both Rao and 
Gowda want to be Prime Minister. 

Which is why Gowda is keeping the 
CBI pressure on. A Tihar jail sentence 
can prove to be a very effective bargain¬ 
ing chip. But more than that, if Rao’s 
position as Congress chief is weakened, 
and one of the dissidents — either Sha- 
rad PawarorRajesh Pilot (both are equal¬ 
ly acceptable to Gowda) — takes over, 
then there is nothing to stop the Con¬ 
gress from forming the government. 

If on the other hand, Rao manages to 
cling on to the Congress presidentship, 
that will also suit Gowda fine. A weak 
leader besieged by CBI cases against 
him is unlikely to terribly demanding 
or bossy. 

Neither Pilot nor Pawar arc averse to 
joining the government. In such a scena- 
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rio, Pawar would gel deputy prime mini¬ 
stership and Pilot would also be suitably 
compensated. Apart from these two. 
there iire other Congress MPs who are 
keen to get their ministerial berths back. 

Newly-appointed general secretary 
R.K. Dhawan denies this: "No one has 
raised the issue of joining the govern ¬ 
ment," he said. "There has been no men¬ 
tion of withdrawing support or joining 
the government." he added "And even 
if Pawar and Pilot join the Gowda 
government, they will need at least 70 
MPs. Do they have them?" asked ano¬ 
ther Rao supponer 

Another factor that Rao is banking on 
is that the dissident movement itself is 
divided Pawar and Pilot do not trust 
each other. Both are wary that the other 
will strike a deal with Rao and use their 
"friends" in Rao’s camp to monitor each 
others movements: Pawar has Devendra 
Dwivedi and Pilot has his air force 
buddy, Suresh Kalmadi 

Apart from this, the Ashok Cichlol 
group has problems with Pilot at the 
state level (both arc from Rajasthan). 
But at the same time both have one com¬ 
mon aim- nxit tint Rao This is voiced 
under the guise of a fight against corrup¬ 
tion. Pilot spent last fortnight touring 
Punjab (flying on the slate helicopter) 
speaking against comiption in the Con¬ 
gress party. For his part, Gchlot has also | 


been holding meetings saying that ‘cor¬ 
ruption which IS damaging the image of 
the Congress, should not be allowed to 
eat up the party'. The last Rajasthan 
PCC ended in a fracas with members 
openly speaking against Rao and asking 
for his resignation after the Sukh Ram 
scandal. 

Ironically, this is yet to be taken up in 
any official Congress fora. At the CPP 
when Rao finally finished his monolo¬ 
gue, Congress MP from Kerala P.C. 
Chako raised the Sukh Ram issue. 
"Later," Rao told him, "we will hold ano¬ 
ther, longer meeting to di.scuss this." 
This of course is Rao's stock answer eve¬ 
ry time he IS confronted with unpleasant 
issues, it IS the answer he had given the 
dissidents in May when they had wanted 
to discuss the issue of a new Congress 
president. 

But if Sukh Ram takes up the offer to 
turn approver and implicates Rao, then 
he will not be able to put that meeting off 
for much longer. And Rao knows he has 
Gowda to thank for that one. 

W hat IS adding to the tension bet¬ 
ween Molilal Nehru Marg and 
Rao’s old home in Race Course Road 
are the approaching elections in Uttar 
Pradesh. 

By tying up with the Bahujan 
Samaj Party (BSP), the Congress will be 



fighting the United Front at the stale 
level while supporting it at the Centic. 
Kanshi Ram claims that Narasimha Rao 
had told that the Congress would with¬ 
draw support before the UP elections. 
Some Congre.ssmen say that this could 
happen even before the budget session, 
if Gowda persists in the CBI enquiries 


POINTS OF FRICTION B Wh y the Congress is nnfin with Dew Gowda 


THACKERAY MEET: At first 
Narasimha Rao did not object to 
Gowda’s meeting witli the Shiv Sena 
supremo. But when Congress MPs 
asked him to take a stand, he invited 
Gowda for breakfast and demanded 
an explanation. 

SUKH RAM: Although it was former 
CBI director Vijaya Rama Rao who 
had ordered the enquiry against 
Advanced Radio Masts (ARM) in 
April followed by orders to raid his 
hou.se three days before he retired, it 
was left to his successor, Tiger 
Joginder Singh, to carr> out the 
orders. 

Now, Rao is worried that not only 
is there the very real possibility of his 
being implicated in the deal, the 
fomier telecom minister could 
actually strike a deal with Gowda to 
turn approver and squeal on Rao. 


SANTOSH MOHAN DEV: The chief 
whip is another of Rao’s favourites. 
Apparently, preliminary enquiries 
by the CBI have already located 



Satisli Sharma: under senitlnY 


various fannhouses belonging to 
Dev near Delhi and are waiting for an 
‘appropriate time’ to take action. 

SATISH SHARMA: Preliminary 
enquiries by the CBI indicate that the 
former peU'oleum minister had 
overlooked the interests of the 
state-owned Oil and Natural Gas 
Commission (ONGC) in favour of a 
private joint venture between 
Reliance and Enron. Instead, two oil 
fields at Panna and Mukta (which 
had been developed by ONGC) were 
given to this venture. The CBI has 
put in a request to prosecute Shanna. 
This has not gone down well with the 
Congress. 

CBi CHIEF: Narasimha Rao was keen 
that R.C. Sharma^spccial director, 
CBI (who is close to both the Raos: 
Vijaya Rama and Narasimha) take 
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As it is, the 
Congress’track 
record in 
supporting 
coalitions is not 
veiygood. The 
question now is: 
will Narasimha 
Rao act in true 
Congress 
tradition? Or will 
he rewrite histoiy? 


against certain former Congress While allying with Kanshi Ram at the 
ministers. state level, it has little choice but to stand 

Along with Kanshi Ram, the Uttar by the BSP at the Centre as well—espe- 
Pradesh Congress Committee president, cially when the Ramesh Chandra report 
Jitendra Prasad, has urged his party to came up before the Lok Sabha. 
distance itself from the UF before the At first the Congress kept shut and sid- 
Assembly polls. ed with Mulayam Singh. But when Kan- 

The Congress is in a sticky situation, shi Ram saw that while even the BJP 


was ready to join him in a walk-out and 
the Congress clearly had no plans to join 
him, he went up to Nawal Kishore Shar- 
ma and pointedly asked him whether he 
was going to come along. Seeing Shar- 
ma dithering, he marched upto Santosh 
Mohan Dev and insisted that the 
Congress join the BSP and the BJP. 

Which is precisely what the Congress 
ended up doing. 

To add to pressure from the BSP, 
Jitendra Prasad dashed off a letter last 
fortnight, sending copies to both the 
Congress president and Deve Gowda, 
asking for a CBl enquiry into Mulayam 
Singh Yadav’s activities. 

While this suits Rao just fine — for 
once it will be someone from the United 
Front who will feel the heat — he also 
knows that any anti-Mulayam talk will 
only make it more difficult for the dissi¬ 
dents to formally join the government. 

All this is not very encouraging for 
Deve Gowda. As it is, the Congress’ 
track record m supporting coalitions is 
not very good. Indira Gandhi withdrew 
support to Charan Singh’s government, 
and later, Rajiv Gandhi toppled Chandra 
Shekhar’s government by pulling out. 

The question now is: will Narasimha 
Rao act in true Congress tradition? Or 
will he rewrite hi.story? • 

Prtym SiOigiri mnd NaaMa 
Bhandara/Naw Dafhl 


over. But Gowda settled for Joginder 
Singh instead. 

CABINET SECRETARY: The Congress 
wanted Tejinder Khanna or K. 
Padmanabh'uiah. But Gowda went 
ahead with T.S.R. Subramaniam 
regardless. 

NOME SECRETARY: Still to be 
decided. But Narasimha Rao is keen 
to see that K. PadmanabHaiah gets an 
extension. However, Gowda has not 
yet indicated if he wilt oblige Rao on 
this. 

THE BSP FACTOR: Kanshi Ram has 
been claiming the Congress had 
promised ^m that they will 
withdraw support before the UP 
elections. This may not happen; but 
the elections will be an acid test—; 
when allies at the Centre will have to 


call each other names to win votes in 
the stale. Already, at the 
Congress-BSP rally at Azamghar, 
the alliance attacked Mulayam Singh 



and criticised tlu Gowda-B^ 
Thackeray meet. 

Even at the Centre, Kanshi Ram 
managed a victory of sorts when he 
forced tte Congress to join the BSP 
and the BJP and walk out of Ute Lok 
Sabha on the Ramesh Chandra 
Committee rqiort. 

ATT0RNEY8ENERAL: With so many 
court cases against him, Rao felt he 
had a right to be consulted on this 
matter. But ^wtte did nm ^k for his 
opinion whilb ap^inting Ashok 
Desai. The new attorney general has 
Steady taken.a i^onsense stand 
with the CBt. It was also Desai who 
forced the CBl moppose Rao's 
p^titH) toqitiash the High Court’s 
$ianithons t^ajnst him. Initially, the 
CBl was di^rihg overdiis until 
gave them his opinion—in 
writing. • 
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ON THE ROAD 


RAJDEEPSARDESAI 



Under the 

KHAKI SHORTS 

BJP or Congress, there is not much difference 



This piece is being 
written for the 
exclusive benefit 
of all fonner gene¬ 


rals, 


retired 


rciireu 
bureaucrats, busi¬ 


nessmen, 

cricketers, free¬ 
lance^ intellectuals 
and film stars who 
have found their way into the BJP in the 
last few years. I recall a conversation a 
few years ago with one of the retired 
babu types who had chosen to make his 
bed with the party. This was just before 
the Babri Masjid demolition. "Why 
BJP?" I asked. The response was typi¬ 
cal: "It’s a party with a difference!" Dis¬ 
ciplined shakha workers, a committed 
leadership, a coherent ideology, an asce¬ 
tic worldview: what more could a 
bureaucrat who had laboured under 
years of Congress misrule ask for? 

Then 6 December took place. Bom¬ 
bay went up in flames, and a few months 
later, I encountered the BJP babu again. 
"What about this violence," I asked him, 
"Is this the discipline and the principles 
you claim the party has?" Although 
some of the previous confidence was 
now mixed with a grain of self-doubt, 
the babu asserted. "Look, what happen¬ 
ed in Ayodhya was something which 
happened in the heat of the moment. Just 
because a few kar sevaks go wild, you 
can’t tar the entire organisation as irres¬ 
ponsible." The line of thinking was 
clear. I mean when the Congress had 
spent a good four decades instigating 
riot after riot, why go BJP-bashing at the 
first instance? O.K., so the BJP was a 
Hindu-first party, but then hey, what 
was the Congress of Shah Bano and 
shilanyasl Better to be communal and 


nationalistic, than corrupt and pseudo- 
secular was a popular reaction. 

And so, my babu friend like much of 
the urban, Hindu middle class, became a 
votary of saffron politics, f almost empa¬ 
thised with him. After all, here at last he 
had discovered this political idyll where 
everything was harmonious, where cor¬ 
ruption had not taken root, where netas 
believed in public service. The BJP was 
the party of parivartan, a new political 
order. Ram was in heaven and all was 
well in Bharat (or was it Hindustan). 
What more could one ask for? 

N ow, it is time, I am afraid, to shake 
all you hardened BJP-wallahs out 
of the reverie. The dream is over, the 
carefully-manufactured image of being 
the party with a distinctive identity is at 
an end. The BJP is just like any other 
political party, with all the familiar intri¬ 
gue, money-grabbing and lawlessness 
that has come to characterise our politi¬ 
cal culture. The high theory of the BJP, 
so seductive for the generations weary 
of insipid Congress propaganda, has no 
cadres to implement its grand vision. 
Theory is fine in Parliament, theory is 
easy during yatras, but when it comes to 
realpolitik, theory clearly lakes a back 
seat. Come on a trip with me to Gujarat, 
once known as the land of Gandhi, now 
spoken of as the land of Khajurias. 

*Khajuiia’: it’s an interesting word 
that. You will probably not find it in the 
Oxford dictionary, but certainly in the 
lexicon of Indian politics, it is a term 
which could soon rival 'Aya Ram, Gaya 
Ram' as exemplifying immoral politics. 
For those unfamiliar with the origins of 
the term, let me provide a refresher 
course. 

’Khajurias’ refer to those BJP MLAs 


who were whisked away from Gandhina¬ 
gar to Khajuraho last year in an effort to 
bring down the then BJP regime in Guja¬ 
rat headed by Keshubhai Patel. The 
leader of the Khajuria tribe is Shanker- 
sinh Vaghela, a one-time RSS worker, 
now seen to spend more time in the com¬ 
pany of real estate types. The gold on his 
fingers suggests wealth, his perfume 



The BJP is just like any other party with all the familiar intrigue an 
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smells of political power, and the collec¬ 
tion of Ganeshas in his house are a remin¬ 
der that religion and politics always 
mix. Just give him the cellphone (and 
the phones are coming to Ahmedabad 
next month) and the transition from the 
khaki shorts to the Reliance trousers is 
almost complete. 

I attended Vaghela's grand conven¬ 



tion in Ahmedabad recently where he 
announced the formation of a new party, 
the Rashtriya Janata Party. At the end of 
the rally, you couldn't help but admire 
the man’s resourcefulness. Maybe, the 
figures of two lakh persons in attendan¬ 
ce were exaggerated, but as a one-man 
show of strength, it was rather impres¬ 
sive. Many of the people who were there 
openly confessed that they had come 
there because they were promised 50 
rupees and a day’s outing for their 
troubles. And to think that so far you 
thought that only Manindeijit Singh 
Bitta types possessed the know-how to 
bring in cheer-leaders by the truckloads 
and pay them a daily wage. Now, even 
the sangh parivar types appear to have 
mastered the art. 

I was even more impressed with the 
way the official BJP government was 
ready to sacrifice all scruples in an effort 

to survive. Last year, the 
BJP seemed at sixes and 
sevens to combat the 

Vaghela offensive. This 
time, they were better pre¬ 
pared. Lists of MLAs 
with their caste affiliation 
had been meticulously 
arranged. As a BJP leader 
sifted through the 
documents, he remarked 
rather casually, "You 
know, there are only 
about eight Rajput 
Kshatriyas who belong to 
the same community as 
Vaghela. There are many more Patels 
who are with us!" And to think that we 
accuse only V.P. Singh of having ‘Man- 
dalised’ Indian politics. 

Equally remarkable was the manner 
in which the BJP was ready to parade its 
MLAs before the Governor at die slight¬ 
est instance. Yet the party had frowned 
upon such dubious practices not too 
long ago. In private, some of the MLAs 
were candid enough to admit that they 
were being offered various incentives to 
stay in line. Someone was hoping to 
become a corporation chairman, someo¬ 
ne else had b^n promised a full ministe¬ 
rial berth, a third person had been assur¬ 
ed that he would be given a lucrative 
government contract. And to believe 
that the BJP claimed that its representa¬ 




tives were believers in nishkama karma 
philosophy. 

And finally, there was the most tell¬ 
ing sight of all. In Gandhinagar, the capi¬ 
tal of the state, named after the apostle of 
peace and the most famous son of the 
soil, there were police vans all over the 
place. Each ministerial bungalow resem¬ 
bled a mini-fortress. The rebel MLAs 
claimed that the government was hold¬ 
ing some of their supporters hostage; the 
government, in turn, accused the rebels 
of trying to kidnap legislators from their 
bungalows. Uma Bharti was asking the 
cadres to thrash anyone who dared leave 
the party, the rebels too were warning of 
violence. It was the sort of polirical 
script you thought only the late Chiman- 
bhai Patel was capable of writing. But 
now, it would seem that Chimanbhai’s 
legacy is well and truly secure in the 
hands of the party of disciplined soldiers. 


Theon^ylNHiMt . 
statefflent on tbo 
Gniaiirt 

poriMiis, comofioiiUukir 
Malkani. ExpIdliilitKtIlo 
bohavloiiroftheMLAs, . 
jiesaid, "You know, 0: 
arenotsomoGodsor 
Goddesses. We nro < 
human beings with 
human failings!!' 


'W_ 


Perhaps, the only honest statement on 
the entire Gujarat (amasha has come 
from K.R. Malkani, the senior BJP 
Rajya Sabha member who 1 am told is 
regarded as a bit of a loose cannon 
within the saffron brotherhoixl. Asked 
to explain the behaviour of the MLAs, 
he retorted, "You know, we are not some 
Gods or Goddesses. We are human 
beings with human failings!" 

Point to ponder: it’s easy to talk about 
being the great national alternative, but 
how to act like one? Perhaps the babu- 
generals-intellectual combine should 
bend their minds towards this dilemma. 
Just remember folks, Ram may be every¬ 
where, but so is corruption. • 


(The writer m with New DeIN Tetevtsion ) 


wiessness that has come to characterise our political culture 
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Dangerous portents 


Large-scale violence is apprehended in the coming elections in UP 


A fter a long spell of President’s 
Rule, elections to (he state 
Assembly in Uttar Pradesh have 
been announced. And Uttar Pradesh 
Congress Committee president Jitendra 
Prasad has written a letter to President 
Shankar Dayal Sharma, apprehending 
large-scale violence during the polls. 

Even chief election 
commissioner T.N. 

Seshan expressed deep 
concern over the forma¬ 
tion of semis or private 
armies by different politi¬ 
cal parties. The UP admi¬ 
nistration, which has 
recently prepared a list of 
”75 active political party 
supported mafia gangs", 
is on tenterhooks over the 
threats and counter¬ 
threats by political part¬ 
ies to "directly deal" with 
their respective rivals. 

As if to lend credence, 

Jawahar Yadav, a fonner 
Samajwadi Party legisla¬ 
tor, was murdered in a 
gang war in Allahabad 
leading to tension in the 
eastern part of the state. 

However, what seems 
to be the most worrying 
aspect of the whole scene 
was the open patronage 
given to such "criminals 
and gangsters” by politicians of all 
shades and hues. Eor instance, who 
would dare to lake action against an alle¬ 
ged history-sheeter, who was entrusted 
with the job of organising the Prime 
Minister’s rally in Azamg;irh, from 
where he formally launched the United 
Front’s election campaign. 

Prime Minister H.D. Deve Gowda 
has, through some of his recent actions, 
made it clear that he was the last one to 
initiate action against any political activ¬ 
ist merely on the basis of complaints 
I lodged with the police. Further, he has 
ruled out any action on the findings of 
the Ramesh Chandra Committee report 
which indicts defence minister 
Mulayam Singh Yadav for his alleged 
assault on Mayawati and Bahujan Samaj 


Party (BSP) legislators on 2 June, 1995, 
at the slate guc.st-house in Lucknow. 

"Now if a report is submitted against 
any politician or a minister, should he be 
sacked, or supposing a superintendent 
of police puts out a report against me, 
should I resign?" retorted the PM to ques¬ 
tions regarding the government’s inac- 


A blatant display of muscle 
power by Mulayam Singh 
Yadav's Samajwadi Party was 
evident at its rallies as people 
with dubious records found a 
prominent place ata party 
convention in Lucknow 


tion on the Ramesh Chandra Committee 
report. 

Meanwhile, 42 of the state’s 68 dis¬ 
tricts have been declared communally 
sensitive. Of these 14 were described as 


"hypersensitive" by the state police 
chief, S.N.P. Sinha. He has also urged 
the Centre to increase the strength of 
paramilitary forces to be deployed dur¬ 
ing the elections. However, the Centre 
has complied to send onlV 465 compan¬ 
ies as against a demand for 800 compa¬ 
nies, Sinha pointed out. 

But it was the forma¬ 
tion of senas by the three 
main contesting parties 
that seemed to be worry¬ 
ing the administration 
most. It all began with 
Mulayam Singh Yadav’s 
declaration at a party con¬ 
vention in Lucknow that 
he would raise a "red bri¬ 
gade" to counter any 
threat from his rivals dur¬ 
ing the polls. 

Close on the heels 
came the announcement 
by BSP supremo Kanshi 
Ram for the formation of 
his party’s "blue brigade" 
to "ensure that the Dalits 
and the downtrodden 
would not be deprived 
from exercising their fran¬ 
chise freely at the Assem¬ 
bly elections". This was 
followed by the Bharati¬ 
ya Janata Party’s move to 
create its "'chunav sena'* 
(election army). 

Of course, nothing could be more blat¬ 
ant than the display of muscle power by 
Mulayam’s Samajwadi Party at its ral¬ 
lies. People with dubious records found 
a prominent place at a party convention 
in Lucknow. And when some dailies dar¬ 
ed to highlight this, the defence minister 
and his cohorts came out with a veiled 
threat, "Let us keep quiet for now; we 
will deal with such newspapers in ano¬ 
ther manner when the time comes." 

Under the circumstances, where bul¬ 
lets might take precedence over ballots 
in a no-holds-barfed election, the admi¬ 
nistration in Uttar Pradesh will have a 
tough time given the state’s gigantic size 
and population. • 

Bhmrmi PnMum/Lueknow 
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Beauty and the East 

The Miss World beauty pageant comes to India, courtesy ABCL 


F bminists may simmer and men 
may ogle, but the Miss World 
beauty pageant has endured them 
all for fortyfive years. Now that the 
annual parade of painted faces, shining 
teeth and scantily-clad lissome bodies is 
all set to appear in a part of the world 
where imniskirts are frowned upon, 
nudity is accepted only on temple walls 
and the concept of beauty is rather ambi¬ 
guous,—a.k.a. India. 

Courtesy the entertainment conglo¬ 
merate Amitabh Bachchan Coropration 
Limited (ABCL), India is to be the 
venue for one of the most popular shows 
with an estimated audience of more than 
Two billion across the world. "It is a pre¬ 
stigious event," intoned the Big B in his 
baritone voice, "which will help show 
the world that India is not all about fakirs 
and snake-charmers." 

Much of the contest— 
scheduled between 3 and Ai 

24 November — is to be BflCfa 

held in a city already wilt- . 

ing from too much atten- proHllfl 

tion. "Bangalore is a beau- event 

tiful city with a happy Hi,n, 

combination of the old Imom 

and the new," said Bach- Iinag 

chan, seemingly oblivi- ^OD&It 

ous of it potholed roads, Uie< 

traffic snarls and the nmniA 

dreaded power cuts. "It " 

does not lack anything Wmn 

that Sun City (the venue monC 

for the last four years) Itnnonl 

has," he declared. 

Karnataka chief mini- uie^pa! 

ster J.H. Patel went slight- Of 

ly overboard as he waxed 
eloquent about how hosting the event 
will put Bangalore on the world map. 
"This international event will give us an 
opportunity to expose our culture," he 
said. His comment raised sniggers, but 
not his government’s decision to allow 
the final show to be held at the Chin- 
naswamy Cricket Stadium. Bangalo- 
reans—who gave the contest one of its 
most beautiful winners in Aishwaiya 
Rai some two years back—are visibly 
raphonc at the prospect of its being held 
in their own city this time rounid. So 
what if some cricketers have voiced oon- 

aMeMwaiwwiiirtiftterliiiii 




Amitabh Baehdian (right) and Karnataka chtaf mliilator J.H. PaM 
announcing tha avont: K’s ahowthna, fMks 


Amitabh 
Bachchan has 
promised that Uie 
event will boost 
Bangalore's 
image, attract 
global attention to 
thecoimtiy, 
promote tourism 
and raise lots of 
money for the 
Bangalore unit of 
the Spastic Society 
Of India 


cem whether the pitch will be adequate¬ 
ly protected? 

That might be just one of the pro¬ 
blems Bachchan will have to face in 
Bangalore. Already, Pramila Nesargi, 
leading lawyer and member of the 
Legislative Assembly, has made known 
that the pageant does not conform to the 
country’s ’'tradition and heritage". 
Already, foreign concepts like fried 
chicken and hi-tech cities have tended to 
attract attention of the unwelcome kind 
in the city. Playing host to a mega-buck 
event like this, many apprehend, 


Hf— ■ - will do more harm than 

■ good. But Bachchan is 

I not one to buy such ideas. 

"They are companies, 
this is an event," he said 
dismissively. 

Hr . He assures that the 

B . event will, in fact, boost 
r 'y' Bangalore’s image, 

i ; ^^Iracl global attention to 

' the country, promote tour- 

ism and raise lots of 

J money for the Bangalore 
unit of the Spastic Socie- 
^ ty Of India. 

* i ^ contest 

almost round the cor- 
ner, many of the modalit- 
ies are yet to be worked 
out Bachchan did not 
seem very sure of how much the 
show would cost. 

"It is a commercial venture, but we 
are not looking at it from the viewpoint 
of making a profit” said Bachchan. All 
the same, it so happens that ABCL, with 
a turnover of Rs 70 crore, will be releas¬ 
ing a public issue of 11 crore around the 
same time as the pageant in November. 

With Bachchan backing both, many 
will, doubtless, find the public issue just 
as attractive as the one who finally gets 
to wear the coveted tiara and the sash. • 







HEALTH 



M(iiu/.s(iiir sidle workers are oj silieosis 




S ilicon dust hangs like toxic 
mist in the slate factories of 
Multanpura, in Mandsaur, 
Madhya Pradesh. And, as a 
result, workers are dying a 
slow, painful death, leaving behind 
helpless; widows struggling to survive. 
There arc 250-300 such widows in 
Mandsaur alone, a district in western 
MP bordering Rajasthan. There is 
hardly any workers’ family in which 
tragedy hasn’t struck. 

Mandsaur, which has huge deposits 
of shale stones, is the largest producer of 
slate-pencils in the country. The 
labouim work with electrical saws, 
shaping shale stomps into small pieces to 
make pencils used by children for 
writing on slate boards. But, in the 
process, dense fiimes of dust is sprayed 
into the air which is continuously 




inhaled by the workers themselves. 

Silicon dust is very light and hangs in 
the air for a long time, unlike heavier 
coal dust, which quickly settles on the 
ground. "Silicon dust inhaled by a 
labourer affects his lungs, forming silica 
patches. These patches reduce the 
surface through which oxygen is 
absorbed. As result, a patient doesn’t get 
enough oxygen and suffocates if the 
patches are large," explains a doctor. 
Some of the patients develop silicosis, a 
disease resembling tuberculosis in many 
ways but remains incurable even now. 
For victims of silicosis, "death is 
certain”, says the doctor. 

As many as 234 men died in the ten 
years between 1985 and 1995, and many 
of their widows and children have been 
ferc^ to work in the same environment 
fora living. Some of the widows had 


remarried, but in come cases their 
second husbands, too, fell prey to the 
killer disease. 

"Many years back, we migrated to 
Mandsaur from Multan (in Pakistan)," 
says Saeeda, wiping away silicon dust 
from her perspiring forehead; "and our 
forefathers named this place 
Multanpura." The majority of the people 
live in utter poverty, while a handful of 
factory owners enjoy a comfortable 
lifestyle, owning large houses and 
sporting Maruti cars. 

Manoj Kumar Shrivastava, the 
district collector of Mandsaur who was 
recently transferred to Rajgarh, had 
recommended the closure of all the 
factories. On 17 March this year, in a 
letter to the principal secreu^, labour 
department, government of Madhya 
Pradesh, Shrivastava had written: "In an 
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age of Integrated Rural Development 
Programme (IRDP), Jawahar Rojgar 
Yojana» Pratishtha, self-employment, 
the Prime Minister Rojgar Yojana...it 
should not be difficult for the local 
administration to provide alternative 
employment to 1,200 persons in a 
sU'ategic and creative fashion." 

There was a time when labourers in 
these slate factories found it difficult to 
work beyond five years. "My husband 
died within six years," recalls Bano, a 
Multanpura widow. 

But a few years back, the 
administration made it mandatory for 
the factories to install exhaust fans to 
•clear the dust. However, according to E)r 
R.K. Shrivastava of the Mandsaur 
Government Hospital, "They still inhale 
silicon dust, but the quantity has been 
reduced. So the workers are able to work 


for a longer period." 

Fresh cases of silicosis are still 
coming in, says the doctor, but their 
frequency has come down. Eleven new 
cases were detected the last time a panel 
of medical experts carried out a survey 
among the workers. 

Even till recently, these factories 
employeda large number of child 
woricers as well. But the former 
collector had managed to almost end 
this f^tice. Child labourers are still 


found in some units, but they are now 
deployed in packaging sections instead 
of cutting floors as earlier. 

The National Child Labour Board has 
also stepped in to start eight schools in 
different localities in which about 400 
children are enrolled. But their future is 
uncertain as grants from the Centre’s 
labour department are inadequate and 
usually delayed. 

At present there are about 176 
silicosis patients in Mandsaur. They are 
on a dole of Rs 450 per month provided 
by the Karamkar Kalyan Nidhi Mandal, 
a welfare board run by the factories. The 
same organisation also gives Rs 200 per 
month to each of the widows. 

But the dust at Multanpura ha.sn’t 
fully settled and death still stares the 
workers in the face. • 

















MNIian Chakraborty: victim or a enial Jok* 

In the custody of his fans 


Fans go to 
great 

lengths to meet their 
screen idols. But there is 
something .seriously 
wrong when they File a 
case—on the flimsy 
ground that they found 
some line in some movie 
of his offensive—and 
summon Mithun 
Chakraborty to court 


simply because they want 
adamhan. 

And all that for a star 
who has long stopped 
twinkling! 

Recently, Mithun 
landed before the 
magistrate in a remote 
town in Madhya Pradesh 
only to discover that it 
was nothing more than a 
prank. Obviously, he wa' 


far from amused and has 
even taken the matter up 
with information and 
broadcasting minister 
C.M. Ibrahim. 

Mithun has asked 
Ibrahim to see to it that if a 
court wanted to summon 
a star, it should first write 
to the Censor Board. Let’s 
see if the minister can get 
his act together. 


j; 
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)F ANOTHER DE 

jHIIIIIIIIII From editor 

■HHB to 


columnist, paparazzi’s 

1 ^ 

delight to domesticated 


mom, former beauty 


queen to international pop 


czarina, Shobha De 


certainly has played more 


roles than most. But now 


it seems that the wheel has 


turned full circle and De 

: i 

will be donning an old hat 


once more: that of an 


editor. 

• 7. # 

According to the 


SboMui D«: kMkiiigiMW* 



Bombay grapevine, De is 
currently in the final 
stages of negotiation with 
a recently-launched 
newspaper in the 
metropolis to take over as 
consulting editor. 

What this means is that 
De will drop everything 
else on her rather full 
plate and give six months 
to give this paper an 
‘upmarket’ lift. That of 
course shouldn’t pose too 
much of h problem for 
Bombay’s best-known 
socialite. And with her 
poison pen in hand, you 
can be sure that sparks 
will fly. 
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On your MARC! 


For someone 
whose claim 
to fame is a condom ad— 
yes, he was there in the 
Kamasutra campaign for 
those who managed to 
take their eyes of the 
Pooja lass—he’s not 
exactly your role model. 
Still, Marc Robinson 
hasn’t done too badly for 
himseff. 

In fact, he’s doing 
rather well. 

Marc has progressed 
from shadow-boxing in 
Alisha’s video to actually 
host a show —The Indian 
Top Ten —on Channel V. 
And by the looks of it, 
he’s making a success of 
his new assignment— 
what with his alluring 
charm and drop-dead 
looks. 

But there is more to the 
hunky model than the 
boob tube. Robinson is 


readying for The Big Day 
to make his Marc on the 
silver screen as well: he’s 



Mare Robtaaoii: moMling 
Wa cw aa r 

signed Anjan Dutt’s Bada 
Din opposite Shabana 
Azmi, no less. 


Sue 

LIFE 


Sharon is 


with rage. Bali 
Brahmbhatt has lost all 
spice with Saara 
Masala. And now, life is 
hell for Kumar Sanu and 
his Jiye Ja. 

Wonder what is it with 
the censors? As it goes for 
one video album after 
another there is little to 

Kumar Sanu: In troublMi 
watam 



sing and dance about. 

ITie worst thing is that 
poor Kumar Sanu is still 
trying to figure out why 
the Censor Board has 
given his album an ‘A’ 
certificate. The makers of 
the video insist that there 
is nothing vulgar about 
Jiye Ja —which shows 
guys and girls frolicking 
at a beach—even as all 
TV channels have 
decided to ban it. 

For now, Sanu and his 
team are all at sea as the 
Censor Board has not 
given any clear definition 
as to what is wrong with 
the video. 
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For a few 
lakhs more 


The government-run National Gallery of 
Modern Art cannot afford the best in the country 


t’s that time of the year again. 
When the National Gallery of 
Modem Art (NGMA) steps out of 
its confines, shopping bag in tow, 
to pick up what is supposed to be 
the country's finest modem paintings. 

It’s also a time for the ritual blood¬ 
letting. The acquisition is usually follow¬ 
ed by acrimony. While the critics, artists 
and a whole bunch of concerned busybo- 
dies tut-tut in despair and roll their eye-* 
balls at the latest collection. 

Ever since it set up shop m 1954 
(that’s the year it began functioning as 
an art institute), the NGMA has been 
showcasing the best talent available in 
the country, apart from tracing changing 
art forms over the past century. 

As the only art institution to be run 
and administered by the government, 
the NGMA has been acquiring and pre¬ 
serving works of art from 1850 onwar¬ 
ds. The institute has a selection commit¬ 
tee of lOmembers—five of them ‘offici¬ 
al’ (including the director, Anjali Sen 
and senior officials from the ministry of 
culture) and five are ‘non-official’ (art 
critics, historians and artists). 

Every year, this group travels to at 
least six major cities throughout the 
country to pick up works of art. The idea 
is to give a fair representation to all the 
modem and talented Indian artists. 

However, before the committee visits 
a particular city, ads are floated in the 
major dailies so that the artists can con¬ 
gregate at a suggested venue with their 
works. The members then evaluate the 
works and put a price on them. The com¬ 
mittee may also buy from the private gal¬ 
lery owners. 

This, some critics point out, is as far 


whether it is the National Museum, Lalit 
Kala Academy or NGMA," says art cri¬ 
tic Suneet Giopra. 

However, Anjali Sen, the acting direc¬ 
tor of NGMA disagrees. "The selection 
committee is very conscientious and we 
try to take the best works. Each year we 
try and showcase the best art works and 
the new acquisitions. And the exhibi¬ 
tions that we have at the gallery are 
reflective of that. There ^e no biases at 
work within the conunittee," she says. 

But then, no matter how well- 
meaning the director and the committee 
members may be — and even NGMA’s 
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NGMA director Anjali Sen; aftected by the cash crunch 

as the theory goes. Often, the conunittee staunchest critics don’t deny the sincere 
members just go visiting the private gal- efforts that Sen has put into her work — 




lehes and pick up works which the galle¬ 
ries have not been able to dispose off. "It 
just reflects the lackadaisical way in 
which most government bodies work 


there is no denying that shoddiness 
creeps in because there is no full-time 
director at the gallery. 

In fact, ever since Dr Anis Farooqi, 









the last full-time director of NGMA, 
died three years ago, the director’s post 
has been vacant. Sen. the acting director 
of the gallery, doubles up as a director in 
the ministry of culture apart from being 
on the various selection and purchase 
committees of the gallery. Apparently, 
the director’s post has b^n advertised 
twice in the last two years but a ‘worthy 
candidate’ is yet to be found. 

Sources say that the ministry, for rea¬ 
sons best known to it, is keen to have a 
candidate either from the scheduled 
castes or the scheduled tribes. The post 
has been unofficially declared ‘rcser- 



The animal haul 

Highlights of this year’s collection at the NGMA 
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Painting by Parash Maity: replete with nostalgia 


T his year NGMA has put on 
display its latest acquisitions: a 
collection of ISI works bought for 
Rs 45 lakh. And although one could 
complain that the collection is 
heavily loaded in favour of paintings 
and lithographs, with only six 
sculptures, it is fairly eclectic and 
makes for interesting viewing. 

There are two water colours by 
Panesh Maity— Bridge In Solang 
and Blue Moon —both noticeable 
because of their suiking use of 
colour and rather nostalgic theme: 
rain-washed bridge, trees awash in 
the moonlight and a luminous 
landscape. 

Amiiava Das' scries of four 
untitled work.s (ink and ball-point on 
paper) is also interesting for its 
interplay between man and nature. 
The contemporary theme of 
ecological degradation is captured 
starkly on white paper. Using only a 
pen as medium effectively conveys 
the seriousness of the problem. 

A foil to Das’ stark use of black 
and white are Kavita Nayar’s 
lithographs in bright and vibrant 
hues. Both the woiks— Flame Of 
Ufe and Reminiscences —make 
effective use of colour (parrot green. 


ochre, pink and orange) to convey 
life’s vibrancy and optimism. 

Then there is Moti Zharotia’s 
Flying From Horizon —a real treat 
to watch. Though somewhat esoteric 
(it has a fairy-like figure, wings, et al 
emerging from the sea), its use of 
pastel peaches and yellows and the 
deft composition leaves the viewer 
spell-bound. 

Similarly, Giridhar Gowd’s works 
in mixed niedia on glass— Chaitra 
Ritu and Mad Machines — delights 
not only because of the artist’s 
mastery over the medium but for the 
important comment they make on the 
city’s automated existence. 

However, unlike the paintings, the 
sculptures disappoint. iWticularly, 
as there are just too few of them. 
Surely an injustice to the numerous 
versatile artists—one can think of at 
least half a doTcn in Delhi*alone— 
who are doing remarkable work in 
the medium. But to be fair, one must 
say that Nagji Patel’s two bronzes— 
Tremor and Christ —are visually 
pleasing and definitely add to the 
wealth of the gallery. One hopes that 
next year, the collectors will aim for 
a more balanced collection. • 


ved’. "But," admits an eminent artist, 
"things are so dissatisfactory within the 
gallery now that there is talk of ‘de- 
reserving’ the post so that a full-time 
director can take over the reins and do 
justice to the work. This is the least you 
can expect for a premier art institute." 

But till such time that a suitable full-ti¬ 


me director can be found. Sen will have 
to continue to straddle the two posts. 

B ut it’s not the lack of a hands-on, 
full-time director that has irked the 
artist community. There are any number 
of complaints that the annual acquisition 
budget is peanuts, compared to the mar¬ 


ket that the major artists command today. 

With an upper limit of Rs 45 lakh, the 
NGMA clearly has to leave out major 
artists simply because it cannot afford 
them. This is all the more ironical since 
the NGMA is supposed to be the 
country’s premier art institute — at par 
(theoretically at least) with New York’s 
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Galleiy guide 


What the premier art 
institution is all about 

T he collection at the National 
Galleiy of Modefn Art (NGMA), 
inaugurated on 29 March, 1954, 
essentially comprises paintings, 
sculptures and graphics mainly by 
Indian and to some extent 
international modem artists. In order 
to emphasise the historical 
development of modem Indian art, 
the collection essentially comprises 
art of different schools and groups, 
such as the Bengal School, Raja Ravi 
Verma’s School and some 
international modem artists. 

In addition, as the premier art 
institute of the country, NGMA has 
some principal aims and objectives. 

■To acquire and preserve works of 
modem art from 1850 onwards. 

■To organise, maintain and develop 
galleries for permanent display. 



Exhibit at the NGMA: sculptures deserved a better representation 


only on its own premises but also in 
other parts of the country and abroad. 

■To develop an education and 
documentation centre in order to 
acquire, maintain and preserve 
documents relating to works of 
modem art. 


■To organise special exhibitions not | VTo develop a specialised library of 


books, periodicals, photographs and 
other audio-visual materials. 

■To organise lectures, seminars and 
conferences and to encourage higher 
studies and research in the field of art 
history, art criticism, art 
appreciation, muscology and the 
inter-relation between visual and 
performing arts. • 






Museum of Modem Art (MOM A). 

"It is a classic example of a squeeze 
— how can you expect to buy the best 
with the least?" asks art critic Keshav 
Malik. "This results in two things. Fir¬ 
stly, just to make the collection look 
quantitative you may not go in for the 
best of works. And secondly, you face 
the ire of the artists who have to slash 


"Artists have to 
either bringdown 
their price to 
have the galiery 
buy their work or 
be ieft out 
completely," 
regrets artist 
Bulbul Sharma 


their prices just to be in the gallery." 

The artists concur. For with Indian art 
getting recognition (and more money) 
even abroad, lowering prices just for the 
honour of being displayed by a prestigi¬ 
ous gallery is galling. Says artist Bulbul 
Sharma, "At a time when Indian artists 
'are finally getting their due, they are fac¬ 
ed, with a difficult choice. They either 


bring down their prices and have the gal¬ 
lery buy their work or get left out com¬ 
pletely. It is obviously not a happy 
dilemma." 

Not that it is happy situation for the 
gallery either. Caught between a cash 
crunch and its strident critics, NGMA 
has little to choose from. After all, says a 
member of the selection committee, 
"It’s not as if we set the budget." 

Is there a way out of the quandary? 
One suggestion that's been bandied 
about for a while now, is to make the 
institute autonomous. That at least 
would free it from some of the bureaucra¬ 
tic red tape. It would also free the direc¬ 
tor to raise funds to more realistic levels 
so that the gallery can truly acquire the 
best—and not necessarily thccheapest 
— art in the country today. 

Housed in a fabulous building that 
once belonged to the maharajas of Jai¬ 
pur, the NGMA would do any country 
proud. But first it must be given space to 
breathe. 

Till then, don’t expect it to be picture 
perfect. • 
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Different strokes 

V.P. Singh and H.D. Deve Gowda don 7 seem to agree on anything 


Three months ago, 
he was being hail¬ 
ed as the man who 
would be king. 
Now, V.P. Singh 
is very much the 
outsider. For the 
United Front 
government seems 
to be doing exactly 
what the Raja wouldn't have done. And 
H.D. Deve Gowda — who became 
Prime Minister primarily because of his 
being a leader of the Janata Dal—is tur¬ 
ning out to be a completeantithcsis of the 
man who made the Dal what it is today. 

Ever since he left the 
Congress in 1987, V.P. 

Singh has been carrying 
on a crusade against the 
party and its policies. So, 
when the United Front 
was forced to seek the 
support of the Congress, 

V.P. Singh made it clear 
that the new government 
will not compromise on 
its policies under pressu¬ 
re from the Congress. But 
today, the VP-camp feels 
that Deve Gowda is giv¬ 
ing more importance to 
the Congress than the 
Janata Dal. If the PM hap¬ 
pens to meet V.P. Singh 
once a month, he makes it 
a point to call on P.V. 

Narasimha Rao at least 
fourtimesamonth! 

And the pro-Congress bias is show¬ 
ing clearly in the UF's functioning. For 
instance, VP was totally against the eco¬ 
nomic policies follow^ by Manmohan 
Singh and P. Chidambaram during the 
Rao regime, especially those pertaining 
to the consumer sector. But Deve 
Gowda and Chidambaram have stuck to 
the Congress line in the new Budget. 

On the politit^a) froi^ V.P. Singh has 
always been close to the Left Front. 
But now, the Left leaders are feeling alie¬ 
nated and have even complained to V.P. 
Singh about Deve Gowda's style of func¬ 
tioning. Then again, VP has always been 
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in favour of removing the Governors 
appointed by previous regimes. But 
today, not only are all the previous 
Governors continuing in office, but 
many Congressmen are even being con¬ 
sidered for future appointment. 

Deve Gowda has also ignored the two 
pet political subjects of V.P. Singh: Man- 
dal and Bofors. While Mandal continues 
to top VP’s political agenda, Deve 
Gowda has chosen to steer clear of the 
controversy. And the Prime Minister 
appears to be in no hurry to acquire the 
necessary papers from Switzerland on 
the Bofors issue, despite V.P. Singh’s 
repeated reminders. 


H.D. Deve Gowda (leftf has 
been displaying a curious 
pro-Congress Mas. These 
days, he seems to be closer 
to P.V. Narasimha Rao 
than to V.P. Singh (right) 

V.P. Singh and Deve Gowda differ 
oyer matters pertaining to the Dal as 
well. While the former is against the two 
Yadavs — Laloo Prasad and Sharad — 
continuing as president and vice¬ 


president of the party, the latter is reluct¬ 
ant to tamper with the power equations 
within the Dal. 

And then there is the mailer of the 
Shiv Sena. V.P. Singh has made no 
attempt to. hide his displeasure over 
Deve Gowda’s hobnobbing with Bal 
Thackeray. He is totally averse to the 
idea of the Sena joining the United 
Front, an alliance that some ministers 
close to the PM are .said to be working 
on. V.P. Singh has also expressed his 
reservations over Deve Gowda’s visits 
to the residences of BJP leaders L.K. 
Advani and Atal Behari Vajpayee. 

On the personal front, V.P. Singh 


hates Film stair Amitabh Bachchan; he 
can’t stand the Reliance Group of 
Industries; and wants immediate action 
to be taken on the St Kitts probe as it 
involves the prestige of his family. On 
all these counts, Deve Gowda seems to 
hold an opposite view. He is friendly 
with Amitabh Bachchan; he used the ser¬ 
vices of the Reliance Group to fly to 
Bangalore and back to Delhi immediate¬ 
ly after being invited by the President to 
form the government at the Centre; and 
be would rather not rake up the St Kitts 
affair for fear of antagonising Narasim¬ 
ha Rao. • 
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IWEIVE 


YEARS AFTER 



A Delhi court punishes 89 people involved in 
the 1984 anti-Sikh riots. But will this make a 
difference for the widows and children 
of the victims? 


I t began like any other morning. 
On I November, 1984, Jamani 
Kaur had just sat down with her 
morning cup of tea on the veran¬ 
dah of her Trilokpuri house in 
Delhi when she saw a mob rushing 
towards her. She watched in horror as it 
barged inside the house. What followed 
was not human. 

"They dragged my four sons and hus¬ 
band out of the house by their hair," she 
tells you glassy-eyed. "Then they set 
them ablaze with lyres 
round their neck. They 
were still alive and con¬ 
scious when they died, 
burning." Her husband, 
who was bleeding pro¬ 
fusely, was left to die on 
the street. But Jamani had 
no time to mourn — she 
had a pregnant daughter- 
in-law to take care of. 

Houses smouldered in 
Trilokpuri for two days. 

Jamani couldn’t under¬ 
stand why Sikhs* homes 
were targeted. She didn’t 
even know that Indira 
Gandhi had been killed. 

When told about what 
had happened, all she 
wanted to know was, 

"Why us?" 

Twelve years later, she still hasn’t got 
the answer; or maybe she isn’t interested 
anymore. When someone told her that 
the court had sentenced the accused in 
thcTrilokpuri killings to five years’ rigo¬ 
rous imprisonment, she n^ded and 


said, '"Ab sab khatam ho gaya (It’s all 
over)." 

But for many it has just begun. 

E ighty-nine persons.accused of kill¬ 
ing about 400 people—mostly Sikh 
men — in the aftermath of Indira Gan¬ 
dhi’s assassination were sentenced by 
sessions judge S.N. Dhingra on 27 
August on the basi s of a complaint made 
by Satnami Kaur in 1984. 

"Things have finally started moving 


after 12 long years," says H.S. Phulka, a 
Supreme Court lawyer who was appoint¬ 
ed amicus curiae to assist the investiga¬ 
tion into the Sikh riots. "But some of the 
main accused like H.K.L. Bhagat and 
Sajjan Kumar are still to be punished," 


RAJESH KUMAR 



(Above) The 1984 riots; (faciog page) Satnaoil 
Kaur, oa whose conplaletthe verdict was 
pass^:too intie, toe late? 
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SPECIAL REPORT 



A child of a victim of the bloody riots: earning a living for himself 


he adds. 

Satnami was 24 when 
she lost her husband. She 
thought her world had 
come to an end. ‘’But I 
couldn’t even consider 
suicide. I had a four- 
year-old daughter to live 
for," she says. Satnami’s 
husband was an auto¬ 
rickshaw driver who was 
killed in front of her eyes. 

Her house was razed to 
the ground. 

On 3 November, the 
CRPF arrived at the riot- 
hit areas. The women and 
children who escaped the 
assault were taken to the 
various relief camps. Sat¬ 
nami filed a complaint 
before leaving the shatter¬ 
ed home. "My statement 
was not recorded proper¬ 
ly but I was told it was 
registered," she says. Sat¬ 
nami was summoned 
by the court on 15 January this year for 
the first time. She identified those whom 
she had named in her complaint as the 
persons who had killed her husband. 

H ow have Satnami and others like her 
coped all these years? The lives of 
the widows of Trilokpuri revolve 
around the gurudwara. Ranjit Kaur, for 


instance, is about 70 now. She lives 
alone in her one-room house in Tilak 
Vihar. "1 don’t think I can ever work. 
But the gurudwara committee looks 
after I am paid a pension of Rs 1,000 
by them," she says. The gumdwara is 
their court, their workplace, their home. 
They got their food from the langar in 
the first few months after the riots. Many 


would not want to live at home alone. 
The gurudwara became a meeting point 
to laugh, gossip and weep. And to get 
courage. 

Nanki Bai, for instance, made a for¬ 
mal complaint after the gurudwara com¬ 
mittee assured her that her family—five 
daughters and her husband — would be 
safe. "They chopped off my left foot. 


COUNTDOWN TO JUDGEMENT DAY ■ 1 hi wl hision 


31 OCTOBER—3 NOVEMBER, 
1984: The assassination of Indira 
Gandhi is followed by widespread 
rioting and massacre of about 
2,800 Sikhs in Delhi alone. 

35 NOVEMBER. 1984; Three weeks 
after the riots, the Delhi 
administration sets up an inquiry 
committee, headed by Ved 
Marwah, the additional 
commissioner of police,-to probe 
the anti'Sikh riots. 

This committee was to submit its 
report by April 1985 and was to 
limit its findings to instances of 
serious lapses on the part of the 
police. But the report was never 
written as the Delhi High Court 
stayed the enquiry. 


APRIL, 1985: The Justice 
Ranganath Mishra Committee is 
asked to probe the riots. It 
submitted its report in August, 

1986. The complicity of the police is 
pointed out and further 


Justice RanganathINisImi: 
exposed the complicity of the 
police lo the riots 



investigations are ordered. 

A two-member committee 
comprising Justice M.L Jain, a 
High Court judge, and A.K. 

Banerjee, a retired 
inspector-general of police, is 
appointed. It confirms lapses in 
registration and investigatkm of 
cases. This is followed by die 
appointment of another committee 
which resignsan l99Catleging lack. , 
ofcooperatioiifromthe 
administratiop. . 

1980—1991: The goyemm«it 
appoints the Jain-^garwal 
Committee, consisting of JusBcd . 

J.D. Jain and O.K, Aggarvwd; retired ^ 
director-general of police. 

This committee deals tfdd) 1.084 .. 
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For most of the 
TilakVihar 
widows, trying 
to put their lives 
together has 
been as 
traumatic as 
the riots. Most 
of them work 
all day and 
come home in 
the evening 


My husband, who was hiding in bales of 
cotton, nearly got roasted alive," says an 
angry Nanki. "1 want them to suffer the 
same way. The culprits should get to 
know what being homeless means." 

For most of the Tilak Vihar widows, 
trying to put their lives together has been 
as traumatic as the noLs. Satnami Kaur 
says she used to go out of the hou.se once 


cases for registration and 
investigation. It recommends that 
the CBi register a case of murder 
against Sajjan Kumar. 

JANUARY, 1994: The Justice 
Narula Committee, an advisory 
committee to chief minister Madan 
Lai Khurana, submits its report 
giving a complete account of the 
riots and the killings. 

AUGUST, 1996: Sessions court 
judge S.N. Ohingra finally passes a 
verdict on the basis of an affidavit 
filed by Satnami Kaur, one of the 
victims of the riots that took place in 
Tritokpurl. The 89 accused are 
sentenced to five-year rigorous 
imprisonment • 


a monlh when her husband was alive. 
Now she roams around on work all day 
and comes home, as her husband used to 
do, tired in the evening. 

For many, there is nothing to retum to. 

D avinderjit Kaur considers herself 
lucky. She stitches clothes to make 
a living. She was trained at the centre set 
up for the rehabilitation of the widows 
of Sikh riots. She sighs with relief when 
she says, "Thank GexJ I did not lose any 
of my children. Now my only dream is 
to sec them do well." 

Kaur lived in Nand Nagri in East 
Delhi before the riots broke out. The 
first day of November, 1994, was like a 
living nightmare. "We did not know that 
Indira Gandhi had been killed. Worse, 
we had no inkling of what was to fol¬ 
low," .she says. 

The arsonists came early in the morn¬ 
ing and broke into her house, using a 
boulder to smash down the door. Her eld¬ 
est daughter is a spastic. While she 
anxiously herded her children together, 
her husband tried to escape from the 
back entrance. "Sardarji pakre gaye aur 
mere saat saal ke ladke ne unhe zinda 
jalta huye dekha (My husband was 
caught and my seven-year-old .son saw 
him being burnt alive)," she says, hold¬ 
ing back tears. "Tlie other two sons were 
taken away by neighbours and for about 
a week I had no idea how and where they 
were. My youngest son was two then," 
she adds. 


with a smile. 


Davinderjit was in the 
relief camp in Bangla 
Sahib Gurudwara when 
her brother-in-law finally 
located her sons and got 
them back. "Only then 
did I get to know what 
had happened to Sardar¬ 
ji," she says. 

Kaur’s husband was a 
truck driver and was earn¬ 
ing well. The Rs 20,(K)0 
compensation to the fami¬ 
lies of those who had died 
saw them through for 
some time. Her elder 
daughter is now doing 
her graduation and is wor¬ 
king at a computer insti¬ 
tute alongside. "We man¬ 
age all right with the 
money I earn through tai¬ 
loring," she says. "I have 
worked very hard for 
them (the children). I 
don’t think they feel 
deprived," she adds 


T he wounds seem to be healing. These 
women are lot more confident and 
are ready to face the court "'Mein un sab 
ko phansi lagvaongi (I will see lo it that 
the guilty are hanged)," says Sarabjit. 
Just the other day, she had refused to file 
a complaint. Now, not only has she 
registered a case, but is anxiously await¬ 
ing the next hearing. 

The women readily acknowledge the 
role of the gurudwara committee and the 
then chief minister, Madan Lai Khura¬ 
na. "Madan Lai Khurana should be giv¬ 
en credit for not letting these cases die in 
the court," says Atma Singh Labana of 
the Delhi Sikh Gurudwara Committee. 
"He worked very hard to make the Cen¬ 
tre lake further action after the various 
committee reports had been studied," he 
says (see box). 

Children laugh and play in the narrow 
lanes of Tilak Vihar, the colony of 
widows. They are like other children. 
Except when they see photographers. 
"Mera photo lo. Mein bhi bayan doonga 
(Take my photograph. I will also give a 
statement)," says a little Sikh hoy. 
Courts and newspapers are all that the 
Sikh riots mean to the children. It is the 
widows who can still smell burning rub¬ 
ber and hear the screams of pain. • 
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MANI-TALK 


MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 


JUDGE 


versus 




After the riots: cT scene from 
Trilokpuri (above) and Sikhs under 
police protection (below) 


II!EH3 



Dhingra and Mishra 
on the 1984 riots 


One is an addition¬ 
al sessions judge. 
The other a former 
Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. 
One writes prose 
dry as a fallen 
autumn leaf. The 
other soars to pur¬ 
ple heights. One is 
self-effacing. The other assertive. One 
has been pulled up by the Delhi High 
Court and Parliament for letting his Judi¬ 
cial pen run away with him. The other is 
a model of judicial rectitude. The con¬ 
trast could not be more stark. Yet, what 
unites them is that neither has been able 
to pinpoint who the murderers were. 

Justice Ranganath Mishra was asked 
to enquire into the riots of 1984. Judge 
Dhingra had before him 93 accused. 
Justice Mishra concluded that the 
"uncontrolled riots of 31 October trans¬ 
formed themselves into riotous activity 
with the participation and monitoring 
thereof by antisocials”. He was unable 
to identify these "antisocials" beyond 
noting that "there was organised violen¬ 
ce at Delhi and that was done by the anti¬ 
social elements". What he underlined 
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was that ”in the riots, thousands of 
people who did not really belong to the 
classification of anti socials did participa¬ 
te". Justice Mishra quotes various autho¬ 
rities to show that in the kind of atmos¬ 
phere that prevailed, normally law- 
abiding citizens have been known to 
turn vicious and atavistic. Who, specifi¬ 
cally, these antisocials were and who, 
specifically, these temporarily insane 
ordinary citizens were, Justice Ranga- 
nath Mishra was not able to pinpoint. 
That was a matter for the courts. 

The worst of the rioting took place in 
Trilokpuri, on the east bank of the Yamu- 
na. Out of the 2,800 people killed in 
Delhi in the riots, 400belonged to Trilok¬ 
puri alone. A hundred and seven persons 
were arrested from the area. Ninety- 
three were brought to trial. Eighty-nine 
(some newspaper reports say 88) have 
been sentenced by Judge Dhingra. Not 
one has been sentenced for murder. 

FOR ALL the flow of words in the 
Dhingra judgement, the one fact that we 
must focus on is that, as a trial judge, he 
has been unable to find evidence enough 
to convict anyone of murder. And surely 
it is the loss of nearly 3,000 precious 
lives that must claim our first attention 
and priority. If there were no dead 
bodies, only torched dwellings and 
some manhandling, one might have felt 
that the ends of justice had been met by 
sentences for "the destruction of houses 
by fire and explosives" (Section 436 of 
the Cr.P.C.), "rioting" (Section 147) and 
the violation of curfew orders. 

But the res is surely death. With at 
least 400 dead in Trilokpuri alone, why 
has Judge Dhingra failed to sentence 
any one of the 93 accused, all of whom 
arc from Trilokpuri, for murder? Presu¬ 
mably because he was not able to find 
enough evidence that could connect any 
of the 93 accused to a specific dead body. 

That, as far as I can make out, was 
also Justice Ranganath Mishra’s pro¬ 
blem. All the thousands of affidavits 
signed were pointers, none evidence con¬ 
clusive enough to say, "This is the man!" 
That, under the rule of law, could only 
be done after the due process of the law 
had taken its cumbersome course. 
Twelve years after the heinous crimes 
were committed, the due process of the 
law brought 93 persons to Judge 
Dhingra’s court for conviction. He con¬ 
victed 89 (or 88) of them—but not one 
for murder. It still remains unproved 
who, specifically, took these thousands 


of precious, innocent lives. 

His failure to find even one murderer 
among the close on one hundred appre¬ 
hended and brought before him has, 
however, not inhibited Judge Dhingra 
from expressing himself at length on the 
crimes of those not arraigned before him 
for trial. "Those who engineered the 
riots and made these people their tools," 
says Judge Dhingra, "are still at large... 
the real culprits are the administration, 
the police and their 'political masters’." 

AS FOR the administration and the poli¬ 
ce, the Mishra enquiry had shown them 
up for all the mistakes and worse they 
made. What requires closer examination 
is Judge Dhingra’s assertion that there 


that took place was organised." He finds 
that there was a "spontaneous reaction 
of the people to the then prevailing situa¬ 
tion at the commencement but as the poli¬ 
ce did not attend to the situation... what 
began as an innocent reaction... develop¬ 
ed into one of the darkest tragedies in 
independent India’s history". 

Justice Ranganath Mishra is, of cour¬ 
se, not infallible. It is possible that in the 
decade that has elapsed since he submitt¬ 
ed his report evidence might have come 
to hand indicating a conspiracy, plot or 
plan by the "political masters" of the 
day, namely the Indian National Con- 
gress(l) and its leaders, to seize the 
opportunity provided by the assassina¬ 
tion of their Prime Minister to launch 



was a conspiracy and that 
"all those who were 
involved in the conspi¬ 
racy, those who helped in 
this conspiracy by their 
inaction should have 
been brought to book and 
made to face the trial". 

As far as I am able to 
make out—and I remain 
open to correction — 
there is nothing in the 
Dhingra judgement that 
establishes grounds for 
the existence of a conspi¬ 
racy. Justice Mishra says, 
"There can be no scope to 
contend, and much less to 
accept, that at the initial 
stage on 31 October, 
1984, the violence 


Justice Ranganath 
Mishra underlined 
that "in the riots, 
thousands of 
people who did not 
really belong to the 
classification of 
antisocials did 
parlicipate". Who, 
specifically, they 
were he 
was not able to 
pinpoint. That was a 
matter for the courts 


a genocide against the 
Sil^ community. If such 
evidence has come Judge 
Dhingra’s way, he seems 
not to want to share it 
with us. The judge who 
could not find one murde¬ 
rer among a hundred 
accused has, in effect, 
contradicted the findings 
of a former Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court. 
That is his right—but sur¬ 
ely with that right goes 
the duty of adducing the 
evidence that would pro- 
veaChief Justice wrong 
— and an additional ses¬ 
sions judge right 
For please consider 
what Justice Mishra had 
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lo say: "The massive scale on 
which the operation had started soon 
after the fact of death (of the Prime Mini¬ 
ster) was circulated is clearly indicative 
of the fact that it was the spontaneous 
reaction of the people at large. The short 
span of time that intervened would not 
have permitted scope for any organising 
to be done." Judge Dhingra is, of course, 
free to disagree with the logic of this fin¬ 
ding — but surely he should tell us why 


before, as it were, rushing to judgement. 

JUSTICE MISHRA further found that 
"the constituents of the mobs were the 
antisocial ruffians and usually not the 
people of Smt. Gandhi's camp or party". 
This conclusion too is open lo chal¬ 
lenge. Judge Dhingra has, in effect, chal¬ 
lenged it. But it is not clear what, apart 
from instinct, has led to this challenge. 
We, the general public, are left to choose 
between the contradictory findings of a 
Supreme Court Chief Justice and an 
additional sessions judge, the one based 
on evidence, the other on assertion. Is 
this the way ju.sticc should work? 

Justice Mishra was painstaking in his 
collection of evidence against the Con- 
gress(I). He says, "Nineteen instances 
have been catalogued where people asso¬ 
ciated with Congress(I) have b€«n nam¬ 
ed as organisers... Conceding that there 
is no particular reason to disbelieve the 
allegations so tabulated, considering the 
position occupied by these people, the 
Commission is not in a position to hold 
that from their participation, the Con- 
gress(I) party as such can be found to 


have organised the violence." 

Judge Dhingra, on the contrary, 
claims that the massacre was "a well- 
thought-of decision on the part of those 
who were ruling the country at that 
time". This would be serious enough as 
a charge in a newspaper editorial. Com¬ 
ing from a judge, it is even more vserious. 
And coming as it docs in flagrant con¬ 
tradiction of a Supreme Court Chief 
Justice's findings, it cannot be any more 


Justice Mishra examiiied in 
some detail the charges 
against H.K.L Bhagat 
(above), then MPfor East 
Delhi, scene of the Trilekpuri 
massacre. Justice Mishra did 
not find him culpable. Bhagat 
was, however, arrested earlier 
this year and is standing trial 


serious. 

Justice Mishra then goes into the 
etymological origins of the expression 
*to organise* and comes to the conclu¬ 
sion, "To organise’ thus involves a pro¬ 
cess which requires time, men, money 
and an aim or goal... the commission has 
come to the conclusion that the violence 
was not organised by the Congress(l) 
party or any official who matters in the 
party." However, Justice Mishra also 
adds that "many of the participants were 
people from the lower ranks of the Con- 
gress(I) party and sympathisers." 


THE IDENTIFICATION of these "lower 
ranks and sympathisers" has been going 
on for over a decade. Several of the 93 
hauled before Judge Dhingra could, I am 
sure, be so classified. It would have con¬ 
structively contributed to the ends of 
justice if Judge Dhingra had, even as a 
pilot exercise, determined who among 
the 93 arraigned before him could be so 
classified and through them validated 
his conjecture of a "conspiracy". 

This he did not do. A 
major opportunity of 
unearthing the "conspi¬ 
racy" has been missed. 
Unless, of course, Justice 
Ranganath Mishra was 
right — and there was no 
conspiracy. 

Justice Ranganath Mis¬ 
hra examined in some 
detail the charges against 
H.K.L. Bhagat, then and 
in the elections that fol¬ 
lowed the riots, MP for 
East Delhi, .scene of the 
Trilokpuri massacre and 
several other brutalities. 
Justice Mishra did not 
find him culpable. Bha¬ 
gat was, however, arrest¬ 
ed earlier this year and is 
standing trial before 
Judge Dhingra. 

In remanding Bhagat to custody. 
Judge Dhingra passed a number of 
remarks about politicians as a class. 
These remarks went largely unnoticed at 
the time — possibly because Parliament 
was not in session. When, however. 
Judge Dhingra made similar sweeping 
generalisations in remanding Kaipnath 
Rai to custody, Parliament was in ses¬ 
sion. The Speaker took up the matter 
with the Chief Justice of the Delhi High 
Court. Judge Dhingra’s remarks were 
expunged from the record. The Speaker 
stated in the House that he expected the 
Delhi High Court's observations to app¬ 
ly similarly to other cases, such as 
Bhagat* s. 

Transferring the Lakhubhai case out 
of Chief Metropolitan Magistrate Prem 
Kumar’s court to another court, the 
Supreme Court has observed that this 
has been done so that "justice is done 
and seen to be done". When judgements 
are written like ed|torials and encom¬ 
pass matters beyond the purview of the 
accusations at hand, there is the danger 
of justice done being obsciired by Justice 
not being seen to be done. • 
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Malignant growth 

Alien killer weeds threaten the ecology of Orissa's forests 


O rissa's forests are under threat 
from two little-known enemies. 
And in Simlipal, Chandaka Ele¬ 
phant Reserve and forests of the Gona- 
sika Hills in Keonjhar district it's now 
almost a state of siege. 

Known as Eupatorium 
and Ljantana camara, the 
monstrous weeds are 
overrunning vast tracts of 
land, choking ail life out 
of every vegetation on its 
way and depleting the 
already thinning out jun¬ 
gles of this eastern state. 

Eupatorium or Assam- 
lata, as the l(x;als call it, 
once covered extensive 
areas of Assam before it 
spread to the deforested 
areas of West Bengal and 
Orissa-. ‘Deforested' is 
the operative word. For, 
till the forests had a thick 
overhead canopy, its 
spread was under control. 

But indiscriminate fell¬ 
ing of trees has opened up 
to sunlight vast patches 
of land, a condition essen¬ 
tial for the killer weed’s 
growth. 

The weed cannot germinate or thrive 
in shade. But under sunlight, it takes a 
mortal hold of trees and plants, wrapp¬ 
ing them up in a thick, dense cover caus¬ 
ing them speedy and sure death. Next, it 
begins growing millions of flowering 
heads and billions of seeds which, in 
their turn, arc carried afar by the winds, 
colonising new areas and starting ever 
new cycles of strangulation and death. 

Attempts to bum it out always backfi¬ 
res, for, instead of killing the plant, fire 
only helps it bounce back with renewed 
vigour and vitality. 

Indeed, so firm has been its hold and 
so relentless its sweep, that it has laid 
waste extensive plantations of sal in the 
sub-Himalayan Sukna forest division of 
West BengaJ. 

The plant itself has no fodder value 
and is worthless as firewood, drying up 
into a powdery dust when cut and stored. 
Worse still, it also smothers out all fod¬ 


der and grass species, creating problems 
for wild as well as domesticated 
herbivores. 

Surprisingly, there was no mention of 
the spread of this weedy tangle in the 


Thickets Of CupafiirAiffc 

Experts hope that correct 
planning can still arrest the 
drift and eventually weed 
out the menace. Or else, 
Orissa’s precious forest 
wealth may soon be lost 
forever 


Chandaka-Dampara natural area near 
Bhubaneswar till the Das Working Plan 
was prepared in 1960. But a subsequent 
worldng plan made a pointed reference 
to the menacing spread of Eupatorium 
in the areas opened up to teak plantation. 

No wonder, the late Saroj Raj Chow- 
dhury, noted wildlife expert and first 
field director of the Stmlipd Tiger Reser¬ 
ve, in his introductory note to the 


Chandaka-Dampara Elephant Reserve 
master plan, was emphatic that "if pur¬ 
poseful measures are not taken determi¬ 
nedly to enforce rigid protection and 
impose urgent conservation measures, 
including weed-suppressive plantations 
and eco-rcslorative manipulations, the 
entire area may soon become irreversib¬ 
ly degraded". 

Con.servationisls now suggest the use 
of weed-killer, uprooting of the 
strangler plant before it attains flower¬ 
ing age, inducing growth of the original 
tree species and other such measures to 
stop its spread. 

Lantana camera, the many splendour- 
ed flower plant, on the other hand, was a 
conscious import. Introduced into India 
from South America in 1873 as a garden 
plant, it somehow escaped into the fore¬ 
st. The weed now has coloni.sed almost 
every tiger re.serve of the country, retard¬ 
ing the growth of indigenous tree spe¬ 
cies, killing off grasslands and shrubs 
and generally threatening the biosphere 
of the forests. The sweet-smelling plant 
bears small clusters of white, orange, 
pink and yellow flowers attracting coun¬ 
try maynahs, bulbuls and lesser birds 
who serve as the main agents for the dis¬ 
persal of its seeds. 

First sighted in Gad-Simlipal village 
within the Simlipal Tiger Reserve in the 
late Seventies, it has also been traced to 
the central valley of Nawana and already 
has thriving colonies in the lower eleva¬ 
tions on the eastern slopes from Pithaba- 
ta to Podadiha. 

Fortunately, its spread in Simlipal has 
not assumed proportions of a disaster. 
Also, researchers in Corbett Tiger Reser¬ 
ve have identified a plant called Narkul 
(Arundodonax) which grows faster, sup¬ 
presses the weed and finally kills it in its 
own ground. This antidote is also a deli¬ 
cacy for deer, elephants and other 
herbivores. 

Experts hope that correct planning 
and sustained efforts can still arrest the 
drift and eventually weed out the mena¬ 
ce. Or else, Orissa's precious forest weal¬ 
th may soon be lost to an inexorable, 
ever-expanding thicket, and lost 
forever. • 
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T he National Library in Calcut- 
ta has a special service, it 
would seem, for men with an 
irrepressible libido. Those itch¬ 
ing for a quick, casual fling, 
can just sneak into the cubby-holes in 
the sprawling library's guards' quarters 
where a madam is ready to fix sleazy fun 
sessions for them. And if this sounds 
incredible, given the library’s nationwi¬ 
de fame, read on for details of the scan¬ 
dalous story. 

Early last year, the grand old men of 
the library’s Alipore neighbourhood, for 
whom the library’s compound was a 
favourite haunt, found a notice hung up 
on the main gate, barring their entry. 
The reason for this step, the notice said, 
was to prevent "nefarious activities". 
But the real reason may have been to 
keep people from stumbling upon the 
unsavoury goings-on inside. 

For, the campus of this hallowed insti¬ 
tution was — and continues to be — 
used for prostitution, drug peddling and 
bootlegging with the complicity of a sec¬ 
tion of the guards. 

A report given by the library’s securi¬ 
ty officer, Sher Singh, on 24 March, 
1995, said that guards on duty were oft¬ 
en "missing" from their posts. They had 
also been found stealing building materi¬ 
al and abetting "illegal and unauthorised 
consUnctions". The guards had even pro¬ 
vided shelter to local toughs and "minor 
girls from outside late at night", the offi¬ 
cer noted. 

"The reports of immoral traffic, hir¬ 
ing of prostitutes by the guards and 
using the shanties for such unlawful acti¬ 
vities have also been received from the 
police besides checks carried out by the 
undersigned several times,” stated Sher 
Singh. 

In fact, there is evidence to suggest 
that this had been going on for some 
time. The racket had vitiated the libra¬ 
ry’s atmosphere so badly that the then 
librarian, Kalpana Dasgupta, had to 
issue a prohibitory order on 8 May. 
1992. In circular no. 8 of 1992-93, she 
said, "Outsiders, including women and 
children, are not to enter the guard bar¬ 
racks on any occasion. This order may 
be very strictly adhered to." That Das- 
gupta’s^ofder was flouted is clear from 


Sher Singh’s report, filed three years 
later. 

Surprisingly, no action was taken 
against the errant securitymen, They 
had the backing of a staff union and pres¬ 
sured the authorities to remove the secu¬ 
rity officer. 

D.N. Banerjee, director of the library, 
denies all knowledge of the immoral acti¬ 
vities mentioned in Singh’s report. In 
fact, he is emphatic in his denial that 
such reports exist. 


of the guidelines laid down by the depart¬ 
ment of culture (DOC), Government of 
India. 

On 13 July, 1995,^ M.N. Samhotra, 
DOC under-secretary, wrote to the direc¬ 
tor of the library (letter no.F.12- 
2/94-Lib.l), pointing out the irregula¬ 
rity. The letter said that "she should not 
have been appointed to that post at all" 
and suggested that Mukherjee be given a 
post she was qualified for. However, 
even a year later, Mukheijee retains her 





Baneijee said the charges were part of 
a malicious campaign to tarnish the insti¬ 
tution’s image. But a section of the staff 
avers that malpractices are continuing 
unabated. 

T here is more to the library’s woes 
than burly guards getting mixed up in 
flesh trade or drug ^dlers lurking in 
secluded comers of the compound. 

In 1993, one Rupa Mukheijee was 
appointed library and information 
assistant, though she did not have the 
requisite qualification. The «q>point- 
ment, it is alleged, was in gross violation 
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Flesh trade in the National Library? An 
official report seems to suggest just that 


original post. 

On 24 August. 1995. S.T. Rajan. 
director (canteens) of the department of 
personnel and training. GOI, observed 
in his letter (no. 15/l/95-DIR(C)) that 
the appointment of one Shyamal Chakra- 
borty as assistant manager- 
cum-storekeeper was "not in order" and 
advised an "immediate remedial measu¬ 
re". Chakraborty. however, continues in 
his post. 

The director, on his part, sees no irre¬ 


direcior K.L. Chopra (letter no. HT/3- 
3/L250) on 12 July. 1993, for failing to 
rejoin after his lien had expired. 

This was understandable. But Chopra 
chose to add a proviso to his letter sack¬ 
ing Banerjee. The IIT director put on 
record that Banerjee’s services were 
being terminated "without any prejudice 
to any legal action...as may be required 
to be taken by the institute in connection 
with financii irregularities in the course 
of procurement of journals". 




members of the staff and vetted by a 
team of renowned academics. 

Now. book exhibitions are held on the 
library premises where readers select 
the books to be purchased. This has 
thrown specialisation to the wind and 
lowered the standard of selection. 

In 1993. the Microfilm of Indian 
Publication Project (MIPP) was mooted 
in collaboration with the Washington- 
based Library of Congress. Under this 
project, the National Library, as the 
nodal agency in India, would have got 
60.000 master negatives of microfilms 
and the database of Indian titles publish¬ 
ed between 1901 and 1953. 

According to the Delivery of Books 
Act. 1954, Indian publishers 
are supposed to submit to 
the library three copies of 
the books they publish. 
So, with the MIPP in 
place, the library would 
have had a reasonable 
bibliographic control on 
Indian books published 
since the beginning of the 
century. 

Unfortunately, the pro¬ 
ject has been dropped, 
allegedly under pressure 
from the National Libra¬ 
ry Employees Associa¬ 
tion, a (rPI(M)-backed 
union, and has been shift¬ 
ed to the Central Secreta¬ 
riat Library in New Delhi. 


D.N. Banerjee (above) denies evidence of 
any immoral and uiilawful activities 
in the National Library 
alleging a malicloiis ounpaign to tarnish 
the institution’s hnage 


gularities about these appointments. 
"There was no violation of rules," he 
says confidently. "I cannot appoint as 
per my own sweet will. Procedures have 
been followed," 

Clearly, someone got the rules 
wrong. Had Baneijee been right, the cen¬ 
tral government officials shouldn’t have 
had any reason to intervene. 

Incidentally, Banerjee’s own appoint¬ 
ment as director of the National Library 
is not above controversy. Earlier, he was 
the librarian of IIT Kharagpur, from 
where he had gone on a year’s lien. But 
his services were terminated by IIT 

SUNDAY SiplwnbtMMS 


Sources reveal that journals worth Rs 
1 lakh were ordered by Baneijee for the 
institute’s library. But the Calcutta- 
based M/s. International Journal Servi¬ 
ces failed to deliver even though it 
received full payment in advance. 

Predictably. Banerjee brushes aside 
these charges saying they are "absolute¬ 
ly false and are intended to defame me". 

M eanwhile, administrative lapses 
are taking their toll on the library. 
After Baneijee took over, he chang^ 
the library’s book acquisition policy. 
Earlier, a list used to be prepared by the 


What’s more, till 1993-94, the library 
had never returned its central grant 
under the plan expenditure. But in 
1995-96, Rs 26 lakh (oul of a grant of Rs 
31 lakh) was sent back. However, this 
has not stopped the authorities from 
seeking Rs 40 lakh for non-plan 
expenditure. 

Surely, something is grievously 
wrong with this premier institution and 
it’s surprising that little is being done to 
set things right. • 
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Sashi Warrier’s novel, Night Of The 
Krait, plays upon this desire for vicari¬ 
ous thrills: "In the dark wc rose from our 
crouching positions and through the 
splashing rain squelched welly into the 
glare of floodlights, running out of the 
darkness as fast as we could, picking our 
way carefully along the centre of the 
depression between tracks. The body of 
one of the lookouts was in the way and I 
hopped soggily over hin%." 

The crime-buster in this talc of blood 
and gore is Lieutenant-Colonel Rajan 
Mcnon, the latest incantation of 007 but 
thoroughly indianised and domesticated 
in Kerala. He has also been shorn of the 
excessive glamour of Bond. Middle- 
aged and married (though likely to he 
divorced by his neglected wife), Mcnon 
indulges in a languorous shrewdness m 
his sleuthing. As the story begins, terror¬ 
ists from the I rce Kashmir Front (FKF) 
hijack a tram near Madras and demand 
an enormous ransom. Menon and a sjxvi- 
al operation force of commandos plan a 
meticulous rescue of the hostages and 
just about succeed, though not without a 
death toll. The desperadoes are controll¬ 
ed by a mysterious, diabolic leader 
\^hom Menon nicknames ‘the Krait’. 

rhough the first round is lost, the 
Krait strikes again and again, each lime 
demonstrating an increasing .sophistica¬ 
tion in his methods of hostage-taking 
and violence. After the Shatabdi 


The creation of 
the Indian army 
officer as ‘hero’ 
is of 

significance. 
Resourceful, 
indefatigable, 
modest and 
courteous, the 
protagonist 
reminds one of 
the forgotten 
values of 
patriotism and 
selfless service. 
He remains an 
inspiring figure 



BOOK 


O F T H E WEEK 


Ihrills and 




Sashi Warrier’s first detective novel is a heady 
mixture of the stock ingredients of a crime thriller 


[tiicjm OF1 

jS^ASHIWARiUSlfj 


Once upon a time, we might have claimed that a novelist banks 
upon the free play of imagination But in today’s world of ramp¬ 
ant violence, international terrorism and bomb blasts, fact is ott- 
'I en stranger than fiction These days one can hardly distinguish 
between sensational news reports and popular novels. Larger- 
than-life figures hurtle through a series of breathtaking, nail- 
biting adventures, lavishly supported by hi-tech gadgetry. A 
winsome maiden may spice up the tale lurlher. fhe tiail of 
death and the tragedy of human loss is somehow subsumed 
within the ‘spectator sport’ that crime has become for passive 
consumers of the print and visual media. Witness in the last few months the attention 
given to the tandoor murder case, the abduction and assassination of tourists in Kash¬ 
mir and the car bombs in Delhi’s busy marketplaces. 
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Express, the scene changes to otherplaces with high publi¬ 
city value: a farmhouse, a hotel, a theatre a tourist bus. Each 
time the author strains to pull his reader towards greater surpri¬ 
ses and darker mysteries — "The police watcher reported to 
the command post. They’d seen two men outside the house, in 
the lawn in front, chatting. One man had gone to the shed some¬ 
time in the afternoon, carrying a sack and returned empty- 
handed to the farmhouse ten minutes earlier." Among the 
masked terrorists are ruthless psychotic killers, bullies and har¬ 
dliners. Among the miserable hostages are the bold and the 
weak-kneed. Except for Menon, stereotypes abound. 


EXCERPT 


I tapped the 
pilot on his 
shoulder... 
and the lead 
man, already at the 
door, stepped out 
into the chill, dark 
night. There was a 
twenty second 
wait, and then one 
by one the twelve 
others followed, 
and then it was my 
turn to walk into 
nothingness 


As an innovative narra- 
tional device. Sashi War¬ 
ner begins every chapter 
with a generic descrip¬ 
tion of the Krait, how it 
would "wait invisible 
until its prey came within 
striking distance. Then it 
would stnkc, biting repea¬ 
tedly, injecting its venom 
into its victim’s blcTod- 
stream". 

What IS imponant 
about the novel, 
however, is the creation 
of the Indian army officer 
as ‘hero’. Resourceful, 
indefatigable, modest 
and courteous, a charac¬ 
ter such as Menon lifts 
the morale and reminds 
one of the forgotten 
values of patriotism and 
seliless service. 

Although the nairative is 
an ornate construction on 
a thin plot, the hero 
remains an inspiring figu¬ 
re. The villain, unfortuna¬ 
tely, cannot claim the 
same memorable stature. 


The revelation of the Krait’s identity is not likely to be 
a surprise to anyone familiar with the whodunit formula. But 
as the story unfolds, details of action and counter-action keep 
up the high-voltage drama. Helicopters, flares, machine guns, 
gold biscuits, dopes and dollars — the ingredients are plenti¬ 
ful. Almost too much, Warner could have left out the senti¬ 
mentalised dame. 

The biographical note on Sashi Wan icr tells us that he train¬ 
ed as a software professional but chose to be a fulltime writer. 
Night Of The Krait is his first book for general readers; he has 
written earlier for children. Warrier certainly has the gift for 
building suspense and for creating a charged atmosphere. But 
how inventive can one get? In this one book he seems to have 
used up all the popular paraphernalia of terrorism. Where 
does Lieutenant-Colonel Rajan Menon go from here? 


MaUmhriUU 


(Mala^hri Lai teaches English at the University of Delhi) 


Night Of The KraltiA Novel by Sashi Worrier Published by Penguin India. RsJSO. 


THE TOP TEN 


FICTION 



Precipice by Colin Forbes. Published by Pan. 
Price: Rs 154. 

Three protagonists stalk an eriemy to sabotage a 
secret plan 



The Fourth Estate by Jeffrey Archer. Published by 
HarperCollins. Price: Rs 165. 

Archer chums out yet another page-turner in which 
two men battle to control one of the biggest 
newspaper empires in the world. 



Icon by Frederick Forsyth. Published by Corgi. 
Price: Rs 182. 

A spy versus-spy thriller in the tradition of Forsyth’s 
earlier works. 


H Contagion by Robin Cook. Published by Pan. 
Price: Rs 140. 

A thriller by the author of Coma, it explores the 
world of medical ruthlessness 



A Place Called Freedom by Ken Follett 
Published by Pan. Price' Rs 154. 

A story of human exploitation in the coalfields of 
Scotland. 


NON-FICTION 



Caste: Its Twentieth Century Avatar editd by 
M.N. Srinivas Published by Viking. Price: Rs300. 
Essays by eminent sociologists on power struggles 
in the changing Indian socio-economic scenario 



Unfinished Innings; Recollections And 
Reflections Of A Civil Servant by Madhav 
Godbole Published by Orient Longman Price: Rs 


400. 


The former Union home secretary reveals what 
made him quit his pb. 



Emotional Intelligence by Daniel Coleman. 
Published by Bantam. Price- Rs 207. 

A book on why EQ matters more than IQ. 


□ India’s Economic Policy by Bimal Jalan. 
Published by Viking. Price: Rs 300. 

A book about how India can respond to the new 
realities. 



Human Development Report 1996 by UNDP. 
Published by Oxford University Press. Price. Rs 
295. 

Nelson Mandela and others share their vision of 
how to link economic growth with human 
development. 


Tfvs week's bestsellers at ttKi Pr«mier Book Sho(} Bangalore 
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MEDIA MUSINGS 


V. GANGADHAR 



What\s in a name 'V 
That which we call a 
rose/Bv any other 
name would smell as 
sweet. 

Yel, what is goixl 
for a rose is not so for 
a ‘middle’ on the edit page of a daily new¬ 
spaper. You cannot shift the ‘middle’ to 
the third edit position, call it Time Out’ 
and still insist that it has reader participa¬ 
tion. This is what happened to The Indi¬ 
an Express edit page and readers are not 
happy. ‘Time Out’ is certainly not a 
‘middle’. On most of the days, it reads 
like yet another editorial dealing with 
the usual heavy subjects. The editor 
explained to the complaining readers 
that the ‘middle’, oops, ‘Time OuC was 
not just anecdotes strung together but 
reactions to current issues like Cauvery, 
life on Mars and .so on. 

Not many readers would like this new 
concept on what they regarded as their 
‘own’ column. Why should readers be 


beyond the first two 
paras. But then editorial 
page editors are smug in 
the belief that their page 
was not meant for the 
"masses’*. As a confirmed 
newspaper addict for the 
last 45 years, I am no lon¬ 
ger able to go through 
most of the stuff which 
appear on the edit pages. 
It IS only rarely that one 
comes across something 
new and original. 

Two recent pieces 

appealed to me. 


Most editorials are 
too intellectual for the 
average reader 



COMMUNICATION 


restricted to write on topica) issues like 
CTBT, Cauvery or Sukh Ram when the 
newspapers are bursting at the seams 
with these themes? Why can’t they write 
about sunset at Tumkur, the food at an 
Amritsar dhaha or a temple in a remote 
village? These added variety to the mun¬ 
dane themes normally associated with 
the edit page. 

The ‘middle’ often provided some 
relief to the harassed reader who was 
being overwhelmed by the preaching, 
intellectual approach and the unreadable 
articles of the edit page. Of late, there 
had been a surfeit of articles on the 
CTBT and Hindutva, their pros and 
cons. Hence The Indian Express* deci¬ 
sion, replacing the ‘middle’ with the hea¬ 
vier ‘Time Out’, will not be liked by a 
majority of the readers. Why not let the 
readers decide what they want as far as 
this particular column was concerned? 

I still feel that the edit page contents in 
most papers have declined. There is no 
attempt to communicate with the 
readers. The Telegraph edit page articles 
on most days, are so frightfully intellec¬ 
tual thatjan average reader would not go 



SwafNHi DMgfei|ita: racognlslug tli# 
finality or Partition 


Normally 1 do not agree with the views 
expounded by Swapan Dusgupta, but 
his Indian Express piece on the ‘Lahore 
Club In Power: Carry On From Wagah’ 
was a great piece ot writing. Dasgupta 
dwelt on the futility of a handful of busy- 
bodies who on the 50th anniversary of 
Indian Independence Day burnt candles 
at midnight at the Wagah border and 
awaited reactions from the other side. 
The author was taunting, sceptical and 
hit hard at the vocal nostalgia-ridden 
votaries, of cross-border reconciliation 
who .still refused to come to terms with 
the partition of the country. 

The lobby is led by foreign minister 
Gujral who, on his own, had introduced 
several gestures of magnanimity in Indo- 
Pak relations because he wanted to go 
beyond the bounds of reciprocity. Das¬ 
gupta pointed out that the respon.se from 
the other side haetbeen totally discoura¬ 
ging. Lahore can never be part of India. 
He has his own formula in dealing with 
Pakistan. Acknowledge the logic of Par¬ 
tition and recognise its finality. Look at 
Pakistan not as an estranged brother but 
as a difficult neighbour. 
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Dr Karan Singh: 'Princa of 
Intellaatuala’? 

I also enjoyed B.N. Unniyal's piece in 
The Pioneer. Under the heading, ‘Of Par¬ 
ched Cerebellums At India's Intellec¬ 
tual Hub’, he blasted the Prem Bhatia 
Memorial lecture at the India Internatio¬ 
nal Centre delivered by the ‘Prince of 
Intellectuals’, Dr Karan Singh. Unniyal 
found the lecture pedestrian and typical 
of those delivered at the centre, a summ¬ 
ing up of the last month’s newspaper edi¬ 
torials and articles, borrowed ideas and 
cliches and putting in of Sanskrit 
shlokas and Urdu couplets, in a true secu¬ 
lar spirit. If the article was meant to 
expose the pseudo-intellectual activities 
of the India Intellectual Centre, it succee¬ 
ded admirably. 

According to Unniyal, Dr Karan 
Singh was in a tearing hurry to finish his 
lecture because he had to catch a flight. 
There was no time for questions and the 
speaker skirted the critical points in his 
lecture. Unniyal also faulted Dr Karan 
Singh for his derisive comments on the 
African stales of Rwanda and Burundi, 
which embarrassed African students at 
the Jawaharlal Nehru University and 
their friends. Within a couple of days, 
Dr Karan Singh wrote back to the paper 
rebutting the charges. All this was defi¬ 
nitely more interesting than CTBT or 
Hindutva. I 


Matters of conoem 


The ‘Concerns’ page in The Sunday 
Observer is becoming more and more 
interesting and effective. Some weeks 
back, the paper carried a full-length fea¬ 
ture on the birth, life and death of 
chickens in India. The pictures and the 
accompanying text told a sad and grueso¬ 
me story. Hundreds and thousands of 
the birds are packed in small enclosures 
and carried over long distances without 
food and water. Quite often, they are car¬ 
ried upside down with their legs tied 
down. Finally, they are slaughtered bru¬ 
tally, often in the presence of other birds. 

Another issue of The Sunday 
Observer dealt with the problem of stray 


The ‘Concerns’ pagein The 
Sunday ObsenerMIty^ 
the proUem of stray dogs. The 
article divelt on the increasing 
number of dogs on the roads 
and elicited a healthy 
response from the read^ 
Clearly, this page has made 
quite an impact and is a good 
example of public spirit 
Jouroalism 


dogs. The views expressed by staffer 
Madhuri Velegai on the increasing num¬ 
ber of stray dogs on the roads and the ina¬ 
bility of the writer to end the suffering of 
a dog hit by a passing car elicited healthy 
response from the readers. The ‘Con¬ 
cerns’ page has made an impact and is a 
good example of public spirit 
journalism. 


Mumbai maMla 

A bank managing director who besi¬ 
des making questionable investments 
also demands sexual favours from one 
of his male assistants. A co-ed high 
school which has no toilets, drinking 
water facilities and where the undergar¬ 
ments of girl students were routinely exa¬ 


mined by the authorities for menstnial 
stains. Leakage of naval secrets. The ille¬ 
gal activities of a builder who sends ano¬ 
nymous, foul letters full of four-letter 
words to the woman reporter who had 
exposed him... The Mumbai Age sec¬ 
tion of The Asian Age is now coming out 
with an expose everyday. 

While these are to be welcomed, I was 
rather puzzled when the newspaper 
informed Shiv Sena chief. Bal Thacke¬ 
ray about the threats issued by builder 
Tejraj Gowani. The paper carried a front¬ 
page box item under the heading 
‘Thackeray Roars’ which mentioned 
that the SS chief had ’’promised to look 
into the matter". Is The Asian Age depen¬ 
ding on Balasaheb Thackeray for help 
and support? That would be going from 
the frying pan into the fire. • 
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Copycat 

British artist Christopher Stevens is inspired by Indian poster art 


A giant closc-up of’Jayalalilha sta¬ 
res from a cardboard cut-out as a 
man stands on the scattolding fra¬ 
ming her eye. The painting is called 
Pupil In another, a dog walks across 
Jayalalitha’s lap. Ihis one is kinkily 
named Ixip-dog. A family, asleep on the 
pavement against the background of two 
giant billboards, is the subject of Family 
Portraits. 

These and more arc 
part of the exhibition 
I.and Of The Giants by 
British artist Christopher 
Stevens which is current¬ 
ly showing at the Nation¬ 
al Portrait Gallery in 
London. 

It was a report on the 
Bollywood film industry 
and the giant cinema bill- 
bt^ards that stirred 
Stevens' interest in Indi¬ 
an poster art. And when 
hC'Won the British Petro¬ 
leum Travel Award, 

Stevens packed his own 
canvas and went to paint 
their work. He spent 
eight weeks in Bombay 
and Madras, sketching 
and painting the artists at 
work. He also painted 
vignettes from 

everyday life against the back¬ 
ground of the giant billboards of film 
stars and their movies. 

"It was an extraordinary experience,” 
Stevens told Sunday. "When I came 
across these giant posters right in the 
midst of the everyday setting, it just 
knocked me out. It was the best two 
months of my life.” 

What fascinated Stevens was the 
whole art of putting together a giant hoar¬ 
ding. The giant billboards depicting ima¬ 
ges of movie stars or lurid action scenes 
are hand-painted in sections by teams of 
artists in old ‘Renaissance style’ work¬ 
shops. The hoardings are then carried 
to the site, hoisted up on precarious¬ 
ly balanced wooden scaffolds and piec¬ 
ed together like a jigsaw. 

Stevens found that the giant billboar¬ 


ds reminded him of ancient European 
sculptures. "That was the Romantic per¬ 
iod of art,” said Stevens. "Now, people 
in the West are no longer making giant 
sculptures of their idols. But here in 
Madras and Bombay, they arc making 
massive portraits of something that com¬ 
es closest to idols: their film stars. 

While at his job, Stevens got to obser- 


After he won the British 
Petroleum Travd Award, 
Stevens came to India, to point 
the artists at work. He also 
painted vignettes than 
everyday life gainst the 
bad^;rotind of the giant 
billboards dqncting film stars 
and th^ movies 


ve the ordinary humdrum life of bill¬ 
board painters. The contrast was all too 
apparent against the glitz and glamour 
of the celluloid world that they portray¬ 
ed in their paintings. Also fascinating to 
him was the way politicians in the south 
who had started as film stars used these 


giant hoardings during their election 
campaign to revoke memories of their 
popularity as film idols. The title paint¬ 
ing of the exhibition ^Land Of The 
Giants shows a 60 feet hoarding of 
Jayalalitha standing against the skyline 
of slums and buildings, representing the 
powerful effect that filmstar- 
tumed-politicians had on the people. 


"It changed my style completely as I 
had to imitate the style of the billboar¬ 
ds," said Stevens. "And what was fasci¬ 
nating was the disparity of scale. Also, it 
was a flat surface with which you could 
do anything. You could make it bigger 
or smaller, have it flying if you like. And 
then to paint ordinary people and things 
aginst the billboards meant an additioni 
dimension to the painting." 

Stevens also did a series of sketches 
and miniatures on the subject which are 
also exhibited. 

Brighton-based Stevens, who made 
many friends during his India trip, says 
he would love to take the exhibition to 
India, but needs sponsors to do so. 
"Going back to India is a dream," said 
Stevens. • 

$hndbmti &Bmt/London 
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rant this to 
Kajol; she is 
one of those 
rare actresses 
who tells it 
like it is — 
and never mind the 
consequences. 

Take her long-time rela¬ 
tionship with Ajay Devgan, 
for instance. Rather than pre¬ 
tend to be just "good friends" 
the two of them happily cud¬ 
dle up against each other in 


full view of their adoring 
public. And what’s more, 
they even go off on holiday 
together—without their res¬ 
pective mummies to play 
chaperone. 

And has any of this affect¬ 
ed their box-office potenti¬ 
al? Not a chance. 

So, now will Akshay 
Kumar and Raveena Tandon 
please come out of the closet 
— or wherever they’re hid¬ 
ing these days. 




ow that he has 
resolved his 
differences 
with estrang¬ 
ed wife Babi- 
ta, Randhir 
j Kapoor seems determined to 
! start life afresh. He’s reviv- 
I ing hi.s acting career to begin 
’ with. Dabboo will be play- 
! ing the male lead in a Bolly- 
wood remake of 9 to 5. 

As to who will play the 
Dolly Parton role — well, no 
decision has been taken as 
yet. But all those nubile 
young things in filmland are 
keeping their best falsies 
ready. 


on’t these Bol¬ 
lywood types 
ever learn? 
Not even 

from each 

other’s 

mistakes? 

Clearly not. 

First it was Sridevi, who 


went around proclaiming 
that she had been offered a 
role by Steven Spielberg (or 
Spielbergji, as she called 



him, rather endearingly). 
Nothing, of course, came of 
that. Then Rahul Roy went 
around telling everyone that 
he was ail set to conquer Hol¬ 


lywood. That he had been 
signed on by an agent who 
included Kevin Costner 
among his clients. Nothing 
came of that either. 

The latest is that filmma¬ 
ker Muzaffar Ali is schedul¬ 
ed to direct a Hollywood 
film starring Al Pacino and 
Robert de Niro. 

Yeah sure — and pigs will 
fly! 


arlier it was 
just the 

heroes — 

Akshay, 

Sunil Shetty, 
Bobby Deol 
and so on — who injured 
themselves performing dare¬ 
devil stunts on the .sets. Now, 
it appears to be the turn of the 
heroines. 

And leading the list is 
Sonali Bendre, who has been 
seen limping of late, after 
hurting herself while shoo¬ 
ting. Apparently, the injury 


is serious enough to warrant 
surgery. And Sonali is trying 
td find a window in her date- 
diary to fit it in. • 


3 % 
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Finally, a cottage 
industry begins to get 


Interiors 


F \yr years, housewives imagin¬ 
ed being interior designers 
while going about their busi¬ 
ness of plumping cushions 
and hunting for matching 
patchwork bedcovers. 

But that was yesterday. Today’s inter¬ 
ior decorators can tell a Victorian from 
an Edwardian piece for miles. What’s 
more, now they come armed with 
pocket calculators, mobiles and a host of 
sundry consultants in tow. 

Welcome to the world of interior 
designers, circa 19%, where poseurs 
and dilletantes can’t hope to survive for 
more than a day and where well-heeled 
clients don’t care so much for the bill as 
they do for a professional ‘finish’. 

It’s an industry that has been fed by a 
growing number of glossy periodicals 
that go by such names as Indian Design 
Interior and are read in the luxurious 
homes of the rich and famous. 

But above all, it’s an industry that is 
increasingly being called upon by 
banks, corporate offices, hotels, bou¬ 
tiques and housewives. The decorators 
I have never had it so good. 

I The interior design industry has been 
around for more than two decades. 
But it’s only this year that the Institute of 
Interior Designing, an association dedi¬ 
cated to the promotion of excellence in 
interiors, will be hosting the first ever 
national convention in Mumbai in Octo¬ 
ber. Over a thousand professionals — 
interior designers, architects, consult¬ 
ants and project planners—from across 
the country and abroad are expected to 
attend. 

While there are no official figures, the 
interior designer turnover is expected to 
touch Rs 10,000 crore for the year 
1996-97. What’s more, Indian designers 
have^enily managed to bag prestigi¬ 
ous contracts in South-East Asia as well. 

But what has led to the sudden growth 
of an industry that was never taken very 
seriously before? 


serious 



"We have always been interested in 
good homes," explains Prem Nath, a 
reputed architect and member of the 
institute. "But gradually, as Indians 
began travelling abroad and coming into 
contact with the world, an clement of 
style crept in. Today, there is a demand 
for specialised people with it aesthetic 
sense. And clients arc willing to pay for 
this." 

Apparently, the need for the 
designer’s touch was felt across the 
board when people were at their wit’s 
end trying to fit everything they loved 
into a limited space. "Ours was an old, 
spacious house which my father-in-law 
had filled with antiques he had brought 
from our ancestral mansion in Khamb¬ 


hat," laments 58-year-old Kanaklata 
Shroff. "There would be large bronze 
deer and five-feet tall surahis all over 
the place making it look like an antique 
shop." 

Fed-up with the ‘antique shop’ look, 
the family decided to call in a professsio- 
nal decorator. "Now the same pieces of 
art look lovely and so does our home," 
says Shroff. 

, Shroff, of course, is not alone. And 
there are any number of Indians who 
have turned to professional experts to 
make the most of their homes. "People 
are becoming very conscious about such 
things as a colour scheme and don’t 
mind paying for colour consultants," 
says Varsha Desai, a designer. 


mm 









by design 



But there’s more to the interior design 
boom than it being a mere passing fad 
for the well-heeled. With real estate pri¬ 
ces, especially in Mumbai, hitting an all- 
time high, modem homes today would 
do a matchbox proud. Consequently, 
people who pour their life’s savings into 
buying a place to stay want to make opti¬ 
mum use of every availabale inch. And 
who’s better than a professional interior 
designer to do this? 

With such practical considerations 
being the order of the day, designing has 
stepped out of the realm of the purely 
aesthetic and into that of construction 
and state-of-the-art technology. Safety 
elements, including structu^ safety, 
are now included in the overall aesthetic 


package, says Prem Nath. 

B ut the serious money lies in office 
design. With MNCs flocking in in 
these days of liberalisation, interior 
designers, who specialise in office decor 
have seldom had it better. Industrial and 
corporate psychologists have been talk¬ 
ing about creating a congenial work envi¬ 
ronment in order to increase producti¬ 
vity. ”Big organisations have realised 
that intelligently done interiors directly 
affect staff productivity," says Sumant 
Barve, a human resource development 
consultant. 

This has been taken literally by such 
organisations as the HDFC bank in 
Worli in central Mumbai, the Deutsch 
Bank office which is housed in a herita¬ 
ge structure and American Express. 
Like the Deutsch Bank and Amencan 
Express, the Standard Chartered head 
office is housed in a heritage building, 
but has retained its classic facade while 
redoing the interiors to accommodate 
more employees and facilitate 
movement. 

But the great design boom is focussed 
on another area too: the loo. Clients 
today want specially designed 
bathrooms where they can unwind. 


I Designer Usha Mirchandani says she 
recently designed a bathroom complete 
with a park bench. In another house she 
used antique elephant heads as faucets. 

Sanitaryware shops now sport 
‘designer’ labels and handmade tiles are 
all the rage. 

Much has been made of the boom by 
niche publications Inside Outside .Inter¬ 
iors India and even Femina which 
recently had a special intenors issue, 
have all jumped onto the bandwagon. 
Says Prem Nath with a touch of bitter¬ 
ness, "Fifteen years ago no one wanted 
to publish the material we had. Now the 
market is swamped with publications 
making a living out of us." It is the 
designers who, more often than not, pro¬ 
vide the pictures and the manufacturers 
who queue up to advertise. "What is 
their contribution?" questions Nath. 

Perhaps a more pertinent question is: 
how long will the good times last'^ Prem 
Nath believes that things can only get 
better as the market moves towards a 
more do-it-yourself mode. 

But as long as there are individuals 
and offices who care about how their 
habitats look, interior designers can con¬ 
tinue laughing all the way to the bank. • 
MmhMZmvmel/BonAmy 










Hills of discontent 

The Gorkhaland movement is revived in the face of stiff opposition 
from the ruling CPI(M) 


fV'\ Following Prime 

v.- ^ . ^ Minister H.D. Deve 

' / V * Gowda’s Indcpenden- 

f;Jr.j ce Day declaration 

about granting separa- 
. te statehood to Uttara- 

Ld gyV:? khand, the political 

WEST BENGAL spotlight has moved 

^ on from the hills of 

Uttar Pradesh to the hills of North 
Bengal. If Uttarakhand happens, can 
Gorkhaland be long denied? This is the 
question reverberating through the hills 
of North Bengal as the Gorkhaland 
movement gathers momentum. 

Leading the charge once again is Sub¬ 
ash Ghisingh and his Gorkha National 
Liberation Front (GNLF). But this lime, 
after Deve Gowda’s grand announce¬ 
ment, almost every political unit in the 
hill regions of North Bengal seems 
eager to join in. At an all-party meet m 
Darjeeling recently, such political units 
as the Akhil Bharatiya Gorkha League 
(ABGL), the Gorkha Democratic Front 
(GDF) and the Pranta Parishad pledged 
to press for a 
separate hill state. Apart 
from the regional parties, 
the convention was atten¬ 
ded by representatives of 
the Congress and the Bha¬ 
ratiya Janata Party (BJP) 
who too voiced their sup¬ 
port for the movement. 

Leaders of different 
political parties and other 
outfits have even formed 
an umbrella organisation 
called the Gorkhaland 
People’s Front (GPF). 

Says convenor Madan 
Tamang, who is also the 
president of the GDF, 

"Our goal is to achieve a 
separate state of Gork- 
halaitd." And to achieve 
this common goal, 
leaders of the GPF have announced their 
intention to support Subash Ghisingh. 

This is just what the GNLF supremo 
was waitioigfor. With such politick una¬ 
nimity pi^ailing in the hills of North 




Bengal, rallies and public meetings have 
become the order of the day. And as slo¬ 
gans of ‘We want Gorkhaland’ and ‘Sub¬ 
ash Ghisingh Zindabad’ rent the aii of 
Darjeeling, it seems to be a flashback to 


CRV FREEDOM: Suhasli Ghisingh 
(above) and a GNLF demonstration 


many a monsoon day of the 
mid-Eighiies. 

Those were the days when the GNLF 
was engaged in a bloody battle with the 
ruling Left Front over Gorkhaland. 
Things cooled down after the Darjeeling 
Gorkha Hill Council (DGHC) was for¬ 
med. But Ghisingh soon discovered that 
the DGHC was a "big hoax". And fof the 
past few years, the GNLF boss has kept 
a low profile, wailing for an opportune 
moment to revive the demand for Gork¬ 
haland. And now, with the political clim¬ 
ate in the country seemingly conducive 
to the emergence of smaller political 
units, Ghisingh’s moment of truth could 
well have arrived,. 

Reacting to Deve Gowda's famous 
declaration from the Red Fort on 15 
August, a buoyant Subash Ghisingh 
said, "He has taken the right decision. 
He has acted like a true Prime Minister." 
Ghisingh went on to add that during his 
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SAYING NO TO 60RKHALAND: state home (police) minister Buddhadev 
Bhattacharya 


Dehra Dun visit last year, he had met tlie 
leaders of the Uttarakhand agitation and 
extended his whole-hearted support. 

But even as he praises H.D. Deve 
Gowda, Ghisingh is quick to credit for¬ 
mer Prime Minister V.P. Singh for bring¬ 
ing the Gorkhaland issue to national pro¬ 
minence. Singh has demanded the sett¬ 
ing up of a State Reorganisation Com¬ 
mission to look into the Gorkhaland and 
Jharkhand issues. Says Subash Ghi¬ 
singh, ”V.P. Singh is a national leader 
and he has spoken like a true leader on 
our Gorkhaland issue. Now it has beco¬ 
me a national issue and no one can sup¬ 
press our demand for Gorkhaland." 

But it is not going to be an easy passa¬ 
ge for Subash Ghisingh and his men. 
The CPl(M) has already made it clear 
that it would do its best to thwart Gow¬ 
da's plans for Uttarakhand and Ghi- 
singh’s plans for Gorkhaland. As a pri¬ 
mary member of the Left Front govefn- 
ment in West Bengal which is support¬ 
ing the United Front government at the 
Centre from "the outside", the CPl(M) 
does have a crucial say in either matte!. 

"The CPI(M) will definitely oppose 
any move to form a separate state of Gor¬ 
khaland and a further division of West 
Bengal," said Buddhadev Bhattacharya 
in Siliguri recently. The state home (poli¬ 
ce) minister, who is also a member of the 
central committee of the CPI(M), explai¬ 
ned that his party will never accept this 
idea as "forming a separate state on eth¬ 


nic considerations can never be a solu¬ 
tion to the problem". 

Adds Ashok Bhattacharya, the state’s 
minister for municipal affairs, "There is 
no question of fonning a separate state 
of (Gorkhaland, as the demand has no 
basis at all." According to him, the 
DGHC had been formed with the 
demand of regional autonomy in mind 
and the council under Subash Ghi¬ 
singh has been functioning smoothly. 

Even as the CPl(M) chalks out its 
plans to oppose Gorkhaland, Subash 
Ghisingh is busy making elaborate plans 
for the land of his dreams. According to 
the GNLF supremo, Gorkhaland will 
have 42 Assembly constituencies. The 
state would comprise the three hill sub¬ 
divisions of Daijeeling, Kurseong and 
Kalimpong alongwith parts of Siliguri, 
Naxalbari and Phansidewa. "Our rela¬ 
tionship with West Bengal will improve 
once a separate state of Gorkhaland is 
formed," asserts Ghisingh. 

But for the moment, there is little love 
lost between the slate government and 
the Gorkha leader. Ghisingh threatens 
that "any opposition from any quarter 
will be dealt with properly". He also 
does not rule out "bloodshed" in the 
fight foi: Gorkhaland. And with the 
CPl(M) not willing to concede an inch, 
the hills of North Bengal may be transfor¬ 
med into a political battleground once 
again. • 

Ivm Quha/thujmmling 


Gunning for 
trouble 


Even as violence escalates 
in the state, the role of the 
army comes under scrutiny 

The Assam Gana Pari- 
shad (AGP) has just 
completed a hundred 
days in office and it 
has certainly been a 
baptism by fire for Pra- 
fulla Kumar Mahanta 
and his men. Violence 
is escalating in this 
north-eastern state and the militant out¬ 
fits are showing no signs of coming to 
the negotiating table despite the govern¬ 
ment’s best efforts. 



ASSAM 



BAPTISM BY FIRE: chief minister 
Prafulla Kumar Mahanta 


No solution to the decade-long insur¬ 
gency problem seems to be in sight as a 
stalemate persists over the presence of 
the army in Assam. The banned United 
Liberation Front of Assam (ULFA) 
recently spumed the state government's 
offer for "unconditional talks" on this 
ground. The AGP government is, 
however, firm that the army will stay in 
the state till law and order is restored. 

"Efforts to bring the militants to the 
negotiating table will continue but at the 
same time, we cannot allow lawlessness 
in the state to prevail," Mahanta told 
Sunday recently. 

And lawlessness has certainly beco- 
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MU' a feature of life in Assam. Over the 
past one month, the ULFA has carried 
out several attacks on security personnel 
in the state. The militants are now using 
sophisticated explosive devices to carry 
out ambushes with devastating effect. 
On 18 August, a patrol party of the Bor¬ 
der Security Force (BSF), returning 
after a night-long vigil along the Assam- 
Bhutan border, was ambushed by a 
group of ULFA militants. Ten BSF per¬ 
sonnel and two others were killed in the 
attack. Following this, ULFA 
commander-in-chief Paresh Barua 
made his intentions clear by calling up a 


Justifying army deployment in 
Assam, Prafulla Mahanta explains, "We 
had promised the people that their life 
and property will be protected." The 
government really has no choice. Most 
of the paramilitary companies, currently 
deployed in the state are being gradually 
withdrawn and sent to Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir for the forthcoming Assembly elec¬ 
tions. Thus, the Assam government is 
completely dependent on the army for 
anti-insurgency operations. 

The army in Assam is handicapped by 
the fact that the militants are using the 
jungles of Bhutan as their hideout. The 



news-agency office in Guwahati and 
announcing that the militant outfit had 
launched ‘Operation Storm’ as an 
answer to the army’s ‘Operation Rhino’. 

And while chief minister Mahanta is 
busy following a carrot-and-slick policy 
in dealing with the militants, his deci¬ 
sion to retain the army has come in for 
some stick from various political parties 
including the Autonomous State 
Demand Committee (ASDC) and the 
Peoples’ Democratic Front (PDF), who 
are coalition partners in the government. 

Adding to the controversy surround¬ 
ing the role of the army was the death of 
a young man in Jorhat on 26 August. A 
12-hour bandh was observed in Upper 
Assam to protest the killing of the "inno¬ 
cent bystander" in army firing. But the 
army maintains that the victim was an 
ULFA activist. "We have been told by 
the stale government to carry out opera¬ 
tions and we are doing just that," said a 
top army official. "In the process, some 
inconvenience to the common people is 
unavoidable," he added. 


18 August ambush on the BSF patrol par¬ 
ty is a case in point. Immediately after 
the attack, the militants simply crossed 
over into Bhutan, making it impossible 
for the security forces to go after them. 
Keeping this in mind, the army has 
reportedly taken up the matter of obtain¬ 
ing permission to cross over into Bhutan 
with the external affairs ministry. It 
intends to bust the camps of the UI FA 
and the Bodo Security Force in the jun¬ 
gles of Bhutan. 

While political debates over the role 
of the army rage in Assam, the common 
man on the streets is left wondering 
when peace will return to their state. A 
senior citizen in Guwahati captures the 
popular mood when he says, "We are dis¬ 
gusted with both the militants and the 
security forces. We are just waiting for 
the day when we can lead a normal life." 

By the look of things, that day could 
be a distant dream for the people of 
Assam. • 
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"I aim to find 
a bridge 
between 
welfere and 
development" 


N. Chandrababu Naidu on 
his one year as chief 
minister 

Till the other day, he 
was a peripheral figu¬ 
re in Andhra politics, 
his primary claim to 
fame being that he 
was the son-in-law of 
Telugu Desam Party 
(TOP) supremo N.T. 
Rama Rao. But today, 
one year after he dethroned NTR, N. 
Chandrababu Naidu is very much his 
own man. And he is also very much in 
the thick of things, be it Hyderabad or 
Delhi. 

These are, however, testing times for 
the 45-year-old chief minister of Andhra 
Pradesh. The state is on the brink of 
bankruptcy and the Almatti dispute is 
sweeping through Andhra, Tamil Nadu 
and Karnataka. Busy trying to restore 
some economic order and tide over the 
Almatti crisis, Chandrababu Naidu took 
time off recently to speak about his party 
and his politics. Excerpts: 

Sunday: To start at the very begin¬ 
ning, what brought about the coup of 
August ’95? 

Chandrababu Naidu: This question 
has been haunting me for the last 12 
months. Let me clarify: I had absolutely 
no differences with NTR on either poli¬ 
cy or governmental and party affairs. 
\\Tiere we differed was over his anarchi¬ 
cal style of functioning which was overt¬ 
ly influenced by one individual, Laksh- 
mi Parvathi. 

1 was patient despite the 
provocation from senior partymen 
to do something and stop the rot that was 
setting in. Both senior party leaders and 
the cadres had become thoroughly disil¬ 
lusioned. If I hadn*t intervened, there 
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was a danger that the Telugu Desam 
would disintegrate completely. 

Q: As finance minister in NTR’s 
government, were you not aware of 
the financial implications of his popul¬ 
ist measures? 

A: At that lime, the implications of all 
the welfare nieasures were always dis¬ 
cussed with NTR and the decision was 
left entirely to him. But it is wrong to 
portray the populist measures as the 
only cause of the present financial crisis 
in Andhra. If the welfiire measures of the 
TDP had sapped our resources, the cor- 


to come out of it soon, there is only one 
way we will all be headed — down the 
drain. 

Even during the recent Lok Sabha 
election campaign, I was educating the 
people about the price that the govern¬ 
ment has been paying to keep the popul¬ 
ist programmes going. I had also told 
them about ouf public debt, losses suffer¬ 
ed by PSUs and the electricity board. 
The people (inderstand. 

Q: But there is a lot of resentment 
over the amendment of the populist 
measures. 


demand for withdrawal of prohibition 
came mostly from cities and towns. The 
people from the villages have pleaded 
for continuation of prohibition. It may 
hurt the feelings of a section of society 
but I am confident that this year there 
will be a greater buoyancy of thrift owing 
to prohibition. 

Q: Moving on to Almatti, you seem 
determined not to concede any 
ground.. 

A; On Almatti, there can be no compro¬ 
mises. I will fight it out to the last. Tamil 
Nadu has been violating the Krishna 



CENTRE OF ATTENTION: chief minister N. Chandrahabu Naidu and his team 


rupt regime of the last Congress govern¬ 
ment drained our reserves even further. 

Q: But you had presented a meagre 
delicit budget in 1995-96. How and 
why did the situation deteriorate so 
fast and so soon? 

A: When wc came to power, we had no 
other alternative but to honour our com¬ 
mitment to implement the populist mea¬ 
sures. If everything had gone smoothly, 
we could have perhaps rectified the 
financial balance in the current year. But 
this did not happen. 

Q: Now, things have come to a point 
where you have had to go back on 
your populist policies. The Opposi¬ 
tion has been quick to accuse you of 
"political opportunism"... 

A: This criticism is unfair and baseless. I 
have never made any attempt to hide the 
truth. Wc are caught in a severe cash 
crunch and unless we take drastic steps 

6UNOAY ft - 14 Sgplember 1 


A: 1 have not amended the populist sche¬ 
mes out of any whim or fancy like the 
Congress chief ministers. A lot of care¬ 
ful thought and planning have gone into 
it. For two months, I consulted everyone 
including you journalists and sought sug¬ 
gestions to salvage the state from this 
financial mess. 

My job has been to find a bridge bet¬ 
ween welfare and development. Each 
should be complementary. Any imbalan¬ 
ce will lead us to the situation like the pre¬ 
sent one. Whatever we have taken back 
from the subsidies will be returned to the 
poor in one form or the other. For exam¬ 
ple, we intend to increase the alUication 
of houses to the poor during the current 
year. The Telugu Desam is a party for 
the poor and will remain so forever. 

Q: Why did you backtrack after indi¬ 
cating that you would withdraw 
prohibition? 

A: 1 never gave any such indication. The 


Waters Dispute Tribunal for a long time. 
And Karnataka has been constantly pro¬ 
voking Andhra Pradesh over this issue. 
We have been very patient but we are pre¬ 
pared to take any political or legal action 
required to resolve the matter, 

I am also prepared to resign from the 
steering committee of the United Front 
if necessary. But I will try and explore 
every possible avenue before taking any 
drastic step. 

Q: As one of the architects of the cen¬ 
tral government, do you foresee any 
internal threat to the United Front? 

A: The United Front government is a 
combine of 13 parties who have all agre¬ 
ed upon a common minimum program¬ 
me as the basis of their coming together. 
As long as that programme is not 
diluted, there is no threat to the UF 
government. • 

Int^rvImwBd by O.S. 
libdhmkriMbna/Hydmnbmt 
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Better late than never 


A status report on Calcutta’s environmentfocuses on 
the danger areas and suggests ways to sustain the 
mega city 


For a change, the 
West Bengal govern¬ 
ment seems serious 
about improving Cal¬ 
cutta’s environment. 
Even before the 
Habitat-II convention 
ENVIRONMENT in Cairo made dire pre- 
dictions about the 
future of those cities where 50 per cent 
of the world’s population is expected to 
reside by the beginning of the next cen¬ 
tury. the Left Front government had got 
down to assessing the state capital’s pre¬ 
sent condition in order to cope with the 
pressures of tomorrow. 


The Calcutta Metropolitan Develop¬ 
ment Authority (CMDA) has initiated 
an environmental improvement pro¬ 
gramme (EIP) with Dr Dhrubajyoti 
Ghosh, a UN-5(X) laureate, as the co¬ 
ordinator. And, already, Ghosh has 
come out with a detailed status report — 
‘Sustaining Calcutta’ — on the city’s 
urban environment. 

The report identifies the problem 
areas by drawing on the findings of isola¬ 
ted research conducted over the last two 
decades. And, for a city with a metropoli¬ 


tan area of 1,350 sq km carrying the bur¬ 
den of 11.86 million people (1991 cen¬ 
sus), the problems are nothing but 
daunting. 

The bulk of the information relates to 
Calcutta’s core area, the old metropoli¬ 
tan zone comprising 100 wards spread 
over just 104 sq km. Of these, four are 
said to be the most populous in the 
country, with one lakh people packed 
into every sq km. 

The city’s air, tor instance, is 7-10 
limes more foul than the permissible 
level laid down by the World Health 
Organisation. And 25-30 per cent of this 
pollution is caused by a growing number 


of automobiles. 

'The ill effects of pollutants on health 
cover a wide spectrum of biological res¬ 
ponse, the more severe effects and chro¬ 
nic illnesses are manifested in a relative¬ 
ly small proportion of the population, 
while many more individuals of an 
exposed community respond with an 
altered physiology due to pollutants 
accumulating in the body," the report 
observes. 

The report claims that a simple stati.sti- 
cal model analysing the relationship bet¬ 


ween crude death rates and pollution 
levels indicated that mortality dropped 
by 17-to-25 per cent if suspended parti¬ 
culate matter was kept within threshold 
limits. 

The report also says that while petrol 
vehicles release more carbon monoxide 
! (CO) into the air, those with diesel engi¬ 
nes contribute more oxides of nitrogen 
(NOx). Both are highly toxic gases that 
harm the human body. What’s more, 
slow-moving vehicles arc found to be 
more dangerous than those travelling at 
break-neck speed. Petrol-driven cars tra¬ 
velling at 10 kmph release around five 
times more CO and NOx than those crui¬ 
sing at 75 kmph. And, in Calcutta, 8-10 
kmph happens to be the average day-ti¬ 
me speed. 

Likewise, serious threats are posed by 
hazardous industries operating in con¬ 
gested localities. 

For example, at least a lakh of people 
live around a cluster of 22 lead smellers 
in Tiljala and Picnic Garden. Studies 
have revealed lead concentrations of 
30,()(X) to 60,(X)0 microgram per gram of 
dust collected from rooftops in these 
areas; 5,7(K) to 21,000 microgram per 
gram of soil; and 6,347 to 11,381 per 
gram of pond sediment, though anyth¬ 
ing above 1,000 microgram per grarn is 
considered dangerous. 

The picture is equally disturbing as 
far as water is concerned. The city’s 932 
million litres of drinking water come 
from surface and underground sources, 
and each day 30 per cent of this is 
wasted. Still, Calcuttans enjoy a per- 
capita drinking water supply of 190 litre 
per day, an unimaginable luxury in 
many parts of the country. 

Yet, the report cautions, this supply is 
not unlimited. Already, there are indica¬ 
tions that the groundwater level is going 
down, and traces of deadly arsenic have 
been found in underground aquifers in 
some thickly-populated ^eas. 

Then, there is thecily’s notorious gar¬ 
bage. Calcutta generates about 2,000 
tonnes of it every day, the per-capita 
generation being more than that in any 
other Indian metropolis. And as the city 
expands, this mountain of waste will 
only grow, swallowing up open spaces 
and filling up water bodies. 

Can Calcutta be sustained despite all 
this? Maybe. The report, which provides 
a guide to future action and hopes to ins¬ 
pire in-deplh research, can help to make 
the 306-year-old city a better place if 
only the politicians are willing. • 

MmUM Qupim/Cmieuttm 
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TV REVIEW 


SHUBHRA GUPTA 


OM wives’ tales 


TVfiction is ill at ease with the idea of the bold, Nineties' woman 


□ AJl’s not well with 
Savi and Shamu. 
They met in college 
— he taught there (he 
still does) and she was 
the pretty wide-eyed 
student. Love blosso¬ 
med, they were married and for a long 
while things were hunky-dory. Savi ten¬ 
ded to the house, the child and the hus¬ 
band and Shamu congratulated himself 
on having made a wise choice. Then one 

day Savi got tired of - " 

being at the beck and call 
of her husband. She went 
looking for a job, ignor¬ 
ing her husband’s deri- 
sive comments on her 
non-existent qualifica¬ 
tions, and got it. ^ 

That well and truly | 
tore it. Shamu watched ' 
his homely wife turn into | 
a glamorous executive, 
chucking her siiris in : 
favour of power suits and 
felt that his well-ordered | 
existence had become ; 
hell. j 

Hasratein on Zee 
(Tuesdays, 9.30 pm) is 
where all this is happe- 
ning: suspicious hus- 
bands, confused wives 
and gossipy neighbours 
— the serial’s got it all. It 
is laying down the guidelines for a suc¬ 
cessful marriage, while telling you what 
not to do if you want to keep your spouse 
happy. 

The serial began on a bold premise: 
that if a young vigorous wife is not satis¬ 
fied with her husband, she is well within 
her rights to take a lover. Himani Shi vpu 
ri played the dissatisfied wife and put a 
lot of energy in defending her actions. 
She was seen rounding on her sanctimo¬ 
nious sister-in-law, eyes flashing: "Is it 
my fault that I was forcibly married off 
to a man who is twice my age, a man 
who is not man enough?" 

Early on in the serial, Ms Shivpuri ran 
away with her lover, also a married man 
and also remarkably unrepentant about 


his infidelity. I suspect that a lot of 
middle-class households, which form 
the vast pool of viewers for such fiction, 
were uncomfortable about a full-blown 
illicit affair being justified on prime 
time. And therefore, the strand of unsat¬ 
ed wife .seeking fulfilment outside marri¬ 
age was given a quick burial. 

Many, many episodes later, Shivpu¬ 
ri’s abandoned daughter Savi (Seema 
Kapoor), grows up and goes to college, 
finds her prince charming and gets mar- 


Marathi writer Jayant Dalvi which was 
written more than 30 years ago; its ambi¬ 
ence has been jazzed up to reflect the pre¬ 
sent) is a fragile thing. Its middle-class 
moorings have been shaken to the core* 
by the winds of liberalisation. This is 
what a majority of people believe, blam¬ 
ing the increasing number, of ‘love- 
marriages’ and divorces on the rapid ope¬ 
ning up of society, and this is what Sinha 
cleverly plays on. 

Hasratein expands on the deep- 






Hr 
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Himani Shivpuri with a co-actor in 
Hamtelm too hot to handle? 

Hasratein, which began on a 
bold premise—Himani 
Shivpuri playing the 
unsated wife seeking 
fulfliment outside marriage 
—now seems to be sending 
not’so-subtle messages: wife 
out of house will spell trouble 

ried. And that is when director Ajai 
Sinha gets to the meat of the story. 

Just think about it. A Nineties’marria- 
ge (the serial is based on a novella by 


miii.; 

seated fears of tl^e urban middle-class 
lovingly, and m great detail. If Savi has 
to go out of town for a convention with 
only her boss for company (separate 
rooms but same hotel, 'ram rant ), Sha¬ 
mu’s colleagues twit him about his 
‘modem’ wife.If Savi conies home late, 
her boss having dropped her in his plush 
car, Shamu turns his back on her and pre¬ 
tends to be asleep. 

The not-so-subtle notes that are being 
sounded in the serial again and again, 
always boil down to this: Wife Out Of 
House Spells Trouble. 

Quick, lock up the ladies, especially 
those wearing the mangalsutra and the 
sindoor, lest they get ideas above their 
station. And throw away the key. • 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


KUSUM BHANDARI 


BEGINNING 8 SEPTEMBER, 1996 


ARIES 


(21 Man h 20 April) 

Y OU can be working under 
pressure. Colleagues 
may be uptight about 
money. Be aware of 
responsibilities towards 
your employees. Listen to 
what is said and keep your 
co(3l. Others may be very 
emotional and not able to 
articulate. This you can cope 
with if you go halfway in 
your usual manner. 

TAURUS 


(21 Apnl-2()Ma\) 

D irect action gets things 
done in record time. 
Extra work will be cleared 
up if you buckle down to it. 
Try to get more business. 
Perfonnance will be the best 
form of advertising. Be 
careful about who you talk to 
or someone who knows how 
you operate. Personal 
techniques should be kept a 
secret. 

GEMINI 


(2/ May-20 June) 

B e willing to accept a 
change of technique or 
practice. Alterations to your 
home may be done. Do not 
get ahead of yourself and 
start .something off before 
funds have been made 
available. Resources should 
not be abused. A bargain 
may not be what it seems, so 
go steady. Ask a friend for 
advice. 

CANCER 


(21 June 20 July) 

T he old order changeth. 

This can put you in an 
awkward position if you 
were hoping to find 
everything as before. There 
is no point in making a 
sudden move in any 
direction without having a 
consultation first with a 
partner or a senior adviser. 


LEO 


(21 July-20 August) 

W hat you collect will be 
from the sweat of your 
brow and personal 
efficiency. This is the way to 
make your mark at the 
moment. Nothing is gained 
by chit'Chat or promises, so 
take on only that which you 
can complete in the 
agreed-upon time. Get 
priorities right. Neighbours 
can be a nuisance. 


LIBRA 


(21 Septcmher-20 October) 

D on’t take your love-life 
too seriously. The 
worries of marriage will 
have to be coped by two: this 
makes sense in the long run. 
But young hearts beat too 
fast for care or caution. A 
young member of the family 
may be upset because a 
romantic affair is broken. 
Don’t be misled by a 
handsome face. 



VIRGO 


(21 August-20 September) 

A relationship that has 
been gradually growing 
in intensity over the year 
may be coming to a point of 
decision. It may seem that 
you are better off with a 
reliable business partner. 
Your child, who may have 
been away on a pleasure 
outing, will return. 


SCORPIO 


(21 October-20 November) 

M ake the most of your 
assets. Company 
should be selected with care. 
You’ll appreciate the people 
who know how you operate. 
It can be a lonely time if you 
want it that way. You have 
something special to which 
you can devote your time 
over the weekend. 


SAGITTARIUS 


(21 November-20 December) 

A separation can solve a 
problem. Chaos can 
surround you or your partner 
and will need to be handled 
with some care. An agent 
could come in handy. 

Getting rid of a piirtner can 
cause problems. A change of 
premises, made in a hurry, 
can have you and your loved 
one in a mess for a little while. 


CAPRICORN 


(21 December 20 January) 

L eiim fiom your mistakes 
or the mistakes of others 
whose business you handle. 

. It is not wise to get involved 
in the personal affairs of 
others A lot can be leamed if 
you stand on the sidelines 
and help when you are 
asked. A merger may be 
delayed. An official ban on 
travelling slows you down. 


AQUARIUS 


(2/ Januan-20 Fehruan I 

A joint initiative can pay 
dividends. A change of 
base can work wonders. 
Private transactions are your 
best bet if you want to 
increase family funds. 
Investment is definitely on 
while speculation may not 
work at all. Something that 
has been disorganised in the 
house, can be pul in order 
now. 

PISCES 


(21 Fehruaty-20 March) 

T he going can be tough. 

Monetary problems may 
get even more complicated. 
Transfer of resources may 
take too much time for your 
liking. Learn to abide by the 
rules and stay within the law. 
Should the book be thrown 
at you, take it in the right 
spirit. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


Mme Minister 
ofKamateka 

■ Deve Gowda is still 
more the chief mini' 
sier Karnataka than the 
Ihime Mioiiner (rf India. 
Recently in Uttar Ptadesh, 
he convened a meeting of the 
local government officials. 
Only, he addressed the UP 





HEARD AT CHANDIGARH PRESS 
CLUB 

N«xt tlHM K.P^. Oill is InvKsd to 
a party, tho host will think twico 
boforo saying ‘bottoms up’. 

A CYNICAL HACK 


vad Gita at random, taking 
potshots at politicians and 
jourtudists ^ike^ the chief 
electicm commissioner can 
always be cointted on for 
coming up vidth the 
unexpected. 

But when he was in Uttar 
Pradesh last wedc to discuss 
the UP elections, Sedian 
once again surprised everyo¬ 
ne. Gone was the familiar, 
irascible style and in its place 
was an unusually deferential 
figure who nod^ in agree¬ 
ment and kept referring to 
the Governor, Romesh Bhan- 
dati, as ‘Sir’. 

vhimi asked , to explain 
this magical hold over 
Seshan, Bhandari just laugh¬ 
ed and explained: he’s five 
years junior to me. I’m from 


DovoOowm: 

state electricity board chair¬ 
man as ‘Mr KSEB’ (the K of 
course stands for Karnata¬ 
ka); and demanded of the UP 
transport authority officials 
how the Kamat^a Trans¬ 
port B(»nl was faring, 
Someone — C.M. Ibra¬ 
him juobably, since that’s 
the role he plays — should 
tell Gowda that merely acqui¬ 
ring a smattming knowledge 
Of Kindi isn't mioogh for a 
national image. 


Amatterof 

Mfilorlty 

■ T.N. Se^an is known 
by journalists' as a 
one-man-tfial-a-quote servi¬ 
ce. After quoting the Bhag- 



C H E C K - L I S T 


The other Raos in trotU?le 

■ VUuya Rwim Ruo: The former CBI director never 
had it so good until the Havala case broke. After that it has 
been downhill all the way as he was pufled iq> by the courts 
and maljgfled by the press for acting as the former Prime 
Minister’s pet poodle. Unfortunately, his term ended and 
he had to retire before he could dear his name. That is one 
stigma that will remain with him. 


■ t u m bui l vu Rao: Prime accused in the urea scam 
had been languishing in TIhar dak until recently. Though 
granted hail, the repneve was shortlived, as the moment he 
steppeddut of Tiinr he was summoned by the 
enfbrcement directorate. According toRao, the officials 
who served ffim the summons, also man-handled him, by 
pouncing on him and tearing his shirt in the process. 


■ Fataitt R um i Rao; The htsst Rao to bite the dust. 
The owner of Advanced RacHo Masts (ARM), Patalu has 
been iinpiicatad In ttw iMteem scam along with Sukh Ram. 
Accon^ to ffie FIR ffied l^theGRh ffieH^rabad-baeed 
ARM was paid arr exeats of Rs 1 .RB crore w the telecom 


Running Into 
rough weathor 

■ Rajesh Pilot has been 
touring the countrysi¬ 
de, holding rallies against 
corruption. A topic not too 
close to the Congress presi¬ 
dent’s heart. So when Nara- 
simha Rao heard that Pilot 



ministry for equipment suppITed; Current being 
interrogated tv tnsC.BI- 


RwImIi Pflol: MNwylag Rao 

had held three to four such 
rallies in Punjab — and 
worse, that he had been 
flown there in the state heli¬ 
copter — he immediately 
summoned the Punjab chief 
minister to Delhi. And asked 
Brar to explain why Pilot has 
been accorded state facilities 
tohelp in his campaign again¬ 
st Rao. 

Clearly the message here 
is: to sp^ against corrup¬ 
tion is to speak against Rao. 
Wonder what the court will 
make out of this one. • 
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HEARD FN CENTRAL HALL 

Having made his money from ceii 
phones, it is oniy fitting that he 
spends the rest of his iife in a ceii. 

A CONGRESS MP ON DISGRACED FORMER 
TELECOM MINISTER SUKH RAM 


Pulling a fast 
one 

Physicians attending 
to H.D. Deve Gowda 
are now a little calmed. The 
Prime Minister decided 
upon fasting every Monday 
after his mother died on that 
day three weeks ago as did 
his father some years back 

On two consecutive Mon¬ 
days, Deve Gowda only took 
liquid nourishment and his 
doctors were alarmed at the 
sharp drop in his calorie inta¬ 
ke. They asked him to supple¬ 
ment his diet with sweets, 
biscuits and other such 
things, but the Prime Mini¬ 
ster wouldn’t listen. 

Evenlualiy, the matter 
was raised with his close 
aides and it was clctir that 
j some "political " solution 



Ramakrlshna HDgte: 
fordng the PM to chongo 
Mo habits 


had to be found. A clever 
aide told Deve Gowda that 
Ramakrishna Hegde, his bit¬ 
ter political foe, kept maun 
vrat every Monday and that 
it wouldn’t do him any good 
to keep a fast on a Monday 
too. 

Deve Gowda wasn’t terri¬ 
bly ijmpressed but he decided 
to make small adjustments. 
Henceforth, on all Mondays, 
the Prime Minister will only 
have liquid fom 6 am to 6 pm 
and partake of a full dinner. 


His doctors are still not 
happy, but they arc not com¬ 
plaining any more. 


In a pickle 

There is no end to the 
ironies in the Lakhub- 
hai Pathak case. 

It is no secret that just 
before the last general elec¬ 
tion, Narasimha Rao asked 


his advisers to suggest a dra¬ 
matic, populist way to con¬ 
vince his voters that he 
wasn’t such a bad chap after 
all. Arrest Chandra Swami, 
his pals advised. But do it on 
the flimsiest of charges so 
that the dodgy godman 
wouldn’t get into serious 
trouble. 

The CBI was asked to 
come with a weak case and it 
suggested that the swami be 


arrested in the Lakhubhai 
Pathak case: Chandra 
Swami had already taken 
anticipatory bail on this 
count and would be home 
and dry after the elections 
were over. 

Moreover, it was a case in 
which Rao was not implica¬ 
ted. Or so the CBI believed. 
Finally, who could have anti¬ 
cipated tl^t the ageing 
pickle king would actually 
turn up in person (never 
mind die wheelchair) and 
depose against not just the 
commercially-minded Mr 
Chandra Swami but his 
friend, PV too. 

What could possibly go 
wrong, asked Rao’s friend in 
the CBI. What indeed! 


with cap In 
hand? 

S.R. Balasubramani- 
am, the junior person¬ 
nel minister, went lo Tirupa- 
ti three weeks ago and tonsur¬ 
ed his head and started to 
wear a fur cap till he had a 
full head of hair again. Until, 
that is, he met Narasimha 
Rao at a get-together at Deve 
Gowda’s place, and Nara¬ 
simha Rao confused him 
with C.K. Jaffer Sharief. 

"Aren’t you Balasubrama- 
niam?" Rao went up to him 
tentatively, and asked. ”I con¬ 
fused you with Jaffer Sha¬ 
rief. Anyway, congratula¬ 
tions for becoming a mini¬ 
ster." Balasubramaniam was 
crushed. He left the Congres- 
s<I) to join the Tamil Maani- 
la Congress (TMC) because 
of differences on supporting 
Jayalalitha but his reverence 
for Rao hasn’t diminished 
one bit. 

That very moment, Bala¬ 
subramaniam removed the 
offending ftir cap to please 
Narasimha Rao and he 
hasn’t worn it since. This 
might warm him up to Rao 
but others in the TMC 
implacably opposed to Rao 
mightn’t be tenibly happy. • 


CHECK-LIST 


Former ministers and corruption cases 

■ Narasimha Rao: The Lakhubhai Pathak case may 
seem flimsy and Karsan (or somebody else) may finally 
deliver the urea, but the noose is tightening in the JMM 
case. How long can he spend all his time consulting with 
lawyers and still hope to lead the Congress? 


■ Sukh Ram: Done for. The raid only confirms the 
widely-held view that he made millions from telecom. It is 
not convincing to claim that the money was agricultural 
income, so it seems impossible to come up with any 
reasonable defence. If he returns to India, he’ll say he is still 
unwell and goto hospital rather than jail. 


■ Jagtfiah lytlan Enormous embarrassment has 
been caused to the former surface transport minister 
because of the Kiran Choudhary connection. Last fortnight, 
he was investigated by the CBI and there is talk of making 
an example out of him even though the specific case for 
which he is being investigated is chicken-feed. 


■ Satlsh Sharma: For some weeks now, the CBI has 
been putting it about that Sharma will be the next target of a 
Sukh Ram-style offensive. If this is so, then the bureau has 
viraited too long. A raid will uncover nothing. And the 
former Indian Airlines captain is regarded as being smart 
enough to ensure that he has left no loose ends. 


■ Ram Lakhaa Singh Yadav: His camp Is 
optimistic that his son will get out of the urea scam 
because the Congress will move heaven and earth to get 
Narasimha Rao’s family off the hook. This can’t be done 
unless Ram Lakhan is happy, because he could then squeal 
and embarrass Rao. 
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LETTERS 



Paper Tiger? 

A fter reading the cover 
sXoTyJ'igerJoginder (1 
— 7 September), I am sure 
that the new CBI chief is not 
going to be any different 
from his ‘illustrious' prede¬ 
cessors. In spile of the publi¬ 
city he has been receiving— 
both in the print and electro¬ 
nic media — since he has 
assumed charge, Singh has 
shown no great promise. 

As a rule, intelligence per¬ 
sonnel should be more absor¬ 
bed in their own work, rather 
than be seen and heard. Con¬ 
sidering the various factors, I 
tend to agree with the views 
of the retired director- 


general of police, A.R. Ni/a- 
muddin. "I was surprised 
when I read Singh had gone 
to meet Narasimha 
Rao...particularly since Rao 
is under investigation. More 
surprising to me was his 
announcement that he would 
follow government orders. 
Following government 
orders is not what an officer 
should be doing. He .should 
be following the law. There 
is a huge difference." 

But all the officers 1 have 
come across so far have been 
carrying out the orders of the 
government and their bosses 
as has been brought out in 
the article. If a person does 
not do so, he can never rise to 
the top is the feeling among 
[Xilicc officials. 

I have no doubt that Jogin- 
der Singh will soon be danc¬ 
ing to the tune of his political 
masters. The two cases that 
the CBI is handling — the 
ones against Narasimha Rao 
and Sukh Ram — will prove 
Joginder’s mettle. 

V.S, Garg, Moradabad (Uttar 
Pradesh) 

■ If recent events — the 
Narasimha Rao episode and 
the Amir Bhai fiasco — are 
anything to go by, then 


I Tiger' Joginder Singh has 
I done little to inspire confi¬ 
dence. And the question 
uppermost on everybody’s 
mind is: can this tiger roar? 

At a time when the coun¬ 
try was looking up to him to 
give the CBI a new direction 
and restore its image, which 
had taken a beating under 
Vijaya Rama Rao, Joginder 
has (li.sappointed everyone. 
And had it not been for the 
Sukh Ram case, we would 
have written him off as yet 
another ineffectual CBI 
chief 

Of course, one should con¬ 
sider the fact that Joginder 
has been in office for just one 
month. But the sad thing is 
that there arc rumours that 
the raid on Sukh Ram’s house 
had in fact been mastermind¬ 
ed by Deve Gowda himself 
to weaken the Congress par¬ 
ty. True, it was his predeces¬ 
sor, Vijaya Rama Rao, who 
had given the orders but why 
did Jogindci Singh take so 
long to give the go-ahead? 
What was he waiting for"^ 

One is beginning to feel 
that Joginder Singh ordered 
the raid on Sukh Ram simply 
to deflect the growing critic¬ 
ism against him. Well, that 
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Joginder Singh (loft): following In VUaya Rama Rao’a (right) footatopa? 
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may or may not be true but 
the point is that Joginder 
Singh will have to follow it 
up and go for corrupt politici¬ 
ans of all hues — irrespec¬ 
tive of party affiliation — if 
he wants to prove himself 
Neeta Mehta, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 

Squabbling 

leaders 

T he CPI(M)’s statement 
that the fiasco within the 
West Bengal unit of the CPI 
is its internal matter and that 





Omar All: aidelinod by hla 
seniors 

it won't affect the Left 
Front's image fails to convin¬ 
ce anybody (Red alert, 1 — 7 
August). 

Internal squabbles — a 
phenomenon which was 
limited to the rightist parties 
and which now seems to 
have infected the lefti sts loo 
— has come as a shcKk to the 
CPI supporters. The attempt 
by the state's water resour¬ 
ces minister, Nandagopal 
Bhattacharya, and Gita Muk- 
herjee, MP, to sideline Dr 
Omar Ali, a former state 
minister and a populai grass- 
rcx)ts leader, may well prove 
to be disastrous for the CPI. 

So far, the CPI(M) has not 
interfered in the matter and 
even CPI bigwigs like Union 
home minister Indrajit 
Gupta and party general 
secretai^ A.B. Bardhan have 
not taken any steps to reduce 
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the tension. But it is high 
time that senior leaders take 
the matter in their hands and 
stop the situation from dete¬ 
riorating further. 

A. Ganguly, Panskura (West 
Bengal) 


Games 

politicians piay 


D ove Gowda not only has 
to bend backward and 
forward to keep his coalition 
partners like Mulayam 
Singh Yadav happy, but the 
poor Prime Minister also has 
to be m an appeasing mood 
to keep his 13-party Hock 
together {Appeasement poli¬ 
cy, 4—-10 August). Per¬ 
haps, this IS the price Gow^da 
IS paying for becoming the 
Pr 1 me Ministcr of a coa 1 1 1ion 
government. 

No wonder, Deve Gowda 
is showing indifference to 
the Ramesh Chandra Com¬ 
mittee Report which intlicts 
Union defence minister 
Mulayam Singh Yadav for 
acting high-handedly again¬ 
st the BSP leaders But then, 



H.D. Dave Gowda: trying to 
kaap everyone happy 



he has no other alternative 
because he doesn’t want to 
antagonise Mulayam Singh 
Yadav at this stage. And 
Devo Gowda knows that this 
stance of his could well prev¬ 
ent trouble within the United 
iTont 

All this may be right from 
the point of view of politics, 
but it IS the people who suf¬ 
fer in the end. Because they 
remain mute spectators to 
the games that politicians 
play in order to hang on to 
power 

Moreover, it is indeed sur¬ 
prising that the Congress — 
which could have used this 
report to nail the UF regime 
— IS not making any noise 
about it. 

S. Halan, Nilgiris (Tamil Nadu) 


Down the Valley 


T he United Front govern¬ 
ment definitely de.serves 
to be congratulated if It suc¬ 
ceeds to hold the Assembly 
polls in Jammu and Kashmir. 

And the manner in which 
the UF government is going 
about it—instilling confid¬ 
ence in the people, making 
security arrangements, etc. 
— there is little doubt that 


the elections in the Valley 
will take place smoothly. 
Also, since the people of 
Kashmir are hailing Ftirocq 
Abdullah, it is near-certain 
that he will get the votes and 


emerge as the chief minister 
of Jammu and Ka.shmir 
(Advantage: Farooq 
Abdullah, I —7 August). 

And if that happens, the 
people of Kashmir will have 
much to be happy about 
because Abdullah’s Nation¬ 
al Conference is perhaps the 
only party in the Valley that 
can take on the separatist for¬ 
ces which are trying to prev¬ 
ent an elected government 
from coming to power. 
Farooq Abdullah is apparent¬ 
ly the most acceptable 
leader. Not only does he 
understand the problems to 
the people of the Valley but 
he can address them as well. 
What’s more, he’s the son of 
Sheikh Abdullah, the fonner 
chief minister of J&K, and 
till date the most revered 
leader of the state. 

Little wonder then that 
Farooq Abdullah and his 
National Conference enjoy a 
clear edge as the state goes to 
polls. 

S. Khan, Pahalgam (Kashmir) 


Framed! 


This has reference to the cover 
story on the K.P.S. Gill- 
Rupan Dcol BajaJ case (From 
top to bottom, 25 —31 
August). The issue has been 
discussed at length from every 
conceivable angle. 

But 1 feel the matter could 
have been solved if Ms Bajaj 
was magnanimous enough to 
accept Gill’s apology. After all, the former director- 
general of Punjab Police had offered to come over to 
Bajaj’s place and apologise for the incidenuNow, 
many people think that the sole intention of Ms 
Bajaj was to malign K.P.S. Gill, 

Bajiy’s behaviour and the circurristances in 
which the incident took place has led to the suspic¬ 
ion that Gill’s detractors had laid a trap for him in 
which the police officer walked into under the influ¬ 
ence of alcohol. After all, many people were envi¬ 
ous of Gill’s success in Punjab. There can be no 
doubt that he was one man who look the terrorists 
head on and eliminated them one by one. 

The judgement is unduly harsh on the former 
director-general of Punjab Police. One hopes that he 
will get justice from the higher courts. 

0. Jambulingam, Thanjavur (Tamil Nadu) 
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Raj (left) and Uddhav Thackeray: hQacklnd the party 


Lack of 
intelligence 

ir Saiighvi’s column 
{flow not to he a poodle, 
II — 17 August) has lifted 
the veil from the face of the 
CBI. Today, the people aie 
completely disillusioned 
with this premier intelligen¬ 
ce outfit of the counlr}' and 
the way it has been function¬ 
ing at the beck and call of the 
powers-that-hc 

Vir Sanghvi gives instan¬ 
ces where the CBTs working 
has left a lot to be desired. He 
also points out how CBI offi¬ 
cials are taking advantage of 
their position to advance his 
argument. Moroever, the 



The CBI headquarters: 
people are lo^ng faith In 
the investigating agency 

bureau has made public serv¬ 
ants soft targets. Public sec¬ 
tor bank officers have seve¬ 
ral tales of gnevances again¬ 
st the CBI. 

It’s time that something is 
done to restore the image of 
the CBI as an impartial and 
honest investigating agency. 
The columnist does well to 
point where the CBI has 
been going wrong and sugg¬ 
est how it can be rectified. 

One only hopes that the 
new CBI chief, Joginder 
Singh, has the time to go 
through Mr Sanghvi’s advi¬ 
ce. And the sense to accept 
them. 

Debeah Bhattacharya, 

Calcutta (West Bengal) 


All In the family 


B al Thackeray has done 
his bit to destroy the 
secular character of the 
country’s commeicial capi¬ 
tal, Bombay — sorry Mum¬ 
bai, And now his son and 
nephew are doing their bit to 
make life hell for the people 
of Maharashtra {Bloodline, 1 
— 7 September). 

As nephew Raj and son 
Uddhav tighten their hold 
over the Shiv Sena, the party 
has much to lose. Senior par¬ 
ly members are extremely 
upset with their sudden rise 


to positions of power. And 
their only claim to fame is 
that they arc related to Bala- 
saheb Of course, no one 
dares to open his mouth for 
fear of offending the 
senapatj. 

Hard as he may try to 
defend them, Bal Thackeray 
is at a loss to explain how he 
has let Raj and Uddhav 
hijack the party apparatus. It 
is no secret that the senapati 
doesn’t trust anyone except 
his immediate family mem¬ 
bers with party funds but the 
question is; if he doesn't 
trust his own partymen, how 
does he expect the people to 
trust him? 

Even then, it is one thing 
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to keep the party booty at 
home and quite another to 
turn the party into a family 
affair. Surely someone 
should have the courage to 
stand up and tell the senapati 
that this is not done? Especia¬ 
lly as all sorts of allegations 
—fromextortiontomurdcr 
— are being hurled at these 
boys. 

Or should we take it that 
the party, which has terroris¬ 
ed the people of Bombay, is 
too scared to raise its voice 
against Bal Thackeray? 
Shakeel AH, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


An error of 
judgement 


I f Mani Shankar Aiyar is 
ignorant, kindly enlighten 
him with the first ailicle of 
our Constitution which says 
that India is a union of stales. 
There is no substance in his 
write-up. Dead man walking 
(25 — 31 August), and the 
author tries to con the 
readers by showing off his 
fluency of the English 
language. 

If Mahatma Gandhi w as 
an international leader being 
essentially an Indian, why 
shouldn’t the same analogy 
be extended to regional par¬ 
ties/leaders. 1 wish to remind 
Aiyar that his parly with a 
nationalistic outlook has a 
dozen ex-ministers facing 
corruption charges—the lat¬ 
est being a man who Aiyar 
applauded as ushering in the 
Indian telecom revolution. 

It’s time Mani Shankar 
Aiyar realises that his party 
has had a hand in all the 
issues he raises—Cauvery, 
Krishna, Uttarakhand. 

Words like ‘regional 
subedars' Sind ‘gang- 
of-four’ smack of intempera¬ 
te outbursts by a muddle- 
headed English orator who 
clearly cannot identify his 
target of attack, alternating 
between the BJP and the UF. 
r.C.R Shaatry, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 
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SIGHT^ SOUND 



■ Why should I expect any mischief’from the Congress? Have they attacked any of our basic 
policies and programmes? 

H.D. Deve Gowda, Pnwe Mimsur, spcakmg to jounmlnts imtompivtion of the VF iio\cn]ment‘\ 
100 daws in office 

■ Earlier, we used to suppo/t the candidate of a political party. However, the situation this time is 
different as we will field our own candidates. 

M A H E N D. R A Singh T I K a I l', Bhaiama Kisan Union leader, on the forthcoming UP polls 

■ It is not a working government at all. It has failed every test. I have never seen such an inept 
govennnent during 45 years of my political career. 

PRAKASH Singh BADAL, president of the AkaU DoI (Badal), on the Punjab government led h\ 
H S Brar 


■ This alliance is here to stay. It is a natural 
alliance between two complementary 
forces. Since the days of Mahatma Gandhi 
and Dr B.R. Ambedkar, it has been so. 

P. V. NaRASIMHA RAO, CongN‘ 1‘1 prewltnl. 
justifying the Congress-BSP poll alliance in Uttar Pradesh 

■ The way the (Amamath) pilgrimage was handled leaves a Jot to be desired and the inactitm of 
the United Front government is responsible for the death of more than 200 pilgrims 

A S H O K S I N G H A L, Vishwa Hindu Put ishad si cictary general 

■ Nobody made me the (Janata) Dal piesident. so nobody can remove me. 1 am a self-made man. 



MILESTONES 


DISCHAROID: 

Mother Teresa, from 
Woodlands Nursing 
Home, in Calcutta^ on 6 
September. She was 
suffering from chest 
infection accompanied 
by cardiac problems. 

APPOINTED; 

Vice-admiral Vishnu 
Bhagwat, as the next 
chief of naval staff. 
Bhagwat will assume 
office on I October. 

WON: Vishwanathan 
Anand, Indian 
grandma.ster, the US 
$ 1,60,(K)0 Credit Suisse 
Masters rapid chess 



ioumamcni,on I 


September. He defeated 
world champion Gary 
Kasparov to clinch the 
title. 

RBSIONED: Anil 
Sharma, son of former 
Union minister Sukh 
Ram, from his post of 
ministerof state for 
sports and youth services 
in the Himachal Pradesh 
government, on 6 
SeptembtT. 

INSTALLED: by the 

Indian Air Force (lAF), 
state-of-the-art stealth 
and electronic warfare 
systems, on its fighter 
jets. The upgradation is 
likely to give lAF an edge 
over its rivals during 
combat situations. 


LALOO Prasad YaDAV, Janata Pal president 
■ I can sustain relationships. If I connect with people il\s for a lifetime. 
POOJA BHAT T^filmactress 


DIED: Asoke Sen, 
fonner Union minister 
and eminent jurist, on 31 
August. He was 83 and is 
sur\'ived by his wife, two 
sons and two daughters. 
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VIR SANGHVI 


By the time you 
read this, Pandit 
Sukh Ram may 
already have retur¬ 
ned to India and 
offered some 
explanation for the 
22 bags of cash 
that were seized 
from his puja room 
and from under his bed. Some may think 
that the sensible course of action for a 
man against whom there is so much evid¬ 
ence would be to tiike the first plane to a 
country which has no extradition treaty 
with India. 

But Panditji appears to be determined 
to brazen it out. In a recent interview to 
PTI from his hideaway in the very agree¬ 
able environs of Southend-on-Sea, Sukh 


Ram raved and ranted about the injusti¬ 
ce of It all. 

His son had been interrogated like a 
common criminal, he complained. Just 
imagine! His house had been raided 
even though he was on holiday. Could¬ 
n’t they have wailed'^ And so on. 

Much of what Sukh Ram said was 
nonsense. You conduct a raid when you 
have enough evidence or a deep enough 
suspicion. You don’t nng and ask for an 
appointment. But sonic of it made bizar¬ 
re sense. 

If his son was, in fact, interrogated 
like a common cnminal, then this was 
most unfair. No common criminal has 
Rs 3.88 crore lying around in cash. To 


have access to that kind of money, you 
have to be a master criminal, there’s 
nothing common about it. 

When and if Sukh Ram does return to 
India he will have to explain why he kept 
this kind of money lying around. It is 
hard to see how he can pass the cash off 
as being part of his declared assets. Rare 
is the politician anywhere in the world 
who has the equivalent of over a million 
dollars in cash tucked away in suitcases 
and tied up in bedsheets. 

To get some idea of the magnitude of 
the money that Panditji was found to pos¬ 
sess, here are some quick comparisons. 
If you paid the salary of every central 
Cabinet minister for over fxve years, you 
would still need less money than the 
stash that was recovered from Sukh 
Ram's house. 


If you were to occupy the most expen¬ 
sive suite at the Taj Mahal Hotel in Delhi 
and keep it for your use round the clock, 
you could stay every night for five yciirs 
before you noticed that the money was 
beginning to run out. 

If you decided to buy expensive Cart¬ 
ier tank watches and hand them out to 
your friends, you could distribute a full 
thousand before facing liquidity 
problems. 

If you wanted to go on holiday and fly 
First Class to New York, then there was 
enough money in the stash to fly First 
Class on the Delhi-New York sector. 
every single day for a full year! 

(It is of course typical that when Sukh 



Ram did fly to New York last month, he 
bought a Club Class ticket and asked Air 
India to upgrade him to Fust. Once a 
clerk, always a clerk.) 

T he point about all Ihis is that nobody 
keeps serious money just lying 
around. We invest it m as.scts: m homes, 
in stocks, in property or even, m gold. 
The cash component of our holdings 
rarely, if ever, exceeds half-a-per-cent 
of our net worth. 

Assume that in Sukh Ram’s case, this 
principle applies. In that case, his net 
worth IS 140 million pounds sterling. 
That is more than enough to get him on 
The Sunday limes (I ondon) list of the 
richest people in Britain. 

That figure would, I suspect, put him 
ahead of all the other Indian millionaires 
on the list with the exception of Swraj 
Paul and the Hmdujas. I wonder if the 
Brits know that a new millionaire has 
been temporarily resident at 
Southend-on-Sca! 

You could argue, as .some of Sukh 
Ram’s friends do, that the cash that was 
found was not loose change. As the elec¬ 
tion is over. Congressmen cannot claim 
that the money was for the campaign 
(though B.P. Maury a, the Congress pre- 



THE 

SUKH RAM 
SICKNESS 

And the slow death of the party that 
protected him 
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nue but refused to grant the JPC. 

As Narasimha Rao is not noted for 
protecting anybody (ask the Havala vic¬ 
tims, ask P. Chidambaram and aSk Man- 
mohan Singh who was kicked around by 
a Congress-dominated JPC), I leave it to 
you to work out why he protected Sukh 
Ram. 

The second factor is the mindset of 
today’s Congressman. Over the last few 
months, ‘battles’ against corruption 
have been much hyped. Rao started the 
process with Havala; then came 
Chandra Swami’s arrest; and now we 
have the JMM and urea cases. 

In such an environment, why would a 
man, widely regarded as a greedy crook, 
with no good name to speak of, leave Rs 
3.6 crore lying around where anyone 
could find it? 

He would only do it if he thought that 
the so-called battle against corruption 
was a fraud perpetrated on the Indian 
people and that nobody would dare raid 
a ‘protected’ politician, even one who 
was reputed to be a thief. 

The third factor is the way in which 
Sukh Ram is now reacting. 

In that same PTI interview he brag¬ 
ged, "I raised Rs 1,800 crore for the tele- 


Why would a man, widely regarded as a crook, leave Rs 
3.6 crore lying around where anyone could find it? He would 
only do it if he thought that the so-called battle against 
corruption was a fraud perpetrated on the Indian people 
and that nobody would dare raid a ‘protected' politician, 
even one who was reputed to be a thief 


sident’s pet performing idiot made ahalf- 
heiirted stab at advancing this hypothesis). 

But you can say that Sukh Ram had 
received a pay-off and was unlucky to 
have his house raided before he could 
dispose of the cash. 

The problem with tliis theory is that 
^ Sukh Ram had clearly accepted the 
I money and then taken off on holiday. 
; Moreover, he had not even bothered to 
I keep the cash in a safe place. 

The only conclusion possible when 
j one is confronted with this kind of beha- 
j viour is that Sukh Ram thought that 
there was nothing special about the pay¬ 
off. It was not large enough (by his stan¬ 
dards) for him to bother to invest it 
before he went off on an extended holi¬ 
day. And more to the point, he didn’t 
care enough to even keep the money 
under lock and key. It simply wasn’t a 
significant enough sum for him to take 
those elementary precautions. 

What kind of man keeps Rs 3.6 crore 
(that was the amount found at home; the 
rest came from lockers) just lying 
around? 

Answer: a Congressman. 

I t is no good for the party to try and dis¬ 
own Sukh Ram now (though while 


they are at it, this might be a good time to 
first exuact B.P. Maurya's foot from his 
mouth and to then disown him as well). 

Three factors about the Sukh Ram 
case tell us what kind of party Narasim¬ 
ha Rao now heads. The first is that even 
when every political infant in New 
Delhi had heard the whispers — 'Sukh 
Ram is a crook’ — Narasimha Rao sacri¬ 
ficed an entire session of Parliament 
only to protect his telecommunications 
minister. 

You will recall how the Opposition 
boycotted Parliament until the govern¬ 
ment agreed to a JPC on the telecom sec¬ 
tor. Narasimha Rao let the boycott conti- 


com sector. What is a couple of crores?" 

That really says it all. This is a man 
who makes no distinction between 
public money — the earnings of the tele¬ 
com ministry — and private wealth: his 
own stash. It never occurs to him that the 
Rs 1,800 crore belong to the people of 
India and that by pocketing ‘a couple of 
crores’ for himself, he is stealing from us. 

That alas, is what Indian politics is 
about: the appropriation of our money 
by third-rate politicians who then have 
the nerve to act outraged. 

As the Congress slowly dies, it should 
ask itself how such people flourished 
within it — and who protected them. • 
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Goan roulette 


A move to set up offshore casinos gets official sanction 


i n 1976, it was Pratapsing Ranc who 
introduced the Goa Public Gambling 
Bill, 1976, which was passed unop¬ 
posed. The Act sought to curb the 
menace of gambling. Ironically, 20 
years later, the Congress government 
under the same Ranc seems to encoura¬ 
ge gambling. 

La^styear, an amendment was incorpo¬ 
rated to the 1976 Act permitting the 
installation of slot machines in five-star 
hotels. In yet another controversial decj- 
.sion In August this year, the government 
amended the law further through the 
Goa Public Gambling 
(Amendment) Bill, 1996. 

The Bill seeks to 
"empower the govern¬ 
ment to authorise table 
games and gaming on 
board in vessels offsho¬ 
re" subject to payment of 
prescribed fees. 

The Bill clearly aimed 
at introducing casino- 
type gambling on offsho¬ 
re vessels. Despite pro¬ 
tests from the Opposition 
over the hurriedly tabled 
"perverted amendment", 
it was passed by a margin 
of 11 votes on 16 August 
Rane justified it saying 
that the revenue earned 
from gambling would 
help finance schemes for 
the disabled, aged and widows. 

Both the Opposition Maha- 
rashtrawadi Gomantak Party (MGP) 
and the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) 
petitioned Governor P.C. Alexander on 
27 August imploring him not to give ass¬ 
ent to the Bill. They argued that the Bill 
went against the spirit of the principal 
Act of 1976. 

According to BJP stale president .Sur- 
esh Amonkar, it would turn the state’s 
"budding youth into professional gam¬ 
blers" and "in the long run, destroy the 
very cultural fabric of the state and make 
Goa one of the biggest gambling dens". 

"The government has utterly faded to 
contain the menace of drugs, AIDS and 
child prostitution on land itself. How 
can we believe that the government will 


ever exercise control over the offshore 
casinos?" questioned Dhanna Chodan- 
kar. general secretary of the MGP. 

I’echmcally too, the government fail¬ 
ed to fulfil its obligations. It could not 
table relevant papers exphuning (he cir¬ 
cumstances and an outline of the rules 
and regulations while presenting the Bill. 

Rane, however, contended that the 
government would impose a minimum 
licence fee of Rs I crore per year on any¬ 
one seeking to set up "table games and 
gaming". It would also collect five per 
cent of the total annual turnover from 


such games. Besides, the gambling ves¬ 
sels would be parked beyond one km 
from the shore with ferrying 
arrangements. 

The chief minister assured that access 
to thc.se vessels would be restricted to 
foreigners and aflluent Indians. The lat¬ 
ter would have to furnish an income lax 
certificate approved by an authorised 
chartered accountant. However, it is fea¬ 
red that with the fun-seeking tourists 
would follow other vices like 
prostitution. 

Government officials are still vague 
on the specifics of the proposal. There 
arc differences over the type of target 
clientele. It is feared that too many 
restrictions like production of income 
tax ceriificate and imposing a high fee 


on Goans may not serve the purpose and 
might encourage corruption. 

Though the amenities are meant for 
tounsts, the tourism department was 
reportedly not consulted on the matter. 
Critics .say that being the first such propo¬ 
sal in the country, it deserves a thorough 
study not only on its feasibility but also 
on its possible impact. The experience 
of other countries running casinos 
should have also been taken into account. 

Even two weeks after passing the 
amendment, no detailed discussions 
have been held on the subject at the 


government level. The size of the gambl¬ 
ing vessel, its capacity, timings, waste 
disposal method, infrastructure and 
monitoring arrangements are yet to be 
determined. 

Officials were at a loss to say who the 
controlling authority would be: the poli¬ 
ce or ihe captain of ports. With more 
questions being thrown up than are 
answered, it is evident that the govern¬ 
ment is taking a gamble with the lives of 
the Goans in the name of tourism. 

If the numerous electronic amuse¬ 
ment parlours mushrooming throughout 
the slate are any indication, it won’t be 
long before Goans turn into a race of 
happy-go-lucky susegado or 
gamblers. • 

Bo9eo de Souut &mmltm/Pm^lm 



Chief minister 
Pratapsing Rane 
assured that 
access to the 
vessels would be 
restricted to 
foreigners and 
affluent Indians. 

However, it is 
feared that vices 
like prostitution 
would follow the 
gamblers 
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IN Quotes 


It is only when you have settled down 
to interviewing Indrajit Gupta that you 
will realise exactly why the entire 
United Front regime is scaredeverytime 
the Union home minister opens his 
mouth. His long stint in the Opposition 
benches in the Lok Sabha has tai/tght him 
never to mince his words. And its they 
say, old habits die hard. 

Soon after stepping 
into his North Block offi¬ 
ce, Gupta created quite a 
stir by saying that Con¬ 
gress president Narasim- 
ha Rao should quit his 
post as there are grave 
charges of corruption 
against him. Perhaps, the 
home minister had forgot¬ 
ten that the Congress sup¬ 
port was crucial to the 
survival of the Deve 
Gowda government. 

Gupta later apologised 
for the remark, albeit 
reluctantly. 

How does it feel to 
become the first commun¬ 
ist home minister of 
India? Isn*t his training 
and ideology clashing 
with the policies of a 
13-party coalition 
government? What about 
the problems in Kashmir 


what people expected it to be. Actually, 
our p^onuance should be judged on 
the basis of the Conunon Minimum Pro¬ 
gramme, which the whole world — 
including the media—predicted would 
never get off the ground. 

But we have done it. We put together 
a conmaon programme. And it is on the 


basis of this programme that we should, 
bejudged. 

Q: Do you seriously think that the UF 
government will survive its full term, 
especially since many of the constitu¬ 
ents are already fighting each other. 
The Telugu Desam Party (TDP), 
for instance, Is 
threatening to pull out 
of the government over 
the Almatti issue... 

A: The TDP is not going 
to pull out of the govern¬ 
ment at all. Just because 
they have a dispute over 
some local matters with 
Karnataka doesn't ihean 
that they are going to pull 
out of the alliance. 

Q: Leaders of several 
alliance partners have 
also been making con¬ 
tradictory statements. 
Your comments, too, 
have greatly embarrass¬ 
ed the government For 
instance, you had 
remarked that Narasim- 
ha Rao should quit as 
Congress president; 
that the Congress has 
no alternative but to 
support the UF regime; 



JAQOISHYAOAV 


"There is no need to 
appease anybody" 


and the north-east? Is he 
planning a dialogue with separatist out¬ 
fits? Indrajit Gupta answered these and 
many other questions in an interview to 
Sunday during his visit to Calcutta 
recently. Excerpts: 

THE UF GOVERNMENT 

Sunday: How do you rate the perform* 
ance of the UF government so br? 
Indrajit Gupta: I think the peifonnan- 
ce of the government is much better than 


Union home minister 
Indrajit Gupta on the 
UF government, its 
relations with the 
Congress, the 
situation in Kashmir 
and Uttar Pradesh 
and more 


and that the present government was 
not doing well... 

A: I have never said that the United 
Front government was not doing well. 
Why should I say something like that. 
First two, 1 said, yes. But I have already 
apologised for the first one, because it 
was interpreted as an interference in the 
internal matters of the Congress party. 
Actually, I had no intention of interfe¬ 
ring, if that is the impression created. 

Q: You are the first communist Union 
home minister. But are you comfort- 
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able in a regime 
which is basically non- 
communist? Isn’t your 
communist training 
and ideology dashing 
with the policies and the 
style of functioning of 
the UF regime? 

A: In some respects may 
be. But so what. Lenin 
was our teacher and he 
never said that you 
should not have anything 
to do with non* 
communist parties. Lenin 
never said that one 
should never have any 
kind of understanding 
with them and that you 
should never take their 
help. This is not what I 
understood of Lenin from 
whatever I have read 
about him. 

True, this is not a Left 
government, this is not a 
socialist government, or a 



government led by the communists. But 
if one is constandy aware of the inherent 
limitadons, there should never arise any 
question of a clash. 

Moreover, in the present circumstan¬ 
ces prevailing in the country, we feel 
that by participating in the government 
we can play a positive role. Therefore, 
the CPI has joined the government. 

Q: But the CPl(M) did not do that It 
is simply supporting the government 

A: We are two independent communist 
parties. We don’t go by what the CPI(M) 
decides. Why should we? We decided to 
join the UF regime because we felt that it 
would strengthen the government. 

Q: There is a feeling that Prime Mini¬ 
ster Deve Gowda is trying to appease 
Narasimha Rao... 

A: (Angrily) No. We have not appeased 
him so far. There is no need to appease 
anybody. Narasimha Rao is a leader of a 
separate party and has stated categorical¬ 
ly on the floor of the Lok Sabha that he 
has no intention of pulling down this 
government. And he also said that he 
wanted this government to continue. 

Further, Rao said that he had no inten¬ 
tion of supporting any BJP government, 
but that his party wanted to support a 
government that is composed of secular 
forces. Since the Congress is commit¬ 
ted, why should we bother to appease 


’The CPI and the 
CPI(M) are two 
independent 
communist parties. 
We don’t go by what 
the CPI(M) decides. 
Why should we?” 

Rao. For what? After all, if Rao goes 
back on these commitments, it will be 
their (Congress’) headache, not ours. 
The Congress will land itself in serious 
trouble if it brings down the UF 
government. 

Q: The UF government has decided to 
give Cabinet minister status to all for¬ 
mer PMs. Is it a sop specially meant to 
please Narasimha Rao? 

A: This has been contradicted. And it 
has been categorically stated that no 
such decision has been taken. So the 
question of granting this status to former 
PMs doesn’t arise. 

Q: But would you disagree with the 
view that your coalition government 
is at the mercy of the Congress? 


Some of them are being investigated by 
the CBI and some by other investigative 
agencies. But let me assure you that the 
guilty will be punished — whoever he 
may be. 

Q: What about the allegations of Lak- 
hubhai Pathak against the former 
Prime Minister? 

A: Yes, this is also part of it and it is 
being investigated. 

Q: But are you satisfied with the way 
the CBI has been investigating the 
I cases? 

A: The CBI is supposed to be the most 
prestigious investigative agency we 
have got and I think sometimes too 
much burden is put on it. Every second 
man says that such and such cases must 
be given to the CBI. This creates too 
much pressure on the agency. 

So far, the CBI has done a good job in 
many cases, but at the same time in some 
other cases, the agency has not been able 
to dig up sufficient prima facie evidence 
which will enable it to move quickly. 

Moreover, there is also the question 
of the courts. Nowadays, judicial activ¬ 
ism is affecting th^^work of these agen¬ 
cies. The judiciary is giving all sorts of 
directions — for instance, how the CBI 
should work and that the CBI should 
report directly to the court and so on. 
And these are bound to create some 
delays. But one should not get the 
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impression or tiy to spread the impres¬ 
sion that the CBl is dragging its feet 
deliberately. 

Q: A$ an Opposition MP, you had 
always spoken out against the crimi- 
nalisation of politics and the police- 
criminal nexus. Now that you are the 
home minister, what steps are you tak¬ 
ing to eradicate this malady? 

A: It will have to be a very comprehen¬ 
sive kind of exercise because today, cri¬ 
minality is not just found in politics or in 
the police. In fact, there is no sphere of 
public life which is not getting more and 
more contaminated and this includes the 
bureaucracy, the judiciary, the admi¬ 
nistration and even the media. Today, 
they are all affected by corruption and 
criminality. So it's not an easy task to 
get rid of this evil. 

JAMMU AND KASHMIR 

Q: The UF government has declared 
to give maximum autonomy to Kash¬ 
mir. How far are you willing to go? 

A: That will have to be discussed first by 
the new Assembly, which will be elect¬ 
ed after the polls in the state. We intend 
to give the Kashmiris an opportunity to 
express their views first on their idea of 
autonomy. And it is only after collecting 
all these ideas from the elected represen¬ 
tatives of the Kashmir Assembly that the 
Centre will take a decision on the matter. 

Q: You have said that the Centre is wil¬ 
ling to talk to the militants without 
any pre-conditions. Has the process 
starM? 

A: There is one problem with the milit¬ 
ants in Jammu and Kashmir: they are 
divided into so many groups, and even 
sub-groups. But the few of them who 
have come forward to talk to us or have 
indicated their willingness to talk have 
clearly said that they would participate 
in the electoral process. Of course, they 
have asked for some concessions from 
the Centre to return to mainstream poli¬ 
tics. We are examining all these matters. 

Q: Recently, the US ambassador to 
India, Frank Wlsner, and Senator 
Hank Brown visited Kashmir. Why 
are the Americans taking so much 
interest in the Assembly ekcthnis in 
Kashmir? 

A: {Smiles.) It's as much your guess as 


mine. You should be able to tell us why 
they are so much interested. 


THE NORTH-EAST 


Q: Coming back to militancy, you 
have apparently taken a different 
stand on the Insurgents of the north¬ 
east You have said that there would 
be no talks with the insurgents unless 
they surrender. But the chief minister 
of Assam, PrafuUa Mahanta, and the 


Narasiailia Rao: *1he i»ses 
kiai will ba iamtigated* 



state CPI leadership are for uncondi¬ 
tional talks. And apparently, the PM 
has endorsed their views. Does it 
mean that you have been by-passed in 
this matter? 

A: You see, this is again a distortion of 
what one has actually said. Deve Gowda 
said the other day that we have to start a 
ministry of contradictions and denials. 

I have never made such a statement. 1 
said that we are prepared to talk to them 
without conditions from either side. 

So far, the insurgents have been putt¬ 
ing conditions from their side. For 
instance, the United Liberation Front of 
Assam (ULFA) is insisting that the talks 
should be held in a third country. But 
that kind of thing wc arc not going to 
accept. From our side, wc are prepared 
to talk without any conditions. But they 
are not showing any eagerness or 
response. 

Q: Since the PM has agreed for uncon¬ 
ditional talks with the insurgents, has 
the government taken any steps to 
open a dialogue with them? 

A: {Ponders and hesitates.) 

No,..No...You sec, the point is .somebo¬ 
dy has to take an initiative which will 
find a response. It is quite easy to issue 
statements and say that we're prepared 
to talk and so on. 

Q: But the Nagas and the ULFA are 
both sticking to their stand for a sove¬ 
reign independent status... 

A: Obviously, we cannot accept this. 
That is a condition. 1 said we are ready 
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for talks without any pre-conditions. We 
have made it very clear to them that the 
talks must be held within the framework 
of the Indian Constitution. 


Q: The United Front government has 
agreed to give statehood to Uttarak¬ 
hand. Isn’t this a populist gimmick 
aimed at getting votes? 


porting this demand for ages, long 
before we were in this government. 


BIHAR 


Q: But if statehood is being given to 
Uttarakhand, why Should statehood 
be denied to Jharl^and? Is it because 
the UF government is afraid of Laloo 
Prasad Yadav? • 

A: No. The Jharkhand people have not 
asked for a separate slate. In fact, I have 
never said that Jharkhand should be deni¬ 
ed statehood. Our party supports the 
idea of a separate Jharkhand slate. So 
where is the contradiction? 

Q: Political observers say that since 
the Jharkhand region is rich in mine¬ 
ral resources, the Centre is not show¬ 
ing any interest to hand over Jhark¬ 
hand to the tribals? 

A: No, this is absolutely wrong. 


inTAR PRADESH 


Q: After assuming office, you said 
that the Ayodhya crisis will be 
resolved before the elec¬ 
tions in UP. But there 
seems to be no such indi¬ 
cations so far... 

A: Here again there is a 
distortion. I never said 
that the Ayodhya crisis 
will be resolved. I said 
that the government has 
decided to refer this issue 
to the wSupremc Court for 
a final decision. And that 
the reference will be 
made before the Assemb¬ 
ly elections in the slate. 

Q: Are you satisfied 
with the measures being 
taken to ensure free and 
fair polls in Kashmir 
and UP? 

A: Well, all necessary 
steps are being taken 
from the point of view of 
security and from the 
point of view of getting 
the cooperation of all poli¬ 
tical parties in J&K. We 
are also tightening up the 
entire electoral 

machinery. 


A: I can’speak for everybody. As far as 
our party is concerned we have been sup- 


Prime Minister Deve Gowda: "he Is 
not appeasing Rao" 


Q: Your party leader P.C. Joshi had 
once advocated statehood for 
Jharkhand... 

A: We are fully in support of a separate 
Jharkhand state consisting of 16 or 17 
districts of Santhal Parganas and other 
regions, provided they don't want to 
include portions from Orissa, West 
Bengal and so on. It should be only confi¬ 
ned to those districts in Bihar. 

Q: Private armies of the landlords in 
Bihar are on the rampage. What steps 
are you taking to check this menace of 
the private senas? 

A: We have set up a conmullee consist¬ 
ing of selected officials of the home mini¬ 
stry and the Bihar government’s repre¬ 
sentatives. They have been sent on a fact¬ 
finding mission to Bihar. They will visit' 
the affected areas and probe the reasons 
why such attacks have increased. 

You see, these pnvatc armies of the 
landlords are mostly attacking the poor 
landless peasants. There arc some social 
and economic reasons behind it which 
have to be tackled. Actually, the major 
question is that of land reforms, which 
has not been carried out very much in 
Bihar. We are pressing for that and also 
pressing for disarming the private senas. 
But to make that effective, we have to 
further strengthen and streamline the 
police force in the state. • 
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POWER PLAY 



RAJIV SHUKLA 




/^antage: the UP 


But Mulayam Singh will give Advani and company a tough fight in UP 


Now that elections 
in Uttar Pradesh 
have been announ* 
ced, it IS perhaps 
time to analyse the 
prospects ot the dif¬ 
ferent parties in the 
fray. At the time of 
writing this 

column, the Bhara¬ 
tiya Janata Party (BJP) has a slight edge 
over its rivals and this is a tact that the 
Congress, the Bahujan Samaj Party 
(BSP) and the Samajwadi Party admit. 

What then is the strate¬ 
gy of the non-BJP par¬ 
ties? All of them are work¬ 
ing on the presumption 
that like the Lok Sabha 
polls, voters in Uttar 
Pradesh will opt for a 
hung Assembly. The BJP 
will emerge as the single- 
largest party but short of 
a majority. And as after 
the parliiunentary polls, 
the non-BJP parties will 
come together to form the 
government. At least this 
is what Prime Minister 
Deve Gowda is hoping. 

In that case, who will 
be the chief minister? 

Deve Gowda’s candidate 
is Union communica¬ 
tions minister Beni Pra¬ 
sad Verma. Mulayam 
Singh Yadav’s name 
does not figure in the list 
as the BSP and the Con¬ 
gress will never allow 
him to lead a coalition 
government in UP. 

Except for Mayawati, 

Beni Prasad is acceptable 
to all the other leaders. 

But then, Kanshi Ram 
may be persuaded to 
work on Mayawati to 
accept Beni Prasad Ver- 
ma’s candidature. 


Interestingly, Prime Minister Deve 
Gowda is not averse to the idea of 
Mayawati leading a non-BJP coalition 
government in Uttar Pradesh. His man 
for all seasons, C.M. Ibrahim, has been 
in constant touch with BSP leaders and 
IS lr>'ing to gel Kanshi Ram into the 
United Front. But Mulayam Singh has 
made it clear that his Samajwadi Parly 
will have nothing to do with a govern¬ 
ment that is headed by Mayawati. That 
brought Beni Prasad Verma in the 
picture. 

The BJP’s Kalyan Singh says that all 


such calculations are baseless as his par¬ 
ty will get at least 250 seats, enough to 
rule Uttar Pradesh on its own. Other BJP 
leaders are also optimistic and most of 
them feel that the party will not get less 
than 215 seats. 

Bureaucrats serving in Uttar Pradesh 
arc sure that the BJP is all set to stage a 
comeback. And many of them have start¬ 
ed co.sying up to such chief ministerial 
aspirants as Kalyan Singh. 

The BJP is now concentrating on 
those 236 seats where it polled the maxi¬ 
mum number of votes in the last Lok 
Sabha elections. The par¬ 
ty leadership is also seri¬ 
ous about the 50-odd 
cosntitucncies where its 
nominees came a close 
second. Though the BJP 
is conte.sting all the 425 
seats, it has been decided 
not to make a serious bid 
in all the constituencies 
As far as the chief mini¬ 
stership is concerned, 
both Vajpayee and Adva¬ 
ni feel that Kalyan wSingh 
should be given one more 
opportunity to rule UP. 

The BJP’s calculation 
is that the BSP-Congress 
combine will come 
second. The United Front 
will come a poor third 
bagging not more than 60 
.seats. But political obser¬ 
vers say that it is the 
United Front led by 
Mulayam Singh that will 
give a tough fight to the 
BJP. 

If there is one factor 
that has emerged as the 
crucial one in these elec¬ 
tions it is the Muslim fac¬ 
tor. That’s why the BSP 
is making a big issue out 
of Prime Minister Deve 
Gowda’s meeting with 
Bal Thackeray. • 



The BJP leadership is confident that the party will 
not get less than 215 seats. And it has already 
decided to give Kalyan Singh a second chance to 
rule Uttar Pradesh 
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POLITICS 


OF THE 
ROAD? 

Congress dissidents mount the stijfest ever 
challenge to P. V. Narasimha Rao *s leadership 

Y el another letter to Narasim- In fact, this group is emerging as I 
ha Rao — like the rest, this latest band of Young Turks in the pa 
one also began with a plea (the last one comprised 60 or so M 
to root out corruption from who had met regularly at Suresh K 
the party. And like the madi’sfordinner/tea parties in end-M 


Y et another letter to Narasim¬ 
ha Rao — like the rest, this 
one also began with a plea 
to root out corruption from 
the party. And like the 
others, this also ended with a reque.st for 
an All India Congress Committee 
(AICC) sessi6n. The signatures at the 
bottom belonged to the usual gang of six 
Congress Working Committee (CWC) 
membeis. 

More of the same? Isn’t this what Sha- 
rad Pa war, Rajesh Pilot, K. Karunaka- 
ran, Ahmad Patel, Ghulam Nabi Azad 
and Balram Jiikhar have been asking for 
ever since the election rout in May and 
ever since case after case began to be fil¬ 
ed against the Congress president? 

But this time there was a difference. 
Along with the usual demands, this let¬ 
ter carried a warning: if Rao did not call 
an AICC session, then the dissidents 
would requisition one. 

Adding fuel to this fire was yet ano¬ 
ther letter the Congress president had 
received a fortnight ago. This one was 
from a group of five Congress MPs — 
Ashok Gehlot,' Priya Ranjan Das Mun- 
shi, Bhoopendra Hooda, A.K. Jose and 
Tanq Anwar. Although the letter did not 
requisition an AICC meet, it did express 
a certain concern about the rampant cor¬ 
ruption prevailing in the parly at all 
levels and requested Rao to hold a speci¬ 
al Congress Parliamentary Party (CPP) 
session to address this issue. The request 
came clo.se on the heels of the Sukh Ram 
scandal. 


In fact, this group is emerging as the 
latest band of Young Turks in the party 
(the last one comprised 60 or so MPs 
who had met regularly at Suresh Kal- 
madi’s for dinner/tea parties in end-May 
and had demanded the younger genera¬ 
tion be given a chance at managing the 
party’s affairs). 

At the moment there are 20 Congres¬ 
smen who are part of Gehlot and Co. 
These include Prithviraj Chauhan and 
Dilip Bhuria. And the demands are the 
same: root out corruption, hold organisa¬ 
tional elections and so on, all of which 
mean just one thing: get rid of Rao. But 
at the moment they are trying to keep a 
non-confrontalionalist, controversy- 
free image. 

Which is why the signatories to the let¬ 
ter to Rao were chosen with care. For 
instance, Chauhan’s name was not add¬ 
ed to the list, for that would have let the 
whole gamut of Maharashtra politics — 
Pawar Vs Chauhan Vs Gadgil — come 
into play. For the same reason, Bhuria’s 
name was also left out, as he is close to 
Rajesh Pilot. 

And at another level, playing his 
game is A.K. Antony, who has of late 
emerged as the ^compromise’ candidate 
for the CWC president. The former 
Kerala chief minister, who is also 
known for his proximity to 10 Janpath, 
has been carrying on his own campaign 
against corruption. Though he does not 
take any names, it is quite clear who the 
target is. 

Antony does not want to be identified 



with the CWC camp (of which his rival 
at the state level, K. Kaninakaran, is a 
member), or even with the group of 
Young Turks that is emerging. "I am act¬ 
ing according to my own norms," he told 
Sunday. "I do not want to comment on 
intra-parly activities." 

And he has reasons for playing by his 
own rules. How else can he be the com¬ 
promise candidate? Although he does 
not want to be identified with the dissi¬ 
dents, the fact that Jose (an out-and-out 
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Antony man) signed a letter written by 
the Young Turks means that the cam¬ 
paign has Antony’s consent. 

Also, though he will not raise the 
issue in any parly fora, sources close to 
Antony claim that he has met Narasimha 
Rao three times and asked him to step 
down. 

H ence, at various levels within the 
party, the antipathy against Rao is 
gaining momentum. It was at Ashok 

SUNDAY 1S--21 S«pl«mb«r 1990 


Gehlot’s house that the CWC members 
drafted out the letter to Rao asking for an 
AICC session. That was on 29 August. It 
was given to Rao on 1 September, giv¬ 
ing him 1 5 days to call a session, otherwi¬ 
se they would requisition one. 

At the time the mood was so anti-Rao 
that the group did not care if seeking an 
AICC session invited a split in the party. 
(In order to requisition a session, the par¬ 
ty constitution demands that 20 per cent 
of the members sign the letter). 


And if they could not requisition a ses¬ 
sion, then they would hold a parallel con¬ 
vention on corruption and also choose 
an alternative party president. The con¬ 
vention was scheduled for 2 October, 
but since this was right in the middle of 
the UP elections, the date shifted to 8 
October. 

Clearly, this time the dissidents were 
in no m(^ to hear any of Rao’s stork 
cop-out pleas. So, when party 






spokesman V.N. Gadgil 
predictably announced 
that there would be no 
AICC session till the UP 
polls and the parly’s own 
elections were over, the 
dissidents only seemed to 
firm up their resolve. 

In fact, the crucial UP 
elections and, from the 
Congress point of view, 
the even more crucial par¬ 
ty elections — has beco¬ 
me a matter of desperate 
urgency on their part. 

For one, Pawar and 
Co. realised that if the 
Congress belters its pres¬ 
ent tally of 29 Assembly 
seats in UP, Rao will 
have a reason to crow. 
He’ll then take credit for 
the party’s improved per¬ 
formance in the crucial 
state. Such a possibility is 
not far-fetched with Con¬ 
gress’ alliance with the 
Bahujan Samaj Party 
(BSP). But with the possi¬ 
bility of a split in the par¬ 
ty, the Congress might 
not fare so well. 

Second, the advantage 
in organisational elec- 



Tarlq Anwar: wary of Rao’s guile 


tions always lies with those who 
head the party at that point. "It is the Con¬ 
gress president who nominates the 
Pradesh returning officer who in turn 
appoints the district returning officer 
from the district committee," explains 
Tariq Anwar, head of the party’s minori¬ 
ty ceil. "Hence it all depends on which 
faction these officers owe their loyalty 
to—they will ensure that the votes go to 

that person." 

^^^at has alarmed An(var and the rest 
is the recent appointment of R.K. 
Dhawan as general secretary in charge 
of the recruitment drive. "A doubt has 
been created, especially after the haste 
with which Dhawan was appointed, 
whether the election of the parly presi¬ 
dent in December will be at all free and 
fair," says Anwar. 

He adds that Dhawan’s appointment 
is one reason why the dissidents are in 
such a hurry to requisition an AICC ses¬ 
sion. "At least, now the composition of 
the AICC is genuine. After Dhawan’s 
selective recruitment, all the new mem¬ 
bers are likely to be Rao loyalists," fears 
Anwar. 

The dissidents are also observing 
with dismay the speed with which Rao is 
regrouping himself and winning over 
old rivals. In Kerala, the Karunakaran 
group is on the verge of a split within 


I DISSIDENTS’ GROUSE ■ What are they fretting about? 


• TlHfC«R|raM(Q^aWiiiM: 

This has beenasmefx^with the dls- 
sldent group -> resent that the 
Congress has hei^n reduced to a smal- 
. ler partner in the alliance. 

But to be fair to Rao, at a meeting 
between Sharad Pawar, Mayiwatf, 
Jltendra Prasad, Kanshi Ram and Pra- 
- ful Patel, the BSP supremo offered 
the Congress a simple section. He 
^ tew them that wherever the Congrees 
' had got over 5,000 votes In the last 
. general eiecdons, it could put up a 
candwte.AndwherevertheBSPsco* 
■ red over 25,000 votes, it would field a 
candidate. Even then the Congress 
nwadedonhr 125 seats! 

However, this, did not prevent 
Gehtotfrom objecting to the 
kalilSBpeattheerdew 


• Haadllngof tiwSuMillamoptoo* 

do: Despite pleas at various levels— 
the ewe, CPP and even at a 
Rajasthan Pradesh Congress Com¬ 
mittee meeting held last fortnight— 

the Congress president is yet to dis¬ 
cuss Sukh Ram at any parfy fora. 

At the customary Congress Pariia* 
mentary Party meeting held before 
the beginning of the current parlia¬ 
mentary session, P.C. Chako, a Con-, 
gress MPfrom Kerala, brought up the 
topic. ’Later," he was toid in true Nart^ 
simtm Rao style, 'we will hold a lon¬ 
ger meeting to discuss this.' That has 
yet to happen. 

The reason for this are not hard to 
find. After ail, it was Rao’s man in the 
CBI, Vijaya Rama Rao, who had order¬ 
ed the enquiry into the telecom scan¬ 
dal in the first place. And now, Rao is 
scared thatGukh Ram might turn ^ 

'approver'and implicate him. 


• R.K.0lnwRO%inNriii^^ 
MfiQgsiM»slssoi«linfiS^ths 
last general eter^ns, or^ two 
appointments (to any important 
posts) have been announced by the 
party president. One was that of Sm;* 



Rao fears that Sokh Rain 
spill the beans. Kanshi Ram has, 
„ the upper hand r 
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itself. On the forefront of the anti- 
Karunakaran campaign are G. 
Karthikeyan, a state Congress vice- 
president, and Ramesh Chennithala 
(MP). This group has even sought an 
audience with Narasimha Rao. 

In Gujarat too, Rao has won over a 
group of MPs that is opposed to Ahmad 
Patel. And in Kamat^a, former chief 
minister Veerappa Moily, who was 
Karunakaran’s man, has now become 
pro-Rao after the Congress president put 
him in charge of revamping the party’s 
image in the state. 

I n fact, Rao has since met Sharad 
Pawar, Priya Ranjan Das Munshi and 
Rajesh Pilot, explaining to each that 
while he was not averse to discussions 
— be it corruption or even a new party 
president (though of course, it would be 
belter to wait for the party election to 
choose one, just as he himself was elect¬ 
ed at the Tirupati session in 1992) — 
holding an AICC session just then was 
out of the question. 

But there is another problem. Rao has 
not reckoned, reali.stically, with the 
Deve Gowda factor in all this. Tired of 
bowing to the demands of a 13-member 
coalition, the Prime Minister is keen that 
Congress joins the government as well. 
The catch in this grand plan is that Nara¬ 
simha Rao himself is not keen to join the 


esh KalmadI as spokesman of the 
Congress Parliamentary Party. This 
was a transparent move intended to 
balance Sharad Pawar and did not 
raise too many eyebrows. 

But it was the second appointment 



Dhawan m^t bring in Rao 
loyaUstsinto die AICC Sharad 



H.D. Deve Gowda: nursing new ideas 

govemmenl, unless of course he gets to 
be Prime Minister, However, Pawar and 
Pilot are less fussy. 

The Congress’ chances of joining the 
government are strengthened if either of 
them becomes a minister. In fact, there is 
a section of party MPs which is also 
keen to get ministerial berths back. The 
ones that are unwilling to participate in 




—that of the Havala-tainted R.K. 
Dhawan, who had earlier been dented 
a ticket to contest elections, as party 
general secretary—that antagonised 
Congress MPs across the board. 

Especially because Dhawan has 
been made in-charge of recruiting 
new members, and with elections 
round the corner, this is a very crucial 
post. The dissidents apprehend that 
Dhawan will ensure only Rao loyalists 
get in. 

* legal preoccupations: The 

dissidents want a Congress president 
who does not spend the better part of 
his time conferring with his lawyers. 
Although he has managed to wriggle 
out of the JMM bribery case for the 
time being and has even bought time 
on the Lakhubhai Pathak case, there 
is always the Imminent return of Sukh 
Ram to plague Rao. 


all thi.s belong to those states where con¬ 
stituents of the United Front are in 
power, such as Bihar, West Bengal and 
Tamil Nadu. 

But if there is a split and a new party is 
formed, then these old equations don’t 
matter. They can be reworked on the 
excuse of a new party, new ties. 

And, above all, the planned conven¬ 
tion has the blessings of 10 Janpath. This 
has given the dissidents a major boost as 
Sonia Gandhi did not similarly bless 
Aijun Singh and N.D. Tiwari’s conven¬ 
tion in 1995. 

Keeping all this in mind, Rao has few 
options left. And he is exercising all of 
them. The first is in the form of sops. 
One rumour is that he has already offer¬ 
ed to appoint three vice-presidents. 
These of course will be from the six 
ewe dissidents such as Sharad Pawar, 
Ghulam Nabi or Rajesh Pilot; or even 
Pranab Mukhcijee. However, it has not 
found favour with the dissidents. 

The other sop which he may offer — 
and if he does, it would imply that he is 
clearly down to his last option — is not 
to contest the coming CWC elections. 
What he could do instead is appoint a 
nominee—either Pranab Mukherjee or 
even A.K. Antony. 

Before he does any of this, however, 
there is one thing he will definitely do; 
sack the astrologer who promised him 
that his bad times will be over after 10 
September. In fact. Rao’s troubles have 
only just begun. • 
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YES MINISTER 


The changing face of the bureaucracy 


T his is a story told of the middle 
of 1992 when Jayalalitha had 
been Tamil Nadu’s chief mini¬ 
ster for a year and at the height 
of her power and acid was 
th'-own on V. Chandralekha, a young 
IAS officer and chairman of the Tamil 
Nadu Industrial Development Corpora¬ 
tion. Around that lime, the wife of a 
senior bureaucrat visited a Madras beau¬ 
ty parlour owned by a friend of Sasikala, 
a close aide of Jayalr.litha now under 
arrest. After the face pack had been 
applied, the owner apparently thrust a 


cordless telephone into her hand and ask 


ed her to call her husband to persuade 


him to sign a tile relating to a controversi 


al land deal. When he demurred, he was 


threatened that his wife’s face would be 




disfigured like Chandralekha’s, and the 
officer promptly cleared the deal. 

Last month, goons attacked T.V. Ven- 
kalaraman, a former chief secretary, and 
his son in their Adyar, South Madias, 
house demanding dcKuments relating to 
a coal import deal done in Jayalalitha’s 
time in which Venkataraman’s name 
figures. ”1 retired two years ago and 1 did 
not indulge in anything illegal" an outra¬ 
ged Venkataraman told Sunday "I have 
not hobnobbed with politicians either. 
How can 1 have any documents? If this 


IAS officers with 
calibre, credibility and 
fortbri}»htness are 
usually without Jobs. 
States also have their 
quota of honest and 
competent officers w ho 
are, for the same 
reasons, u nein ploy a hie 


could happen to a former'chief secreta¬ 
ry, how are ordinary citizens safe*^" 

Few in the bureaucracy, how'cver, 
believe in that son of injured innocence. 
And several IAS officers of Tamil 
Nadu, while horrified by the acid attack 
on Chandralekha, say that she was close 
to Jayalalitha for more than ten years 
before that. And ever since M. Karunani- 
dhi has become chief minister, three IAS 
officers have been arrested for corrup¬ 
tion, two retired ones have been charge- 
sheeted, and a dozen other serving 
bureaucrats are being investigated. Not 
all of them are linked to Jayalalitha’s cor¬ 
rupt regime but it certainly emboldened 
them. "Tamil Nadu had the reputation of 
having the best officers in the 
country," says Ashok 
Jaitly, a secretary-level 
IAS officer who is chief 
of the Council for Advan¬ 
cement of People’s 
Action and Rural Techno- 
logy, in the past tense, 

The reputation of UP- 


RUPINDERSHARMA 
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cadre IAS officers is also 
For 

them have been 

politiciaH'friendly, caste- .; ^ 

ist ^ and corrupt. Since 

August this year, the B JH ; r jj p^^B^ 

cadre has been divided 

over the decision of a l^\, >. 

group of young officers r^ 1 Jin 

of the state’s IAS Associ- ' » H 

ation, led by its secretary, ^ 

S.R. Lakha, to identify, 

by a secret ballot, the 

corrupt offi- y 

of UP. At a meeting HHHIHii^HliiHL..^—JHIHB_ 

of its general body. 92 Union finance minister P. Chidambaram (right): 

members of the associa- ._■. __h«« 

tion were in favour of the twmwork matters 

secret vote and 26 against. Four senior any pressure that may come from 
officers walked out of the meeting and Lucknow or New Delhi, other young 
two others resigned from the association IAS officers have promised to help the 
and one of them, Akhand Pratap Singh, subordinate Provincial Civil ^Services 
principal secretary ofthe housing depart- officers with documents against their 
ment, is alleged to have threatened own seniors in the IAS. ”It is building up 
Lakha. to an explosion in UP,” said a .senior offi- 

The secret vote is fraught with cial in the Union ministry of personnel, 
dangers. Bhaskar Chose, the former 

information and broadcasting secretary. 1^^^ Centre been immune, 

says that the whole exercise is subjec- I^There are many stories of the lob- 
tive and that the object of combating cor- i bying, for instance, that went on for the 


aides with exposure on the sugar scandal 
if they did not support his bid for the top 
job. Another contender secured the sup¬ 
port of Telugu Desam heavyweights but 
he was not condidered because his name 
had figured in the Jain Havala scandal. 

Sii^ramaniam, him¬ 
self, had little political 
pull, and had to contend 
with the opposition of the 
defence minister. He was 
UP’s chief secretary until 
Mulayam Singh Yadav 
removed him from the 
job, and his appointment 
was delayed by nearly the 
fortnight that it took 
Deve Gowda to overco¬ 
me Yadav’s objections. 

But the power play 
hasn’t stopped with the - / 
appointment of Subrama- 
niam. At least three secre- . r: ^ 

taries to the central * ^ 

government and chief ^'t 

secretaries of two states 
arc lobbying with Deve 
Gowda for extension. 


. 


ruption may be defeated, adding, "It can 
also be libellous." He says he under¬ 
stands the feeling of 


Cabinet secretaryship this time. T..S.R. 
Siibramaniam finally got the job for two 
g(H)d reasons: seniority and personal 


young officers but that [ integrity. But it wasn’t 
this isn’t the way to go | before one of the other 



about it. But Lakha and 


company have not aban 


doned their mission, and 


as an insurance against 


front-runners had threaie 
ned .some senior Congres 


smen and their fonner 
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Former IftB secretary Bhaskar Ghose: taking a firm stand 


One of the secretaries is 
keen to be the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Delhi if he docs not get the extension, 
and he has staged a sort of dhania at the 
Prime Minister’s Office (PMO), but 
Deve Gowda is keeping his options 
open. Some of his colleagues ridicule 


him, and some others are scornful. Said 
a secretary to the government, "The man 
will go to any length to get the job. " Add¬ 
ed Jaitly, "I believe that the Cabinet 
secretary should have a fixed tenure of 
two or three years. But why should anyo¬ 
ne else get an extension? There is a prin¬ 


ciple of retirement." 

S urely, there is. But the bureaucracy 
is compromising on far too many 
principles, and seeking extensions is 
seen as a relatively minor breach of 
them. Take corruption. Most cadres 
have been deeply affected, IAS officers 
say, and that perhaps only those of West 
Bengal and Maharashtra (the Bombay 
Port Trust land scandal in which chief 
secretary D.K. Afzulpurkar’s name figu¬ 
res IS again an exception^ are relatively 
immune. Andhra Pradesh and Tamil 
Nadu rate with UP, MP and Bihar 
among the worst cadres. 

"And in general," says Bhaskar 
Ghose, "ten per cent of IAS officers are 
out and out corrupt, and up to 70 per cent 
of them are seeking the easy way out." 
And easy way out means looking the 
other way of corruption in a ministry or 
department; amending policies without 
Cabinet approval to accommodate indi¬ 
viduals; pallying up with politicians for 
promotions or postings to cushy Jobs at 
the Centre (the commerce ministry is 


'Civil servants are not personal attendants of ministers' 

Cabinet secretary T.$.R. Subramanlam on present-day bureaucrats and 

whaVs wrong with the system 


T.S.R. Subramaniam, the Cabinet 
secretary, has been an IAS officer for 
more than 35 years. While his 
appoiroment is not surprising, it 
came about with difficulty. Mulayam 
Singh Yadav, the defence minister, 
was against it, but his seniority in the 
service and his Integrity were the 
decisive factors. Here, he speaks on 
corruption in the service, political 
. iroerference and what ought to be 
done about it. 

(to ocmwlion anMMg MS ofllcMS 

We have a problem but it is not all 
that big to despair. A small 
percentage of officers (it varies frcrni 
cadre to cadre) are, on the one hand, 
tango-ing with politidans, doing 
their bidding for personal benefits, 

. etc., and on the other getting into 
d^ues, becoming casteist and 
^communal. But tlds is a miniscule 
||;p«d?ntage: 10 to 1;5 per cent. The 
‘ f ti&jdiity are upright. 


Officers in the higher civil 
services are not effete. They are 
motivated. But the IS to 20 jper cent 
of corrupt officers are well-identified 


in every cadre. I think we have to 
have a national campaign. We will 
have vety good support from the 
public. 


nUPWDER SHAWM 
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Oeve Gowda with IAS probationers: sending out the right signais 


much in demand) or 
abroad (the various mis¬ 
sions, UN and multilate¬ 
ral lending agencies, the 
several commodity pro¬ 
motion boards, and so 
on); or tagging along 
with them as their PSs 
(pnvate secretaries) or 
OSDs (officers on special 
duty) even through the 
vagaries of their political 
careers. 

The system of having 
an IAS PS is pernicious," 
says Cihosc. "They will 
call up the secretary, 
saying ,'Mantri yeh chah- 
ate hain\ Now you can 
blame the PS, but no, I 
am going to be blaming the secretary 
who accepts the instructions." Ghosc 
will not si>eak of his experiences, but it 
is well know that as l&B secretary, he 
objected to former Prime Minister Nara- 
simha Rao’s press secretary, P.V.R.K. 
Prasad, interfering with D(x>rdarshan’s 


news selection. He demanded written 
instructions from the PM, and this did 
not endear him w ith officials in the PMO. 

And yet, it is something of a surprise 
that Chose became I&B secretary at all. 
Officers with his calibre and credibility 
and forthrightness aie usually 


without Jobs, and N.N. 
Vohra, the lough former 
home secretary, who pre¬ 
pared the controversial 
politician-criminal nexus 
report for the govern¬ 
ment, vouchsafes this, 
saying that two dozen 
such officers are awaiting 
postings in Delhi itself. 
States have their own 
quota of honest and com¬ 
petent officers who are, 
for those reasons, unem¬ 
ployable. Says a secreta¬ 
ry to the government, 
"There arc officers who 
are either in palaces or 
doghouses, depending on 
the regime 

in power, and there are those who are per¬ 
manently in outhouses." 

E xamples of "outhouse" bureaucrats 
abound. S.R. Sathyam was shifted 
from textiles to the department of statis¬ 
tics two years ago because he refused to 


I accept that things have the 
potential of becoming very big if 
they are allowed to deteriorate. 
Somebody told me that many honest 
officers want to hide. We have to 
support them. We cannot be seen to 
have gone soft. 

Earlier, we tolerated many things. 
Now, we have to tell the delinquent 
officers to mend themselves. 

I hope there will be cooperation 
^m courts and CAT (Central 
Administrative Tribunal). They 
should not support the wrong 
candidates on human rights grounds. 

On freqiiMt transfers and 
shorted tenures 

District magistrates (DMs) are 
being transferred in three months. 
What can they do in chat time? 

Before they can get to know the 
tehsiU they are moved out. A DM 
may be doing great work in a district 
and on one matter he falls out with a 
petty politician who makes a beeline 
to the state capital to have him 
transferred. He may not succeed the 

time but in three months^ he may 
succeed. 

Secretaries* commissioners and 
(Electors suj^nded at Iliie (bop 


of a hat. They are flicked away like 
flea. Civil servants are not personal 
servants or personal attendants of 
ministers. All of them must have 
three-year terms. If someone docs 
not do well, punish him. The civil 
servant has a constitutional role to 
play. He has to be allowed to function* 

OnaccountabiHtr 

Civil servants are accountable to 
the people. They have to reform 
themselves, of course. But the 
politician has to be told that the civil 
servant is a public servant. 

On young offteim 

The quality of today’s civil 

"Theadministratioii 
should fie ramrod 
straight and not be 
bentbypoliddans, 
industriaBstsand 
certain Interest 


522 


servant is not inferior to the past. 1 
can speak with audioritjr on this. The 
quality is, if anything, superior. But I 
don't agree that tiwy db not have tide 
models. They do. 

On ImNw oflIetncrairfMilvtote 
Cwiliv 

That ]»ob]em is there. Senior 
officers do osciil^ between the 
Centre and the states but, I agree, we 
have to restore the balance. The 
system should allow more good 
officers to stay in the states. 

Oil sta^gmwiniieiils 
€0ini|itoMpMs 

There will Vways be aberrations. 

It comes from tango-itig.with 
politicians. We have seen examples 
in Delhi. No names. But, aQ the 
same, we cannot start a witch-hunt. 

On Hm Mr* vimr M dMuibig up 
thtbnriMcmcp 

He is very cle^ that the correct 
pec^le must be supported and others 
punished. Theadmimstration should 
w nanuod strai^t iuid not be bent by 
pcdidciius, industrialists and ceriain 
interest groups. He has given me foil 
audiority to dean up the system, a. 
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Power blocks 


It has always been a battle for supremacy between 
the Cabinet secretariat and the PMO 

I n India's Cabinet system of government, the role of the Cabinet secretary is 
crucial. He is the principal adviser on Cabinet procedures and. being head of 
the civil service, gives recommendations for top-level appointments in the 
government. He is also the chairman of the Secretaries Committee. He is also 
meant to get his officers a fair deal and be something of a moral force to the 
service. 

Over time, the office of the Cabinet secretary has devalued and the Prime 
Minister’s Office (PMO) has usuipcd much of its powers. Jawaharla) Nehru 
worked without a secretariat of his own. but l..al Bahadur Shastri set up one 
mainly because he was unsure of himself in foreign policy and economic 
matters. Indira Gandhi increased its clout. 

When Morarji Desai became Prime Minister, 
the Cabinet secretariat regained its primacy, and 
this continued for a time even after Indira 
Gandhi returned to power, this was mainly 
because C.R. KrishnaWamy Rao Sahib, the 
Cabinet secretary, kept things in balance, and 
got along fine with P.C. Alexander, the principal 
secretary to the PM. In Rajiv Gandhi’s tenure, 
the PMO again became powerful. 

Vinod Pande, V.P. Singh’s Cabinet secretary, 
made his office influential again, and after the 
short rule of Chandra Shekhar, the PMO became 
powerful once again in Narasimha Rao’s time. 
A.N. Verma ran it as his fiefdom. 

It is also true that no one of Krishnaswamy Rao Sahib’s stature has become 
Cabinet secretary again. One of his successors had no district experience. 
Another had not even been found fit to be Joint secretary. Besides, several of 
them were intriguers and some financially suspect, and they did not have the 
respect of the service. 

T.S.R. Subramaniarti has a good record and he has set off well, telling an 
interviewer a week before his selection was made public that he would uphold 
the Constitution. Satish Chandran, the principal secretary to the PM and so 
head of the PMO> is a decent, low-profile officer of the old school. Nor is he an 
empire-builder. Maybe, between themselves, they could restore to that Raj 
building with its high portals on one side of the Rashtrapati Bhavan its pristine 
glory. • 



be part of a Rs 2,50()-crore scam involv¬ 
ing sale of prime National Textile Corpo¬ 
ration land in Bombay and other places 
and modernisation of its plants. His 
friends say that they asked him to call 
upon the PN^, then Narasimha Rao, to 
explain his position, but that he refused. 
Surendra Singh, then Cabinet secretary, 
took his case up with Rao three or four 
limes but apparently, A.N. Verma, the 
principal secretary to the Prime Minister 
then, and Sathyam’s cadre-mate from 
Madhya Pradesh, blocked his rehabilita¬ 
tion. Last week. Sathyam refused to 
speak on these matters, but his friends 


say that he remains unbending. 

Madhav Godbole, who quit as home 
secretary following differences on the 
handling of the Babri Masjid issue, was 
also competent and upright. He has 
recently written a searing inside account 
of the political inaction, ii]telligence fai¬ 
lures and administrative lapses that led 
to the demolition of the h.ibri Ma.sjid. 
'The system could not tolerate him," 
says Ghose. 

Suresh V aish at the State Trading Cor¬ 
poration quit too because he refused to 
do deals. And in the years when Zail 
Singh was home minister, there is the 


story of P.S. Appu who resigned as the 
director of the Lai Bahadur Shastri 
National Academy in Mussourie 
because an IAS probationer he had dis¬ 
missed, for brandi.shing a revolver in a 
small Himalayan foothill town and for 
misbehaving with girl probationers, had 
been reinstated by Zail Singh. 

In the states, outhousing has been still 
more blatant. C. Umashanker, who has 
b>een six years in the IAS, was transferr¬ 
ed four times — from Mayiladuturai 
(Nagai Quaid-e-Millel disinct) to Chey- 
yar (Thiruvannamalai district) to Tiru- 
chi to Madurai, and then to Madras for 
the South Asian Federation Games — 
because he refused to please ministers 
and MLAs by distributing relief funds to 
non-exisicnl persons or undervaluing 
government land for private purchase or 
overlooking irregularities in such sche¬ 
mes as the Jawahar Rozgar Yojana or 
the IRDP (Integrated Rural Develop¬ 
ment Programme). He challenged his 
last transfer before the Central Admi¬ 
nistrative Tribunal, and when Karunani- 
dhi took over, he brought in Umashan¬ 
ker into the state’s vigilance team 
investigating bureaucratic corruption. 
Chief secretary K. A. Nambiar has hand¬ 
picked young officers like Umashanker 
and the Tamil Nadu bureaucracy is 
terror-stricken. 

Another officer who has finally got 
his due is M. Madan Gopal, OSD to the 
Union human resource development 
minister. In January 1991, M. Shankara- 
narayanan, one of Karnataka’s finest 
chief secretaries, was removed by the 
new chief minister, S. Bangarappa. and 
later suspended. The marketing of 
IMFL had been nationalised by Banga¬ 
rappa’s predecessor. Veerendra Patil, 
and Bangarappa set about reversing it 
under pressure from the liquor giants in 
the state, and Shankaranarayanan had 
resisted this. Bangarappa also exonerat¬ 
ed several officers indicted by the Lok 
Ayukla, and Shankaranarayanan had 
protested again. For these protests, he 
was suspended. 

Madan Gopal was eight years in the 
service then. Forty IAS officers had 
been transferred at that time from vital 
departments. Months before, Bangarap¬ 
pa had told officers of the Belgaum divi¬ 
sion that he had dossiers on them. Now, 
to members of the Karnataka IAS Asso¬ 
ciation, meeting in Bangalore to protest 
Shankaranarayanan’s suspension, he 
issued another threat: that they could 
face Shankaranarayanan’s fate. Even so, 
Madan Gopal openly took a stand again- 
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U nder a cloud 

Some Tamil Nadu bureaucrats In the dock , 


St the suspension, and himself faced sus¬ 
pension (later revoked) and rapid trans¬ 
fers from one place to another and from 
job to job. But he bears no grudges. "I 
don’t look at my transfers as punishment 
postings," he says. "When you have 
certain values, you stick by them. If that 
means one is kicked out of the job and 
sent elsewhere, one has to face it, that’s 
all." 

Both Umashanker in Tamil Nadu and 
Madan Gopal of Karnataka have been 
lucky, however. One got a break 
because Karunanidhi, in his perhaps last 
stint as chief minister, is determined to 
outstatesman both K. Kamaraj and C 
Rajagopalachari, and has therefore staff¬ 
ed his government with fine officers. 


Dhyaneswaran in police custody: 
feeling the heat 

starting with his chief secretary, Nambi- 
ar. Deve Gowda, more guarded about 
his ambitions, has nevertheless surroun¬ 
ded himself with bright and honest offi¬ 
cers. His principal secretary, Salish 
Chandran, is a 1952-batch officer with a 
spotless reputation, and one of the few to 
refuse an extension in service, and 
Madan Gopal is lucky to have him close 
by. 

Subramaniam is also feisty about his 
reputation, and more than a week before 
he was announced Cabinet secretary, he 
told a national daily that he would 
uphold the Constitution. Bureaucrats 
interpreted this to mean that either his 
predecessors weren’t as constitutional 
as he meant to be or that he was setting 
the terms of his service and the govern¬ 
ment could keep him or can him. "His 
appointment has sent the right signals 
down the line," said a senior home minis¬ 
try official. 


■ A.P. DHYANESWARAN, former 
chairman and managing director of 
Tamil Nadu Minerals Ltd, was said 
to have approved only those 
lucrative granite mining leases 
cleared by Sasikala, Jayalalitha’s 
former aide now under arrest. An 
income tax raid at his residence 
yielded Rs 1.6 crore in cash in gunny 
bags. US $5,000, much gold and 
silver and even expensive diamond 


pieces. Before more than Rs 3 crore 
were recovered from Sukh Ram’s 
residence, this was the largest haul of 
cash. 

Dhyaneswaran was taken into 
custody last month, and in court he 
said that the IT authorities were 
pressurising him to say that the 
unaccounted cash belonged to 
Jayalalitha and Sasikala. The rumour 
in Madras is that he may turn 
approver against Jayalalitha. 

■ HARIBIIASKM, former chief 
secretary of Tamil Nadu and for who 


B ut the rot has spread far too deep, 
and both politicians and bureaucrats 
have connived in this. Then too, slates 
have become so very more powerful 
than before — and with strong govern¬ 
ments — that the Centre has little con¬ 
trol over 70 per cent of the IAS officers, 
who serve in them. "The Government of 


Jayalalitha sou^ ui ui^iivcedej^ V 
foiuthexteaa(oo.He}s!»iferiii>Kiwh ' 
in Madras’lAScircJeaa 'I&ui* . 
(meaning coal in TaitiU) Bhadcar for. .* 
his allcj^ involvem^t in a . 
import scam when he was ctuaniw 
of the Tamil NaduElecttiaty Bo^l. 

The Karunanidhi govemm^t has vi 
charged him with trying to shiefal.. 
DhyaneswararvAflertnelTFaid.aa. 
Dhyaneswaran’^iouse. theCratte'. 
had expr^sed its concern ht a. , , 

communique to the state 
government. It was a polite way ’ 

mlimg it to tate aedrm agauua ' 

Hari Bhaskar wrote backsayinftiw 
the stale govenunent did not^i^ ' .V 
the Ontre’s concern. .• o 

The chaigo^heet pays that •,, ;, 
Bhaskar wrote dte letter widioar ;' 
Jayalalitha’s knowledge. . V .V: 

Bureaucrats in Madras idlegethia^ ' ' 

waswrittmionthedictamsof . • 

Sasikala to protect Phyaneswatym,' - 

■ M.KAUIV«UN, former . 
chairman of the Madras Port Triits(. 'A 
raid at his house yielded cash and 
gold. Before j(Mng the MadmfBott' 
Trust, he was district ccdlectorof ' V 
Coimbatore, where politicians dbse 

to Jayalalitha raked-in money rathe....; 
auedem <rf wine sht^. ,! 

■ C.IMIIIAGIMNDIMN,a^^ X 

industry secretary, was 
charge-sheeted a day bdene he was 
due to retire. He has come under a 
cloud for finalising foe 
Ford-Mabindracw project and - i 
selling shares of govMiunent 
undertakings, among ofoer things. 

Records of at least eight OKMe 
officers are being scrutinised. • 


India has little say in the appointment of 
a chief secretary now," says Vohra. The 
ministry of personnel, once a part of the 
home ministry, and a powerful decider 
of the bureaucratic fates, is now treated 
as an adjunct of the Prime Minister’s 
Office and its powers are limited when 
dealing with officers on their 
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cadre postings. Take the corrupt Tamil 
Nadu oiTicers. For months now» person¬ 
nel ministry officers have known who 
was doing what. But beyond making sug¬ 
gestions to the state government, there 
was little they could do. "If you direct 
the slate government to prosecute an offi¬ 
cer, he could well go to a court and cite 
central interference and get a reprieve," 
said a senior official. 

That is how A.P.Dhyaneswaran, the 
former chief of Tamil Nadu Minerals 
Ltd, a close associate of Sasikala, and 
from whose house income-tax raiders 
recovered Rs 1.60 crorc pti photo 
in gunny bags, US 
$5,(XX), kilos of gold and 
silver, and expensive dia¬ 
mond pieces, escaped the 
dragnet until his arrest 
last month. The Centre 
had expressed its "grave 
concern" about Dhya- 
neswaran soon after the 
raid but Jayiilalitha's 
chief secretary, Hari 
Bhaskar, himself implica¬ 
ted in the coal import 
scandal, wrote back say¬ 
ing that the state govern¬ 
ment did not share this 
concern. Now, Bha.skar 
has been charged with 
having written the letter 

to the Centre without KalpnatHRal 
Jayalalitha s knowledge, 


Pradesh would collapse." Singh has pul 
in his papers possibly to be full time 
with the BSP but they haven’t been 
accepted. "The old norms governing the 
relationship between the political and 
the permanent executive are rarely obser¬ 
ved now," said a secretary to the 
government. 

W hy so? Is it because years of one- 
party rule is at an end now, and the 
great social and political changes of the 
last years have thrown up a new 
undcrclass/criminal class as MPs, 



Kaipnath Ral: scant respect for civil servants 


break between the old-style Indian Civil 
Service officer and the new breed of IAS 
officers. "They were asked to bend," the 
Shah Commission noted, "but they craw¬ 
led." Suddenly, they were not as respec¬ 
table. During a Constituent Assembly 
debate, Sardar Patel had said, "Today, 
my secretary can wri Ic a note oppos¬ 
ed to my views. I have given that free¬ 
dom to all my secretaries. I have told 
them: Tf you do not give your honest opi¬ 
nion for the fear that it will displease 
your minister, please then ydu had better 
go. I will bring another secretary.’ I will 
never be displeased over 
a frank expression of opi¬ 
nion." He was as good as 
his word Tlie recently- 
released Patel papers 
reveal the extraordinary 
differences he had with 
his principal Kashmir 
handler, V.P. Mcnon, 
without any diminish- 
nient of his respect and 
affection for him. 

Set that against Kaip¬ 
nath Rai’s description of 
bureaucrats, "They iirc 
just like 

servants...who 
bring water when you tell 
them to. They should not 
be allowed to act on their 
own," in 1994, when the 
sugar scam was page- 


and bureaucrats allege that Sasikala her¬ 
self dictated it to save Dhyaneswaran, a 
fellow Thevar (a community). 

The Centre could do little either 
when, in a reversal of the situation, 
Mulayam Singh Yadav shamed Subra- 
maniani; or when Laloo Yadav threaten¬ 
ed to hang his chief secretary, A.U. Shar- 
ma, on their first meeting in 1990, from 
the nearest ceiling fan for an administra¬ 
tive lapse, in the presence of other 
people; or when Mayawati, as chief 
minister, effected 6(X) transfers, many of 
them of collectors of upper castes or of 
forwards among the backward classes. 

And the community factor that gave 
Dhyaneswaran Sasikala’s protection 
worked in equal measure with Rai 
Singh, a UP bureaucrat, who is close to 
Kanshi Ram. When Mulayam Singh 
was running a coalition government 
with the Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP), he 
tried transferring Singh out of the welfa¬ 
re department but Singh hit back, 
saying, apparently, "If I am transferred, 
the coalition government in Uttar 


MLAs and other assorted elected repre¬ 
sentatives “-a Phoc>lan Devi, say, who 
has district officials transferred in UP on 
a w him, or a Anand Singh who is connec¬ 
ted to the murder of a Bihar collector, 
and firsl-timc MPs both? 

Yes, and no. The dcstniction of the 
bureaucracy really began in Indira Gan¬ 
dhi’s one-party Congress rule when she 
demanded its "commitment" to her 
governmcMU and not to the Constitution 
or the people. "It gave a lot of wrong 
signals and politicians started interfer¬ 
ing from there," says a senior official in 
the PMO. "At least in some quarters, the 
efficiency of an officer was judged by 
the zeal with which he earned through 
some of the central programmes laid 
under the 2()-poinl programme during 
the Emergency. What happens at the 
Centre gets reflecied in the slates. The 
Centre sets the model Since then, there 
has been a tendency for the boundaries 
between the political and the permanent 
executive to be blurred." 

The Emergency also marked the 


one news, andhe was livid with his 
food secretary, Ashokc Sen. Or compare 
it to the fear of a Madhya Pradesh 
bureaucrat, who, some months ago, in a 
change of heart, wrote a long note in a 
file saying why the Mittal group ought 
not to be allowed to mine Bailadila in 
Bastar until they had made the promised 
roads and hospitals for the trills there, 
and then gone on leave. 

That sort of fear was non-existent, 
say, 36 years ago when Ghose joined the 
IAS. "The political executive was far 
more mature in their handling of the 
bureaucracy then," says Ghose. "They 
understood our role. As the years went 
by, the minister became a changed per¬ 
son. He bred certain responses and attitu¬ 
des. The people changed but the attitu¬ 
des remained the same. And then the 
leaders changed from being men of cha¬ 
racter to being characterless. You had 
the slimy, clerk-like, thieving Sukh 
Ram come in, or a venal one like Kaip¬ 
nath Rai." 

Their placements are little better. 
And. with the end of one-party rule, the 
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decline has continued apace. It is still 
not all too evident at the Centre which 
has the first true coalition government 
since Independence. "As long as there is 
a clear programme, like the common 
minimum programme that this govern¬ 
ment has, with regard to politics, the eco¬ 
nomy and society, there is really little dif¬ 
ference between a one-party or a 13-par¬ 
ty government," said a senior official in 
the PMO. This is, in a limited way, true. 
T.S.R.Subramaniam is not the first Cabi¬ 
net secretary to have faced problems get¬ 
ting that job, and the wonder is that he 
got it, despite the pulls and pressures. 

But in the states, the situation is diffe¬ 
rent. They reflect the changed social 
realities still more closely. You could 
argue that Phoolan Devi is not the first 
MP to have district officials transferred 
in UP. Nor have caste equations become 
crucial only now in the transfer and pro¬ 
motion of officers. But if, earlier, there 
was a degree of surreptiliousness in tran¬ 
sferring an official or in promoting an 
officer on caste grounds, now, the same 
things are done blatantly, and so meant 
to be object lessons to those hurt or bene¬ 
fited by them. "Earlier, a bureaucrat, 
especially a collector, couldn’t take the 
risk of annoying a Congressmcin," said 
Ajit Jogi, a Congress MP and a former 
IAS officer. "Now, there is a man from 
every party in a district, and there is a 
coalition government at the Centre. So, 
he has to do the balancing act." 

T his is better than being one-sided, 
though it is not always easier to do. 
The new collectors coming into the servi¬ 
ce seem better-equipped to handle these 
challenges, being older, several having 
professional qualifications, and some 
even being graduates of the best manage¬ 
ment schools. But how are they? 

Ashok Jaitly, who interacts with a 
large number of them in the course of his 
work, finds them enthusiastic. Bhaskar 
Ghose says that the more realistic of 
them want power, a flag car, a house, 
and servants. Adds N.N, Vohra, "For the 
new entrant into the service, there is no 
role model. But there is a role model in 
the other kind of officer of unproven abi¬ 
lity and proven corruption. The grabb¬ 
ing complex was there even when I joi¬ 
ned. But it was not so overarching. " 
Usually, the first 12-15 years of servi¬ 
ce were productive. There was idealism 
and there was job satisfaction. There 
was much direct dealing with politicians 
as collector, SDO or as the CEO of a cor¬ 
poration, and some of these experiences 


were good and some downright bad. If 
the experiences were mostly bad, cynic¬ 
ism set in early. In many others, it set in, 
if it did, in the 16lh year when an officer 
reaches the super-time .scale and there 
begins the long wait for the next promo¬ 
tion. "You started going rotten at this 
stage," says Jogi. Now, as the cases of 
some of the corrupt Tamil Nadu cadre 
officers show, it sets in far, far earlier. 
"Young officers have a lifestyle which is 
difficult to explain on the basis of their 
income," says Jaitly. 

Even if an officer is not corrupted, dis- 



Says N.N. Vohra, former 
Union home secretary, 
"There is no role model 
for a new entrant in the 
administrative service" 


illusionment takes its toll. "An honest, 
hcirdworking officer needn’t be overly 
affected seeing his batchrnate getting 
cushy postings, living nchly, or general¬ 
ly getting by without slogging," says a 
senior officer. "It is easy to loath such a 
person. But what if the only reward that 
your work gets is a .scries of punishment 
postings? And what if, over a period of 
time, you are rendered workless. How 
long can you take it?" 

There is another connected problem 
that the more sensitive IAS officers face. 
It arises from the feeling being as direc¬ 
tionless as the politicians. "Is the politici¬ 
an guiding me?" queries an officer. 
"Clearly, no. Indrajil Gupta epitomises 
that helplessness when he says he can do 
little to check the criminalisation of poli¬ 
tics. I do not know how the ICS would 
have reacted to any agenda of develop¬ 
ment where it does not know what it is." 

At the lower levels there is still the 
thrill of knowing you can make a differ¬ 
ence if you wish. Some collectors, for 
instance, have got those on the food- 
for-work programme to take money 
instead of food in recompense and buy 


the food in the open market because it is 
cheaper than that supplied through the 
public distribution system (PDS). (The 
high-issue prices of foodgrains have 
made PDS supplies more expensive.) 

K.R. Venugopal, who worked N.T. 
Rama Rao’s mid-day scheme, met his 
nemesis in the PMO where he ran afoul 
of A.N. Verma. Now, he runs an NGO in 
Nepal and friends say he is relieved to be 
out of the bureaucracy. But the IAS has 
lost a brilliant, if unorthodox, officer. 
"We ought to restructure the 
bureaucracy," .says Jaitly, himself ah 
unconventional officer with a bias for 
welfare assignments. "We are 
top-heavy." 

One of his ideas is to attach more 
.senior officers to the district. The collec¬ 
tor, he thinks, should be of the rank of 
joint-secretary or commissioner. "The 
thrust, especially after the reforms pro¬ 
gramme, has to be on development," he 
says, "and we have to bolster the dis¬ 
tricts. A young collector handles Rs 
100-150 crore of funds for some 35 anti- 
poverty programmes alone, and we have 
to review this." This will give the servi¬ 
ce the much-needed direction, generate 
more work for senior officers and bring 
the bureaucracy closer to the people, 
something that now remains only an 
ideal. 

But equal attention has to be paid to 
the growing corruption in the service. 
Few would have expected the Tamil 
Nadu service to become so disreputable 
even five years ago but it has. Voting the 
three most corrupt officers of Uttar 
Pradesh is not a very nice idea, but the 
young officers did not have any real 
options. There is little to suggest that 
Kalpnath Rai has regretted calling secre¬ 
taries to the government chaprasis even 
after a spell in jail and it is not a descrip¬ 
tion calculated to engender confidence 
in the civil service. 

Nor does there seem any immediate 
reprieve from such ministers as Sukh 
Ram. Can T.S.R. Subramaniam, as the 
head of the service and self-avowed 
upholder of the Constitution, change 
things even a little? He had better try. 
And the good men on Raisina Hill 
should come to his aid. "Otherwise, in 
five years time," warns a secretary to the 
government, "people will start to throw 
stones at IAS officers." 

ft could happen, looking at things, a 
lot earlier. • 

N.V. Submmmilmn/HmwOmMwhh 
Umk0Mh/BmgtikHm 
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Measure for 
measure 


Assam chief minister Prafulla Mahanta hanks 
on the army to counter stepped-up ULFA 
operations 


P rafulla Kumar Mahanta has 
been in the eye of a storm 
ever since he assumed offi¬ 
ce as Assam’s chief mini¬ 
ster four months ago. 
Widespread ethnic riots in western 
Assam’s Kokrajhar district, several kill¬ 
ings by the militant United Liberation 
Front of Assam (ULFA) and the Bodo 
Security Force (BdSF) and their refusal 
to negotiate with the government have 
kept Mahanta on his toes. 

The five-party alliance led by Mahan¬ 
ta took office on 15 May after having 
routed the Congress(I) in the April-end 
polls. In less than 24 hours after the new 
government look over, the SP of upper 
Assam’s Tinsukia district was killed by 
ULFA militants in a meticulously plann¬ 
ed and well-executed operation. The 
next day, a high-profile journalist and a 


staunch ULFA supporter, Paiag Das, 
was murdered in the heart of Guwahaii 

The train of events over the first 48 
hours has continued since then. Clashes 
between the Bodos and vSanthals in Kok¬ 
rajhar district have left nearly 200 
people dead and more than two lakh 
people homeless. Tension still prevails 
in the makeshift camps of the area. 

The biggest problem facing the 
government now is the ULFA's refusal 
to respond to peace overtures. Contrary 
to general expectation that the militant 
outfit would be more willing to negotia¬ 
te peace with an Asom Gana Panshad 
(AGP) government, ULFA has stepped 
up its activities forcing Malianta to stick 
to unpopular measure like continued 
army operation. 

But as Mahanta’s supporters point 
out, he had no other choice. Says a politi¬ 


cal observer; "With the militants having 
stepped up their killings and indulged in 
large-scale extortions thioughout the 
stale, the chief minister was Icit with no 
other alternative but to depend upon the 
army to bnng the situaliori under 
control." 

The catch, however, was that the 
ACiP’s pre-poll plank was grounded in 


SIGNS OF MATURITY 



Mahanta's deft handling of his political allies seems to be paying off 


I t’s an incongraous mix at fust 
sight. That the AGP would ally 
itself with the Left parties would be 
unthinkable two years ago. But politi¬ 
cal expediency and the ground realit¬ 
ies in Assam tefore tlw last Assemb¬ 
ly polls saw the AGP and its one-ti¬ 
me bete noire, the CPI(M), come 
together. 

Today, the CPI(M) may have 
refrained from joining the AGPmini- 
stry, but the CPI is very much aconsti- 
tuent of the government. For Mahan- 
' ' ta, who led the movement against 
foreign nationals in the Eighties, it 
must have been a novel ekpetience to 
share the spmls of power with the 
leftists. 


But it speaks volumes for his politi¬ 
cal maturity that he has involved not 
only the CPI and the CPI(M) but also 
the CPI(ML)-affiliated Autonomous 
State Demand Committee (ASDC), 
and surprisingly, the United People’s 
Patty of Assam (Un*A), in decision 
making. 

The recently formed UPPA’s 
main architect, Abdul Muhib Majum- 
dar, an ex-Congtesstnan, is consider¬ 
ed to be the man behind the contenti¬ 
ous IM (DT) Act, 1983. The con¬ 
troversial Act has been considered to 
be a major hurdle to detecUng fore¬ 
igners in the state. WUle in dterestof 
the country a suspected foreign^ has 


to prove his citizenship, in Assam the 
onus of proof lies on the objector. 

What is more, Mahanta has manag¬ 
ed to get the support of his lefti.sl com¬ 
rades on the issue of letting the army 
continue its operations in Assam des¬ 
pite the ASE>C demanding its 
withdrawal. 

In the person of Promode Gogoi, 
veteran CPI leader and now the sta¬ 
te’s flood control minister, Mahanta 
is ludey to have someone who has a 
close rapport with the militants as 
.well as the Union^ome minister, 
Indnyit Gupta. So far, Mahanta 
has ^n lucky in managing these 
codtradictions. But how long his 
luck will hold remains to be seen. 
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If Prafulla Mahanta remains firm and yet 
keeps his search on for a solution to the 
insurgency problem with or without the 
army (above), he is bound to endear 
himself to the common man of his state 


reversing iheCongressd) policy of bank¬ 
ing on the army for putting an end to 
insurgency in the stale. Hven three days 
before it formally assumed power, an 
AGP delegation had asked the state 
Governor, Lok Nath Misra, to withdraw 
the army. 

T o his credit, hov/cver, Mahanta did 
not allow the issue to grow into one 
of prestige and allowed the troops to car¬ 
ry on Operation Rhino, relaunched short¬ 
ly before the Assembly election results 
began coming in. His only instruction to 
the army was: do not harass innocent vil¬ 
lagers and act in tandem with the state 
government. 

But recourse to force was not Mahan- 
ta’s only option. He knew that people 
expected the AGP government to strive 
for peace and a negotiated settlement 
with the militants. So he offered ^uncon- 
dilionaP talks. 

While there was no reaction from the 
BdSF. the ULFA refused even to consi¬ 
der the offer accusing the AGP govern¬ 
ment of "bowing to colonial exploiters". 

ULFA’s reaction was predictable. 
But Mahanta was not amused. He made 
it clear that no government would tolera¬ 
te anarchy and "the army would stay as 
long as violence in the state is not put 
down". Simultaneously, he asked senior 
minister and veteran CPI leader Promo¬ 
de Gogoi to get in touch with the ULFA 
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leadership. Mahanta also pressured the 
Centre. Prime Minister H.D. Deve 
Gowda, to be precise, for clearance to 
negotiations with the banned outfit. 

Finally, apparently under pressure 
from several leading citizens, the ULFA 
I set three preconditions for talks with the 
government. It said the talks must be 
held in a third country, must address the 
question of a "sovereign, independent 
Assam" and must be attended by obser¬ 
vers from the United Nations. 

The Centre found ULFA's precondi¬ 
tions unacceptable as Union home mini¬ 
ster Indrajit Gupta had already made it 
clear that sovereignly was not negotia¬ 
ble. Mahanta, predictably, was disap¬ 
pointed with the turn of events, but 
remained committed to firmness in tackl¬ 
ing violence and—more importantly — 
a negotiated settlement. 

D emonstrating rare political matu¬ 
rity, seldom evident in his earlier 
tenure as CM between 1985-90, Mahan¬ 
ta has so far remained unruffled. "No 
government can allow anarchy to rule. 
At the same time, it is for the people as a 
whole who will have to oppose ^e cult 
of violence that has overtaken the slate," 
he said in his hard-hitting Independence 
Day speech. 

Yet, the ULFA has shown no inclina¬ 
tion to negotiate. Instead, it has lately 
adopted a more belligerent stance and 


started using new tactics to hit out again¬ 
st the army and paramilitary forces. 

But it wouldn't be fair to judge the 
new' government on just one issue, even 
if it is as important as the ULFA question. 

Mahanta's government has been pla¬ 
gued by financial crisis of an unprece¬ 
dented proportion. It has not been able to 
initiate any development work during 
the past three months with the Centre yet 
to sanction the plan money. 

It was as laie as 22 August that j 
Assam’s annual plan for 1996-97 was j 
finalised by the Planning Commission. 
And even the plan money would barely 
suffice to meet the government’s month¬ 
ly requirements. 

To compound its problem, floods 
have once again ravaged large areas of 
the state. To tide over the financial cri¬ 
sis, Mahanta has sought a five-year 
moratorium on repayment of the state’s 
loans, a request still awaiting response 
from the Centre. 

The only thing working in his tavour 
is that people are willing to let the chief 
minister settle down and give him a chan¬ 
ce to correct the AGP’s past mistakes. If 
he remains firm and yet keeps his search 
on for a solution to the insurgency pro¬ 
blem, he is bound to endear himself to 
the common man of his state. • 

Nlthi/LQokhal0/QuwMhaH 






Token presence 

Kanti Singh *s rise symbolises all that is wrong with the United Front 


K anti Singh, minister of stale in the human 
resources development ministry, called a mee¬ 
ting a few days after she got the job. Officials 
prepared themselves well, expecting that they 
would have to brief the first-time minister 
from scratch. 

They needn't have bothered. The minister sat through 
the meeting and asked a few questions. But every time she 
would say something, her eyes would swivel to Mr Kanti 
Singh, who sat beside her for the entire 75 minutes. His 
mannei was unintrusive, but the message was clear: in this 
ministry, it was the minister’s husband who wore the pants. 

And not just her husband. The few weeks that she was 
minister apparently qualified her to seek a promotion. 
From human resources development, she was shifted to 
the infinitely powerful coal ministry. *'Yeh sah Lalooji key 
chalte hua hai," she told reporters. For some reason, this 
elicited ribald laughter in Patna. 

Tliat a housewife like Kanti Singh — with hardly any 
experience of politics—could rise to such a powerful offi¬ 
ce is testimony to the United Front's commitment lo the 
empowerment of women, say partymen. But in many 
ways, Kanti Singh’s rise and rise is a metaphor for all that 
is wrung with the United Front. 


ON THE face of it, it is difficult to fault H.D. Deve Gowda 
for Kanti Singh's appointment. Those involved in the anti- 
Kmergency movement in Bihar in the mid-Seventies say 
they never saw Kanti Singh on the scene. But wc have to 
take Laloo Yadav’s word for it that Singh came into poli¬ 
tics at that lime, like the thousands of idealistic young 
people who were radicalised by that political experience. 
(Many of them have quit the Janata Dal out of disgu.st and 
are working in the field now). 

At this time, Keshav Singh, Kami’s husband, was an 
overseer with the Bihar public works department. No one 
remembers Kanti as displaying any extraordinary talent 
for mobilisation, leadership or politics. 

But Laloo Yadav must have detected some spark. For in 
1992, he thought she was politically mature enough to be 
appointed party general secretai^. Amid unspoken hosti¬ 
lity, Kanti Singh was given charge and was later made to 
contest the Assembly election. 

In 1996, Lakx) fell she could become an MP. She was 
given the VikramganJ seat in west Bihar to contest from. 
This was the area of influence of Laloo’s sala (wife’s bro¬ 
ther). So it was all cosily in the family. 

Laloo worked hard for his protege’s success. Not only 
did he himself go to VikramganJ to campaign for Kanti, 
but also ordered four or five ministers in the state govern¬ 
ment to work for her. She had a formidable opponent — 
Vashist Narayan Singh, a senior Samata Party candidate 
who had been close to Laloo once. She won (the election is 


under dispute) by a margin of 800-odd voles. 

Her name was recommended for a ministership and 
when Laloo fell she hadn't got her due, she was given a ‘bet¬ 
ter’ ministry. 

So obviously, Kanti Singh says her lord and master is 
Laloo Prasad Yadav. This is true in more w ays than one. 

THERE ARE many in politics, especially women, who 
have shown talent, and with a little bit of help from politi¬ 
cal gtxlfalhers, have shown a meteoric ri.se. 

Sushma Swaraj of the BJP, for instance, needed no help. 
But whenever party president L.K. Advani felt she W'as dif¬ 
fident about her capabilities, he w^as the one who advi.sed 
her to be more ambitious. 

Rajiv Gandhi was re.sponsible for launching several 
faces—ithelpcd if they were pretty—and turning compet¬ 
ent professional women into competent pi^liticians. 

No one would have objected if Kanti Singh had been 
either and Laloo had tried lo further her career. But when 


That Kanti Singh, a housewife with 
little political experience, could 
rise to such a powerful office is 
testimony to the United Front’s 
commitment to the empowerment 
of women, say partymen 


he was asked why H.D. Deve Gowda had appointed Kanti, 
he said: "Because wc needed a woman in the government." 

A mystified Maneka Gandhi asked the same question. 
Not only was she expelled from the party, but the party’s 
women’s wing pilloried her for it. 

Lakx) Yadav can be excused for defending Kanti. He 
needs reliable right-hand men — and women — in Delhi 
and the coal ministry has a direct bearing on politics (and 
finance) in Bihar. 

The United Front is a hostage lo the Bihar chief mini¬ 
ster. So competence has to be defined by the yardstick 
Yadav sets. 

The net result is, India has a woman minister of state for 
coal, bu^ the decisions are all taken in consultation with the 
two men in her life: Laloo Yadav and Mr Kami Singh. 
Those who can see things going wrong keep quiet. After 
all, isn’t Kanti Singh the embodiment of woman power? 

And can anyone be faulted for equating the United 
Front government with incompetence and tokenism? • 
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Strongarm tactics 


America’s attack on Iraq draws severe criticismfrom the Third World 



,. , Saddam Hussein is not an easy man to like 

{- JL ' , defend. He is utterly unpredictable 

^ and seems to have a genius for miscalciila- 
' - ‘ misjudgement. In view of this, the 

- main point about the US missile attacks on 
Iraq is not their success or otherwise but the 
remarkably little international support the 
HllllimilllHIl Americans have received, it is also note¬ 
worthy that though the action was tiiken in rcspon.se to Sad¬ 
dam’s "unacceptable’' intervention in the Kurdish-inhabited 
northern Iraq, the cruise missiles were targeted on southern 
Iraq where he is in a better position to damage American inter¬ 
ests if he so chooses. In other words, a desire to "punish" Sad¬ 
dam is the main motive force behind the American action, not 
concern for the Kurds. 

I Britain has, of course, followed the US to use The 
Guardian s old but telling phrase, "nose to bum". So have 
Japan and Germany. — 

For the rest there is either cri¬ 
ticism of the Clinton policy 
or sullen silence. France has 
been particularly outspoken 
from among America’s 
traditional allies. Russia and 
China have been even shar¬ 
per. In other words, three of 
the five pennanent members 
of the UN Security Council 
are out of sympathy with 
American aims in relation to 
Saddam’s Iraq. 

No wonder then that they 
are also questioning the US 
claim that its unilateral 
attacks on Iraq and equally 
arbitrary decision to extend 
the "No Fly Zone" in sou- 1 
them Iraq have the ' 
sanction of a UN Security Council resolution 
passed five years ago when the rainbow coali¬ 
tion again.st Saddam was still intact. 



In this context the critical reaction to 
the US action in the Third World, especially 
among the Arab countries some of which are 
America’s staunch allies, becomes both cmci- 
al and revealing. The Arab League collective¬ 
ly has blamed the US for violating "both Iraqi 
Sovereignty and international law". Saudi 
Arabia has expressed its unhappiness and Jor¬ 
dan has declared that it would not allow its ter¬ 
ritory to be used for any military action again¬ 
st Iraq. Egypt is dependent on the US for aid 
amounting to US $2 billion a year which 


Bill Clinton’s 
military action 
enjoys widespread 
support within 
America and this is 
what matters to him 
barely two months 
before the 

presidential election 


explains its pusillanimity over the CTBT. On the issue of the 
latest pounding of Iraqi targets, however, Egypt too has been 
unequivocal in its opposition. • 

Pakistan the.se days is engaged in a massive exercise to win 
American favour, particularly with an eye to Kashmir. For 
this purpose it has even tried to soften its position on the 
CTBT but without any success for fear of Pakistani public opi¬ 
nion. And yet, on the American attacks on Iraq, it has been 
quick to take exception, pointedly raising the issue of Iraqi 
sovereignty. 

India’s expression of "grave concern" over the American 
missile attacks and the possible consequences for peace and 
security in an explosive region is also a landmark of sorts. 
Understandably, it is Indian policy not to provoke avoidable 
controversy or conflict with the United Slates. Unfortunately, 
during Niirasimha Rao’s five years, this policy has degenerat¬ 
ed into meek silence over even the worst American excesses. 


The sound policy on the 
CTBT followed by Deve 
Gowda and Inder Gujral 
should have been indication 
enough to all concerned that 
the present Indian govern¬ 
ment will not slur over 
wrong actions of America, 
especially when both high 
principles and vital Indian 
interests are involved. No 
one should be under any illu¬ 
sion about the disruptive 
effect of the American 
action on oil supplies to 
India. The Indian energy 
scene is already bleak. A 
stale of affairs in West Asia 
where the flow of oil could 
be impeded will be a dis¬ 
aster. Already, world oil prices have risen. 

A careful look at the situation also reveals 
that America is not unduly worried about the 
sharp division of opinion in the world over its 
actions in response to something which Sad¬ 
dam Hussein did within his own territory. 
Clinton’s military action enjoys widespread 
support within America and this is what mat¬ 
ters to him barely two months before the presi¬ 
dential election. Before the cruise missiles 
were launched Bob Dole had made 
snide remarks about Clinton’s inaction. Now 
he is quiet and Clinton’s action has been 
endorsed as much by Republican General 
Scoweroft as by the Democratic Senator, 
Sam Nunn. • i 
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SPOTUeHT 


Golden 

GIRL 




You know 
you are on 
the ‘write’ track when a 
British publishing giant 
— Flamingo— buys the 
rights of your First novel 
for a whopping I ,.‘>0,000 
pounds. America's 
Random House dishes out 
another 1,00,(KK) pounds. 
Ami Publishers in Italy and 
Germany offer similarly 
astounding figures. 

Clearly, Big Things lu-e 
in store for Anindhati 
Roy, who has stormed the 
literary world with her 
28()-page novel. The God 
of Small Things. And why 
not? With God and 
Godwin — Arundhati's 
literary agent—firmly on 





Anindhati Roy: stonningthe IKeraiy worid 

her .side, the 36-year-old claim that such bids are 
author couldn’t have rare for any author’s first 

asked for better. literary work. But Roy is 

The British media unfazed by the hoopla. "1 


A STEP IN THE RIGHT 
DIRECTION 



Chlnni Prakaah: dancing hia way Into direction 


|H|HH Chinni 
IHiHH Prakash is 
going to unveil a different 
side to himself as he 
prepares to make his 
directorial debut with 
Ghunghat. 

The much-sought-after 
choreographer—whose 
biggest claim to fame is 
the Jumma Chumma 
number—has apparently 
got bored with his old job 
and feels that it’s time he 
tried his hand at direction. 

"After 19 years you 
tend to repeat yourself so I 
thought of a change," he 
says. 

He has finalised the 
cast and expects to start 
shooting .soon. And that’s 
not all; Chinni Prakash 
hasbaggedasecond film 
—an ABCL project — 
even before he could say 
Lights, Camera, Action! 


\ 


I 


don’t think how much I 
got is a measure of how 
good the book is," is all 
she’s saying. 


The 

WORLD IS 
LOST 


All is lost 
forM.R. 

Gopakumar. 

The 45-year-old 
Malayali actor may have 
made it to the headlines 
when he was offered a 
meaty role in Steven 
Spielberg’s The Lost 
World. But, 
unfortunately, he 
couldn’t make it to Los 
Angeles. 

Reason: Gopakumar 
was asked to rush down at 
a very short notice. And 
the postal accounts 
employee from 
Trivandrum hadn’t 
bargained for the hurdles 
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RAVI SHANKARAN.'WIDE angle 


Compiled by SHAFQUAT All 


Velvet 

VOICE 



Ustatf Raza All: waiting to 
be heard 

If you 
haven’t 
heard Ustad Ra/a Ali 


Khan, you’re missing out 
on something. 

The problem is that the 
young vocalist is better 
known as Ustad Bade 
Ghulam Ali Khan’s 
grandson. So Raza Ali is 
straining every chord as 
much to be heard as to 
come out of his illustrious | 
grandfather’s shadow. 1 

But that is not to say | 
that the present Khalifa of j 
the Patiala (Ka.sur) 
gharana has not inherited 
the richness of music 
from his father, Ustad 
Munnawar Ali Khan, and 
his grandfather. 

Today, he’s a regular at; 
most classical functions. 
More recently, Raza Ali 
drew applause from such 
macstros as Pandit Jasraj 
when he was invited by 
Ustad Amjad Ali Khan to 
perform at a function in 
Gwalior. 


only a work permit would 
do and that was going to 
take some time to come 
through. And Spielberg 
just couldn’t wait. 



Good morning 

BOMBAY 



SoRb^ HNIIMt alllfllllglMM* 


Eatyouif 
hearts dot 
guys.' Sof^iyaHaque 
has finally airived. 

In ztmehi Mumbai 
thatis. 

Knowing how the 
music scene is hotting 
up in India and how 
veejays have never had 
itsogood—thanks to 
Channel V—the 
pin^ty 

singer-tmned^hostess . 
was not going to mis$i 
out on the action. So 
Sopbiya decided to 
pack her bags and land 
up in Bombay lot^ 

^tock and decibel. 

That means that the 


BuhyBhadasofthis 
planet better be 
. Warned. Because fite 
Sophiya lass has all 
that it takes to draw the 
crowds. Sample: it was 
Sqphiya, not Ruby, 
who set pulse tacing 
on the Oiani^l V toad 
shows. 

Steady, the 
BaiiigiadeShi-English 
Veejay anchors three 
shows —-Over the 
JEdge, Rewind and 
launch Pad —and 
there is talk that 
Channel V is going to 
castherinacotq>le 
mote. And that could ^ 
only inean good news. 
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W ith a pedigree like her’s, what else could 
Kalpana Lajnii have done but become a 
filmmaker? She counts Guru Dutt, Atma- 
ram, Devi Dutt and Shyam Senegal 
amongst her relatives (her mother, the 
artist Lalita Lajmi, is Guru Duit’s sister) and it was obvi¬ 
ous to everyone in the family that Kalpana would get into 
the creative arts sooner rather than later. 

But although she underwent an apprenticeship with 
Benegal and worked on such path-breaking films as 
Ankur, it wasn’t until her own second film, the highly 
acclaimed Rudali with Dimple Kapadia playing a hyped- 
up, dc-glamouriscd lead, that Lajmi shot into national pro¬ 
minence. And now that her third film Darmiyan has gone 
into the final stages of filming, Lajmi is set to hit the headli¬ 
nes again. 

Even before its release, Darmiyan has got the sort of 
publicity which is usually reserved for block-busters. The 
theme itself is startling enough: the film deals with the rela¬ 
tionship between a film star and her hermaphrodite .son. 

Set against the backdrop of the Hindi film industry of 
the Forties and the Fifties, "it deals with the life and times 
of a famous film star who we see at the peak of her career 
and its nadir," says l.ajmi. "We also see her relationship 
with her only child — a hermaphrodite." 



The PLOT 


thickens 

After Ek Pal and Rudali, filmmaker Kalpana 
iMjmi is dealing with yet another unusual 
subject in Danniyan.' hermaphrodites 



Shah ftukh Khan: too hot to handio 



Arif Zakarla: ioftablo boy 


Lajmi had originally intended to have 
Shah Rukh Khan play the hermaphro¬ 
dite. (The film star is played by Kiron 
Kher). But at the last minute, Khan 
chickened out — probably because he 
fell that such a role would be detrimental 
to his image as a hero. 

Lajmi was unfazed and signed on Arif 
Zakaria, a television actor who currently 
appears on Zee TV’s Campus. 

For Lajmi, this was probably one of 
the more minor problems she’s had to 


deal with. After her first film, Ek Pal, 
made in 1987, she went into a long per¬ 
iod of hibernation, and film critics who 
had been unanimous in their prai.se of 
the film, dismissed her as a onc-film 
wonder. 

In fact, l^ajmi was lying low trying to 
raise funds for her next film. Writing for 
Cinema In India, she noted, "F would put 
lack of enlightened finance as one of the 
primaiy rea.sons why new filmmakers 
are not able to make their mark and why 
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Kalpana L^jmi: *"1 do touch upon 
unufuial Mihjacts, but I still have a 
long way to go” 


new wave cinema is still dominated by 
its pioneers who are now in their 40s and 
50s." 

Starring Shabana Azmi, Nasecruddin 
Shah and Farooquc Shaikh, Ek Pal was 
made on a shoe-string budget: none of 
the actors took any money from Lajmi. 
Later, distributors refused to touch it 
since it dealt with an extremely uncon¬ 
ventional topic for its time — a 
woman’s extra-marital affair. Finally, 
Lajrni solved the problem by giving 
them the film on a 20 per cent commis¬ 
sion basis. 

But it was Lajmi who had the last 
laugh. Made on a Rs 22 lakh budget, Ek 
Pal mopped up Rs 1 crore. Rudali, on 
the other hand, cost Rs 38 lakh: it made 
Rs 9 crore. 


T he three-year gap after Ruclali, is 
somewhat comprehensible in the 
light of this scenario. Lajmi has been 
busy getting funds together. Moreover, 
the research has been meticulous and 
right from studying medical volumes to 
understanding what hermaphrodites are 
all about, Lajmi has gone out of her way 
to make sure the film is not short on facts. 

Each detail has been painstakingly 
researched, and since Darmiyan deals 



Darmiyan has been set 
by well-known singer 
and music composer 
Bhupen Hazarika and is 
authentic to the period 
from the 1940s to the 
1960s 

■■ 


ItakhM (left) with Dimple Kaipadia In 
Rudslt ft wasn't until her aecand film 
that Lp|mi shot Into national 
promlnonca 


with a certain period in Indian cinema, 
Lajmi is conscious that she will be contri¬ 
buting to cinematic history. The music 
has been set by well-known singer and 
music composer Bhupen Hazarika (in 
the past she has worked as his program¬ 
me manager to meet her daily expenses) 
and is authentic to the period from the 
1940s to the 1960s. She has also divided 
each period: the age of Suraiya, the 
Madhubala period and finally the Saira 
Banu-Rajendra Kumar period. Simi¬ 
larly, the choreography and costumes 
have also been thoroughly researched to 
lend authenticity. 

Lajmi, however, doesn't see herself 
as a path-blazer. "I don’t think I con¬ 
sciously craft a film," she says. "I am 
more of a passionate and emotional 
writer. I do touch upon unusual subjects, 
but I still have a long way to go." 

With her third film just around the cor¬ 
ner, Lajmi is certainly being needlessly 
self-effacing. Or mayte, she’s just super- 
stitous and believes in those ‘three’ 
things. 

Darmiyan has already raised expecta¬ 
tions to a rather high level. Will Lajmi 
be lucky third time around? If the first 
two films are any indication, there are no 
prizes for guessing that she will. • 
SalonlZaffmrty^omibay 

















"I am not a 
megalomaniac" 

Jayalalitha unplugged: angry, bitter, vulnerable, 
wistful, nostalgic, honest, aggressive and ambitious 


This is probably the longest interview Jayalalitha 
has ever given — it is ceriaintv the frankest ami most 
candid interx’iew she has given after her defeat. 

That she chose to give it to Sunday is something of 
a surprise. "I read your magazine every week," she 
told Vir Sanghvi and Sreedhar Pillai, "even though 
you are constantly unfair to me." But after an hour- 
and-a-half spent chatting off-the-record, she agreed 
to a photo se.s.sion and a two-and-a-half-hour inter¬ 
view the following week. 

Though it was more by accident than design, the 
interview fell into two parts, one dealing with the pre¬ 
sent and the other, a biographical account of the 
events that shaped her into the Jayalalitha » <' know. 

Some readers will find her vulnerable: others will 
findheraggre.ssive. But the interviewers were charm¬ 
ed by her accessibility and frankness. This was not 
the Jayalalitha of six months ago. 

Sunday: Since we last spoke, some of 
your former ministers — who had 
left you — have been raided. What 
do you make of the raids on S. Kanap- 
pan, C. Aranganayagam and S. 
Muthuswamy? 

Jayalalitha: There was no choice. 

Justice Shivappa asked the govern¬ 
ment’s lawyers why they were engag¬ 
ing in selective victimisation. He asked 
why they hadn’t raided certain people 
and he mentioned them by name. 

SUNDAY 1^1 Suptmnbar 1996 


Q: The general view in Madras seems to be that 
they were ‘friendly raids'. 

A: Ft wa:, very strange that on the very day that Kanap- 
pan’s houses were being raided in 23 places all over 
the state, he chose that day to withdraw his petition 
for anticipatory bail. 

When a person’s hou.se is being raided, that is the 
time you ask for bail. But this shows that he was quite 
sure that he was not going to be arrested and nothing 
would come of it. 

T iiad received inside information that he was act¬ 
ing on Mr Karunanidhi's advice because had he pres¬ 
ided his anticipatory bail petition, the judge would 
have asked if a ca.se was pending against Kanappan. 
The goveniment would have had to say no. Then the 
judge would have asked if an FIR had been filed. 

If they said 'yes’, the judge would have wanted to 
know why they hadn't arrested him. If they said ‘no’, 
then it would have shown that the government had 
taken no action against him. 

So, Karunanidhi asked him to with¬ 
draw his petition. 

If there was the slightest element of 
doubt that there was a nexus between 
Karunanidhi and Kanappan, this set¬ 
tles it. 

Q: It is not a very subtle approach. 

A: Karunanidhi has never been known 
for subtlety. He is a crude, vindictive 
person. 
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I quit, I will go 
on my own 
terms, at a time 
of my own 
choosing. I 
won’t be forced 
out. I won’t go in 
disgrace” 










THE DEFEAT 

Q: Do you take responsibi¬ 
lity for the electoral 
debacle? 

A: Yes. I take full responsibi¬ 
lity. But we will be back in 
less than five years. 

Q: Why did you lose so 
badly? 

A: The two major factors 
were media bias and the grou¬ 
ping together of virtually all 
Opposition leaders. Certain 
people were projected as 
saints by the media while I 
and my party were projected 
as evil forces. 

And the extravagant 
lifestyle of certain people 
related to a person living 
with me sent a wrong 
message. 



Q: Can you expand on 
that? 

A: I had commissioned a pro¬ 
fessional agency to evaluate 
the causes of the electoral 
debacle. My partymen have 
also sent in complaints. 

The overall diagnosis is 
that: 



• We made the Himalayan blunder of ignoring 
the Tamil vernacular media. There was a tremen¬ 
dous impact of Dinakarari Dimimani and 
Dinamalar (60 per cent of Tamil newspaper 
readership) which virtually declared war on me. 
And there was also a negative impact of Juriufr 
Vikatan, Nakkeeran and Tharasu \s propaganda. 
The damage caused by Sun TV was also there. 
There was partisan reporting by The Hindu and 
The Indian Express. 

• The press stories about Sasikala’s family and 
the activities of certain members of her family 
also damaged me and 1 earned the wrath of the 
people. 

• A few of my ministerial colleagues had gone 
overboard and enriched themselves. 

Q: What about your own arrogance? 

A; I think my basic nature of being an introvert 
was misunderstood as being arrogant and 
inaccessible. 

It was my fault that this impression was con¬ 
veyed and I assure you that I will present the cor¬ 
rect picture over the next years. 
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THETMC 


Q: Why do Oil these TMC people hate you so 
much? 

A: Thwarted ambition. 

In 19S9, after Mr MGR’s death, the Congress 
tried to dnve a hard bargain while negotiating an 
alliance. Mr Rajiv (landhi told me that he want¬ 
ed Mr Moopanar to be chief minister. I could not 
agree to that. I politely said no. 

Since then, Mr Moopanar has always been 
angry with me. He feels 1 scuttled his chances of 
becoming chief minister. 

But 1 saw no logical reason why I should use 
my popularity to bring him to power. 

Q: But Chidambaram seems to share Moopa- 
nar’s hatred of you. 

A: Well, in 1989, at around the same time, when 
Mr Rajiv Gandhi was talking to me about mak¬ 
ing Mr Moopanar chief minister, Chidambaram 
sent word to me that if I agreed to this 50-50 seat 
sharing and agreed to make him chief minister, 
then I could be deputy chief minister. 

That was when I laughed. And after I had fini¬ 
shed laughing, I told the messenger to get lost. 

Ever since then, Chidambaram has had a 
grudge against me. 

Q: Is that why you called him ‘a small-time 
lawyer who was picked up by Rajiv Gandhi*? 

A: No, no, no. I have been misquoted. 

Q: What did you say? 

A: I spoke in Tamil and I called him ‘an ordinary 
lawyer’. 
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Q: There’s not much difference between ‘ordi¬ 
nary’ and ‘small-time’. 

A: There is. 

P. CHIDAMBARAM 

Q: It’s all got very personal, hasn’t it - this 
war between Chidambaram and you. 

A: He has the audacity to call me a demon in Par¬ 
liament. Of course, he says ‘dee-mon’ [with the 
‘o’ pronounced as in ‘on’] because he can’t pro¬ 
nounce it correctly. He is asking the finance mini¬ 
stry to work overtime to prosecute me under one 
section or the other. 

He says he wants to send me to prison and to 
introduce bugs into the cell to make my suffering 


Q: I refuse to believe that 
Chidambaram can talk 
like that. 

A: It has been published in 
the papers. He said, "She 
should go to prison. She 
should endure all the suffer¬ 
ings in prison. She should be 
bitten by jail mosquitoes. 
And bugs should be introduc¬ 
ed into the cell." 

Q: I don’t believe you. 

A: Why are you laughing? It 
is not funny. 1 can show you 
the clippings. We have said 
all this in our affidavit in 
court. That is how the finan¬ 
ce minister of India thinks. 

This shows his sadistic 
mentality. Even if 1 go to jail, 
I will be a political prisoner. 
How can you introduce bugs 
into my cell? 


Q: You shouldn’t introduce bugs into anybo- 
dy*s cell. 

A: But he is a symbol of arrogance. He is the per¬ 
sonification of an outsized superiority complex. 
He should clear his own name in all the scams— 
the Fairgrowth and Growmore cases — before 
preaching to the world. 

Q: Well, I was going to ask you about Moopa- 
nar and the Indian Bank scam. 

A: What about the urea scam, the telecom scam, 
the sugar scam, the stock scam, the housing 
scam,etc? Didn’t these take place when the TMC 
was part of the Congress? Where was Chidamba¬ 
ram then? Why has he suddenly woken up to cor¬ 
ruption in high places? 

As for Mr Moopanar, in the Indian Bank 
scam, he agrees to having recommended 10,000 
cases and having got seven extensions for Mr 


Gopalakrishnan despite the CBI case against 
him. And now Mr Moopanar is casting asper¬ 
sions on the new management of the Indian Bank. 

All these people were leading lights of the 
Congress when the scams took place. Were they 
sleeping then? 

THE CONGRESS 
A LLIANCE _ 

Q: If the Congress was so scam-iidden, then 
why did you align with it? 

A: It was a mistake. I was against it. It was due to 
pressure from my party colleagues. 1 constantly 
argued against it but I was outnumbered. 



Q: Forgive me if this sounds rude but the 
notion of the AlADMK as a democratic party 
where poor Jayalalitha bows to the wishes of 
her colleagues strains all credibility. 

A: But it is true. It is a misconception that I 
always got my way. 

Q: Next you’ll tell me that the party was 
democratically run. 

A: It was and it is. All major government deci¬ 
sions were taken by Cabinet and all parly deci¬ 
sions were taken in consultation with my senior 
colleagues. 

Q: Let’s move on. Why did you object to an 
alliance with the Congress? 

A: Because I thought it would be totally wrong. 
They had done everything to tarnish my image 
and the party’s image in the public mind. I knew 
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that the people would never accept it. 

Q: You had a strained relationship with the 
Rao government, didn’t you? 

A: My relationship with the Congress is good. 
So is my relationship with their leaders: Mr Sita- 
ram Kesri, Mrs Margaret Alva, Mr Madhavrao 
Scindia and even Mr Chavan. I have tremendous 
respect for Mr Manmohan Singh. 

Q: What about your relationship with Nara- 
simha Rao? 

A: It was not the best. On the Cauvery issue, on 
the appointment of Governor, allocation for 
plan outlay of Tamil Nadu — on all these areas, 
there was tension. Mr Rao never treated us with 
respect even though I gave the Congress a clean 
sweep, 40 seats out of 40 (in 1991). 

When I said in some interview that if we were 
given Cabinet scats we would accept, this was 
viewed as the height of temerity. As insolence to 
Mr Rao. As audacity. 

Q: Was there any rapport with Mr Rao? 

A: None at all. We never got on. \ found it very 
difficult to deal with him. He never seemed to be 
listening to what I said and he was always very 
partisan. For instance, on the Cauvery matter, he 
wanted me to give in to Mr Bangarappa. Hon^ 
could I do that? 

Mr Rao wanted me to bypass the tribunal and 
to meet Mr Bangarappa in his presence. Then I 
was supposed to agree to whatever decision Mr 
Rao came to. 


ii 
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Q: You are Joking. 

A: No. That was how it was done. 

Q: That’s a rather unusual way of conducting 
politics. 

A: I didn't like it at all, having to negotiate with 
an astrologer who represents the Congress presi¬ 
dent. But there was no other way because Mr 
Narasimha Rao insisted on using him as the 
go-between. 

Q; Did he predict your defeat? 

A: I never let him look at my stars. But this is a 
man who went on TV to predict that Mr Narasim¬ 
ha Rao would win the election. (Laughs) 

Q: Is there any chance of reviving the alliance? 
A: Not immediately. But I wouldn't rule it out. 
Firstly, the Congress has to rebuild the party in 
Tamil Nadu from square one. Vazhapadi Rama- 
murthy may be the best man for the job. 

Kumah Ananthan is useless and can make no 
impact. 

RAJNIKANTH 


Q: How important a factor in your defeat was 
Rsgnikanth? 

A: He played a role. 

Q: How big a role? 

A; One of the factors. You can't measure these 
things in inches. 


Q: Do you know Prabha- 
kar Rao? 

A: I met him only once at the 
wedding of Mr Narasimha 
Rao's grandson in Hydera¬ 
bad. I’ve never met him 
before that. 

Q: You haven’t even sent 
him the odd suitcase? 

A: Never. 

Q: Do you know P.V.R.K. 
Prasad? 

A: I’ve just met him once or 
twice in Mr Narasimha 
Rao’s residence. 

Q: So who negotiated the 
alliance? 

A: It was negotiated by Mr 
Raghavendra Rao who Mr 
Narasimha Rao insisted on 
sending. 

Q: Who Is he? 

A: Mr Narasimha Rao’s 
astrologer. 
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Q: Are you threatened by Rajnikanth^s 
popularity? 

A: No force on earth can stop me from bringing 
my party back to power. 

Q: All right. I^t me try another tack. Why 
did Rajnikanth oppose you so strongly? 

A: No personal reason at all. I’ve never said 
anything against him. 

Q: He's complained about the nuisance he fac¬ 
ed as a neighbour because of your security. 

A: He could have written to me. I would have 
done something. He never once mentioned it. 

Q: He says his cars were searched. 

A: They were never sear¬ 
ched. That is an exaggera¬ 
tion. It is just his oveisi/ed 
ego. Because I'm under 
threat from the LTTK, when 
I passed through Poes Gar¬ 
den, they would stop the 
other cars till my motorcade 
had passed. 

Perhaps his car was stopp¬ 
ed once or twice for that rea¬ 
son but it was never brought 
to my notice. 

There is no reason for his 
bias against me except for 
his tremendous, overblown 
ego. And his being a typical 
male chauvinist who could 
not bear to sec a woman 
enjoying so much power. 

I have always treated him 
with courtesy but he made it 
a point to insult me whenever 
he shared a platform with me. 

Q: Do you think he was pre¬ 
ssured to attack you? 

A: Yes. 


Q: How? 

A: There is a rumour that he had sent some 
money out of the country in a Havala operation 
and the government has files on him and he was 
coerced into giving his support. 

This is unsubstantial^ but these rumours 
were Hying thick and fast and people are still tal¬ 
king about it, 1 have heard it from informed 
sources. 

SHARAD KUMAR 


Q: Did you build up Shared Kumar? 

A: No. I had nothing to do with it. He projected 
Wmself as an AlADMK supporter to get the sup¬ 
port of AlADMK fans. That’s all. The party’s 
fans are a sizeable audience. 


Q: What about his current opposition to you? 
A: I didn’t promote him. He supported us of his 
own free will. He can change his mind. It is his 
right to do so. 

KARUNANIDHI 


Q: How do you rate the DMK's performance 
in office? 

A: You mean Karunanidhi’srule. It is a one-man 
show. He is 26 ministers in one. The only inde¬ 
pendent person there is the Speaker. The rest are 
puppets and yes-men. 

The government is run by Karunanidhi with 
Maran and Stalin. One is his nephew and the 


other is his son. It is a classic case of family rule. 

Q: Will they settle the Cauvery dispute? 

A: The Central government, the DMK govern¬ 
ment in Tamil Nadu and the Janata Dal govern¬ 
ment in Karnataka are all constituents of the rul¬ 
ing United Front. 

They have no excuse for not solving the issue. 

ALLIANCES 


Q: How do you rate the Deve Gowda 
government? 

A: Too early to comment. But their priorities are 
right. The PM is accessible and his willing- 
to-cooperate style may help him deliver the 
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goods. He seems lo be the 
right person for the job in 
this situation. 

V.P. Singh would have 
been too rigid I know Mr 
Chandra Shekhar well and 
we share a rapport but he 
would have found it difficult 
working under the shadow 
of the Congress. 

Jyoti Basu could not have 
tolerated the Congress* push¬ 
ing and Mr Hegde is not as 
much of a light-rope walker 
as Mr Deve Gowda. 

Q: This is beginning to 
sound suspiciously like a 
‘I’m keeping all the 
options open’ speech. 

A: (UiNf^hs) A good politici¬ 
an always keeps her options 
open. 

Q: And those options do 
not preclude an alliance j 
with the BJF? 

A: No. Nothing is impossible in politics. It couhl 
be possible. 

PERSONAL STYLE 

Q: The only thing that sounds impossible is an 
alliance with Chidambaram. 

A: I have nothing personal against Chidamba¬ 
ram. He is the one who has turned this into a per¬ 
sonal battle. He told Newsweek that I made him 
sit at my feet. This is completely untrue. 

Q: It doesn't sound unlikely. 

A: I have never done anything like that. 

Q: It is your own fault. Isn’t it? If you feel .so 
I strongly about such stories, why didn’t you 
stop your ministers from prostrating them¬ 
selves before you? 

A: I always tried to stop them. You ask anybody 
who has seen this happen. Tm always embarras¬ 
sed. I say ‘get up, get up'. And I’ve done this not 
once but hundreds of limes. 

Q: The popular view is that you quite enjoyed 
it. 

A: Not true. I don’t enjoy it. 

Q: But you provoke strong feelings in a lot of 
people, don’t you? T.N. Seshan seems set 
against you. 

A: I don’t know why this should be so. The only 
reason I can think of is that Mr Rajiv Gandhi ask¬ 
ed me to see him. And he told me that he wanted 
to be CEC for just one year. After that he was 
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going to come to TN and 
wanted to be a special advi¬ 
ser to the chief minister. 

I had no need of his advice 
and told him so. Perhaps he 
still holds this against me. 

Q: Can 1 ask you about this 
cape that you always 
wear? Why do you wear It? 
A: I like it. 

Q: That’s all. 

A: Yes. There is no particu¬ 
lar reason. I just like it. 

Q: It provides the regal 
touch doesn’t it? It is not 
part of creeping 
megalomania, is it? 

A: People were woollen cap¬ 
es like this in the winter over 
their saris. 

Q: But you wear it in 
summer? 

A: If you can wear it in winter, then you can wear 
it in summer. I just like it (laughs). It has nothing 
to do with megalomania! Oh, heavens, no! I’m 
not a megalomaniac. 

Q: So is there a bullet-pnmf vest under it? 

A: No, I don’t wear a bullet-proof vest. 

HER PERSONALITY 

Q: We’ve now met twice and you’ve been 
nothing like your image. The public percep¬ 
tion is that you are a dangerous megalomani¬ 
ac; that you are arrogant, imperious and have 
delusions of grandeur. 

So which is the real Jayalalitha? 

A: All I can say is that I am one of the most misun¬ 
derstood persons on earth. 

Q: Really? 

A: Yes, thanks to the yellow journals which 
have written all sort of muck about me. I ignored 
all this scurrilous trash but I failed to realise that 
what is not countered is taken by the people to be 
gospel truth. 

So, one of my foremost tasks will be to put an 
end to the false stories. In a year or so, the people 
will realise the truth about me. 

Q: And the truth is that you are not arrogant? 

A: This image about being regal and imperi¬ 
ous is totally false. I have always been an intro¬ 
vert and one can’t change one’s basic nature. My 
shyness and reserve have always been mistaken 
for arrogance and haughtiness. 
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Q: You’ve been in public life for so long. Are 
you still shy? 

A: Unfortunately I have been in the two profes¬ 
sions — politics and films — where you get a lot 
of public exposure. My neither career is one that 
I would have chosen for myself. 

Q: What would you have liked to become? 

A: I would have studied law. 

Q: Would you have been any good at it? 

A: I would have gone on to become one of the 
most eminent senior coun.scls in the country like 
Nani Palkhivala, Pali Nariman, Ram Jelhmala- 
ni, K.K. Venugopal and Kapil Sibal. 

Q: Well,it’s just as well isn’t it?Considcring 
how many cases there are against you now. 

A: I spend a lot of time with 
my lawyers discussing the 
litigations. And 1 feel I 
contribute. 

EARLY LIFE 

Q: Were you this ‘shy’ or 
‘haughty’ — depending on 
your perspective — when 
you were a film star? 

A: I’ve always been the 
same. I never wanted to join 
films and even while I was in 
the film industry, 1 haled it. 

Q: Why did you join films 
then? j 

A: 1 had just completed my 
matriculation. I was very 
good at studies. I came first 
in the whole state in the 
matric exam. In my final 
year at school, I won an 
award — it was a huge shield 
— for the best All Rounder 
in the school. j 

Q: Were you happy at school? 

A: Winning the award remains one of my most 
cherished memories. But even at school I was 
lonely. My mother was an actress. And she 
wasn’t a glamorous star; she was a character arti¬ 
ste. So some of the girls would look down on me. 
And even when I did well and said 1 was going to 
be a lawyer, they would say ‘She’ll become an 
actress just like her mother’. 

Q: Well, you did become an actress. 

A: I had very little option. I had won a scholar¬ 
ship from the Government of India and I had to 
give it back. 

Though I was bom into a very well-to-do fami¬ 
ly, my father was a playboy who ran through the 
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fortune. He died when I was two years old and 
my mother was left a young widow with iwo 
children: my brother and myself 

I was bom in 1948 and we shifted to Madras in 
1952. My mother became an actress after that. 

Q: What is your earliest memory? 

A: They say that a two-year-old child and that 
the memory can only be brought out by hypnosis 
but 1 have very clear memory of a verandah — 
It must have been the house in Mysore. I remem¬ 
ber the place being dark, a black car standing in 
the portico and there’s a body swathed in white 
in the backseat and my mother is standing there 
wearing a red sari and she has me in her arms. A 
servant next to us is holding a hurricane lantern. 

This is my first memory in life and Jater on 
when I recounted this to my mother, she said that 



it was the body of my father. 

Q: Did this memory emerge through 
hypnosi.s? 

A: No. no. Nobody can hypnotise me. Do you 
know that? 

Q: I would have a degree of sympathy with 
anyone who made any such attempt. 

A: (Lciughs) Yes, 1 have a very strong will 

Q: What did your mother do in Madras? 

A; She came to keep house for my aunt who was 
an actress. So many film producers used to come 
to meet my aunt. They saw my mother who was 
a real beauty. She took up the film offers, beca- 
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me a character artiste and 
saw to it that my brother and 
I never wanted h)r anything. 

Just before my niatric 
results came oiiU I had gone 
with my mother to attend a 
function to celebrate 100 
days of a film in which she 
had acted. After the function 
was over — this was the first 
time I had worn a sari so per¬ 
haps 1 looked grown-up — 
the producer offered me a 
role in a Kannada film. 

This was April 1964 and I 
was due to go to college so I 
was reluctant But I agreed 
because I was told that the 
film would be over in two 
months and 1 could go to col¬ 
lege by June. 

Mr C.V. Sridhar saw the 
rushes of that film’s first 
schedule and was very 
impressed by my perfonnan- 
ce. He was planning a Tamil 
film and the leading role was 
a very difficult one — a mad 
girl who slowly regains her 
sanity and falls in love with 
her doctor. 

He offered the role to me. Even though it was 
a very prestigious offer, I told my mother that I 
had no intention of being an actress. 

That was when she sat me down and explain¬ 
ed the real financial situation of the family. 
Things were bad. She had been keeping the truth 
from us because we were young and she didn’t 
want to bother us. Now, there were hardly any 
film offers for her 

1'hcre was no choice. I had to work. 

I wept and wept. I was very upset. A storm rag¬ 
ed in the hou.se for three days. But the way I was 
brought up, you did what your elders told you 
regardless of how you felt. 

Also 1 said to myself: mummy has been strug¬ 
gling all her life. At .some stage, I have to share 
the burden. 

So much against my will, 1 returned the 
scholarship and became an actress. 

Q: Were you a happy child? 

A: No. From the age of four, 1 had a strict regim¬ 
en prescribed for me by my mother. She wanted 
me to become a multifaceted personality. 

I was made to start learning Bharatnatyam at 
the age of four. And 1 hated it. 

I hate dancing. 

I had to get up at five in the morning. Then my 
classical music teacher would arrive. That took 
an hour. Then I got ready and went to school. 
After school I couldn't stay and play with my 
friends. I had to rush home. And even- 
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before 1 entered the house, 
there would be two dance 
masters waiting for me. 
There would be one hour of 
Bharatnatyam and one hour 
of other styles. 

As I grew older, the practi¬ 
ce lime went up to four 
hours. In the time that I had 
left, I studied and found the 
lime to become proficient in 
swimming, basketball, 
throwhall, horse-riding, 

roller-skating, badminton, 
table tennis, chess and 
carrom. 

Q: It sounds like you had 
M time for everything except 
for a childhood. 

A: Yes, that’s true. There 
was not even any time to 
develop any personal friend¬ 
ship and no time for play. 

Q: I suppose the brighter 
side is that it all worked. 

A: Yes, I hated dancing but I 
became an acclaimed dancer 
who has given hundreds of 
performances. I hated films 
but I became the top star. 

THE FILM INDUSTRY 

Q: What did you hate about films? 

A: Everything! 

Q: Everything? 

A: Yes, everything. I hated having to face the 
camera. I hated having to sing and dance. 1 hated 
having to run around trees. 

Q: Weren’t you any good at it? 

A: Oh no. I have so much pride in myself that if I 
do something, I succeed. I became the number 
one heroine and glamour girl immediately. 

It was torture to do romantic scenes and songs 
but I still made 125 movies. (Laughs.) 

Q: You made a Hindi movie as well, didn’t 
you? 

A: Yes. laat with Dharmendra. 

Q: Was it a hit? 

A: No. I also acted in an English film called 
Epistle which was made by former President 
V.V.Giri’sson. 

But I didn’t like the Hindi film industry. It was 
very disorganised. 

Then, 1 didn’t get along with film people. 
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Q; What were film people like in the south in 
those days? 

A: Well, I don’t want to hurt anyone but in 
those days they were quite crude and used to 
crack jokes with double-meanings. They would 
sl^p each other on the back. 

Q: Was there much respect for women? 

A: There is hardly any respect for women in the 
film industry even today. But I was respected. 

Q; Why were you an exception? 

A: Probably because 1 didn’t have to go through 
the casting couch. I was very lucky. In fact, that 
was the argument my mother presented to me. 
She said, "There are so many other girls who 
would do anything for a chance to act in one of 
Sridhar’s films. And here’s everything being 
offered to you on a golden platter and you’d be a 
fool to turn it down." 

Q; Were you regarded as 
haughty even then? 

A: I didn’t know the ways of 
the film industry. All these 
senior heroes expected me to 
stand up and do namaste. I 
would never do it. 1 would sit 
in a comer reading my book. 

And they used to feel that I 
was very arrogant And yes, 
haughty. 

1 never really fitted in. 

Q: Were you always 
successful? 

A: Yes. I was number one 
throughout. 1 retired when I 
was at the top. 

MGR _ 

Q: When did you start wor¬ 
king with MGR? 

A: In 1964 itself. Our first 
film together was a 
superhit. In those days, Mr MGR's constant 
heroine was Saroja Devi and he wanted her. But 
the director showed him the rushes of my Kan¬ 
nada film and he liked me. That’s how 1 signed 
my first film with him. 

Mr MGR was the highest-paid actor in the 
south and he dominated the industry. He was a 
swashbuckling, Douglas Fairbanks-like figure 
who was loved by the audience. He was called 
‘Minimum Guarantee’ Ramachandran because 
even a film that didn’t become a hit always cove¬ 
red its Minimum Guarantee. 

We went on to make 28 films and became a hit 
pair. Mr MGR felt that I was lucky for him. 

Q: Of your movies, is there any one film that 
you eitfoyed making or now remember with 


affection? 

A: None. You see, there was no way I could 
enjoy working in films, I hated every minute of it. 

Q: So why did you make 125 movies then? 

A: In 1971 my mothcrdied.That was when I ask¬ 
ed myself, ‘Why go on?' I had done it because of 
her pressure. So I gradually began declining com¬ 
mitments. But it took me a while to complete my 
existing commitments. After that I withdrew 
completely from the film scene by 1975/6. 

From 1977 to 1979,1 didn’t work. In 1980,1 
was persuaded to come back and make two films. 

The two dominant figures who shaped my life 
were my mother and Mr MGR. 

Q: What was MGR like up close? I know that 
people in the south venerate his memory but 
for a north Indian all of this is quite 


A: I don’t know how he appeared to others. 1 
know that the general public worshipped him. 
But for me he was my guru, my friend, my philo¬ 
sopher, my guide. I joined politics because of 
him. 

Q: Were you an MGR fan before you started 
working with him? 

A: My brother and I were crazy about MGR 
films much before I met him. We used to have 
these mock sword fights just like in MGR’s 
movies. 

Q; No doubt you played the MGR role and 
always won. 

A: (Laughs) Of course. I was always MGR. My 
brother was always Nambiar or P.S. Veerappa 


mystifying. 





In 1989, 
Chidambaram 
sent word to me 
that if 1 agreed 
to a 50-50 seat 
sharing and 
agreed to make 
MoopanarCM, 
then 1 could be 
deputy CM. I 
told the 

messenger to get 
lost 
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JAYALALITHA AT M.G. RAMACHANDRAN’S FUNERAL | 


who were the famous villains of the lime. 

Q: Was the chemistry between the two of you 
instant? Or did it take time? 

A: He was vei7 kind. He did everything to put 
me at ease. Right from the beginning, it was a 
guru-shishya relationship. I found in him a 
father-figure because I had never known my 
father. 

Mr MGR seemed in command of situations. 
He seemed to know everything. And he treated 
me with the greatest consideration. 

And I liked him. 

Q: You did? 

A: Yes. I liked his way of talking. I liked the way 
he would tiike pains to explain things to me. He 
gave me quite an education on so many matters. 

Q: Well, like you, he had the reputation of 
being haughty and megalomaniacal. Was 
that fair? 

A: I suppose he was different things to different 
people. I never saw anything like that. 

Our relationship developed over time and he 
became a very important person in my life. I look¬ 
ed up to him and after my mother’s death in 
1971, everyone took advantage of me Only Mr 
MGR showed consideration. 

ENTERING POLITICS 

Q: Were you shattered by her death? 

A: Yes, everyone cheated me, took advantage of 
me. I gradually withdrew from the world. I was 




I don’t know 
how he 
appeared to 
others. I know 
that the general 
public 
worshipped 
MGR. But for 
me he was my 
guru, my friend, 
my philosopher, 
my guide. I 
joined politics 
because of him 


23 and 1 knew nothing practical. I had no close 
fnends. 

Q: You were 23 and had been a star for seven 
years. Hadn't there been any romantic 
involvements? 

A: I'd rather not answer that. I told you I was 
very close to Mr MGR. 

Q: And that wa.s it? 

A: Yes, I had led a very sheltered life. 

Q: Did you have much to do with MGR when 
you were out of films? 

A: There was a break from 1973 onwards. In 
1980,1 came into contact with Mr MGR again. 
He wanted me to join politics because there was 
nobody he could really trust. His health was not 
what It was earlier. He couldn’t undertake such 
arduous lours of the slate. 

In 1982, he inducted me into the party and I 
became his eyes and ears. Within six or seven 
months, he made me propaganda secretary and 
in 1984, he sent me to the Rajya Sabha and I was 
a Rajya Sabha MP till he died. 

Q: Wasn't the Rajya Sabha membership a 
kick upstairs? A way of getting you out of the 
way? 

A; Probably. There was such talk. But I had a 
very good rapport with the party cadres. I was a 
bridge between them and Mr MGR. 

There were certain people in the party who 
saw themselves as number twos, as successors to 
Mr MGR. Till then there had been no successor 
nominated. There was no one else who could 
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COVER STORY 


pull a crowd apart from Mr MGR. Then I started Q: Yes. 

drawing huge audiences and they couldn’t sio- A: Well, not in the recent past. 

mach the thought that a woman could be so popu> 

lar and be Mr MGR’s successor as well. Q: Why not now? 

A: If I quit, I will go on my own terms, at a time 
Q: At what stage did people start talking of my own choosing. 1 won’t be forced out. *1 
about you as a successor? won’t go in disgrace. 

A: Immediately. I didn’t come into the party 

with any such ambitions. But that is how people Q: Let’s talk a little about the post-MGR 
saw me. phase. Who were your friends? Was [former 

I joined the party only out of my personal president] R. Venkataraman as close to you 
regard and affection for him. then as he is now? 

A: He has never been close to me. He is no friend 
Q: When did you realise he was grooming of mine, 
you? 

A: I never had any ambitions... Q: You can’t be serious. 

A: People claim he’s my adviser. 1 called on him 
Q: No, come on. Let’s be honest. You knew precisely once after he came to Madras. I was the 
exactly what was going through his mind. chief minister so I made a courtesy call to ask 


A: {Laughs) Well, I think the 
first indication was when he 
had back numbers of Party 
Paper sent to me. This was a 
newspaper they had brought 
out when the AIADMK par¬ 
ty was first started. He want¬ 
ed me to know the history of 
the party. 

Then, he encouraged me 
to do a question-answer 
column in the Party Paper. I 
used to bring the questions to 
him and he would tell me 
what answers to give. 

Q: So he was grooming you. 
A: Yes. He was training me. 

Q: When did you realise 
that he want^ you as 
successor? 

A: Well, when he was chief 
minister, he had a speaker in 
his office at the Assembly so 
that he could listen to the pro¬ 
ceedings. He would put the 
telephone receiver near the 
mike and make me sit at 



home and note down the important points. 
Then, he would test me to see if I had paid 
attention. 

TME POST-MGR PHASE 


him whether he was comfortable. 

Q: And you’ve never met him after that? 

A; Never. Perhaps at some function. But not 
apart from that. 

Rather than advise me, he did a,great deal of 
harm. 




Venkataraman 
has never been 
close to me. He 
is no friend of 
mine. People 
claim he’s my 
adviser. But 
rather than 
advice me he did 
a great deal of 
harm 



Q: Your career has been quite rocky. And you 
are quite an emoOonal person. Have you ever 
thought of quitting? 

A; Yes, twice. 

QtWhen? 

A: Do we have to go into all that? 


Q:How? 

A: In the days following MGR’s death when the 
party split into two, Rajiv Gandhi was in a dilem¬ 
ma whether to support me or Mrs Janaki, it was 
Mr R. Venkataraman who prevailed upon him to 
support Mrs Janaki. 

Venkataraman was so hostile to me that it is 
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absurd to say that he’s a friend. 

Q: You’ve referred to two periods when 
you’ve felt like giving up. Was one of them 
after MGR’s death? 

A: Yes. I felt like throwing in the towel. I 
thought: why should I go through this 
humiliation? 

But I had promised Mi MGR that I wouldn't 
give up I kept going, 1 re-united the parly and 1 
led it back to power. So I redeemed my pledge 


SASIKALA 


Q: Was it during this period that you came to 
know Sasikala? 

A: No, I’ve known her since 1984. 

Q: Is it true that Natarajan and she ran a 
video parlour and that during your dark 
days, they first lent you videos and then 
inveigled themselves into your graces? 

A: That is a cooked-up story 

In 1984,1 was at the party (dlice and Sasikala 
ciime there and sought an appointment with me. 
MrR,M. Veerappan had vindictively transferred 
her husband out of Madras so she came to seek 
my help. I was able to get him retransferred. 
Then, she came again to thank me. 

That’s how we met. 


There was a 
time when I 
wanted to 
marry and have 
children like 
any other 
woman. But all 
that has now 
receded into the 
background. I 
hardly ever 
think of such 
things now 


Q: No video cassettes were involved... 

A: No, no. She was doing the vidcographing of 
my tours as propaganda secretary. Bui though 
she had video equipment, she used to make 
video films. She never had a video parlour or a 
library That’s all nonsense. 

She used to send video teams to shoot mee¬ 
tings. She never rented video cassettes to anybo¬ 
dy. Nothing like that. And her husband was not 
involved m her video business. 





Q: Do you regret having missed out on a nor¬ 
mal family life? Do you regret that you don’t 
have children? 

A: Yes, there was a time when I wanted to many 
and have children like any other woman. But all 
that has now receded into the background. I hard¬ 
ly ever think of such things now. 

Q: But you are lonely... 

A: Yes, 1 am. 

Q: How do you cope? 

A: Through prayer and meditation. I never let 
my vulnerability or loneliness show.I spend one- 
and-a-half hours each day doing puja and 
reciting and mantras. • 
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Small talk 


Chat shows on television have little to hold the viewers ’ attention 


And then there is 
I Ruby on her planet, 

V kitted out in glisten- 

M ing velvet, which 

sticks out at all angles. 
I Doubtless, the Lady 

ofthe Glib is only wea¬ 
ring the hot new thing in the latest inter¬ 
planetary line and her planet is so 
‘avant’ that it hurts. But we got to tell 
you this — the sort of chat that goes on 
here perished aeons ago. 

When Channel V blitzed its own and 
its sister channels about the new chat 
show fronted by Ruby Bhatia, you went 
looking for something. 

Something that this girl 
with her strange mix of 
accents and feckless 
ways (knock, knock, it’s 
only me, Oye ji, do you 
like Govinda? : this to a 
formidably heavy-going 
lady in the middle of a 
sleepy afternoon) had 
perfected in her long inn¬ 
ings with BPL Oye. 

No one quite like her 
was there before. She trai¬ 
led microphone wires all 
over the dusty metros in 
the country and shoved 
the mike into ail sorts of 
faces, ranging from rick¬ 
shaw pullers to car 
owners. She got doors 
slanruned in her face, but 
more often, much more often, she willed 
the people to say what they had always 
wanted to, on camera. 

So we had impersonations of Shah 
Rukh, messages to Madhuri and a lot of 
people with goofy smiles on account of 
being on TV. That was Ruby’s forte A 
one-on-one chat show is not. Her outing 
with a pony-tailed man of media was pas¬ 
sable because both kept up with the gig¬ 
gles and the jokes. But the one she did 
with Mehr Jessia was unutterably dull 
(this with Ruby wearing much more pan¬ 
cake than the still-stunning Mehr), and 
the one with Kamalahasan last week 
went beyond boring. 

Kamalahasan is a man of substance. 


He doesn’t giggle. On this show he did¬ 
n’t quite know what to do with himself. 
And the hostess was equally at a loss. 

Then there is Anupam Kher whose 
show on Home TV isn’t quite the thing, 
either. The trouble with an all-celebrity 
show crops up in this one: the guests 
may be well-lmown faces, they may be 
part of gossip columns and society maga¬ 
zines, but they are not madly interesting. 
The warm glow which suffuses the set 
— the look-at-us-we*re-famous glow, 
doesn’t translate into scintillating talk. 
Just goes to show that being a wonderful 
actor doesn’t make for a ditto chat show 




RUBY BHATIA 


Ruby Bhatia, who was a 
natural as a Channel V veejay, 
seems to be quite at a loss 
hosting chat shows. Mallika 
Sarabhai too finds it dilHcult to 
sustain interest for long. But 
Kiron Kher’s Purush Kshetm, 
which unabashedly plays to the 
galleries, is racy and lively 


Shift focus from chat to talk, and 
you’ve got Mallika Sarabhai, also on 
Home TV, on her talk show called On 
Air. She gets a few well-known faces to 
mingle with the hoi-polloi and sets the 
ball rolling. It starts well enough, but 
quite soon you lose the thread. 

The problem’s mainly got to do with 
Mallika. She is really a chat show 
hostess. In her short-lived show on 
DD3, where she went one-on-one, she 
did a terrific job. Her subject 

was always in focus and her genuine 
desire to know more about the person sil¬ 



ting across her came shining through. 

There is one lady, though, who seems 
to have been bom to become Indian tele¬ 
vision’s Queen of Chat and that is Kiron 
Kher. Her Purush Kshetra on El TV una¬ 
bashedly plays to the gallery, cuts off 
people mid-sentence when they are 
threatening to trail off and simply oozes 
with sin. Should devars and hhabis be 
good friends? That was the topic a few 
weeks ago, and it prompted coy simpers, 
outraged comment and straight defence. 
And before you knew it, one whole hour 
had gone by. 

In these times of hyperactive remote 
control and two-minute attention spans j 
that is quite a feast. • I 
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MANI-TALK 


MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 


EDUCATING 





The United States and the Iraq-Kurd conflict 


The week has been 

ic opera reaction of 

- —I nient to yet another 

turn that the meandering Iraq-Kurd con¬ 
flict has taken in recent days. 

Since long before Saddam and his 
Arab Ba’ath Party seized power in Bagh¬ 
dad in 1968, the Kurds have been fight¬ 
ing for their independence not only from 
Iraq but from Iran and Turkey where 
also their territories lie. All borders arc 
happenstance but few more so than the 
frontiers at which Iraq, Iran and Turkey 
meet. At this trijunction, there are hardly 
any Iraqis, Iranians or Turks to be seen. 
Sensibly, they have pushed their borders 
as remote from their main habitations as 
possible. The intersection is effected in 
the high, barren, inhospit- . ..— 

able mountain ranges of ^ 

Kurdistan. ^ , 

And if this means the ' 

Kurds find themselves C 
divided between three 
countries, none of which , 

has any particular affec- 
tion for them and in all of ,, ’ . 

which they are treated as I ' ■ ; 

savage aliens rather than /' ' \ i 

honoured^ citizens, well i . J 

! that’s tough luck on the ? | 

Kurds and the one ele- * 
ment that unites the sccu- 
rity perceptions of the 
three countries concer- 
ned. All three of them HHHH 
have been fighting off Operation D« 
Kurdish insurgency all ptf^wloii 


through their 
modem nation-states. 


existence 


THE INSURGENCY in Turkish Kur¬ 
distan goes back to Ataturk’s day. As 
Turkey lies stretched along the southern 
borders of what once used to be the 
Soviet Union, Turkey’s adherence to 
various military pacts devised by the 
United States became a crucial line of 
defence against godless communism in 
the bad old days of the Cold War. And if 
the price of securing that adherence 
meant closing US eyes to the bruUil 
excesses of the Turkish suppression of 
the irrepressible Kurdish rebellion, the 
United States was only too ready to 
close its eyes. 

Even as the Shah of Iran’s excesses 
against the Kurds of his country led only 
to the US closing its eyes also to what 
Iran was doing to its Kurds. His Imperial 
Maje.sty was, after all, another ally and 
Iran’s borders, like Turkey’s, also lay 
along the southern borders of godless 



Optnitlofi DMMt Strflk#: totally uitfuatlflod and unprovdead 

atfiaaalon 


communism. 

And when the Shah of Iran fell to the 
prayers of the Ayatollah, the US found 
in Saddam the perfect surrogate to 
invade Iran and finish for the United Sta¬ 
tes the job on which Jimmy Carter had 
so hopelessly fallen on his face. So, all 
through the years that Saddam was 
doing lor Washing- 
^ ton what Washington 

could not do for itself, not 

_ a humanitarian flutter 

about what Saddam was 
doing to his Kurds was to 
' be heard in the world’s 

human rights capital — 
I Washington DC. 
r J All this tends to be for- 

I m gotten as Clinton decides 

I to crown his second coro- 
nation with yet another 
I get-tough act with Sad- 
dam. Especially as the 
Marquess of Queensbury 
rules governing presiden- 
HHRH tial elections say that in 
ovolc«d times of foreign policy 
crisis, the challenger has 
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but indubitably Iraqi town which lies no 
farther north of Baghdad than Roorkcc 
is from Delhi; and not in some foreign 
land that is forever Iraq but hundreds of 
miles within the internationally- 
recognised frontiers of Iraq. 

Moreover, Saddam did not move into 
Arbil of his own sour will. He did not 
even go there to give the Kurds another 
thrashing. He was invited to go there by 
his most deadly, sworn Kurd enemy, 
Massoud Barzani, rightful heir to the 
Kurdish insurgency begun more than 
half-a-cenlury ago by his illustrious 
father. Mullah Mustafa Barzani, the one 
citizen of Iraq who refused to be cowed 
down by the Ba’athists. Barzani Jr was 
annoyed that his main Kurdish rival, 
Jalal Talabani, was steadily gaining con¬ 
trol of the Kurdish cause thanks to finan¬ 
cial and military assistance from Iran 

If the Iranian oppressor of Kurdistan 
could decisively assist an upstart Kur¬ 
dish faction against the veteran Kurdish 
faction then, reasoned Barzani, why 
should he not get an equally long spoon 
to sup with that other devil, the Iraqi 
oppressor of Kurdistan? And Saddam, 
as befits a patriotic Iraqi dictator, agreed 
to come to the rescue of a Kurd who was 
at least an Iraqi national against another 
Iraqi Kurd who had turned to the Satan in 
Tehran. 



to back the incumbent. 

Dole has, therefore, been 
compelled — albeit quite 
reluctantly — to endorse 
his Democratic oppo¬ 
nent’s military incursion 
into Iraq even as the oppo¬ 
nent has secured by accla¬ 
mation from the 
Democratic Convention 
the right to run for a 
second term. The bomb¬ 
ing of Iraq thus becomes 
a kind of telegenic fire¬ 
works to accompany the 
Democratic Convention. 

THE JUSTinCATION 

for Clinton’s 

offensive, and poodle Great Britain’s 
endorsement, is that Saddam needs to be 
taught u lesson (ahem, amend that to 
read: one more lesson, never mind that 
he does not seem to have learned any of 
the earlier ones) — namely, that aggres¬ 
sion doesn’t pay. If that leaves Saddam a 
somewhat confused pupil, it is because 
the punishment he has been subjected to 


is for a crime he did not, in the first 
place, commit. 

Saddam merely occupied the Kurdish 
redoubt of Arbil (or Irbil/Hrbil as the 
Americans prefer to spell it). Now, Arbil 
is not in some foreign country. It does 
not lie in Kuwait or Turkey or Jordan. 
We are not even talking of Arbil, Monta¬ 
na, US of A. We are talking of a dusty 


NOTHING MORE seri¬ 
ous to this, one would 
have thought, than, say, 
Ram Vilas Paswan turn¬ 
ing to Lakshmi Parvathi 
to do down Laloo Prasad 
Yadav. Yet. it has been 
casus belli enough for the 
President of the United 
States to launch 44 missi¬ 
le attacks on Iraq (from 
the South Pacific island 
of Guam, 14,()(X) miles 
—half a world—away!) 
to compel the Iraqis to 
withdraw from their own 
territory. And never mind 
that Saddam had 
already announced that by 4 September 
he would be pulling his troops out of 
Arbil anyway — since Talabani’s men 
had fled towards the Iranian border, the 
Barzani-Saddam mission thus having 
been accomplished. 

No wonder then that, poodle Great 
Britain apart, not one single country has 
applauded the great courage and sinccri- 
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ty of purpose that the Americans arc find¬ 
ing in themselves. The two countries 
most vulnerable to Saddam’s excesses, 
Jordan and Turkey, have done a double- 
take. The Turkish Prime Minister, Ncc- 
meitin Erbakan (note for Indian readers: 
Necmettin is the Turkish spelling of Naj- 
muddin), has refused to make himself 
available to the US ambassador in Anka¬ 
ra. Clinton’s message of self¬ 
justification has, therefore, had to be 
delivered to the deputy PM, Tansu Cil¬ 
ler, who has taken the precaution of not 
endorsing the US action. 

And Jordan’s King Hussein has so 
pointedly refused to back the Americans 
that the Americans are comforting them¬ 
selves with the thought that even if the 
I chairman of the US chiefs of staff, the 
incredibly-named Gen. Shalikashvili, 
"didn’t get an ‘Attaboy’ from His 
Majesty" at least he (the General) "did 
not go away wringing his hands or shak¬ 
ing his head". (The quote is from tlie offi¬ 
cial briefing!) This, says the above- 
quoted American official, is because the 
US chief of staff had not come to 
Amman to ask the King of Jordan — but 
to tell him! 

SUCH IS the country which asks the 


world to tmst them with nuclear wea¬ 
pons! Only one good has come of this 
totally unjuslificd and unprovoked 
aggression against a still-legitirnate regi¬ 
me of a sovereign counli'y recognised as 
such by the United Nations, of which it 
is a member-state. It is that Clinton has 
been able to blunt the edge of the coin- 



Jlmmy Carter had fallM to find a 
solution to the Gulf crisis 


plaint of the US General Accounting 
Oificc (the equivalent of our Auditor 
and Comptroller General) that, notwith¬ 
standing all the hype about the technolo¬ 
gical bnlliance of George Bush’s 1991 
war on Saddam, the performance of US 
missiles were "overstated, misleading, 
inconsistent with the best available data, 
or unverifiable". By bombing Saddam 
once again, the US Air Force has appa¬ 
rently sought to persuade the account¬ 
ants that the new, improved cruise missi¬ 
les "were about 30 per cent more accura¬ 
te". Is this why Clinton went to war with 
Saddam last week? Would you buy a 
used Tomahawk from such a President? 

There was a time — specifically, till 
21 May, 1991 — when India’s would 
have b^n the first voice raised against 
this demented manifestation of the arrog¬ 
ance of power. It has, however, been 
demeaning for me as an Indian to find 
The Washington Post cite everyone 
from Russia’s Primakov ("the US action 
cannot be supported by anyone at all, 
except those who put domestic politics 
— including re-electoral situations — 
above all else") to Spain’s Matutes with¬ 
out thinking to tell what India thinks. 
Possibly because India does not know 
what it thinks. • 
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(where, needless to add, 
none of their plans worked 
out), but a wedding was 
never on the cards. When¬ 
ever asked about this, they 
both replied that their car¬ 
eers were too important to 
them, and anyway, what dif¬ 
ference would it make? 

But if gossip is to be 
believed, the two have got 
hitched in right earnest, 
though they are keeping 
quiet about it for the moment. 



fter Khush- 

Tabu, Mani- 
■ H Hp sha and Urmi- 
la, it is now 

Bhatnagar's turn to seek 
greener pastures down south. 

Deepti was cast as the 
heroine in the Telugu film, 
Pelli Sandadi, earlier this 
year. And after the film’s suc¬ 
cess she has been bombard 
ed with offers from other 
producers. 

Bhatnagar is, of course, 
over the moon with this new 
change in her status (it sure 
beats chasing producers all 
the way from Vile Parle to 
Film City) and plans to 
spend more time in the south 
from now on. 

As they say, if the moun¬ 
tain won’t coihe to Moham¬ 
mad, etc. etc. 


verybody 
goes on and 
on about how 
Rishi Kapoor 
has put on 
oodles of 
weight, and that he should 
now desist from running 
around trees with nubile 
heroines (talk about the earth 
moving!) and move on to 
character roles. But how 
come in all this Kamalaha- 
san escapes censure? 

Anyb^y who has seen 
Hindustani will vouch for 
the fact that Kamal looks 


One person who would 
readily agree with that is 
Tikoo, the eunuch whose 
lifcstory is the stuff of Poo- 
ja’s next film. Apparently, 
Bhatt was so taken with him 
that she decided to make sure 
that he was set up for the rest 
of his life—never mind how 
the movie did. So, she 
bought him a flat, settled a 
generous sum of money for 
him and got him a brand new 
fan. 


more like a badly stuffed duf¬ 
fel bag than a dashing hero. 
So, why hasn’t the wrath of 
the filmi press descended on 
his double chin? Why hasn’t 
he been asked to check into 
Jindals’, or at the very least, 
go on a crash diet? 

If none of the above 
appeals to Kamal, perhaps 
he can try the easy option. 
After all, he won’t be the 
first star to sample the 
delights of liposuction first 
hand (or first thigh, as the 
case may be). • 
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BOOK 


O F T H E WEEK 


Leafing through 
history 

Sitakant Mahapatra *s monograph on a sixteenth 
century tome—handwritten on palm leaves—is a 
sensitive study of the time 


The astonishing tradition of scribing on apalm leaf—common¬ 
ly known as a pothi — and illustrating the literary creations 
which flourished in Orissa for centuries is beautifully exemplifi¬ 
ed in Vsabhilasa. It is one of the earliest pothi manuscripts. The 
Lalil Kala Akademi has recently published a monograph on the 
text complete with an English translation of the original, edited 
by eminent poet and scholar Sitakant Mahapatra. The introduc¬ 
tion to the historical, literary and aesthetic aspects of the pothi 
and the translation of the text, is rendered sensitively and in 
detail. The present pothi manuscript — one of the six pothis of 
Vsabhilasa — is one of the most beautiful for its poetry and illustrations and is 
almost intact among the hundreds of surviving palm-leaf manuscripts. In his introduc¬ 
tory note Mahapatra gives a detailed account of how the original texts were inscribed 
on seasoned palm leaves with the help of an iron stylus. 



The editor has revealed a deep sense 
of observation and great sensitivity in 
de.scribing the style and approach of the 
author of Vsabhilasa, Sisushankar Das. 
Das, unlike the ancient and medieval 
poets of Orissa, begins with an eulogy 
and prayer to Lord Krishna and also 
ends each chapter with a brief invoca¬ 
tion to the Lord. Mahapatra has studied 
the language and the archaic words used 
in the text in detail and placed it in a per¬ 
iod earlier to that of Upendra Bhanja 
(1670-1740), who is commonly regard¬ 
ed as the uncrowned king of the tradition 
of Riti-kavyas in Orissa. He has tried to 
establish that Vsabhilasa was written 
prior to the kavyas — somewhere bet¬ 
ween 1560 and 1600. 

Vsabhilasa is the story of Usha’s love 
for Aniruddha whom she sees in a 
dream. Her friend Chitralekha draws a 
series of portraits based on the descrip¬ 
tions and manages to identify him for 
her. Usha eventually marries Aniruddha 
according to Gandharva rites. The text 
describes myriad moods of the emotion 
of love. After an intervening period of 
anguish and war between the Yadavs led 
by Krishna and the demon Banasura — 
Usha’s father from whom the affair has 
been kept secret — a victorious Krishna 
returns to Dwaravati with Aniruddha 
and Usha to a grand welcome by the 
people of his kingdom. 

Mahapatra has lucidly described the 
poetic structure of the kavya where each 
chapter has been composed in a particu¬ 
lar raga according to the prevailing tradi¬ 
tions. It was meant to be sung often to 


Being a poet 
himself, Sitakant 
Mahapatra (right) 
has appropriately 
interpreted the 
sentiments and the 
feelings of the 
author of 
Usabhilasa with a 
depth of 
perception and a 
gift for articulating 
the English 
language 
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the accompaniment of musical instruments as 
much as to be read as a text. 

The illustrations which show a great command of the artist 
over his brush and a strong sense of design are executed in 
black line, depicting a variety of architectural features, human 
figures and objects. Although the concept of proportion used 
for these elements in the illustrations is rather arbitrary, yet it 
seems to make sense to the perception of the viewer. It is 

_ indeed a clever use of the 


EXCERPT 


O n the 
royal 
way the 
women 

stood 

Their extended 
arms were arches 
ofleaves 

Their large breasts 
the auspicious 
pitchers 

As they scattered 
the flowers of their 
smiles 


design-scale to tap the 
sensibility of the viewer 
and communicate the 
natural proportion of the 
figure/form to him. The 
character portrayal is still 
more articulate. The 
faces are in profile, the 
torso in frontal view and 
the lower body in three- 
fourth view, create a 
highly-animated effect. 
Though apparently remi¬ 
niscent of the Jain minia¬ 
tures, their dynamic ges¬ 
tures make the overall 
expression more drama¬ 
tic and wholesome. 

The artist’s endeavour 
to delineate seasons and 
emotional moods by pro¬ 
viding physical and natu¬ 
ral contexts, indeed is 
remarkable. For instance, 
when describing a garden 
scene, variety of trees and 
creepers have been depic¬ 
ted along with the birds 
and war processions 


and animals. The battle scenes and war processions 
are portrayed vividly. 

Mahapatra has taken no less than four years to translate the 
text into English. His translation is unusually sensitive, deep¬ 
ly perceptive and rendered with great imagination. Being a 
poet of eminence himself, he has indeed, appropriately inter¬ 
preted the sentiments and the feelings of the author of 
Usahhilasa with a depth of perception and a gift for articulat¬ 
ing the English language. 

The illustrations could have been highlighted more 
through larger reproductions. But the drawings by Dinanath 
Pathy — a well-lmown painter who has reproduced some of 
the originals — included in the monograph, are no doubt a 
pleasing addition to the publication. These are rendered with 
competence and a feel for rhythm and fluidity of line of the 
originals. 

The monograph is a tribute to Sisushankar Das, the author 
of Usahhilasa and the anonymous artist/artists who cleverly 
composed the horizontally-running narrow space of the folios 
in illustrating the beautiful text and lending it an aesthetic 
charm. • 

P.N. Mago is an eminent painter and art critic 

UsabhlUlM by Sisushankar edited by Sitakant Mahapatra. 
Published by Lalit KalaAkademi. Price: Rs 200, 


A cut above 

^ ■||||||||||||H If you like love stories, you have to read 
this one. Sasha Malhotra, an aggressive, 
Im independent but vulnerable fa.shion 
• designerfallsinlovewith JayJetley, her 
^ handsome boss. The story is set, by 

\ in India and the novel expio- 

'' res the dizzy world of Indian fashion — 
^ relationships and friendships—in an 
atmosphere that is brittle and fiercely 
1 iC /l\ There is some steamy sex 

J but it i s the passages of tenderness which 
stand out. A good read, more so if you live in Delhi or Bom¬ 
bay and can recognise the locale and the personalities. 

Designer Passion: A Novel by Seema Goswami. Pubh shed by A Ika Paperbacks i 
Price'Rs 95 


Islam, made easy 


Islam 


Not just another book on Islam — but 
one that teaches you how to become a 
functional Muslim. Aimed at a primari¬ 
ly western audience, the book addresses 
itself to the needs of the spiritually con¬ 
fused. It deals with the central philoso¬ 
phical issues of Islam and the modem 
problem of correlating individual free¬ 
dom to divine authority. Unlike other 
treatises on Islam which sidestep the 
whole Sufi question, this one deals with 
Sufism with candour and understanding. The author says he is 
addressing the reader’s soul, not just their intellect. 

Islam, A Search For Meaning by Feisat Abdul Rauf Published b\ UBSPD 
Price. Rs 85 


The making of a maestro 

A historical account of the life of Tan- 
, ^ ^ ^ ^ sen, one of the masters of Indian music, 

> this book recreates rural life in Mughal 

India, social relations between Hindus 
5 and Muslims and the fullness Indian 
f .f . music acquired in the reign of one of 

'iJ India’s most benevolent Mughal rulers, 
^ Akbar, Tansen was bom to a Brahmin 
rv family, was adopted by a Muslim fakir 

and was trained by Swami Haridas of 

--- Vrindavan where a festival of music is 

held every year to this day in his memory. After being trained 
in music by Swami Haridas, Tansen became a court musician. 
The book describes how he survived intrigue and jealousy to 
become a favourite of Emperor Akbar. The glossary contains 
some original compositions of Tansen which are played and 
sung to his notations even today. 

Everyone who wants to understand the religious and cultu¬ 
ral S 3 mcretism of the greater Mughals must read this book. • 

Tanaan b\ Girish Chaturvedi. Published bv Roll Books (the Lotus Collection). 
Price: Rs 135 
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Colou r of money 

A bank scam in Madras takes on a political hue 


Who [)as been the 
most innuential indi¬ 
vidual in Madras over 
the last decade'^ No, 
not Jayalalitha, 

Sasikala or Raj- 
nikanth. By the look 
of things now, it is M 
Gopalakrishnan. Ovei 
I the last ten years or so, every 
important financial deal in the Tamil 
Nadu capital seems to have been routed 
through the former chairman- 
and-managing director of Indian Bank 
Whether advancing huge loans to poli¬ 
ticians, bureaucrats, indusinalists, fiy- 
by-night operators with the ‘right con¬ 
tacts’ or even journalists, M. Gopalak- 
nshnan seemed to be at the centre of it 
all. The high-profile ban¬ 
ker also donated gene¬ 
rously to the Madras 
I Press Club. It was thus no 
i surprise that he became a 
! media darling and was 
projected as "the poor- 
man’s banker". 

But following his reti¬ 
rement, it is becoming 
clear that ‘the poor- 
man’s banker’ has push¬ 
ed the Indian Bank to 
bankruptcy. Accounts for 
the year 1995-96 have 
revealed lo.sses to the 
tune of Rs 1,336.40 crore 
— the highest-ever 
annual net loss in the his¬ 
tory of Indian banking — 
and accumulated losses 
ofRs 1,712.79 crore. The 
bank’s net worth of Rs 
1,000 crore has also been 
totally wiped out. 

The man responsible 
j forall thisisM. Gopalak- 
I rishnan, largely acknow¬ 
ledged as "one of the fin¬ 
est bankers in the 
country" by the press and 
the state’s politicians 
alike. During Gopalak¬ 
rishnan’s tenure, over 15 
: dubious deals, amount- 

I__ 


ing to over Rs 1,200 crore, were struck 
on political rather than financial 
considerations. 

And It IS no secret that Tamil Maanila 
Congress (TMC) chief G.K. Moopanar 
has been M Gopalakrishnan's godfa¬ 
ther Through the years, the beneficiar¬ 
ies of Gopalakrishnan’s largesse have 
all been allegedly close to Moopanar 

Take the case of East-West Airlines, 
the official earner of Moopanar and his 
men. Under pressure from Moopanar, 
Gopalakrishnan raised the Indian Bank 
board-approved limit of overdraft from 
Rs 17.26 crore to an unbelievable Rs 
107 crore. What’s more, the airlines 
used Indian Bank only for loans while it 
operated its accounts at other banks. In 
another bizarre move, Gopalakrishnan 


lent Rs 350 crore to MVR Exports own¬ 
ed by M.V. Varadarajulu, said to be 
close to Moopanar. 

Things came to siiclra pass that in 
order to facilitate the ‘inlluentiar 
clients’ overdraft position, Indian Bank 
was forced to borrow money from the 
call money mtu-ket at interest rates vary¬ 
ing from 25 to 48 per cent, which were 
lent out at 18 per cent. Gopalakrishnan 
even lent Rs 4.5 crore to the Tamil Nadu 
Journalists Cooperative Housing 
Society 

All these money matters were kept 
under wraps by the Indian Bank boss 
and G.K. Moopanar did his bit by ensur¬ 
ing that Gopalakrishnan was granted 
seven extensions by the finance mini¬ 
stry. Though the Bharatiya .lanata 
Party (BJP) was m 
power for just 13 days, it 
lound time to order a CBI 
probe into the losses 
incurred by the bank due 
to Gopalakrishnan s 
favouiilism to East-West 
Airlines, thus prising 
open a Pandora’s box. 

With the skeletons 
tumbling out of the Indi¬ 
an Bank lockers, the new 
chairman S. Rajagopal 
and the management 
have laid the entire blame 
of the bank’s gross finan¬ 
cial mismanagement on 
Gopalakrishnan and his 
political contacts. 

And at the first hint of 
trouble. Gopalakrishnan 
made his move—he join¬ 
ed the TMC as an "ordina¬ 
ry worker". Explained 
the retired banker, "Giv¬ 
en my family background 
?(his father was a freedom 
I fighter and a former 
I Mayor of Madras) and 
I my regard for Moopanar, 
I it is no surprise that I join- 
I ed the TMC. I simply join¬ 
ted the party to do some 
socially useful work." 

But this political move 



CASH FLOW: retired banker M, Gopalakrishnan 
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soon became the talk of the town as the 
TMC had managed to sweep the polls 
mainly on the plank of lighting corrup¬ 
tion in public life. "We did not invite 
Gopalakrishnan to join the TMC. He did 
it on his own accord and that too without 
making any demand," was the party line 
adopted by TMC spokesman S.G. 
VinayagaMoorthy. 

The admission of Gopalakrishnan 
into ihe TMC is just what the state Con- 
grcss(I) was waiting for. And such 
detractors of the TMC as Vazhapadi 
Ramamurthy and Kumari Anandan 
have been quick to seize the opportu¬ 
nity. Says Ramamurthy, "The 
Gopalaknshnan-Moopanar nexus was 


seem keen to desert him in his hour of 
need. In fact, G.K. Moopanar lost no 
time to announce that Gopalakrishnan 
was withdrawing his membership from 
the TMC. According to Moopanar, the 
fonner banker would rejoin tlie party 
once he had cleared his name in the 
scam. In a bid to extricate himself from 
the financial tangle, Mwipanar said, "If 
Gopalakrishnan is guilty let him face the 
music. I will not interfere with any 
enquiry." 

The TMC president is, however, most 
concerned about the damage potential of 
the Gopalakrishnan case. "In the process 
of damaging the image of the former 
chainnan Gopalakrishnan, the present 



GODFATHER: TMC chief G.K. Moopanar 

well-known in Tamil Nadu for many 
years. We shall now see how the Union 
finance ministry investigates Gopalak- 
nshnan." The Dmvida Munnetra Kazha- 
gam (DMK) camp is also known to have 
taken careful note of the Gopalakrish¬ 
nan affair. 

Meanwhile, M. Gopalakrishnan won 
a temporary reprieve when the Madras 
High Court disnussed a public interest 
writ petition demanding a CBI probe 
into the Indian Bank case. Justice J. 
Kanakaraj stated that the court could not 
be used as a platform for settling politi¬ 
cal scores on the basis of "newspaper 
reports" and "hearsay". 

While the courts have decided not to 
prosecute Gopalakrishnan for now, the 
ex-Indian Bank chief has reason enough 
to be worried. For his political allies 


set-up in the Indian Bank is trying to 
damage my image along with the image 
of the TMC," alleged Mcxipanar. 

And the damage .seems to have been 
done. The clean image of the TMC has 
taken a thorough beating and the politi¬ 
cal rivals of the TMC have been quick to 
cash in. Both the Congre.ss and the DMK 
are now demanding a full-scale CHI 
enquiry into the affairs of the Indian 
Bank. 

A detailed investigation may take 
some time coming. But for the moment, 
the case of the ‘benevolent’ banker has 
left the TMC in Madras, the United 
Front government in Delhi and the 
Reserve Bank of India with a lot of 
explaining to do. • 

SmBrnmr PUM/MadnB 


The gaps are 
showing 


The Congress-BSP meet in 
Jhansi exposes the 
ideological dijferences 
between the partners 




U'lTAR 

PRADESH 


Ever since the Con- 
gresstl) and the Bahu- 
jan Samaj Party (BSP) 
decided to join hands 
in a bid to storm Uttar 
Pradesh, this alliance 
has been the subject of 
intense speculation. 

So, when P.V. 
Narasimha Rao decided to flag off his 
election campaign at Jhansi la.st fort¬ 
night, the stage was set for some high 
drama. The Jhansi show assumed speci¬ 
al significance because the Congres pre¬ 
sident had been conspicuous by his abs¬ 
ence in the first joint Congress-BSP ral¬ 
ly held at Azamgarh on 30 August. 

But on 3 September, while political 
observers had their sights set on Rao, 
there were no prizes for guessing who 
the people at the sprawling grounds over¬ 
looking the historic Jhansi Fort had 
come to see: Kanshi Ram and Mayawa¬ 
ti. BSP supporters clearly outnumbered 
their Congress counterparts and the loud¬ 
est cheers were reserved for Kanshi Ram 
and Mayawati, rather than Uttar Pradesh 
Congress Committee (UrcC) chief 
Jitendra Prasad or Narasimha Rao. 

Rao’s lacklustre speech and his one- 
point anti-Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) 
agenda hardly helped matters. Calling 
on the Congress-BSP troops to prepare 
for a "united battle" against the BJP, Rao 
said, "Ever since UP and Bihar showed a 
lilt towards the BJP, instability has crept 
into our country." Stating that the 
country’s political destiny was in the 
hands of the people of Uttar Pradesh, 
Rao said: "UP is like Hanuman, who 


wa.s not aware of his own strength. If 
you succeed in preventing the BJP from 
returning to power in Uttar Pradesh, you 
will be paving the way for their weaken¬ 
ing at the Centre as well." 

But what Narasimha Rao failed to 
realise was that the crowds were eager to 
hear about the alliance’s stand against 
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tho^ presently ruling at the Centre. And 
this is where both Kanshi Ram and 
Mayawati scored. The BSP leaders train¬ 
ed thciT guns on the United Front and its 
main constituent in Uttar Pradesh, the 
Samajwadi Party. And the crowds simp¬ 
ly lapped it up. Even Jitendra Prasad 
expressed his party unit’s demand for 
"reconsidering Congress support" to the 
United Front government. But Rao 
chose to remain mum. 

And for all his bluster about "fighting 


the communal forces”, Rao did not res¬ 
pond to Jitendra Prasad and Kanshi 
Ram’s efforts to draw his attention to the 
controversial meeting between Prime 
Minister H.D. Deve Gowda and Shiv 
Sena supremo Bal Thackeray in Bom¬ 
bay recently. 

Kanshi Rani staled that this meeting 
had blown away the "myth" about the 
United Front's much-touted "war again¬ 
st communal forces". The BSP chief 
went on at length about his recent meet¬ 
ing with "Muslim leaders at Delhi’s 
Jama Masjid" who had pledged their sup¬ 
port to the BSP and expressed grave 
doubts about the United Front’s sinceri¬ 
ty to the cause of the Muslims as "the 
Wme Minister was having closed-door 
meetings with the chief of the Shiv Sena 
that had claimed responsibility for the 
demolition of the Babri Masjid". 

While Ram felt that this was reason 
enough for all support to be withdrawn 
to the United Front, Rao obviously 


thought otherwise. The former Prime 
Mini.ster made it clear that under the pre¬ 
sent circumstances it would make no 
sense to withdraw support to the United 
Front The Congress president also relat¬ 
ed the circumstances under which he 
had decided to suppon the United Front, 
"only to prevent the BJP from continu¬ 
ing in power". 

Rao chose not to pay too much atten¬ 
tion to Mayawati’s diatribe against 
Samajwadi Party chief Mulayam Singh 


Yadav either. In a fiery speech, the for¬ 
mer UP chief minister accused 
Mulayam of having engineered the 
attack on her and her partymen at the 
stale guest house in Lucknow on 2 June, 
1995. Referring to the Ramesh Chandra 
Report, Mayawati raised hell over the 
Union defence minister’s "unabated 
goondaism". All that this drew from 
Narasimha Rao was: "Well, 1 have also 
heard about the guest house incident, but 
the point before us today is to ensure that 
the BJP be kept out of power." 

So, while the turnout at Jhansi must 
have been quite encouraging for the 
Congress-BSP alliance, the public meet¬ 
ing showed up the differences between 
the partners quite clearly. The obvious 
gaps between the policies of the Con¬ 
gress high command and those of the 
BSP leadership do not augur well for the 
alliance with just a couple of weeks to go 
for Assembly polls in UP. • 

Shant Pradhan/Jhanml 


Taxing times 

The fanners ’ agitation 
against the TOP’s policies 
takes a violent turn 

This is certainly not 
what the doctor would 
have ordered for chief 
minister N. Chandra- 
babu Nafdu. With the 
stale facing a financial 
ANDHRA crisis and no solution 
to the Almatti dispute 
in sight, the farmers’ 
agitation comes at a most inopportune 
moment for the ruling Telugu Desam 
Party (TDP). 

The farmers of Andhra Pradesh, 
singularly unimpressed with the chief 
minister’s long lectures on resource 
mobilisation, have been protesting the 
steep hike in fann-power tariff and 
water cess. In a bid to revitalise the sta¬ 
te’ s economy, Naidu had raised the fann- 
power tariff from Rs 50 per HP to Rs 300 
per HP and decided to hike the water 
cess as well. 

The agitation, that began in the 
coastal district of West Godavari some 
two months back, is now spreading to 
Vcirious parts of the state. Farmers in this 
sugarcane and paddy-growing district 
began by gheraoing TDP legislators 
and putting forward their demands. But 
when the district administration failed to 
offer anything apart from lip service, a 
full-fledged agitation took shape. 

The action then .shifted to the state 
capital when a delegation of farmers cal¬ 
led on the chief minister. But all that 
Chandrababu Nmdu was willing to do 
was reduce the farm-power tariff to Rs 
200 per HP. Realising that the chief mini¬ 
ster was reluctant to reduce the tariff any 
further, the farmers intensified their agi¬ 
tation from 1 Septembei "The govern¬ 
ment should not be blaming the agricul¬ 
tural sector for all its failures," declared 
Ryotu Samakhya president Dr V.V. 
Gopalakrishna. 

Things took an ugly turn on 3 Septem¬ 
ber. The day began with fanners from 
the Godavari district putting up road 
blocks on National Highway No. 5 at 
Eluru. The agitation spilled over into 
otlier towns after some 2,000 demonstra¬ 
tors were arrested. The demonstration 
turned violent at Ravupalem, Jaggayape- 



IMAimiAGEOFCONVENIENCL- Narasimha Rao (left) and Kanshi Ram 
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QUICK TO ACT: Lcikshmi Pan^afhi with a fanner injured in police firing 


ta and Prattipadu when the police resort* 
ed to lathicharge. As reports of the cla¬ 
shes spread, farmers in other towns of 
West Godavari hit the streets. A mob set 
a government bus ablaze at Kaldari and 
then tried to set fire to a coach of the Cir- 
car Express near Kaldari railway sta¬ 
tion. This prompted the police to fire on 
the mob. killing three farmers and injur¬ 
ing eight others. 

The state home minister, A. Madhav 
Reddy, was quick to announce a judicial 
probe into the police firing. The TDP 
goveniment also announced a compen¬ 
sation of Rs I lakh for the bereaved fami¬ 
lies and Chandrababu Naidu ordered the 
suspension of two sub-inspectors and a 
circle inspector for their role in the 
firing. But the damage had already been 
done. The farmers were up in arms and 
the Opposition had found an issue to 
strike at the TDP. 

On 4 September, the funeral proces¬ 
sion of the farmers at Tanuku brought 
more trouble. The f)olice fired in the air 
and used teargas shells to disperse the 
agitated mob. The processionists attemp- 



COMMUNICATION GAP: Chandrababu 
Naidu with Andhra villagers 


ted to set fire to some vehicles and ston¬ 
ed the police party. Normal life was com¬ 
pletely disrupted as the shops downed 
shutters, vehicles stayed off the roads 
and all educational institutions remain¬ 
ed shut. 

And the farmers had the full support 
of the state Congress unit, the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP) and the TDP(NTR). 
In fact, it was Lakshmi Parvathi who 


held centre-stage. NTR’s widow has 
been protesting the '’anti-pcoplc'’ polic¬ 
ies of Chandrababu Naidu from the lime 
he began m(xlifying his populist measu¬ 
res. "Chandrababu Naidu is incapable of 
running the show on the path directed by 
NTR. He should resign rather lhan make 
a fool of himself further," thunders Lak¬ 
shmi Parvathi. 

Expressing solidarity for the farmeis, 
Lakshmi Pravathi staged a dharna outsi¬ 
de the Tanuku police station on the day 
of the funeral, where she was promptly 
arrested. NTR’s widow then teamed up 
with the state BJP and the Congress to 
call a statewide bandh to protest the poli¬ 
ce firing and administrative apathy. The 
bandh on 5 September was total in all 
the coastal districts. 

It is now evident that the farmers’ agi¬ 
tation is no longer confined to the West 
Godavan district. The movement has 
spread to the neighbouring Krishna dis¬ 


trict where rasta rokos have become the 
order of the day. All this has prompted 
the government to contemplate lower¬ 
ing the farm-power tariff further and 
announce that the water cess hike will be 
implemented only after a Bill was mov¬ 
ed in the Assembly later during the 
Budget session. 

But a lot needs to be done if the far¬ 
mers’ stir IS to be stopped from causing 
more damage. And the TDP sure has its 
work cut out. what with the Opposition 
ganging up against the ruling party. A 
cornered Chandrababu Naidu sums up 
the problem: "Farmers are an understan¬ 
ding lot. But they are being instigated by 
political parties. Though one may not 
agree with me now, they will realise 
their folly when Andhra Pradesh will 
become totally bankrupt and develop¬ 
ment will come to a stop." • 

0.5. RaMakrlshna/tfyderabad and 
Bunt 
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House of scandal 

An Estimates Committee report on the Sikkim House in 
Calcutta reveals gross irregularities committed by the 
former Nar Bahadur Bhandari regime 


sq feet of the built-up iirea and the 
government around 10,(XX) sq feet. This 
was cleajiy m favour of Goel and 
company. 

The story docs not end here. Once the 
building came up, the contractor prompt¬ 
ly occupied the front portion of the struc¬ 
ture facing the road. And Sikkim House 


POADIP SANYAL 



CLOSING IN ON BHANDARI: CM rmvan Kumar Chamling (left) and 
his deputy, F.T, Lucksom 


A scandal in Calcutta 
is creating ripples 
hundreds of miles 
away in Gangtok, the 
capital of Sikkim. 
And if Nar Bahadur 
Bhandari’s political 
rivals lake the initia¬ 
tive to investigate the 
.scam, the former chief minister, who is 
already under CBI surveillance, could 
well find himself stuck with another 
case. 

At the centre of the controversy is the 
Sikkim House, located in Calcutta’s 
prime Middleton Street area. The build¬ 
ing was constructed during Nar Bahadur 
Bhandari's tenure as chief minister and 
there are allegations of gross irregulaiit- 
ics committed by the contractor leading 
to huge losses for the government. And 
though the building is complete and 
ready for occupation, the present Sik¬ 
kim Democratic Front (SDF) govern¬ 
ment led by Pawan Kumar Chamling 
has refused to take possession of the 
hou.se. Last week, the chief minister and 
his deputy, P.T. Lucksom, fiew down to 
Calcutta to make an on-the-spot survey 
of the disputed Sikkim House Later, 



AT THE CENTRE OF A CONTROVERSY: 

the Sikkim House in Calcutta 


Chamling told Sunday: "There are 
certain irregularities in the construction 
and I will place the whole thing before 
the Cabinet." 

The need for a projx^r Sikkim House 
— at present the government works out 
of a fiat in central Calcutta — was felt 
after the city became an important trans¬ 
it and destination point for the Sikkime¬ 
se. There are hundreds of Sikkimese 
youths studying in the city and there is a 
steady flow of patients to Calcutta from 
Sikkim. The Sikkim House was meant 
as a hostel for this vast army of Sikkime¬ 
se, who cannot afford the luxury of putt¬ 
ing up in hotels. 

Accordingly, a plan was draw-n up in 
the early Fjghtics by the Sikkim govern¬ 
ment led by Nar Bahadur Bhandari to 
construct a Sikkim House in Calcutta. 
Since the purpose was to accommodate 
poor students and patients. Ram Krishna 
Mission came forward and sold a plot of 
land to the Sikkim government at a 
throwaway price of Rs 30 lakh in 1982. 

The story gels a little confused here. 
Instead of going ahead and building Sik¬ 
kim House on its own, the government 
handed over the property to a Sikkim- 
based contractor, R.K. Goel. The deal 
was that Goel would get around 30,000 


was relegated to the status of an out¬ 
house in the backyard. Says P.P. 
GiiRing, an AlCC mcmbei from Sikkim 
who is credited with ntking up the whole 
issue, "The matter is a huge scam. The 
government should investigate the issue 
for the sake of the people of Sikkim. 
After all, it’s public money that has been 
siphoned off." 

What has added substance to 
Gurung’s allegation is the report of the 
Estimates Committee, presented to the 
Assembly on 14 March this year. 
Among other things, the committee has 
pointed to the following clauses of the 
deal that were flouted by the contractor: 

■ Completion of work within 30 
months of commencement but not later 
than 36 months Irom the date of accep¬ 
tance. A\nd failure to do so attracted 
penalty to the tune of Rs 2,000 per day. 

■ The government block was to face 
the road. That is, it was to be on the front 
and the developer’s on the backside. 

■ Adequate paiking facility was to be 
provided. 

The contractor violated all these and 
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more. The Estimates Committee report 
says that "the plans were delayed with a 
view to inter-changing the relative por¬ 
tions of the government block and the 
developer's bl(x:k. And in a seemingly 
innocuous report prepared by the develo¬ 
per’s architect, dated 3 December, 1991, 
the scheme plan put the developer’s 
block in the front position. The scheme 
plan was approved after a visit toihe site 
on 11 February, 1992, by the then chief 
minister, Nar Bahadur BhcUidan". 

Says Giimng, "As per the revised plan 
approved by Bhandari, the covered area 
of the guest house was to be around 
10,000 sq ft and the front block was to 
have 29,.‘S82 sq ft. The deviations from 
the terms and conditions \sere formalis¬ 
ed through a revised agreemenl- 
cum-draft lease with the developer in 
July, 1993. In fact, the government 
block on the backside uas camouflaged 
in the expression Southern Block’ " 

The Fistimates Committee report, 
which has come down heavily on the 
deal struck by Bhandari, has embolden¬ 
ed Chamling to hit out against his politi¬ 
cal rival. While in Calcutta he made it 



UNEARTHING A SCAM: MCC member 
P.P. Gurung 


clear that he would order a thorough 
enquiry into the issue. Deputy chief 
minister Luck.som also feels the same 
"We have been taken for a ride. The con¬ 
struction is poor and the Sikkim House- 
board hangs on a building which actual¬ 
ly doesn’t belong to the government. It 
seems the previous govcnimenl over¬ 
looked the matter," he said. Adds B.B. 
Gooroong, political adviser to the chief 
minister, 'This .scam and the CBl cases 
pending against Bhandari will land him 
in big trouble." • 

Arindmn Sarkar/Caleutta 


Network of terror 


The arrest of a top NSCN leader throws light on the 
outfit’s muscle and money power 


The banned National 
Socialist Council of 
Nagaland (NSCN) is 
widely considered to 
be one of the most pot¬ 
ent guerrilla forces 
operating in the 
country. Over the 
years, the NSCN has 
spread its network throughout the north¬ 
east and in some South-East Asian 
countries of this region. 

Further evidence of the NSCN’s 
might has now come to light with the arr¬ 
est of I Jakei alias A.J. Aching, a self- 
styled ‘revenue officer’ of the NSCN’s 
Dimapur unit. Aching, who had stopped 
over in a Guwahati hotel while on his 
w ay back from Calcutta where he had 
reportedly gone to make advance pay¬ 
ment for an arms deal, was picked up 
from the busy Paltanbazar area on 4 
September. 

The arrested militant w'as in charge of 
fund collection in and around Dimapur, 
Nagaland’s commercial capital. Several 
documents found on him have revealed 
a detailed list of those who have paid 
huge sums of money to the outfit in rec¬ 
ent months. 

The arrest of Aching is a body-blow 
to the NSCN. The outfit has already lost 
several of us top leaders over the past 
few months Its self-styled ‘home mini¬ 
ster’ Rukhrnhao Raising was arrested by 
the Assam Rifles on 19 May. In June, 
two ‘deputy home ministers’ of the out¬ 
fit at Dimapur and Imphal were nabbed. 
Then, a .self-styled ‘captain’ Mathew 
Longo, chief of NSCN’s special task for¬ 
ce tor the Zereilong region, was 
arrested. And finally, the outfit’s ‘finan¬ 
ce minister’ Queheve Chisi Swu, youn¬ 
ger brother of NSCN supremo Issac 
Chisi Sw'u, w as apprehended on 22 July. 

While all the arrests were crucial as 
these leaders virtually controlled the out¬ 
fit’s operations in Nagaland and Mani¬ 
pur, the nabbing of Queheve Chisi Swu 
was a major breakthrough. It clearly 
revealed the kind of financial clout that 
the NSCN has come to acquire in recent 
times. Swu confessed that crores of 
rupees were extorted by the militants in 
the region. 


But Aching’s arrest has shown that 
the NSCN’s fund-collection drive in 
Nagaland and the neighbouring states 
has continued smoothly even after 
Swu’s anesi. Intelligence reports in 
Nagaland have indicated that the NSCN 
has been buying arms from the Khmer 
Rouge in Cambodia. 

Li-Gen. S.S. Grewal, GOC of the 
Dimapur-hascd 3 Corps, had earlier told 
Si'NDAY that these weapons are general¬ 
ly biought to Bangladesh by sea and 
then smuggled into the north-east 
through various routes. The top militaiy 
officer also revealed that the NSCN has 
chalked out a fresh strategy and is rais¬ 
ing five more units of its underground 
army. Three of these new units w ill oper-^ 
ale in Nagaland w'hile two others will hit 
Manipur. 

manzaralam 



RED ALERT: armymen in Nagaland 


The army, however, feels that despite 
its efforts to revamp tlie outfit, the 
NSCN has been under increasing pressu¬ 
re from the people to come forward for 
talks. "The people are fed up with insur¬ 
gency and they genuinely want peace. 
Apart from the action of the security for¬ 
ces, this is the biggest pressure on the 
NvSCN. So talks could be a distinct possi¬ 
bility," says Lt-Gen. Grewal. 

Bui there is no indication yet that the 
NSCN is willing to come to the negotiat¬ 
ing table. Till such time, this outfit will 
continue to spell terror in the 
north-east. • 

NHInA. Qokhala/auwahatiamI 
Dimapur 
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ARIES 


{21 March-2() April) 

D on’t get involved in any 
shady business. A 
period of seclusion can make 
you feel depressed. You 
need to get out and about. 
To(^ much study will make 
you feel rebellious or afraid 
to speak out. A loved one can 
get you out of a rut and raise 
your confidence. Something 
nice may appeal to you 

TAURUS 


(21 April-20 Mux) 

A distant engagement can 
be pul off. Relationships 
with local people can be 
restrained. You may find it 
hard to explain your 
activities to those who have 
been watching your comings 
and goings. It may be best to 
take no tor an answer even 
though your he*'irt may be set 
on seeing the sights. 

GEMINI 


{2! May -20 Jimi ) 

Y OU may feel that you are 
being misunderstood. 
Your charitable intentions 
can be diverted to something 
else. Perhaps you made loo 
much of this and are unable 
to live up to your 
expectations. Don't be angry 
with yourself. Some family 
members may feel a bit put 
offal being ignored for a 
little while. 

CANCER 


(2! June-20Jul\) 

Y ou’seem to be out on a 
limb, so you must learn 
to stand on your own feet. 
Get your priorities right. 

You may have many choices 
and discrimination can be 
difficult. Interfering people 
may be a nuisance. 
Encouragement of an elder 
should be appreciated. 


LEO 


(21 li4h-2() Au^u\t) 

S lick to tradition and do 
what is deemed right. 
Intelligent conversation is 
appreciated. Concentrate on 
essentials and work to your 
advantage This could mean 
that you’ll have less time for 
entertaining or enjoying 
familydife. This can be a 
bone of contention that 
might cause some upsets. 


I LIBRA 


(2/ Septemher-20 Oewher) 

Y our business drive gets 
you a reputation for 
success through action. 
Make full use of the 
resources at your disposal. 
Immediate action gets the 
prize. Be aggressive where 
money is concerned and 
don’t be afraid to use it. Be 
ambitious, bccau.se given the 
go-ahead you can make your 
personal mark 


VIRGO 


(21 Auf^usi-20 September) 

T here can be a distraction. 

But you are smart enough 
to ignore a delay and will be 
quite finn in your 
management. Don’t be too 
proud to bargain. Take only 
the best. Someone may think 
you look out of place in your 
surroundings: this can be set 
straight. 


SCORPIO 


(21 0( tuber-20 November) 

P leasures may be simple. 

Friends can be around 
you without me^nihg a lot. 
Financial dealings can slow 
down after quite a brisk start. 
The influence of major 
dealers in the market will set 
trends. It does not interest 
you when you don’t feel 
needed. 



SAGITTARIUS 


(21 No\'emher-20 December) 

M aking a show is going 
to create little 

impression on good friends 
who want your company, 
not your monCy. The art of 
conversation should be 
fostered. A club could use 
someone like you to keep 
things moving. Call on new 
friends who may become 
more closely acquainted as 
time goes by. Be sociable. 

CAPRICORN 


(2 / Dec ember-2() January) 

T here may be a toss-up 
between the s(x:ial round 
and the time spent on your 
own: take things as they 
come. Someone in an 
official capacity may want to 
have a word with you on a 
friendly basis. This may 
sound a bit complicated and 
you may opt out of the 
situation till you arc sure 
what is going on, 

AQUARIUS 


(2J January-20 February) 

I nformation received is 
genuine. An admirer will 
pay you a compliment. 
Accept it in the right spirit. 
Use your personal charm to 
keep the wheels of industry 
turning. A financial deal can 
be settled with a bit of tact. 
The monetary front may be 
tough and you may easily 
part with your own funds. 


PISCES 


(2 / Fehruar\ - 20 March) 

K eep out of the news. 

Publicity is not good for 
you at the moment. An 
official seems set on making 
unnecessary inquiries that 
obstruct your business 
activities. Do not take the 
advice of someone who may 
be trying to oust you from a 
local position. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 



HEARD IN MADRAS 

Moopanar usad to always tell us 
that we could bank on him but wo 
didn’t roallso that this was what 
ha meant. 

A TAMIL NADU CONGRESSMAN ON 
ALLEGATIONS LINKING G.K. MOOPANAR TO 
THE PRINCIPALS IN THE INDIAN BANK 
SCANDAL 


f 


The crisis 
deepens 

So much for the Sarka- 
ria Commission and 
opposition to Article 356. 
Every single minister — 
with the exception of one — 
wanted the Gujarat govern¬ 
ment to be dismissed that 
very evening. 

When the Cabinet met to 
discuss the crisis in Gujarat, 
after the deputy Speaker 
recognised the S.S. Vaghela 
group as a separate entity 
and adjourned the Assem¬ 
bly, the question was whe¬ 
ther to let a trial of strength 
be held on the floor of the 
Assembly or to declare that 
the constitutional machinery 
had broken down in the state 
and announce President's 
Rule. 

Finance minister P. Chi- 



MAulaymi Singh Yndnv: 
favouring a p^Mcai 
gocMon 


dambaram argued that what¬ 
ever the political equations 
might be, it was mandatory 
to hold a trial of strength 
before dismissing the BJP 
government. Hadn’t the 
United Front committed 
itself to this position? 

"No, no," piped up defen¬ 
ce minister Mulayam Singh 
Yadav. ''Hampolitical deci¬ 
sion lena chahiye," Others 
present at the meeting echo¬ 
ed the same thing: Aat the 
Sarkaria Commission was 
all very well, but in Gujarat it 
was a BJP government 
which was going to be dismis¬ 


sed. Wasn’t the United Front 
as committed to secularism 
as it was to the rule of law? 

The dismissal hasn’t 
come so far, and if the Con¬ 
gress plays ball and supports 
S.S. Vaghela, the govern¬ 
ment will probably have to 


go because of the numbers. 
But Mulayam Singh and 
other are grumbling because 
they’ve been denied the 
chance to use the BJP’s humi¬ 
liation as a weapon to woo 
Muslims in the UP Assemb¬ 
ly elections. 


Percentage 

game 

Tamil Naduu chief 
minister M. Xaftihtffii-; 
(fill's quiet diplomacy is 
drawing an appreciative 
ponse from the bureaucia6y. 

LAS officers alone ate in it 
position to understand- its 
subtlety. Karunanidhi has 
told the central government 
i.e. the Karnataka govern- 
ment i.e. H.D* DeveCiOwda, 
that there is an easy wayOut 
of Cauveiy waters imbro: 
glio: that the matter should 


M. KaninanldM: qntot 
diptoiiiacy 

be settled in terms of percent¬ 
ages of available wateii 
rather than accoiding to 
volume. 

So if an arrangement js' 
reached to give Tamil Nadu, 
say SO per cent of the water 
in the river, there can be.no. 
complaint from anyone 
because the hardship in a 
lean year of drought will be' 
shared equally between the 
two states. Instead of quibbl¬ 
ing over figures, it ishkter tO' 
have this kind ofT'Sh; 
arrangement. . , 

This has stumped the cen¬ 
tral and the state govern¬ 
ments. Karunanidhi is quick 
to say that percentages are; 
negotiable. The idea is that.' 
there should be equitable! 
share (^ distress caused by; 
the lack of wpter. 

Who could object to' 
that ' • . 


CHECK-LIST 


India’s international airports: how they 
rate 

■ IMIil: On balance, still the best. The departure and 
arrival areas are roomy even though the badly-planned 
construction work has made the arrival area seem 
nightmarish, immigration staff are pleasant if 
semi'llterate; customs staff in the arrival area are polite 
and efficient though the departure area, oddly enough. Is 
manned by jokers: and the duty-free shops are full of 
bargains. The only snag is the absence of functioning 
STD/ISD facilities once you cross immigration. 


■ Bombay: India's busiest airport, it can get 
overcrowded when Gulf flights are bunched up but the Air 
India module has lots of space and remains the best 
argument for using the national carrier. Competent, 
efficient and friendly customs, immigration and security 
staff. The ITDC duty-free shop though is an unsupervised 
disaster where shop assistants play cards and shoo away 
customers. 


■ CateuttK India's most corrupt airport. Virtually 
every single policeman in the security area is on the take 
and hapless passengers are routinely robbed or shaken 
down, immigration has Improved since IB-trained 
supervisors moved in but the computers are still manned 
by the kind of policeman who thinks that Vienna begins 
with ‘Bh’. Customs staff are polite and efficient. 


■ Madras: Small and much too overcrowded for the 
new Singapore-directed traffic. They need STD phones in 
the bu^oms area though it must be noted that customs 
officers are polite and helpful. The real problem, apart from 
overcrowding, comes from the taxi stand which is run by 
goondas. Even Calcutta has sorted this out so why can’t 
Karunanidhi ensure that visitors to his city do not begin 
tlwir visits by being rippped off? 
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HHARD AT 24, AKBAR ROAD 

He’s been grilled, he’s been 
pressure-cooked. No wonder, 
he’s boiling. 

A CONGRESS WORKER ON NARASIMHA 
RAO'S MOOD AFTER INTERROGATION BY THE 
CBI AND BLACKMAIL BY CONGRESS 
COLLEAGUES 


f 


What the stars 
dfilii'ttell 

Is H.D. Deve Gowda 
going to be India’s 
first Prime Minister from the 
Rajya Sabha? 

When he met reporters 
recently to celebrate J 00 
days in office, this was one 
question he simply wouldn’t 
answ'er. Reporters went on 
asking him if he was going to 
contest a Lok Sabha seat, 
and if so, from where. 
Gowda pretended he was 
deaf. 

However, he firmly deni¬ 
ed only one thing: that if he 
came into Parliament 
through Rajya Sabha, it 
would not be because of 
astrological considerations. 

"In my 35-year long jKiliti- 
cal career. 1 have lost an elec- 


D«ve Gowda: suporatltkNfa 

tion only once. Tliose who 
say fm guided by astrologi¬ 
cal advice are rootless politi¬ 
cians," he told reporters. 
This still has to he seen. 

In Karnataka, Gowda is 
well-known for his supersti¬ 
tious habit of taking oath on 
the lesser gods, members of 
his family, and even inanima¬ 
te objects. "Upon this laddu 
I’m eating," he once told an 
associate he was having 
lunch with, "may it turn to 
dust if what I’m saying is 
untrue." The context was an 
obscure political point he 
was trying to make. 

Those who know him 
well say it is difficult to 
believe be has abandoned 
his faith in astrology. 
However, the decision 


contest- a Rajya vSabha seal 
could well be tor rea.sons of 
realpolitik rather than the 
stars. 


Out of favour 

■ At one time, V.N. 

Gadgil was the main¬ 
stay of those covering the 
Congress ‘beat’. He was the 
one who would advance the 
party’s defences, he was the 
one who could relied 
upon to confirm a lead 
reporters might have been 
working on. 

But no more. 


Although Gadgil still 
chairs the briefings, accom¬ 
panied by Major Ved Pra- 
kash and even makes tlie odd 
announcements, he no lon¬ 
ger has the last word. 
Instead, such Rao loyalists 
as .Devendra Dwivedi and 
ncwly-appoinied Congress 
Parliamentary Party 

spokesperson Suresh Kal- 
madi get to make the import¬ 
ant announcements. For 
insuince, it was Dwivedi 
who got to announce that the 
Congress was finally suspen¬ 
ding Sukh Ram. and it was 
Kalmadi who came in mid - 
way during one session to 


announce the appointment 
of R.K. Dbawan as general 
secretary. 

For all those who were 
used to Gadgil’s gentle 
humour and unflappable dis¬ 
position. the new develop¬ 
ment has come as a great dis¬ 
appointment. The sad part of 
it is, Gadgil cannot compro¬ 
mise with his principles to 
align with Sharad Pawar. 
and the party high command 
knows this. So it uses him 
like dirt. 


House that! 

Former President R. 
Venkataraman is 
fighting a court battle for his 
right to have a govenimcnt 
house in Delhi, But sadly, 
the former Piesidcnt has 
become the butt of unkind 
jokes for his weakness for 
government housing. 

Engineers in the public 
works department (PWD) 
have been told that the for¬ 
mer President must be treat¬ 
ed on a par with others entitl¬ 
ed to government housing. 

This is because, according 
to sources in the PWD, the 
former President has three 
houses in Madras and can 
move to any of them: two in 
Kottupuram, Madras' plush¬ 
est locality, and one in 
Adyar. 

Comparisons are odious. 
But just compare the con¬ 
duct of India’s first President 
and its last President. 

Dr Rajendra Prasad didn’t 
have a house of his own in 
Patna and stayed at Sadaqal 
Ashram after he became Pre¬ 
sident, even sharing the com¬ 
mon toilet with ashram 
inmates. 

But when Venkataraman 
announced that he wanted to 
move to Delhi, one of the 
first persons in Delhi he con¬ 
tacted ^as President Shan¬ 
kar Dayal Shamia, to ask if 
he could have a suite in the 
Rashtrapati Bhavan. 

Dr Shanna politely turned 
down the request. • 


CHECK-LIST 


Why did Deve Gowda meet Bat 
Thackeray: some of the theories being 
advanced 


■ One: Deve Gowda says he wanted to offer his 
condolences to Thackeray who lost his wife and eldest son 
recently. 


■ Two: Samajwadi Party sources say Gowda Is learning 
Hindi and wanted to call on a doyen of Hindi literature, 
Harivanshrai Bachchan, while in Bombay. This does not 
explain why Thackeray was present at the meeting. Also, 
the elder Bachchan lives at Pratiksha, another home of the 
Bachchans, while the meeting took place at Amitabh 
Bachchan's home. Mama 


K Mulayam Singh Yadav says there is no harm in 
such a meeting—after all, it is not as It Oeve Gowda went 
out of his way to call on Thackeray. 




fX3- 


■ Four The CPI(M), one of the parties supporting the 
government, says It simply cannot understand why the- 
meeting took place. 

■ FIvo: The BJP has told the Shiv Sena it knows exactly 
what games its ally is playing. 

111,1111 mil II OUJMauiUlf.... 
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UNIVERSAL CABLES LTD. 

f' (> Buhl I /A(M, 7'' ^ iiU5 fM P t 

For (ucr ihiec decades VL I has played a pioneering role 
in ihe Indian cable indii^ir\ I odas il's brand 'Unislar', 
inanut.Rtured in n)lIaboraiion with leading international 
piincipaK. e^|o^ s wide accepianec Pioduct range includes 
Papei Insulated F ahles. Speciality riastomcric Cables, 

( loss I inked l\)l\iliene C ables. Power & Instnimentalion 
( ables .iiul l\)VNei t apacilors 




VINDHVA TELEUNKS LTD. 


f </i'n; / lU.ii P {i ( huihdfii Hi i 


F sublished in lechiiKal collaKuation with I iicsson 
C ables AFC Sweden, and manufaelnres a wide ranee ol 
P(>1\ihene Insulated lell\ I died I'ndeigroiind leleplione 
( ables in a wide ranee ol standard conduLlor si,es ^Mth 
sable si/cs \ ai> me dom li) pans to tO(Ii) pans 

m BIRLA ERIC SSON OPTICAL LTD. 

i i/\pi) t hi>i'uilii. Rl u Li I\f p j 
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Pbol inaniifaLliJies FibreOptK ( .ibles ,11 n's high lech 
lacilii) al Resva (M P ) 111 a |oinl \eniLite ^‘.llh world renowned 
1 iiLsst)!! Cables \1C Sweden The Fibie Opiu C'ables are 
ol international qiialii\ and nieci all lequirenienis of the 
Depaitmen: ol Ielecoinmiinn.ations and the Railwass As an 
exienlK'n oflheii priHiuet line the Compans als(^ manntaeiuics 
Icily I died leleplione ( ables 


Om success is unquestionable 
With us, in even task, 
across every aclivily, 
we aie conlinually selling and 
raising our standards 
as we strive For excellence 
We leave nothiim to chance. 
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niciinicncincc cdsi.s In other word's, SERVO sint|dy 

jJds life ro >oLir en^nnes 

Popul.ir parl.mcf ahso ha> a heni (or sunimariMni;,^ 
rhinos across every ian^ua^e Whuh is why, 
just one word aptly describes cdl the subtle 
nuances of en^une care. SERVO An en^'ine oil 
like no other 

SERVOS WORLD CLRSS LUBRICRNTS. FROM INDMNOIL. 



Quite like anv lan^uaye, rhe Lirainiu.ir of engine 
care h.is Un ver\ own rules Winch enables 
the SERVO biain.! nf over 400 lul'tricanis to 
understand the dialect of \irrually every 
enj^ine type 

SERVO av.lively reduces carbon buildnip C leans 
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Man of the 
moment 


H ad It not been for people 
like Rajesh Pilot, one 
shudtiers to think whal 
would have become t)f the 
Congress paily {Slruii^hf 
shooter, 8~- 14 September) 
As It IS the party has crash¬ 
ed to Its worsi-ever electoral 
defeat and with comiplion 
charges mounting against 
senior parly leaders— inclu- 
dinglheCongresspresidcnt 
— - nothing can sa\e it from 
self-destruction il i! conti¬ 
nues to ignore leaders like 
Rajesh Pilot. Pilot is doing 
the parly a great serv ice by 
raising his voice against 
Narasimha Rao at a lime 
when others aie too scaicd to 
contiont the Congress chief. 


What’s more, Pilot’s 
impeccable record and clean 
reputation will stand him in 
good stead if and when Nara¬ 
simha Rao IS forced — it is 
unlikely that he will leave 
otherwise — tocjuit his post. 
Nandini Sen, New Delhi 

■ I partially agree to the 
view that "Rajesh Pilot may 
just be what the Congress 
needs today". 

riierc isn’t any doubt that 
Pilot represents the only 
.souice of "vigour and ener¬ 
gy", as the article pointed 
out, iirnidst a collection of | 
"downcast has-beens and 
deluded wanna-bcs". 

Perhaps, what can go 
against Pilot is his brash¬ 
ness. Plus the subtlety that he 
lacks, which is required of a 
man at the helm of a parly 
like the Congress F3ut then, 
the way Narasimha Rao has 
enlreiiched himsell and 
seems to be in no huny to 
leave (in spite of a] the oppo¬ 
sition and all the charges of 
coiTuption), It would lake all 
of Pilot’s brashness to dis¬ 
lodge the scheming Rao. 

For when it comes to mam- 
pul at ion, Rao is miles ahead. 
And as ihe cover story cor¬ 
rectly pointed out, since 
Narasimha Rao is a master at 
manipulating small groups. 
Pilot IS clearly at a disadvant¬ 


age there— the working 
committee being restricted 
to only 19 members. In this 
.scenario, it is strong and sus¬ 
tained vcK'al opposition that 
is necessary. And only some¬ 
one like Pilot can provide 
that impetus. 

Now, the UP elections are 
crucial for Rao’s survival. If 
the Congress in alliance with 
the BSP can romp home, 

Rao will once again be in an 
unassailable position. And 
that IS the worst thing that 
can happen to the Congress. 

It is difficult to imagine 
Rajesh Pilot as cither Prime 
Minister or Congress presi¬ 
dent, but then most of the 
senior parly leaders are 
involved in some scam or the 
other. There’s A.K Antony, 
but he deal ly lacks drive and 
charisma The only name 
that conies to mind is Pranab 
Mukherjee’s Without going 
into matters like his personal 
integrity (that may be rather 
embarrassing), Miikherjee 
may be the right man for the 
job He has the adequate poli¬ 
tical experience aiui has been 
with the Congress through 
thick and thin. 

Once RaO steps down or is 
forced out, the Congress par¬ 
ly will need an experienced 
man at the helm. And Pilot 
may be too young for the job, 
but if he sacrifices his perso¬ 
nal ambition for the good of 
the party, then he can be 
instrumental in giving the 
Congress a fresh lease of life. 
Nirmalya Roy, A3ansol(West 
Bengal) 


Trapped! 


( agree with Rajiv Shukla 
w hen he says that Prime 
Minister Deve Gowda’s 
meeting with Shiv Sena 
Supremo Bal Thackeray 
could cost the UF dearly in 
the forthcoming UP elec¬ 
tions {A wrofif^ move • — 7 
September). 

The problem with Deve 
Gowda is that he’s a simple 



R^|Mh Pilot: dodlcotad, but too young for the top Job 


man who doesn’t really 
understand the games politi¬ 
cians play. As for Bal 
Thackeray, he has killed four 
birds with one stone. 

First, he has created a rift 
in the United Front. Second, 
the BJP, which had been put¬ 
ting pressure on Ihe Shiv 
Sena over the Sheela Kini 
case, has been silenced. 
Third, the Congress has 
become an^ with Deve 
Gowda and demanded an 
explanation. 

And last but not the least, 
the Shahi Imam of Jama 
Masjid and other Muslim 



Bal Thackeray: 
embarrassing Deve Gowda 


leaders like Ali Mian, who 
had more or less decided to 
issue a fatwa asking 
Muslims to vote for the UF 
in the UP polls, are now hav¬ 
ing second thoughts. 

Clearly, Bal Thackeray 
has got his way and is having 
the last laugh. I cannot but 
sympathise with Deve 
Gowda for walking into the 
trap laid by the Shiv Sena. 
V.K. Dayaldas, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


Moving 

backwards 


T he article, Resen ation 
and the middle class (8 
—14 September), reminds 
one of the days of V.P. 
Singh, who used Mandal to 
cling on to power. The Raja 
did not have any special love 
for the backwards and he 
will be remembered as the 
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Sangeeta Bljlanl: give her a chance to perform 


man who played caste 
politics. 

And now V.P. Singh is at 
It again. It Is the middle class 
which sulTered the most due 
to Mandal. And it is the fair 
sc\ which will siifler if 
Singh’s demands are accept¬ 
ed by the government. The 
entire world is laughing at us 
for sacrificing merit to 
accommodate a few political 
thugs who thiive on brittle 
phrases like "social justice," 
"equality of caste" and what 
not 

In this era of reservations, 

I pi ay tliat in my nevi birth, 1 
would like to be born as a 
"backward". Because, in that 




V.P. Sin^: playing 
reservation politics 


case, I do not have to acqui- 
ic, inherit or possess intellig¬ 
ence— It w ill be thi list upon 
me. 

Dr U.S. Iyer, Bangalore 
(Karnataka). 


Not just a 
girlfriend 


T his refers to the Spotlight 
Item, RijU aur Chandni 
(1 — 7 September). To be 
fair to Sangecia Bijlani, the 
media should first give her a 
chance to perlorm and then 
assess her as an actress rather 
than talk about her as the girl¬ 
friend of some famous 
personality. 


Sangecta Bijlani was a 
famous model of yesteryears 
and there is no reason why 
she cannot become a good 
actress. And as for the for¬ 
mer Indian cricket captain, 
Mohammad A/haruddm, 
surely he must have seen 
some talent in her to make 
her his live-in.partner 
S.N. Kabra, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


This one went 
unpunished 


F inally the courts seem to 
take cognizance of offen¬ 
ces against women. Especial¬ 
ly in the light of the verdict 
against K.P.S. Gill in the 
Rupan Deol Bajaj case, 
government officials should 
realise that no one is above 
the Idv/(TheK.P.S. Gill 
case, 25 — 31 August). The 
article provoked me to draw 
the attention of women's 
organisations, human rights 
groups and political parties 
to a recent shocking outrage 
which went unpunished. 

Deepa Murmu. a tribal 
woman, was allegedly raped 
by a bl(Kk development offi¬ 
cer (BDO) and died under 
mysterious circumstances 
last month at Jhajha in Bihar. 
Deepa. 24, was the daughter 
of Charles Murmu, a teacher 


belonging to the Christian 
community at Badmali. 33 
km from Jhajha. A graduate 
with honours in economics, 
she played football in the 
state team, sang well, dabbl¬ 
ed in poetry and'was actively 
involved in the literacy 
campaign. 

Probably her sin was in 
being outgoing, working 
side-by-side with men. and 
being independent. Deepa 


claimed that she was raped 
by a government official — 
the BDO of Barhet — and 
that she ran from pillar to 
post for nine months seeking 
redressaJ. An FIR was lodg¬ 
ed at the Secretarial Police 
Station in Patna, but the 
BDO managed to obtain bail 
from the High Court. Officia¬ 
ls, even Bihar ministers, 
instead of investigating the 
grave charge, merely shrugg¬ 
ed their shoulders saying 
that Deepa was a woman of 
"loose morals". 

Meanwhile, Deepa delive¬ 
red a boy child (who is still 
alive) in a trekker after recei¬ 
ving two injections from a 
compounder at Jhajha. 

Within minutes she collaps¬ 
ed and died on 5 August. 
There is apprehension of 
foul play but,in spite of 
requests from the family,nei¬ 
ther the district magistrate 
nor the superintendent of 
police conducted any enqui¬ 
ry. And Deepa was buried on 
7 August without a post¬ 
mortem. The culprits are still 
at large. 


Toothless *Tiger’ 


I wonder if the new CBI direc¬ 
tor, ioginder Singh, will make 
a better sleuth than his much- 
nialigned predecessor. Vijaya 
R^m?iRao(TigerJoginder, 1 
—7 September). This is 
because no matter how honest 
or courageous he may be, the 
CBI director works for his 
boss, a politician. 

Look at some of Jogtnder 
Singh’s actions after he assumed charge. He went 
and met Narasimha Rao, who is being investigated 
by the CBI. Perhaps,Rao in 
good humouf becaus^’lpfi^tlfB my Ht not 
^ when the Congress pt^l^Mi^Il.dhce again be 
the Prime Minister. That he has apologised for his 
action before the courts is mother matter. 

Joginder Singh has been described as ‘Tiger’, but 
I doubt if he will ever roar. At least not until he reti¬ 
res. He may be an honest and upright police officer, 
but under our system of governance, the CBI is not 
an independent organisation. We must remember 
that it reports to the home ministry. 

AS. (Krnmtaka) 
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Deepa maintained a diary, 
extracts of which have been 
published by The Times of 
India, Patna. It is a crushing 
indictment of the establish¬ 
ment— the policc- 
politician-bureaucrat nexus 
involved in a heinous enme. 
If Supercop Gill can be puni¬ 
shed for attempting to outra¬ 
ge the modesty of a woman, 
an ordinary BDO should not 
escape the law of the land. 

Fr Abraham Kadanthott, 
Bhagalpur (Bihar) 

Instigating 

separatism 


P rime Munster Deve 
Gowda’s Independence 
Day speech announcing 


for the Gorkhas at any cost 
It is clear that political part¬ 
ies advocating the cause of 
smaller slates have their own 
electotal axes to grind. 

According to one school 
of thought, there was noth¬ 
ing called India before the 
Bntish reached our shores. It 
was the unifying inlluence 
of the Empire that united the 
disparate segments of the 
population that we call India 
today. 

The Prime Munster’s 
announcement of a separate 
Uttarakhand state and the 
renewed demand for Gorkha- 
land may well be signs that 
we are turning the clock back 
for narrow' political interests. 
Narbahadur Thapa, Darjeeling 
(West Bengal) 


Undue 

publicity? 


Y our correspondent 

seems to have gone over¬ 
board with the NSCN (Mui- 
vah faction) as this outfit is 
getting more publicity than it 
deserves (On the boil, 18 — 
24 August). 

The article is also mis¬ 
leading. The incident at 
7'houbal district (Manipur) 
where nine jawans of the 
lOth J&K Light Infantry 
were killed in an ambush has 
been altribuled to the NSCN- 
Miiiviih This incident, in 
fact, took place on 17 July at 
10 43 pm and was reported 
in all the national dailies. 

And it was carried out by the 
People's Liberation Army 
(Manipur) and not by the 
NSCN-Muivah. Some 
SLRs, carbines and ammuni¬ 
tion were taken away after 
the attack. 

Ambushing an army con¬ 
voy, lobbying a grenade into 
a passing vehicle or spraying 
a few bullets at an army 
patrol and running away into 
hilly jungles are some of the 
easiest things to do lor any 
insurgent outfit. It is the chea¬ 
pest and simplest way of 
achieving the twin objec¬ 
tives of publicity and gain¬ 
ing the support of the people 



Subash Ohlsln^: ralslnf 
thadsmaiKlfor 
Qofffchaland yet again 

separate statehcxid to Uttara¬ 
khand has thrown up a num¬ 
ber of questions. The most 
important one is this: will it 
trigger off similar aspira¬ 
tions among different demo¬ 
graphic groups identifying 
with different geographical 
regions {Hills of discontent, 

8—14 September)? 

Indications are it will. 

The demand for Gork- 
haland, lying on the backbur- 
ner for years, has resurfaced 
following Subash Ghi- 
singh’s declaration that he 
would obtain a separate state 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


PH'2£ FiS c'W FOM roNiTR^BuT'ON::'. 



A.Q. Krishna Menon Sharad Yadav 

Architect Polltlcran 


ContrlbutMl by Nibanlta Maiumdar, Calcutta 


harassed by consequent 
anny reprisals. 

The real culprits emerge 
out of it as ‘saviours*, whe¬ 
reas, in reality, they could be 
the least concerned about the 
I harassment and suffering the 
common people have to go 
through. 

The Naga Hoho— the 
apex body of Naga clans — 
deserves all praise and acco¬ 
lades. in uppdiiling to all 
underground outfits in Naga¬ 
land and Manipur to stop 
ambushes and retaliatory kil¬ 
lings against the army, they 
have exhibited maturity and 
intelligence. The only ones 
to lose out in this cease-fire 
approach is the NSCN- 
Muivah. Being primarily a 
Tangkhul outfit with its 
home base in Ukhrul East dis¬ 
trict of Manipur, they do not 
have any popuhtr support 
base in Nagaland and there¬ 
fore have only such cheap 
tactics, as inciting the locals 
against army excesses, to 
capitalise upon. 

As for the resultant suffer¬ 
ing of the simple Naga tri¬ 
besmen in Nagaldnd,they 
could be least bothered. It is 
therefore not surj)rising that 
the NSCN-Muivah was the 
only group that did not heed 
the call for good scn.se. 
Thangminlal Chongthu, joint 
secretary, publicity wing, KukI 
National Organisation, 
Zale*n-gan (Manipur) 

Our correspondent replies: 

Though the original copy 
had mentioned the date of 
the ambush on / 7 July, the 
edited version has omitted 
the date. The intelligence 
agencies of both the state 
government and the Centre 
have already corroborated 
the earlier media despatches 
giving the responsibility of 
the ambush at the doorstep 
of a joint gang of NSCN 
(Muivah-Issac faction) and 
the PLA, an insurgent body 
of the Meiteis in Manipur. 

The rebel Kukis seem to be 
bidding credit for an ambush 
in which they did not figure 
at all. 
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Last week, Bashi- 
ruddin Ahmed, the 
vice-chancellor of 
Jamia Millia 
University in 
Delhi, and a 
widely-respected 
academic in his 
own right, sudden¬ 
ly died. Until a 
formal appointment was made, it fell to 
Professor Mushir-ul-Hasan to officiate. 

I have no idea as to whether Professor 
Hasan, who was pro-vice-chancellor, 
had the right to officiate. Apparently, a 
senior professor, Zahid Hussain Zaidi, 
has also staked his claim. 

It is possible that Professor Zaidi is 
far more senior. It is conceivable that he 
is more deserving. Having met neither 
man, I am in no position to judge their 
suitability for the job. 

But I am in a position to comment on 
the controversy that has followed Profes¬ 
sor Mushir-ul-Hasan's appointment. 
This controversy does not focus on the 
professor’s academic qualifications or 
even, his character. 

It focuses on a single issue: an inter¬ 
view he gave to Sunday four years ago. 

You may remember that controversy. 

It was the anniversary of the ban on Sal¬ 
man Rushdie's The Satanic Verses. We 
asked several intellectuals whether they 
approved of the ban or believed that it 



ASKING R)R A BAC 


should be hfte4. 

Alas, the responses fell into the predic¬ 
table categories. Muslims thought the 
ban was a good idea, while the Hindus 
advised tolerance. Only Mushir- 
ul-Hasan had a different point of view. 

He said that as a Muslim, he found 
The Satanic Verses dceply'offensive. He 
could understand other Muslims feeling 
the same way. Nevertheless, he did not 
believe that books should be banned. 
And so, despite his personal feelings, he 
could not support the ban because the lar¬ 
ger principle—an opposition to censor¬ 
ship—was much more important. 

Fair enough? 

You must be joking. 

P olitical groups within Jamia photo¬ 
copied our Satanic Verses story, 


Why won 7 Muslim 
leaders defend 
Mushir-ul-Hasan ? 


and highlighted Hasan's quotes. They 
then distributed these copies arguing 
that the professor had betrayed the Isla¬ 
mic faith by opposing the ban on the per¬ 
fidious Salman Rushdie's blasphemous 
book. 

I suppose it says something about 
how low the levels of education and tole¬ 
rance must be at Jamia that this idiotic 
distortion of what was a perfectly reason¬ 
ed and entirely reasonable liberal point 
of view was swallowed by large sections 


of the student body and the faculty. 
Worse still, politicians from outside 
Jamia got in on the act. 

The professor was threatened, ano¬ 
nymous callers promised to kill his fami¬ 
ly, and when he did eventually dare 
enter Jamia, a group of so-called stu¬ 
dents physically assaulted him. That is 
pretty much how things have remained 
ever since then. As far as I know, it is 
still not safe for Mushir-ul-Hasan to 
enter the precincts of what is supposed 
to be an institute of learning. 

The death of Bashiruddin Ahmed has 
brought this rather unpleasant controver¬ 
sy to the fore again. Professor Zaidi- 
claims that Hasan should not be vice- 
chancellor because he hasn't been in evi¬ 
dence at Jamia. "He was not available in 
the campus for the last four years," Zaidi 
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N one of this suggests that Hasan is 
more deserving than 21aidi. I have 
no desire to get into that controversy. 
Nor do I wish to waste your time and 
mine by trying to justify what the profes¬ 
sor said about The Satanic Verses oi* by 
declaring that I am on his side. After all, 


don't expect C.K. Jaffer Sharief to sup¬ 
port Mushir-ul-Hasaa any more than I 
expect him to understand the issues 
involved. But what of Ghulam Nabi 
Azad? Tariq Anwar? Mufti Mohammad 
Sayeed? Or any of the others? 

You may argue that it is wrong to 


I do not grudge any community its religious or emotive issues. But 
when its leadership focuses on such issues to the extent that it 
does the entire community a disservice, then there is an 
obligation on that leadership to be even more vocal and explicit 
when it comes to opposing the kind of intolerance and bigotry 
that Mushir-ul-Hasan has faced 





told The Pioneer, ’’Now, when the 
post has fell {sic) vacant, he is trying to 
grab this opportunity." 

But surely, Hasan had not willingly 
absented himself. He had been forced to 
stay out by goondas who masquerade as 
students. Judging by his interview to 
The Pioneer, Professor Zaidi does not 
dispute this. In fact, he thinks it might 
even be an argument in his favour. "If.he 
enters the campus it may lead to violen¬ 
ce," he predicted in that interview. 

Two days after Zsddi made his predic¬ 
tion, students disrupted classes and 
shouted slogans against Hasan. They 
promised to bum his effigy and declared 
that he would not be allowed to enter 
the university’s premises. Eventually the 
police had to be called to disperse the 
students. 


which side edn any sensible person be 
on? 

My concern is slightly different. I 
don’t even mind that Jamia sounds like a 
deeply unpleasant place peopled by a 
bigoted and intolerant student body or at 
the veiy least, by a student body that is 
the prisoner of bigoted elements. There 
are many second and third-rate universit¬ 
ies in India and perhaps we will have to 
add Jamia to that list. 

My point is this: when a controversy 
of this nature has festered for four- 
and-a-half years, when it continues to 
make front-page news, then why on 
earth arc Muslim leaders surprised when 
Hindu fundamentalists find iteasy tocar- 
icature their community as being com¬ 
posed of intolerant fanatics? 

For all of us who believe in secula¬ 
rism, who oppose the BJP and who 
stand for tolerance in society, that is the 
only question that matters. 

Any fool can see that Mushir- 
ul-Hasan did not approve of Salman 
Rushdie or claim that The Satanic 
Verses was not offensive to Muslims. 
The only point he made was a larger 
intellectual point which few liberals can 
take serious exception to. 

To defend Hasan, therefore, would 
not be on a par with defending Rushdie 
or some known ‘enemy of Islam*. All 
one would need to do is to clarify the 
issue. 

And yet, the silence from the Muslim 
leadership has been deafening. Has my 
friend, Syed Shahabuddin, so articulate 
in defence of Muslim causes, dashed off 
a single letter to the editor, asking for 
tolerance towards Hasan’s position? I 


generalise on the basis of a single issue, 
and perhaps it is.'But the truth is that 
people do generalise on this basis. It is 
no accident that the Hindu backlash fol¬ 
lowed directly on the heels of the Shah 
Bano controversy. Or that it gathered 
steam after The Satanic Verses ban. 

The sad reality is that the focus of the 
Muslim leadership has been such that it 
has been easy for Hindu fundamentalists 
to paint Muslims as fanatics who only 
want the right to keep four wives and kill 
Salman Rushdie. 

1 do not grudge any community its reli¬ 
gious or emotive issues. But when its 
leadership focuses on such issues to the 
extent that it does the entire community 
a disservice, then there is an obligation 
on that leadership to be even more vocal 
and explicit when it comes to opposing 
the kind of intolerance and bigotry that 
Mushir-ul-Hasan has faced. 

I know many Muslim leaders who 
believe that Hasan’s position is entirely 
inoffensive. In private, they are quite wil¬ 
ling to bemoan the slate of affairs at 
Jamia. But when it is time to stand up 
and be counted, they suddenly lose their 
voices. 

That compounds the tragedy. 
Because finally, there is only so much 
that secular Hindus can do when it com¬ 
es to fighting fundamentalism. We may 
be able to fight our fanatics. But the 
Muslim community must fight its own 
bigots. 

Because every time the Muslim funda¬ 
mentalists win, it inevitably brings the 
BJP that much closer to an eventual 
victory. • 
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MILESTONES 


SIGHTgj SOUND 


MklCTIO: eminent 
criminologist Dewan 
K.S. Ptffi, as the Man of 
the Year, by the 
Ameridut Biographical 
Institute. Puri is a 
hand-writing expert. 

SiTUP: a trust in the 
memoiy of Appan 
\fonon. former news 
editor of New Delhi 
Television, on 11 
.September. The trust will 
seek to promote 
excellence in joumaJism. 

ANMOUNClDtbythe 

ministty of external 
affairs, that passports 
issued to Indian citizens 
from 16 September, 

1996. will be valid for 20 
yean. Passports issued 
on the basis applications 
submitted prior to this 
date will be valid for ten 
years. 


IWCOMMIlfDCO: 


honorary citizenship for 



Mother Teresa by United 
States. A Bill to this 
effect was adopted on 11 
September, by the House 
judiciary committee by 
voice vote and sent to the 
full House. 

PtAUmO: India's first 
son et iumiere .show 
depicting Indian history 
fom the Mahabharata 
MS to Independence, at 
Delhi’s Old Fort. The Rs 
7&>laldi show wilt be 
iniHjypirittedon 2 October. 


Oopalakrishnan Menon. 
fipe^m flatter and 
ptominent CPI lead^, on 
S S^tember, in Thrissur. 



■ In the Eighties, I demanded Gorkhaland. Today I am asking for statehood for my people. 

SUBASH GHISINGH, ONLF leader, on H-hy he has renewed the demand fora .\eparate Gorkhaland 
State 

■ Let us see whether any constitutional amendment is needed for the formation of the proposed 
Uttarakhand. Then we will think about Gorkhaland. 

J Y O T I B A S U, West Bengal chief minister 

■ The future belongs to Mr Laloo Prasad Yadav. 

SiTARAM Kesri, senior Congress leader 

■ Is any politician honest? Is it possible for them to remain honest? 

S O M E N M I T R A, West Bengal Pradesh Congress president, reacting to Youth Congress leader Mamata 
Banerjec’s allegation of corruption in the party 


■ If women want to show themselves nude^ 
let them. Those who want to see will see. 
When we can appreciate the beauty of trees 
and hills, why can*t we appreciate a 
woman’s beauty? 

J.H. P A T E L, Karnataka chief minister, reacting to protests 
against the staging of the Miss World contest in Bangalore 

■ If a politician says your work will be done, it does not mean he is cheating you. 

“V 

Kapil SIBAL. counselfor P.V Narasimha Rao, defending him in the Lakhubhai Pathakcase 

■ Once, dances were an expression of love. Today they are an expression of sex. 

Shah RUKH KHA ^^filmstar 
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Counter-Insurgency operations; (Inset) armymen offering beatth services: Image manageniant 

NO HOLDS BARRED 


W ith no end to the 
ambush-encounter spi¬ 
ral in sight in the north¬ 
east, the army and the 
insurgents are now 
engaged in a no-holds-barred propagan¬ 
da war. The ultras are now upbeat, inter¬ 
nalising charges of "systematic 
slaughter of the indigenous people and 
gross violations of human rights by Indi¬ 
an occupation forces". 'Fhe army, on its 
part, is harping on the nexus among "the 
self-styled liberators and the trans- 
border drug runners and the mafia-like 
extortion rackets run by the so-called 
revolutionaries". 

The army is busy "exposing the essen¬ 
tial parasitic nature of the militants who 
have turned into gangs of narco- 
terrorists and extortionists" in Assam, 
Nagaland and Manipur, the three hot¬ 
beds of insurgency in the region. "It has 
become an easy way of life for the gun- 
wielding boys while their heroes and 
gurus are enjoying the hospitalities of 
some neighbours in the luxurious suites 
of star hotels of Bangkok, Hong Kong or 


The army and the 
militants engage in a 
propaganda war even 
as the north-east reels 
under mounting violence 


Cox’s Bazar." says the GOC Army 3 
Corps at Dimapur, Lt-Gen. S.S. Grewal. 

According to him, the recent capture 
of four top-ranking National Socialist 
Council of Nagaland(]'M) activists 
have revealed that huge amounts of 
extorted drug money have been chang¬ 
ing hands in the arms bazaar of South- 
East Asia, particularly with the Khmer 
Rouge of the Golden Triangle. They are 
the major suppliers of both deadly wea¬ 
pons and drugs to Myanmarese and 
north-eastern insurgents. 

While the charge of drug running 
against the Naga and Meitei militants 
are not new, extension of the same to the 


United Liberation Front of Assam 
(ULFA) certainly lends a new angle to 
the army’s counter-insurgency opera¬ 
tion in the state. And in this campaign 
among the more conservative Hindu 
ethos-dominated Assamese, the Army 4 
Corps HQ at Tezpur is systematic and 
successful in catering ULFA drug- 
racket stories to the local press. 

According to an army release on 28 
June, nabbed militants confessed that 
Myanmar-trained ultras are bringing 
back large quantities of drug to the north¬ 
east. "Some lower-rung militants had 
also indulged in breaking down liquor 
shops and preventing the owners from 
selling liquor. That is suggestive of the 
hidden designs of those cadres to create 
a market for drugs," the release said. 

In another release, the army claimed 
to have seized large quantities of drugs I 
and used syringes from the ULFA 
camps busted in Lohit district of Aru- 
nachal Pradesh and Lakhipatherin the 
Dompany area of Assam-Arunachal 
border. 

The captured activists reportedly 
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revealed the nexus between ULFA and 
Myanmar’s Kachin Liberation Army 
for training and drug trafficking. The 
anny also claimed that ULFA killings of 
political leaders and the superintendent 
of police, Tinsukia, were carried out by 
drug-addict cadres "in a hypnotic state", i 


I n Assam, the drug culture is relatively 
low compared to neighbouring Naga¬ 
land and Manipur. But the anny claims 
that ULFA deliberately introduced drug 
culture to lead the youth to degenera¬ 
tion. Obviously, ULFA leaders and their 
supporters have refuted this charge as 
"Goebbelsian vilification campaign by 
the fascist Indian state". 

The NSCN(I-M) has also clarified 
that it had severed relationship with the 
Kachins on the very question of drug traf¬ 
ficking. In fact, the NSCN(I-M) as well 
as Ihe United National Liberation Front 
and the People’s Liberation Army in 
Manipur are known to have launched a 
crusade against the dnig menace and 
threatened peddlers with dire 
consequences. ETHP 

On the other hand, |UyJLj& 

even in Kohima, the 
Nagaland capital and an 
NSCN(I-M) stronghold, 
the drug menace as well .. 
as the AIDS syndrome 
has reached alarming pro- t 

portions. In a d(x:ument, f v.- 

the NSCN(I-M) has 
admitted that its ’fight’ 
against poppy cultivation 
in the jungles of the 
Eastern Naga Hills in L 

Myanmar has not yet -- 

! succeeded. 

The insurgents, 

however, have got an 
edge over the army in res- 
pect of human rights vio- |L 

lations. With the rccogni- & 

tion by the UN Forum for * ■ 

Unrepresented Popula- v- 

tions and Persecuted Indi- v 
genous Peoples, the 
north-eastern insurgents 
have got a shot m the arm . BA\ 

for their effort to interna- 

tionalisc the issue. _ 

Both the NSCN(I-M) chairman Issac 
Chisi Swu and ULFA chainnan Arabin- 
da Rajkhowa have spewed venom again¬ 
st the "Indian occupation forces armed 
with special powers to kill, torture, rape, 
arson and immune from Delhi’s Nation¬ 
al Human Rights Commission". They 
also urged the UN forum to send investi- | 


gating teams to probe their allegations. 

Meanwhile, a vigorous campaign 
against the Armed Forces (Special 
Powers) Act has been launched by the 
North-Eastern Coordination Committee 
on Human Rights (NECCHR) and its 
constituent organisations. The NEC¬ 
CHR have documented several cases of 
anny atrocities in the region. 

In Assam, on 16 June, a 22-ycar-oId 
woman, named Usha Sonowal, was kill¬ 
ed allegedly by the jawans. The incident 
reportedly took place in front of 
hundreds of people outside the Dcbera- 
para Chanali police station in Jorhat dis¬ 
trict. She wa.s the most vocal among the 
women who had gheraoed the thana 
demanding release of youths picked up 
by the army as suspected ULFA activists. 

In another incident on 24 June, four 
alleged ULFA cadres were killed in an 
‘encounter’ in the Baithalangso jungle 
of Karbi Anglong district. According to 
the NECCHR, the bodies, except that of 
one Padam Medhi, bore no bullet inju¬ 
ries. Rather, they had bayonet wounds 
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and other marks of torture. All of them 
had been picked up from a house earlier. 

Tarun Deka, an ULFA activist, was 
killed in army custody, allegedly by one 
of his surrendered comrades in Rangia 
on 5 July. Similar complaints are pour¬ 
ing in every day, making the AGP-led 
government feel more and more uncom- 


imiililiii fortable in the face of ten- 
sion brewing in the ruling 
coalition over the "army 
'Jj^\ excesses". 

J hi Manipur, the human 
^ hi J rights body listed 17 

major incidents of rights 
abuse by the security for- 
vgr*./ during one year since 

July 1995. According to 
.NAGALAND ihe report, 14 persons 

including five women 
and two schoolboys were 
^ killed by the jawans. Inci- 

dentally, among the 
jp noith-eastcrn states, the 

largest number of women 

4 I'vl A rl killed in 

counter-insurgency ope- 
rations in Manipur. 

\ On 5 April, 1996, a pre- 

, gnant woman, Ongbi 

Amina Devi, was killed 
^ at her parental house at 

Naorem Mayai l.^ikei by 
I CRPF personnel who had 
wSir' been chasing some ‘mili- 

tants’. On 3 May, one K. 
^ Ongbi Prabahini Devi 

was gunned down by Assam Rifles 
jawans. 

Exactly two inonths later, the CRPF 
killed one Khuman Kom of Sagang 
while another woman sustained bullet 
injury. Recently, the rape of a Meitei 
woman by an armyman led to street 
fights between the enraged women and 
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pictureof 
ULFAaiidPLA 
cadres: the 


military claims 
they are killing 
civilians, but 
Manipuri 
women are up 
against army 
atrocities 


T he army, on its part claims that more 
civilians have been killed by the 
extremists than by the security forces. 
According to Lt-Gen. Grewal, only six 
civilians were killed in counter¬ 
insurgency operations in Nagaland in 
the first seven months this year, while 20 
were murdered by underground activists 
during the same period. In Manipur, the 
corresponding figures are seven and 49 
respectively. 

Indicating a new trend in north¬ 
eastern insurgency, the militants have 
shifted their theatre of hii and run to the 
cities, where the impact of an ambush 
will be more as the security forces will 
be compelled to exercise restraint. 

Explaining the new tactic, Lt-Gen. 
Grewal claimed that despite the killing 
of 12 jawans in three months only in 
Dimapur, his ‘boys’ have kept ^cir 
‘cool’. ”Bpt when you are facing a hail 
of bullets, even a seasoned soldier finds 
it difficult to act composed. After all, we 
are also human beings having a right to 
save ourselves," argued the officer. 


security forces in Imphal, the stale 
capital. 

In spite of the strained relations bet¬ 
ween the army and the state govern¬ 
ment, chief minister Rishang Keishing 
curtly told the women to restrain their 
‘boys' before complaining against the 
security men. And this only added fuel to 
the fire. 

T he Naga human rights organisations 
got a morale booster recently when 
an official commission headed by Justi¬ 
ce D.N. Sen, probing incidents of firing 
in Kohima, Akhulato and Mokokchung, 
indicted the army for gross violation of 
human rights and professional ethics. 

On 5 July, last year, a tyre-burst in a 
Rashlriya Rifles convoy triggered off 
indiscriminate firing in Kohima. The 
volley of 1,207 rounds of bullets and 
five rounds of 2-inch mortar shells went 
on for two-and-a-half hours. Seven per¬ 
sons were killed and 20 injured, while 
several houses including a police con¬ 
trol room were heavily damaged. 

On 27 December, 1994, a Maratha 
Light Infantry patrol was ambushed by 
militants in Mokokchung town. Two 
jawans and two insurgents were killed 
in the encounter. Following tJiis, the 
Jawans went on the rampage, setting fire 
to houses. Eight entrapped civilians 
were charred and one woman was raped. 
In Akhulato on 23 January last year, 
Assam Rifles personnel also committed 
arson, killed a woman and injured her 


However, public pres¬ 
sure has forced the army 
authorities to issue ‘ten 
commandments’ to the 
units stationed in the 
north-east. The list of dos 
and don’ts relates mainly 
to the dignity of women 
and respect for local 
customs and culture. 

"Exemplary punish¬ 
ment will be given to the 
jawan who had raped a 
lady in Manipur 
recently," assured the 3 
Corps GOC. And the 
army has appealed to civi- 
baby, following an ambush by the ultras, lians through newspapers to lie down 
The army insisted that in Kohima the during crossfires. 

Jawans had only retaliated to the mili- An ‘Operation Good Samaritan* has 
tants’ sniping. The D.N. Sen Commis- been launched in Nagaland and Manipur 
sion refused to accept this version, not- to show the ‘human face’ of the security 
ing that the "personnel resorted to forces. To combat insurgency on the 
indiscriminate and unnecessary and ‘civil plane’, an army development 
uncontrolled firing", that "mortar shell- group has been set up in these two states 
ing in a populated area amounts to barba- where "low level of development has led 
rity", and that the civilians were gunned to discontent, unhappiness and frustra- 
down in a "cold-blooded manner". tion among the common people", accor- 
In the light of its findings, the commis- ding to army planners, 
sion recommended that the army should The army believes that ‘Operation 
nolsearchany premises without the con- Good Samaritan’ would achieve what 
sent oflhe police, and should immediate- operations ‘Sunny Vale’, ‘Bajrang* and 
ly hand over arrested persons to the poli- ‘Rhino’ could not. Bui it is too early to 
ce. It also recommended prosecution of say whether it would pave the way to 
the armymen responsible for the atrocit- peace in the north-east, or remain just 
ies and payment of Rs 2 lakh as compen- another propaganda exercise. • 
sation for each killing. Roy/OuwalmB 
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JAT-SEHER 

Ajit Singh executes another flip flop and leaves the Congress as 
all political partiesfind themselves in a turmoil over the UP 

elections 


Aiit Singh 
confronts the 
chaigethatheis 
‘unreliable’ 
head-on. "I’m a 
professional, not 
a dilettante. 
When you’re a 
professional, 
yourloyaHyisto 
the profession, 
not the company 
you work for at 
that moment" 


AJrrsmaHMADEuphi s mind to quit the Congress on 9 
September. 

That was the day he met Kanshi Ram to discuss seat-adjustment 
for the Uttar Pradesh Assembly election. The Congress had done a 
deal with the Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP). A delegation of 
Congress leaders was to thrash out the issue of how many seats the 
party would contest in UP with BSP president Kanshi Ram. Sharad 
Pawar, Ghulam Nabi Azad and Digvijay Singh were part of this 
delegation. So was Ajit Singh. 

When the delegation reached former railway minister C.K. 
Jaffer Sharief s residence where the meeting was scheduled, they 
found Kanshi Ram sitting there, relaxed. He looked a bit surprised 
when Ajit Singh began talking about numbers. "But all this has 
already been decided," he told the Congress delegation comprising 
two Congress Working Committee (CWC) members, one chief 
minister and a former Union minister—a high-powered team by 
any standards. 

"Two joint-secretaries from your party have already met me. I 
told them what I wanted. Everything is settled," Kanshi Ram told 
them. He even named the two joint-secretaries who met him. 

The delegation went home feeling a bit foolish. Ajit Singh says 
he never felt more humiliated in his life. "What is most important 
for Narasimha Rao is Narasimha Rao. Unhe apna interest dekhna 
hai. Congress se koi matlab nahin (Rao’s own interest is foremost. 
The Congress means nothing to him)," he says bitterly. 

A few weeks later, Ajit Singh quit the Congress, joined hands 
with Bharatiya Kisan Union (BKU) leader Mahendra Singh Tikait 
and formed his own organisation, the Bharatiya Kisan Kamgar 
Party (BKKP). 

At the press conference to announce the merger, a reporter told 
Ajit Singh that he had set a unique record: this was the seventh time 
he had changed sides in the last five years. "I have changed sides 
only twice—I have either been with the ruling party or the 
Opposition," Singh retorted, smiling and unruffled. 
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WHAT IS IT about this man that spells 
‘unreliable’? Singh confronts the charge 
head-on. ’ I’m a professional, not a dilet¬ 
tante. When you’re a prol'essional, your 
loyalty is to the profession, not the com¬ 
pany you work for at that moment. If 1 
were still working as an engineer, which 
I was trained for, my loyalty would be to 
engineering, not to General Motors," he 
argues. 

To an outsider, Ajil Singh lives in a 
world that is half-real. He can’t oblitera¬ 
te the memory ol an option he rejected in 
1989 — had he pursued that, he would 
have been living in the US as an NRI 
today, enjoying the good life but long¬ 
ing to go home. 

On the other hand, in the world that he 
inhabits today, he i\ an NRI. Ajit Singh 
may have been brought up in the cruci¬ 
ble of Jat politics, but he is ill at ease 
with unwashed fanners, sometimes 



Narasimha Rao: AJit Singh says he 
was fed up with the Congress 
president’s style of functioning 


resentful of the demands they make on 
him. 

Left to himself, he would probably 
have pursued politics more creative than 
merely Hitting from parly to party. But 
beingCharan Singh’s son—and inherit¬ 
ing the burden of the Jat legacy — limits 
him severely. So he feels the need to con¬ 
stantly prove himself In politics, this 
translates as opportunism. 

THEY HATE EACH other but they have 
a lot in commrin. Ajit Singh’s record of 
changing sides is equalled only by 
Mulayam Singh Yadav's, whose party 
managers would despair at having to get 
posters and banners printed again and 


again — Yadav has the distinction of 
contesting the last seven elections under 
six different banners (the forthcoming 
UP election is the first one in which 
Mulayam is using the same party flags 
and posters a second time). 

The compulsions of politics are the 
same. Both Ajit and Mulayam are limit¬ 
ed by their appeal in their constituency 
which is caste-based. Mulayam was suc¬ 
cessful in making it because he managed 
to include Muslims in his constituency. 
Ajit Singh has had no such luck. 

There is also a degree of competition 
’between the two from the time that 
Mulayam up.slaged Ajil in the rush to 
don Chaudhary Charan Singh’s mantle. 
In 1989, when both stood as rivals for 
the UP chief ministership, it was 
Mulayam who finally managed to bul¬ 
ldoze his way though Ajil Singh was the 
official nominee of the Janata Dal led by 
V.P. Singh. Eyewitnesses have not for¬ 
gotten how Mulayam mobilised mas¬ 
sive crowds of supporters in and around 
Lucknow’s Vidhan Sabha to browbeat 
his rival's supporters, including vete¬ 
rans like Madhu Dandavatc, by sheer 
lung power as well as indirect display of 
muscle power. 

Ajit Singh has always remembered 
this. Before this Lok Sabha election, 
when the Congress was faced with the 
option of doing a deal with either 
Mulayam Singh Yadav or Kanshi Ram, 
Ajit Singh argued vociferously against 
Mulayam. 



FRIENDS AND FOES OF AJIT SINGH ■ A check-list 


ENEMIES 


V.P.SimH: Unreliable. In 1989, 
when the question of toppling Om 
Prakash Chautala tame up, Singh 
kept on assuring A|it he would back 
hisMLAs’ctaimtoft>rma 


government In Haryana. The Raja 
backed out from this.as$urance A 



V.P.Shiili MiqraMnrtl 


the last minute. 

MUUYAMSimHYlUMV: 

Treacherous. Today they are in tN 
same front and are apparently 
fighting the UP Sections together. 
But during the Lok Sabha election, 
when a s«dion of the Congress 
wanted to do a deal with Mulayam, 
Ajit Singh was its principal 
opponent. The base of the two 
leaders is mutually irreconcilable. 

MAYAWATI: Arrogant and 
irresponsible. During her chief 
ministership, she got hundreds of 
Jats embroiled in cases of atrocities 
against Harlans. Jats wouldn’t 
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Mahendra Singh 
TIkait (right) and 
other farmers 
had been coming 
to Ajit Singh for 
some time now. 
Singh suspended 
hisegoand 
agreedtodoa 
deai with them. 
There were some 
meetings in 
Sisauii,the 
fanner king’s 
hometown, file 
word was out: 
Jats had come 
together again 


haw minded s woman chief - 
. ihlnister who was a little more 
humble and underst»[Hflno than 
MayawaH. But it Is impossible to 
accept her as'a leader. 



CNMOUSliaOttllzAsoiid 

potitIcUin. AjltS(n(jih's mentor, his 


deyotionioOevlLat. 

fliMwilftSlip 

sp^tm'Kih^ tadgt^ 


gtf tpciether, wwbe. beaten 

eji^ttmeblifneiv^^ ^ 

bbse.Sbfl^.ltM 




In the circumstances it was ironic to 
sec Mulayam and Ajit sharing the dais at 
the M^apanchayai in Lucknow 
recently. Ajit went out of his way to put 
out a hand of friendship. He made it 
clear to the crowd that there was no enmi¬ 
ty with Mulayam any more. And just to 
seal the pact, he put out a hand to 
Mulayam as if to heft him off the chair. 

Yadav, realising he would look 
churlish if he rejected the overture, got 
up slowly from his chair. Ajit clapped 
his arm around him in abone^rushing 
bear hug. Observers said the expression 
on the faces of both Mulayam and Ajit 
was so insincere, if they’d had knives 
they would have plunged into each 
other’s backs. 

IT IS NOT difficult to realise what the 
gesture must have cost Ajit. But while 
he would never admit it, he had no 
option but to join up with the United 
Front. It is just bad luck that Mulayam is I 
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At the Lucknow 
Mahapanchayat, 
Tikait, Deve 
Gowda, 

Mulayam Singh 
YadavandAiit 
Singh shared the 
dais and 
addressed the 
crowd, speaking 
indiff^nt 
ianguagesand 
diaiects 


also part of it. There's a background to 
this. 

From Ajit's point of view, the worst 
period for him was the BSP govern¬ 
ment’s tenure in UP. It didn’t end a day 
too soon. Throughout her chief minister- 
ship, Mayawati persecuted Jat farmers 
as if she was on a crusade against them. 


They were involved in cases under 
the Atrocities Against Harijans Act, 
which is so draconian that it is impossi¬ 
ble to fight. 

Though the persecution of Harijans 
by Jats has been a tradition and could 
well have Justified a crackdown by 
Mayawati, the Jats made it clear that if 


Ajit Singh sided with the Congress 
which was doing a deal with the BSP, 
they would never have anything to do 
with him again. 

A Lok Sabha election where the BSP 
and Ajit Singh fought in alliance was a 
different proposition. Which is why, 
before the Lok Sabha elections, Ajit 


"Ws a crown of thoms" 

UP Governor Romesh Bhandari on tiK challenges 
before him as the state gears up for the polls 


A: That’s really into tbeiealm 
of fanta^: Bnt dio tioiatitm at the 
sude levd is vety different from diat. 
at the OmtreL One has totake OP’s ' 
past history into account 

Q: How are ymi going to handle 


Sunday: How does ft feel to be die 
Governor of UP at such a erudal 
time? 

Romesh Bhandari: It’s a veiy 
onerous responsibility tod a crown 
of thoms. 

Q: In case of a hung Assembly, 
whom wouid you ask to form ^ 
government—die largest party or 
the largest alliance? 

A: It’s too early to say toything right 
now. Let’s see if there is a hung 
Assembly, 

Q: Let’s put this another way—if 
.!yott had been the president of 
! itoihttdlto thelast general 
eiaeljtoaa^'idtom wesdd you h^^ 
invllad totbim the govmumeot? 



"IniustcautkM 
that this wIRbea 
hard and 
bitterly-fought 
election witfiveiy 
serious dangers^ 
violence" 


f 
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Singh lobbied hard for a deal between 
the Congress and the BSP. 

But a situation where Ajit Singh and 
assorted^ Jats would be responsible for 
putting a Harijan woman chief minister 
in place in UP was a different matter 
altogether. 

Ajit Singh realised he was running 
out of options. He had to come up with 
something fast. Add to this the arrogan¬ 
ce of the BSP. He realised, by August, 
that he would have to risk being margi¬ 
nalised in the UF. But he could not be 
seen to be endorsing Mayawati’s candi¬ 
dature as UP’s chief minister. 

Hence he put forward outrageous 
demands for seats. He wanted three doz¬ 
en seats for his supporters, he told the 
party high command. When the Con¬ 
gress itself got only 125 seats in the .seat- 
sharing arrangement with the BSP, Ajit 
Singh made his moves. 

Tikait and other farmers had been 
coming to him for some time. He suspen¬ 
ded his ego and agreed to do a deal with 
them. There were some meetings in 
Sisauli, the farmer king’s hometown. 
The word was out: Jats had come toge¬ 
ther again. 

This wasn’t the end of the problem. 
Mulayam Singh still had to be won over. 

Initially, Mulayam resisted a 


the law Midord^.^tni^o during 
thedecttoas? - 

. A: That is under conuol. Out of the 

425 Assembly ctmsdtuciicies there 
has Violence in o^y one— 

We have taktn mas^ve 
; pitvehtivetneastmK. Amts factories 
have been raided and have been. 
closed down. Seventy to,$Qper cent 
the turns wiU be di^ioidled 
elections are over; 3,46,0QQjieople 
have been booked imder Secnon 107 
of theOtPc. This uflli ^obtdtly go up 
to 5.06,000; I tmt aitto sending out 
scnneofmy own senior officers as 
observes mmiinuelhjWfdmelectlon^ . 
sue held freely and faltly. 

At the same time Tmtisi o^on 
that this will be a hand and 
bitterly-fought election widt very 
serious dangers of vtotenoe. 

^ Q: What about diecoiitrnmaitt 
surrounding your own 
appointment? 

A; (Smiles) Conm^vi^^ate,. 
created by die piesi;^.«#dM^iiiB ' 


rapprochement and even refused to 
attend the Lucknow Mahapanchayat. It 
was only after Deve Gowda persuaded 
him that he agreed to sit on the dais. It hel¬ 
ped that Mahendra Singh Tikait was sitt¬ 
ing there as well. Thus the four alleged 
kixans — H.D. Deve Gowda, Mahendra 
Singh Tikait, Mulayam Singh Yadav 
and Ajit Singh—addressed the crowd, 
speaking in different languages and 
dialects. 

But the unity has thrown everyone 
into a disarray. 

THE MOST WORRIED is the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP). 

An overconfident Kalyan Singh brag¬ 
ged: "Everyone is harping on the Ajit 


baseless. At the same time, 
controversies follow anyone who is a 
doer. There would have been no 
comrovmy if I was ft docile man. 

Q: What about a mrtidttAiiwr 
(general*aeci«tary of the 
Saan^waffi Eur^) takhig the 
cretUl for your ap^ointmbnt? 

A; Amar Sing^ is a friend of mine, 
but 1 do not tfaitdc he is taking any 
credit. The Prime Minister can make 
up his own mind. 1 don't think he (the 
nime Minister) is an individual who 
win listen to anybody. He may 
Hsten, but in dte end, he'll take his 
own decision. • 



Singh factor. But frankly, for us, this 
does not exist. For a long time now, Ajit 
and Tikait have been opposed to us. And 
in the recent election they moved heav¬ 
en and earth to weaken the BJP. But 
what did they achieve? Nothing." 

But others in the BJP point out that 
the party should not expect a cakewalk 
in UP like in the past. Earlier, Ajit, 
Mulayam and Tikait were all in rival 
camps. Now, they’re all in the same 
front. 

In the Lok Sabha election, for instan¬ 
ce, Rita Singh, the Congress candidate 
from Ghaziabad who had Ajit Singh’s 
support lost badly, but not before dent¬ 
ing the base of the BSP. This time Aiit 
Singh will get a large chunk of the 


The BJP’s Kalyan Singh: ”A|it Singh is 
na factor in UP* 

Muslim vote (which went to the BSP 
last time). 

This is a key factor. Last time, the 
Muslim vote was split between the 
Samajwadi Party, the BSP and the Con¬ 
gress. This time, it is likely to go with 
Ajit Singh and Mulayam Singh—sq the 
United Front might do better than 
expected. 

A consolidation of the Muslim vote 
means a setback for the BJP. To counter 
Ajit Singh’s entry, the BJP has pressed 
the three farmer chief ministers it has in 
its arsenal—Sahib Singh Verma, Bhai- 
ron Singh Shekhawat and Bansi Lai — 
to campaign in OP. However, the BJP 
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Charting Ajit Singh*s political 
manoeuvres 

■ Ctonti Singe’s caused a 
split iin Lok D^. H.N. Bahuguna and 
]^i Lai lefiised to acce^ Ajit 
Singh’s leadnship. 1%^ foihied the 
Z/AOal (B^gtina). The 
idectiottt saw Lok Dal (Ajit) swept 


9 Chandra Shekhar fdt sorry for 
. Ajit. He too needed a leader for the 
Janata Party. Ajit Singh was made 
president. 

n The subtext of politics was die 
t' sle for the Janata Party between 
Chandra Shekhar and V.P. Singh, 
who had quit the Confess by then. 
Ajit Singh left Chapdra Shelduu’and 
joined V.P. Singh’s Janata Da). 

■ There were {many who were 
discontented in the V.P. Singh 

government. Ajit 
Sin^ joined Arun 
Nehni and Arif 
Mdhanunad Ktun,, . ; 
angeredatthe 
{Hominence ^ven to ' 
DeviLat. 

«Thcl991 
electioinssaw/tjit 
dumping V.P. Sinj^ CSwndta / 
Shekhardkhi't wmittohave 
miytbing to do with him. Ajit Singh 
opmied tmgotimhms 

■ He splii the Janata Dai to jinn the 

Congteie. But the kept him 

waiting—it tookP.V. Nuirimha 
Rao a long time lb deride Whether 
Ajit Sin^ should beacbnitted atnoL 
Nothingpersonal-^thatwaajtiri- . 
Rao’s style. 

V Not realising this, Ajit Singh 
dei^iefately tried to make new 
.'ftir^s. ^ ;; 

ftf pn;thecyeri(thecunentUP : 
Asgra;^ Shtgh re^ 

^heihgdheaienedimtwoi^^ . 
hy the jgSFs. ooosohdation of die 



leadership acknowledges that it can no 
longer take for granted the support of the 
farmers. 

This means Kalyan Singh’s pro¬ 
farmer policies can no longer be high¬ 
lighted as the BJP’s main plank. In the 
ab.sence of a saffron wave, the leader¬ 
ship is worried about the party’s 
prospects. 

But things are not smooth in the UF 
either. Squabbling has ceased with 
Mulayam Singh getting 275 scats and 
Ajit Singh getting 38. But this is tempo¬ 
rary. All politicians predict a hung 
Assembly with another election in the 
tormented recent history of the state. 

IN ALL OF this, where docs Ajit Singh 
stand? 

In a sense, where he was when he land¬ 


lions and Assembly elections. It is all 
part of minding the store. 

Memories of his father’s sway over 
farmers — whether Jats or non-Jals — 
come back to haunt him. And his rivals 
are constantly reminding him how puny 
his efforts are. 

Ajit Singh is trying to become his 
own man. True, he could manage only 
38 .seats in this election. But if he does 
well he can build on that. 

At least he will have only himself to 
blame for his fortunes. Of his sojourn in 
the Congress, he says he was a mute spec¬ 
tator to the total destruction of 
institutions. 

His friends describe Cabinet mee¬ 
tings. A meeting would be fixed for a 
Tuesday afternoon, it would be postpon¬ 
ed to Wednesday evening. Thirty 



Ajit Singh addressing a meeting: rallying the Jets 


ed in Chicago in the winter of 1965, with¬ 
out a coat. 

I He recalls how unprepared he was for 
the encounter with America where he 
I had gone to study. He had decided to go 
to Texas. But not really satisfied with 
the courses, he decided to go to Chicago. 

He landed in Texas on New Year’s 
Eve, 1965. Texas is acceptable in win¬ 
ter. Singh thought Chicago would be 
like Texas. In the first week of reaching 
there, unused to the ice. he fell and broke 
his hand. Sharing an apartment with five 
Gujaratis and one SiUi, Singh says he 
never felt more lonely in his life. 

Things have come a full circle. 

He’s been in almost all parties. He’s 
fought byelections, parliamentary elec- 


minutes before the meeting, there would 
be a call. The meeting would be held on 
Saturday. 

On the given day, a clutch of Cabinet 
ministers would be made to wait someti¬ 
mes for over an hour. This is the way the 
Cabinet would be treated. 

At least he’s no longer with the party 
which, knowing Sheila Kaul was guilty 
of the worst kind of wrongdoing, did 
nothing about it. At least Cabinet meet¬ 
ings will not be the joke they used to be. 

And who knows, if Ajit Singh uses 
his brains and works hard, he might be in 
the government again—naturally. • 

BhmrntPnMrni/LueknowmidAtU^ 
Plmdnk/NmwDIM j 
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Unea^ homecoming 


Sukh Ram is nabbed by the CBI on his return to India 


I t took more than a month but finally 
Sukh Ram was able to remember 
whom all that ‘loose change’ found 
lying around his house belonged to. 
Once he had got that sorted out, the for¬ 
mer telecommunications minister pro¬ 
ceeded to board Air-India’s Flight-112 
from London’s Heathrow Airport and 
ended the month- 
iong speculation about 
his return. 

Before boarding the 
aircraft on 16 September, 
he told reporters in Lon¬ 
don thatthe Rs3.6crore 
— found stashed in 
trunks and sacks in his 
two houses in Delhi and 
Mandi on 16 August by 
the Central Bureau of 
Investigation (CBI) — 
was given to him by an 
‘important party function¬ 
ary’. The former minister 
claimed that the money 
was part of the funds rais¬ 
ed for the coming Uttar 
Pradesh elections. 

But before he could 
take any names, the Con¬ 
gress party had already 
begun the damage con¬ 
trol back home. Party trea¬ 
surer Sitaram Kesri 
announced that the 
money did not belong to the party. 

So whose money was it anyway? 

This is a question Sukh Ram is in no 
hurry to answer. Lying in a private ward 
at the All India Institute of Medical Sci 
ences (AIIMS), his paramount concern 
(or at least the one he voices to reporters 
when they ask him uncomfortable ques¬ 
tions about the source of his money) is 
the pain in his heart. And the fact that he 
was rushed to AIIMS and not to Escorts, 
a private hospital recommended by his 
doctors in London. 

In fact, at the Indira Gandhi Internatio¬ 
nal Airport, there was both an ambulan¬ 
ce from AIIMS and another from 
Escorts awaiting his arrival. As were hor¬ 
des of press photographers. Not to men¬ 
tion CBTs superintendent of police, 
H.S. Sandhu who had a non-bailable 


warrant for Sukh Ram’s arrest in his 
pocket. 

The warrant had been issued by the 
special CBI judge Ajit Bharihoke that 
very day itself, after Sukh Ram had boar¬ 
ded the flight. In his order, Bharihoke 
had noted that, "In my opinion there is 
prima facie evidence of the involvement 




of accused Sukh Ram in the present case 
and his presence is necessary for proper 
investigation." Hence the judge ordered 
Sukh Ram to present himself before the 
court on or before 1 October. 

The former minister must have been 
aware of this because he had told 
reporters at Heathrow that once he reach¬ 




importanl 




ed Delhi he didn’t know whether the 
CBI would allow him to speak to the pre¬ 
ss. During the flight, he seemed ill at 
ease, and even complained of a heart pal¬ 
pitation. In fact, passengers sitting 
around him, rea]i.sed his identity only 
when they noticed the airlines’ staff 
repeatedly going up to him and asking 
him about his health. 

"He seemed a bit edgy and he kept 
popping pills," said a woman seated 
near Sukh Ram. "But he also managed to 
sleep a bit and saw a bit of one of the in¬ 
flight movies." Ironically, the Hindi 
movie being screened was Fareb (which 
means deception). And for someone 
who had so much money lying around, 
Sukh Ram and his wife travelled Club 
Class. Talk about reversal of fortune! • 
PHymMBligal/M0wDmlhl 
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ON THE ROAD 


RAJDEEPSARDESAI 


BREAKING 

into the 

MEN’S CLUB 

Reservation in Parliament reflects the failure 
of both sexes 



Since 1 happen to 
work in an office 
where the over¬ 
whelming majori¬ 
ty of the workforce 
is female, political 
correctness 
demands that I 
vociferously sup¬ 
port reservations 
in the highest court of the people for the 
oppressed sex. At last a berth in the natio¬ 
nal legislature for those who have chaf¬ 
ed under patriarchal control for centu¬ 
ries. At last justice for those who have 
selflessly endured humiliation and hun¬ 
ger for the sake of their families, who 
have bowed before their menfolk, who 
have been burnt at the slake for ever dar¬ 
ing to speak their minds. Here is the 
magic formula that will set everything 
right: reservation for women will finally 
pul an end to dowry deaths, will at last 
eliminate caste rape, will rescue the Indi¬ 
an marriage from the 
master-slave relation¬ 
ship, will end sexual 
harassment in urban 
workplaces, will make 
bottom-slapping a thing 
of the past and relegate ail 
budding Phoolan Devis 
firmly to the archives of 
oppression. Thirty-three 
per cent reservation will 
put everything that is 
wrong with the plight of 
women in India, irrevoca¬ 
bly and fipally right. 


But wait, before we get carried away 
on a wave of heart-thumping rhetoric 
and open the floodgates of emotion, let’s 
rewind to the attempt to have the Bill pas¬ 
sed in the Parliament. Here was a chance 
for the men who grace the country’s 
highest law-making body to show that 
they were MPs and not MCPs. Here was 
also a.chance for the women who adorn 
the benches of the Lok Sabha to make 
out a case for female empowerment. In 
the event, both the men and women 
failed. 

Let’s look at the men first. This was to 
have been the day when Parliament 
would cease to be a man’s club. After 
all, each and every one of them had pro¬ 
mised in a mad rage of populism that 33 
per cent seats would be reserved for 
women in their manifesto. Now was the 
time for Narasimha Rao, Deve Gowda, 
Atal Behari Vajpayee and Co. to deliver. 
In the event, none of them did. Rao 
absented himself from the Parliament 
during the session, per¬ 
haps finding it difficult to 
divide his time between 
lawyers and the legislatu- ; 
re. His other Congress 
colleagues were stalking 
the corridors of Central 
Hall convincing their 
brethren that reservation 
for women would mean 
unemployment for a third 
of their tribe. While the 
camera was on, you heard 
prolonged sermonising 
about how the Bill would 



change the face of Indian politics. 
The moment the camera was off, the cho¬ 
rus intoned: "This Bill will lead to chaos 
in the country." 

N o less hypocritical was our dear 
beloved l^mc Minister, Mr Deve 
Gowda. When he came to power a few 
months ago, he was showered with 
every conceivable epithet that is reserv¬ 
ed for the politically correct progres¬ 
sives. It hasn’t taken long for the halo to 
fade. First, it was Mr Gowda’s commit¬ 
ment to secularism that was questioned 
in the light of his meeting with the ogre 
of communalism, Bal Thackeray. Then, 
it was his attachment to federalism that 
was thrown into doubt by reports that he 
was conniving in the downfall of the 
BJP government in Gujarat. And final¬ 
ly, his belief in social justice is also now 
under the microscope. When activists 
and MPs from the Janata Dal women’s 
wing met the Prime Minister in the mid¬ 
st of the drama over the Bill, they were 
shocked to find him vacillating. Sure, 
Deve Gowda had tabled the Bill, but that 
was because k could benefit him in the 
Uttar Pradesh elections. When it came to 
passing it, he was more than happy to 
have it delayed. 

And then there was the two-week 
raja, Vajpayee, who had insisted that his 



Reservations can be a 
double-edged sword. At 
one level, it makes the 
concept of social justice 
more meaningful. At 
another level, it becomes 
an end in Hsetf, thereby 
making a mockery of a 
meritocratic society 










gimmick, then the women can be accus¬ 
ed of using it as an instmment of politi¬ 
cal tyranny. The ‘give-il-to-us-or-else’ 
attitude cannot work in a parliamentary 
democracy which must be based on deb¬ 
ate and dissent. Why were the women 
MPs so reluctant to debate the Bill? 
Moreover, reservations, as this nation’s 
collective experience with Dalit and 
backward castes has shown, can be a 
double-edged sword. At one level, it 
does make the concept of social justice 
more meaningful by benefiting those 
who w'ould otherwise have lagged 
behind. At another level, it becomes an 
end in itself, thereby making a mockery 
of a meritocratic society. There is. in this 
context, an irony in the fact that the Left, 
which had always been sceptical of reser¬ 
vations for SCs and OBCs should now 
take the initiative in pushing for 
women’s reservations in politics. 

We certainly need women in politics. 
Indian women in general must be 
‘empowered’. But empowerment can¬ 
not mean the hijacking of the political 
system through knee-jerk affirmative 
action. To succeed, it must mean a state 
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party would take the lead in getting the 
Bill passed. Perhaps, the BJP leader’s 
motives were genuine, but those of his 
flock clearly weren’t. After all, good 
Hindutva sanskriti always put Sita at 
least two feet behind her 'Bha^wan' 
Ram. "How will women divide their 
time between the home and Parlia¬ 
ment?" asked one BJP MP, no doubt 
ensuring that he wasn’t within the ear¬ 
shot of party spokesperson Sushma Swa¬ 
raj. The almost farcical nature of their 
commitment to gender equality was 
revealed when many BJP MPs support¬ 
ed the Muslim League leader, G.M. 
Banatwala’s demand that reservation 
for women could not be given without 
considering reservation for minorities. 
If a discussion on minority reservation 
could derail the women’s Bill, then slee¬ 
ping with the enemy was a small price to 
pay. 

OK. so the men have been exposed 
for what they are: feudal patriarchal 
SOBs, who will keep their women under 
purdah. All this talk of creating a politi¬ 
cal constituency of empowered women 
is a load of hogwash. The only women 
men-politicians will empower are their 
wives if they are caught in Havala, their 
daughters if they don’t have sons and 
their mistresses if their wives don’t 
mind too much. 


B ut if the re.servation debate has 
expo.sed men, it has shown up the 
women too. The manner in which the 
women MPs tried to ram through the 
Bill suggested that they were in no mood 
to countenance any criticism. Either you 
supported the Bill in toto, or else you 
were a traitor to the cause. If someone 
questioned the process by which the 
33-per-cent figure had been arrived at, 
the person was castigated. If it was point¬ 
ed out that the experiment at the pan- 
chayat level had thrown up mixed resul¬ 
ts, there was even more hell to pay. And 
if someone so much as even suggested 
that the Bill be sent to a select committee 
for redrafting (as most major constitutio¬ 
nal amendments are), you were accused 
of being a feudal SOB all over again. 

If the men were guilty of using reser¬ 
vation for women as a vote-catching 


of mind and being that is truly enlighte¬ 
ned, and not one which survives on the 
crutches of reservation policies alone. 
Empowerment is all about those old 
chestnuts like education, healthcare and 
professional opportunities. It is about 
legal aid, family-planning support and 
providing every encouragement to the 
women of this country to become self- 
sufficient individuals. It is not about 
‘magic formulas* or populist reservation 
schemes that are nothing but a political 
shortcut to the real goal. 

Meanwhile, while the politicians of 
both sexes slug it out, I’ve decided to 
bring in my own reservation policy at 
the workplace to increase the male popu¬ 
lation. I’m pretty sure though that the 
women will resist its implementation! • 


(Tha wrttfis with New Delhi Television.} 
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THE 

HILLS ARE 
ALIVE 


The people of Uttarakhand anxiously await the 
creation of a new state 


T here is a lot of activity outside 
the district magistrate’s office 
— animated discussion, pur¬ 
poseful movement and someti¬ 
mes light banter. The nomina¬ 
tions for the Uttar Pradesh Assembly 
elections have to be filed the next day. 
Then someone yells from across the 
compound, "Hcian, inhi se boat karo, ye 
banegi agli mukhya mantri — Uttarak¬ 
hand ki (Yes, talk to her, she’s going to 
be the next chief minister—of Uttarak¬ 
hand).” Laughter follows. 

But the situation is not exactly funny. 
In an area which has not fully recover¬ 
ed from the gory incidents of October 
1994, there seems to be loo much anxie¬ 
ty and tension. But the one reason that 
helped the movement survive police bru¬ 
tality and overcome geographical inac¬ 
cessibility is the overriding desire (o 
attain statehoixl for the nine hill districts 
of Uttarakhand. The Garhwal and 

Kumaon hills comprise- 

Nainital, Almora, Pitho- 
ragarh, Dehra Dun, Uttar- 
kashi, Tehn, Chamoli, 

Pauri and Haridwar 
districts. 

The case for a separate 
state has been well work¬ 
ed out and the demands 
‘legitimate’. "Uttarak¬ 
hand is an absolute neces¬ 
sity. The pace of develop¬ 
ment has been abysmal," 
says Ravi Chopra, who 


There are no 
hospitals and 
only a few 
roads in 
Uttarakhand. 
Those who 
leave the place 
never come 
back 


B .D. Pandey’s family 
has been living in 
Almora for .several gene¬ 
rations. He studied in the 
local school, went to Alla¬ 
habad University and 
went on to join Cam¬ 
bridge to study physics. 
He then joined the ICS 
and became Governor of 
Punjab and West Bengal. 



runs an NGO in Dehra Dun. No wonder 
that people feel cheated and exploited. 

"Our slogan for most of our rallies 
was — Kendra ne haniare liye kya kiya, 
Sara Himalaya khali kiya (The Centre 
did nothing for us except empty the hills 
of their nches)," says Kalawati Joshi, 
member of the Uttarakhand Mahila 
Manch. 

’7/jf kshetra ne sare nadi nale diye, 
wahan par savan mein peene ka pani 
nahi milta, aisa kyun (Why is it that the 
area which gives the country all its rivers 
has no drinking water even in the rainy 
season)?" asks Sushila Balooni of the 
Uttarakhand Kranti Dal, who is also fil¬ 
ing her nomination for the As.scmbly 
elections. 

And most people agree that things are 
very bad in the area. Although the region 
is known for its idyllic settings with 
towering mountains and quaint hamlets 
nestling among pine and deodar 
trees, people living here 
know how hard life is. 



He confesses that he himself came 
back to Uttarakhand 19 years after he 
left it. "We have — all of us — lived 
most of our lives in British India. 1 realis¬ 
ed how difficult it is to live in Indian 
India, only after I came back," he said, 
talking to Sunday one rainy evening, 
when the light was falling and mosqui¬ 
toes as big as hailstones were buzzing 
around in a damp and cold room. 

"When Nehru was elected to Allaha¬ 
bad municipality, he wrote that for the 
first time he discovered that 80 per cent 
of the money for development was spent 
on areas where 20 per cent of the people 
lived: Civil Lines. Nothing could be 
truer of Uttarakhand," says Pandey. 

There are no hospitals, few roads (see 
boxes). Little wonder then that those 
who get the chance to leave Uttarakhand 
never come back. The only system that 
operates here is a money-order econo¬ 
my, sustained by people who send 
money by post to their families in the 
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^IBSftJawaharlai Nehru vy^tit . • . i 
GovindBallabhPantaddressa ' \ ! 
conference in Srinagar. Garhwal,. 


Afile pteture of pro-Uttarakhand agitators staging a street play: 
repress measures couldn't suppress the movement 


hills. Approximately, one million 
people from UltarakJiand work as 
domestics in Delhi alone. 

Victor Banerjee, actor and long-time 
resident of Mussoorie, recalled a poign¬ 
ant incident. He got stranded when trekk¬ 
ing in the mountains and sleet forced 
him to lake shelter in a house in a small 
village. He asked if he might have a 
sheet to cover himself. The housewife, 
in her forties, took him to a large trunk in 
which the family had kept all their preci¬ 
ous possessions. "When she openixl the 
trunk, I found it contained several blan¬ 
kets and pillows. These arc all I have 
left as remembrances of my sons who 
left home in search of work more than 
ten years ago. Tm glad you can use 
them*, she told me." 

"There are villages where you would¬ 
n’t find a single male in the age group of 


18-40. Either they are serving in the 
anny or working in some hotel or restau¬ 
rant in the plains," says Pavan Gupta, 
who runs an NGO involved in develop¬ 
mental work in Tehri district. 


W hile the breadwinners of the lot are 
earning money living outside the 
region, the ones in the hills are sitting job¬ 
less at home. This causes tension of seve¬ 
ral kinds. 

Alcoholism is a major problem. A 
parallel movement launched by the Utta¬ 
rakhand Mahila Manch is concentrating 
on social issues of this nature. "The need 
of the hour is to first uproot social evils 
and then work for the building of a clean 
Uttarakhand," says Kamla Pant, who 
heads the movement in Dehra Dun. 

"Naukari nahi milegi to aur kya 
karenge, sharab hi to piyenge (What 


Uttarakhand district. 


• IMftAspedalconference^l^ald - 
In HaMWani, where under the .;.. 7 
leadersNpof BadridMtt Pandit a 7 
demand for a hill state Is raisM.': 

• 1952: P.C. Joshi, general secret^; 
of the CommunistParty of India, 
demands a separate state for thehjK 

»Stales 
Commission k given amemorandum 
to com${der the case for a sSp^te 
'State; ' " 

. p I97ifc Under the chairmanship of J 
vice-chancellor of Kumaph , ; 

umversity, me Uttarakhand Kranfi. 

^ is constituted on a regional 

• 1W4k The state gpvernmarji _ 
imposes a reservation scheme in the 
hill districts. 

Thh; is foHov^d Wkt^p^ 
agitation and ademandfor aseparate 
state gaihs momentum. On 1 
Septemten the police open fire at 
KHadrmtkWtna 12demon$trators. 

. On 2 October, peaceful agitators 
are raped and hred upon by the 
. Provincial Armed Constabulary in 


* 1906: The Prime Minister 
announces statehood for 
Uttarakhand. 
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HIMAUYAN NEGLECT 


What makes the hill people angry? 


Victor Banerjee, actor, lives in 
Mussoorie and has joined the people 
of Uttarakhand in their crusade for a 
separate state of their own. In a 
speech made in Toronto last year 
before the Public Forum on Minority 
Rights, Banerjee argued powerfully 
in favour of the people’s demand. 
Excerpts from the speech. 

T hose among you, who 
have visited my 
country, will vouch for 
the fact that India has a 
great diversity of cultu¬ 
res. Reading about it is 
not enough. You must 
experience it to under¬ 
stand what I'm talking 
about and believe what 
I’m .saying. 

If I were foolish 
enough to even consider 
dividing India into four 
equal or even similar geo- 
graphical parts, just the 
east would consist of ten 
major languages, at least 
as many dialects, surha- 
mes in one that form 
obscene insults in ano- 
ther language, nine differ- 
ent fonns of dress, matri- M^KS 
archal and patriarchal |H^H 
societies and diets thtu 
stretch from freshwater 
fish to dog meat. 

And that’s just the 
eastern states of India 

we're talking about. '- 

This India is in deep economic and 
political crisis at this time. The plight 
of Uttarakhand is a consequence of 
the.se crises. Placing a unitary rule on 
everyone’s pursuit for freedom is an 
example of short-sightedness that we 
inherited from the British whose poli¬ 
tical and social machinations to 
expand their empire with such an 
India, as a jewel in their crown, we 
had grown to respect. 

It worked in tte politics of coloni¬ 
sation but has proved a dismal failure 


when it comes to individual societies 
and their particular needs. There Is a- 
popular phrase in uitiversities in 
In^a that while Mountbottmi notte a 
career and marred a nation, I^ord 
Durham made a nation and marred a 
career. You, I’m sure, have your own 
inteipreuttion of that little axiom. 

It's a veiy difficult thing to ex|4ain 


Garinvtd and Uttaral^bmd to you. It 
is impossible tQ.cmnprd)^ terrain, 
to cotnpndi^ hoiiy ttav^n|; from. 
one village to anddier can oRm' 
remain a pipedream unless you are 
physkftllyfit. ,, 

ifn.Octqi:ier last yedr, an Italian tou¬ 
rist. ptoNiogilus carthm had got bogg- 

.^ —I' ed down ip a landd^ 

. newthe dd resort of Auli, 
’ ,had his hand go through 
.'diebeaifil^^the vehi- 






"Years of deprivation 
have taught the people 
of Uttarakhand a 
tolerance that is difficult 
for us to imagine," says 
Victor Banerjee (inset) 


I . de and his wrist was sla¬ 
shed. ’The incident occurr¬ 
ed at 11.30 am, and the 
tourist was given first aid 
180 kros away at 2 am the 
following morning. It 
wasn’t available in 
between. 

I ask you to reippmber that tourism 
is one cf the mf^ iddustiies of that 
region and evmy tourist, diat Italian 
included, is treated like a VIP. To put 
it briefly, Uttarakhand covers an area 
of about over SS.OOO sq.kms with a 
population of 6.5 million people, 
whmin there are a total of 32 beds 
and 36$ village medicine men who 
peescribe village roots and herbs and 
can accommodate 1,257 guests in 
dKKhomes, ** 

Over.die ydKSv indolence .and 
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hcpel^iiess brought about 
widespread alcoholism and almost ^ 
every village in Garhwal has a still of; 
itsown. 

But it would be unfair of me to 
pcsrtray the men of UttaraIcbaiKl as 
idle hookah smcdcers whodo iKUhing 
blit hil the botde every day/Itis dma 2 - 
ii^ to note that it; was from these 
remote mountain villages diat people 
wsdked butidreds of miles to join the 
Azad Hind FauJ, the Indian National 
Army« who gathered in Singapcm to 
fight the British against their anarchi¬ 
es rule. Of the 23,500 soldiers 
recruited from all over India, 2,500 
were from this region that three Vic¬ 
toria Crosses were won during die 
first and second World Wars, and it is 
from here that 1,215 soldiers have 
received gallantry awards in India 
and abroad since we became 
independent. 

There are literally thousands of ex- 
soldiers in these mountains who, in 
retirement, have joined the peaceful 
agitation for a separate state. The 
government will make a terrible mis¬ 
take if it interprets the peaceful, non¬ 
violent agitation of Uttarakhand as a 
sample of cowardice or inaction on 
the part of these simple hill people. 
Years of deprivation have taught 
these people a tolerance that is diffi¬ 
cult for us to imagine. 

I conclude with a few amusing sta¬ 
tistics that will show you what I 
mean about the peace-loving people 
of Uttarakhand and shock you to see 
how they’ve been neglected, again, 

50 years after Independence. 

Uttarakhand has 65 towns, of 
which only 29 have municipal bodies 
and only S3 have police stations. 
Uttarakhand has 15,166 villages 
widi 25 police stations and, in an area 
of 50,000 sq.kms, there are 2,500 
post offices. In a population of 6.5 
million, there are 23,000 telephones. 

But the Government of India is begin¬ 
ning to take its job vety seriously and 
a recent responsible survey discovei- 
ed dtat there are, in faci^ Jn Uttarak¬ 
hand, 54^*190 domestic ^ict^ns, 
none of obviously lays as 
many golden eggs as does the region 
of Uttarakhand for the insatiable 
appedt^ of the Indian Union. 


will they do if they don’t get jobs; they 
will naturally take to alcohol)," says 
Sumati Patwal. She is about 80 years old 
but she makes it a point to attend all 
public rallies. "A/w/Ae to accha wala 
Uttarakhand chahiye. Hamare zantane 
mein to chaye bhi nahi pile the, waisa 
wala Uttarakhand{\n my time, they did¬ 
n’t even drink lea; 1 want that kind of 
Uttarakhand)," she adds nostalgically. 

This is only one of the many pro¬ 
blems. There is lack of infrastructure for 
primary and higher education and 
virtually no medical facilities. "And the 
UP government does not understand 
anything about the area. We are sanction¬ 
ed money for hand pumps and wells 
which in a terrain like this are technical¬ 
ly not viable," adds Pavan Gupta, who 
has set up schools in rural areas. 

Like in other hill areas, forest mafias 


Joshi who teaches in rural areas. 

This, however, may not be true. The 
lack of enthusiasm is not so much 
because of the announcement of state¬ 
hood but because most people do not 
understand where to go from here. "This 
is a people’s movement in the true sense. 
There is ebb and flow but the movement 
will not die out. The state has to come 
sooner or later," says Ravi Chopra. 

A ll politicians have their vested inter¬ 
ests and to a populace that feels 
exploited and cheated, trust does not 
come easily. Lack of proper leadership 
then leads to confusion. Most people, 
for instance, are not sure whether they 
should participate in the coming UP 
elections. 

Narain Dull Ti wari is a known but dis¬ 
liked figure: he is seen as an archetypal 


PERSONAE NON GRATA 





Mulayam Siagli (right) la 
antikely to ho forglygn for 
thoMozaffaroagar 
iacideat and Nh^awati for 
craating a new district 


The MH paoplo da not tract 
N.D. Thaart and consider 
MafllMaBohar Joshi 
(right) tq he a sash 





have a stranglehold in Uttarakhand, too. 
And the credit goes to the women who 
have organised raids against such mafi¬ 
as. "I have been to the interiors and such 
dangerous forests in Pauri to raid these 
gangs," says a proud Kalawati. In one 
such raid in Tchri, these women prevent¬ 
ed the felling of 500 green trees. They 
ask for no rewards; the glow of confiden¬ 
ce and self-reliance shines more than 
any medal. 

The Sunderlal Bahuguna-led Chipko 
movement has made most people aware 
of such environment-related crimes. But 
now there is chaos. "There is a feeling of 
anti-climax. It is like giving a child what 
it is crying for: once you have what you 
crave, the excitement is gone. You won¬ 
der what to do next," says Anuradha' 


politician who has got votes from the 
hills but has spent money for develop¬ 
ment on the plains. So, Tiwari is a politi¬ 
cal outcast for most paharis. 

BJP leader Murli Manohar Joshi is 
considered a snob. "He once told us, 
‘Why do you come with problems of 
Uttarakhand to me? I have to handle 
national-level problems’," says an angry 
Beena Bahuguna of the Uttarakhand 
Sarnyukia Sangharsh Samiii. The BJP, 
however, has the maximum presence. 

Mulayam Singh Yadav is often called 
a devil: nobody is willing to forgive him 
for the incidents of Khaiima, Muzaffar- 
nagar and Mussoone. 

The BSP again is in the line of fire 
because Mayawati once said: "/K\\paha¬ 
ris are anti-nationals." This hurt the sen¬ 
timents of the large number of paharis 
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ihololM In kiffladaf. 0n 2.9 
1971, Himachal ^ HachUMI af. 

saparata state. 


Tharateonlyon<h«te»'filLa 0 laiatef». iThaVltfhan^bhawQuidhavca 
Vidhan SateM, with a totti strength of ; strand of 6(l*70 lagli^tors. Tha 
68 mambara.' i caUnM woted have about almran 

Imlnistars. 


Comprisas 12 diabicts and has a 
poputabon of rou^ly $ tnHflon. 


; Uta Uttarakhand region compnsas mna 
i dlatdcts: Tha populaBon of this region 


{te 6 mllil 9 n. 



Predominantly an agro-pastoral 
economy. Over three-fourths of Its 
working population engaged In these 
sectors. Horticulture and cash crops 
comprise the main produce. 




j Th» Uttarakhand economy. In the 
j ateence ot any direction and 
i leadership, is a 'money^order* 
i economy. It is largely based on 
; agriculture with a great potential for 
; horticulture and exploitation of the 
; mineral deposits. 


Forests occupy about 68 per cent of the; The forest cover is 67 per cent of the 
area. ; total area. 

Himachal is now a major revenue This area Is economically backward and 
earner with tourism and agroprocessing under developed, 
industries the mainstay of the economy. 


Chart by nilratan maity 


serving in the defence forces. 

Mayawati is seen as the worst of the 
lot because one of the decisions she took 
is now ripping the Uttarakhand move¬ 
ment apart; two days before she quit as 
chief minister, she announced a separate 
district for the foothills, called Udharn- 
singh Nagar. 

This was in response to a demand 
from the kirgely Sikh settlers of Rudra- 
pur and Kashi pur, seeking a separate dis¬ 
trict because they didn’t want to be part 
of Uttarakhand. And now, the Sikhs of 
Rudrapur have made it clear that they 
are against joining Uttarakhand. This is 
because they fear the government will 
impose land ceilings. 

The Sikh settlers got their land in lieu 
of what they had lost during the Parti¬ 
tion. They cleared the thick forests infest¬ 
ed with tigers and bears to carve out 
huge homesteads. 

Today, this land is worth its weight in 
gold. In fact, the largest number of cases 
in the court in Nainilal relate to murders 
and arson over half acres of land in 
Rudrapur. And the attitude of the Sikh 



"If Himachal Pradesh could 
do it, why can’t war asks 
B.D. Panday. But he agrees 
that central help might he 
required 


settlers is likely to influence the shape of 
the future state. 

N or are the hill areas of Uttarakhand 
socially homogeneous. There are 
deep-rooted equations at work. The 
Kumaonis and Garhwalis have a history 
of enmity which goes back to the pre- 
Independence era when the king of 
Kumaon defeated the king of Garhwal. 
There is a hierarchy within the Brah¬ 
mins as well. 

But all this is part of the region’s cultu¬ 
re and politics. # 

"What Uttarakhand needs is develop¬ 
ment which is consistent with its topo¬ 
graphy. It needs people, administrators 
who will actually live here and admi¬ 
nister instead of silting in Lucknow and 
issuing orders," says B.D. Pandey. 

"If Himachal Pradesh could do it, 
why can’t we?" said Pandey when asked 
how the state will sustain itself economi¬ 
cally. He agrees that central help might 
be required. "Name one state in the 
Himalayas which is not funded fully 
from Delhi? " 

We must have industries here which 
induce people to stay. If everyone stays 
here, and decides the state’s destiny, we 
can create the state we want," he says. 
However, everyone is a little confused 
about the mechanics of the new state. 
The last parallel before them is 
Himachal Pradesh. 

The Bill for statehood was to have 
come m this session of Parliament. 
Obviously it has been put off till the 
next. A new Assembly with about 60 
members will have to be set up. At the 
moment, the number of MLAs from 
Uttarakhand in the UP Assembly is only 
19. To increase this number to 60, fresh 
delimitation will have to be carried out. 

In the interim, an arrangement has to 
be worked out whereby the state is gover¬ 
ned by the UP state government. The 19 
MLAs, among themselves, could decide 
on a shadow council of ministers. 

All this has to be decided after the UP 
elections. 

Till then, Kalawati, a68-ycar old retir¬ 
ed teacher, would turn over the scrap¬ 
book with all the press clippings on the 
Uttarakhand movement she has painsta¬ 
kingly prepared. She tells you, '7si se to 
itihaas banega (History will be written 
from these)." 

There are others who first smile and 
then secretly say their prayers. • 


Pmndm/HmrtdwmTf MMkmmh, 
iMwa Dun mnd Kumaon 
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Falling apart 

The CPI(M) stands divided as the party's hill leaders espouse Gorkhaland 



A t last, the rift between Marxists in 
the hills and the plains looks com¬ 
plete. Having fought Subash Ghi- 
singh’s followers tooth and nail, the hill 
leaders of the CPI(M) have now taken 
up the demand for a separate state of 
Gorkhaland. 

According to Tamang Dawa Lama 
and R.B. Rai, CPI(M) MPs from Darjee¬ 
ling, their comrades held a meeting on 8 
September to "welcome 
the Prime Minister’s 
announcement regarding 
the fonnalion of the 
second States Reorgani¬ 
sation Commission for 
considering the cases of 
Jharkhand, Uttarakhand, 

Gorkhaland, etc., for 
granting statehood". 

In a press release, the 
two leaders said, "The 
meeting decided to requ¬ 
est and urge the Govern¬ 
ment of India for intro¬ 
duction of a Bill granting 
statehood to Darjeeling 
and Its contiguous areas 
where Nepali/Gorkha pi^pulation is in 
dominance, along with the introduction 
of Uttarakhand Bill in Parliament." 

In the mid-Eighties, the GorkhaNatio¬ 
nal Liberation f'ront (GNLF), led by 
Subash Ghisingh, launched a violent stir 
for the creation of Gorkhaland. The 
CPI(M), then, had opposed the move¬ 
ment to stall a further division of West 
Bengal. But the Left Front government, 
despite determined efforts over two- 
and-a-half years, failed to curb the 
movement. 

Finally, Rajiv Gandhi, the then Prime 
Minister, managed to bring Jyoti Basu 
and Subash Ghisingh to the negotiating 
table in 1988, paving the way for the for¬ 
mation of Darjeeling Gorkha Hill Coun¬ 
cil (DGHC). 

The Marxists in the hills, however, fai¬ 
led to understand why the party leader¬ 
ship in Calcutta had asked them in the 
first place to go all out against the 
GNLF. They were not called to an all¬ 
party meet on Dajjeeling or when the 
DGHC accord was signed. Also, they 


were dismayed at their leaders’ lack of 
concern for the rehabilitation of their 
comrades who had suffered during the 
agitation in the hills. 

"We fought for our party and for the 
state of West Bengal. We risked our 
lives also. But to our astonishment, we 
found that Ghisingh was given more 
importance," said a CPI(M) leader from 
Darjeeling. 



The rebels made their stand 
clear in a meeting at Sukna 
where Buddhadeb 
Bhattacharjee was present 


The Darjeeling comrades felt further 
humiliated when Ashok Bhattacharya 
was made minister for hill affairs in the 
last Left Front government, and Dawa 
Lama, then a CPI(M) MLA from Daijee- 
ling, was given the animal husbandry 
portfolio. 

In the elections to the DGHC in 
December 1993, the party bosses in Cal¬ 
cutta preferred an adjustment with Ghi- 
.singh. Asharman Rai, the CPI(M) candi¬ 
date from Mink, was forced to withdraw 
in favour of tlic GNLF supremo. The 
Marxists, however, were outmanoeuvr¬ 
ed by Ghisingh in the bargain for seats 
and hsCd to be content with only one. 

Now that the differences have come 


out in the open, the CPI(M) stale leader¬ 
ship is feigning ignorance of the discont¬ 
ent among comrades in the hills. But the 
fact is: they had an inkling of the mood 
way back in 1992. And despite express 
directives, 80 per cent of the Darjeeling 
leaders abstained from a meeting conve¬ 
ned in Siliguri to mend fences. 

The hill leaders’ stand on Gorkhaland 
was made clear at an extended meet¬ 
ing of the Dai]eeling dis¬ 
trict committee at Sukna 
in the last week of August 
in the presence of state 
police and information 
mini.ster Buddhadeb 
Bhattacharjee. The 
demand was reiterated at 
the district conference of 
the Democratic Youth 
Federation of India, the 
CPI(M)’s youth wing, 
held in the first week of 
September at Siliguri. 
Two state ministers, 
Ashok Bhattacharya and 
Manab Mukheijee, atten¬ 
ded the conference. 

Said R.B. Rai: "Now this is the need 
of the hour, specially after the announce¬ 
ment made by Prime Minister H.D. 
Deve Gowda. Ours i.s the party of the 
people and we cannot defy the voice and 
aspirations of the people." 

About 50 years ago, the undivided 
Communist Party of India’s Daijeeling 
district committee was of the opinion 
that "the district of Daijeeling belongs to 
the Gorkhas". In a resolution, it recom¬ 
mended that "after making necessary 
revisions of the existing boundaries, the 
three contiguous areas of Darjeeling dis¬ 
trict, southern Sikkim and Nepal be for¬ 
med into one single zone to be called 
‘Gorkhasthan’". 

After a gap of half-a-century, commu¬ 
nists in the hills have once again raised 
their demand for a separate state defying 
their own party leadership. It remains to 
be seen who will emerge as the ‘real’ 
champion of Gorkhaland — the GNLF 
or the Marxists. • 
tva Ouhm/Daijaeling 
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Great expectations 


A major breakthrough can be achieved in Indo-Bangladeshi relations 


To my regret I had never visited 
Bangladesh during the nearly quarter- 
of-a-century since its birth as an indepen¬ 
dent republic. Going there with Inder 
Kumar Gujral for a hectic three-day sojourn 
was, therefore, an extremely pleasant and 
highly educative experience. For there real- 
ly is no substitute for seeing things for 

oneself. 

Detailed coverage of the foreign minister’s frank and inten¬ 
sive conversations with the leaders of Bangladesh has already 
brought to the fore the great expectations of a major break¬ 
through in Indo-Bangladeshi relations that have already been 
‘ aroused. To put them in perspective it is necessary to undersco¬ 
re some of the salient features of the situation. 

First, there is little doubt - 

that a wind of change is blow¬ 
ing on both sides of the mean¬ 
dering Indo-Bangladeshi 
border. It is not merely that 
governments have changed 
in both Delhi and Dhaka. As 
Gujral emphasised, neither 
of the new governments carr¬ 
ies any "political baggage". 

Secondly, things are 
never so simple as they 
might seem. While it is clear 
that the present Awami Lea¬ 
gue government, headed by 
Sheikh Hasina Wajed, is one 
with which it is easy to do 
business, the fact also 
remains ^at for 21 years, 
two military dictatorships 
and the BNP government, 
led by Begum Khaleda Zia, 
have persistently fostered 
virulent anti- 

India sentiments among the Bangladeshis. A 
whole generation, unaware of the valiant libe¬ 
ration struggle and the help rendered by 
India, has grown up with a hostile mind-set. 

Unsurprisingly, this is much more manifest 
in the intelligentsia, especially the media, 
than among the people at large. 

Continuing Awami League-bashing by its 
embittered critics has been aggravated by a 
factor which would be unthinkable in this 
country. For 21 years, Sheikh Mujib- 
ur-Rahman, the undoubted and towering 
leader of the freedom movement, had been 
made a non-person in a manner that could 



Sheikh Hasina Wajed's 
government is one with 
which it is easy to do 
business. But the fact 
remains that a whole 
generation in 
Bangladesh, unaware of 
the valiant liberation 
struggle and the help 
rendered by India, has 
grown up with a hostile 
mind-set 


have taught a thing or two to Stalin. Hasina has 
been quick to revive and revere his memory and legacy. To 
her critics, this is hasty resurrection of a "personality cult" that 
ought not to have been there in the first place. 

Gujral took care not only to call on Khaleda Zia but also to 
assure all his Bangladeshi interlocutors that India had no prefe¬ 
rence among the political parties of Bangladesh, and it was for 
the Bangladeshi parties to decide which of them will rule. 

The third and the paramount reality is that water is the key 
to the Delhi-Dhaka relationship. There are more than 50 
rivers to be shared between the two neighbours. But the real 
issue is the lean-season flow in the Ganga beyond the Farakka 
barrage in India. It is a 40-day problem, perhaps a 15-day one. 
But it has got extremely complicated and become tremendous¬ 
ly emotive, especially in Bangladesh. The 

Bangladeshis are infuriated 
also by the previous Indian 
government’s emphasis on 
"water for transit" formula. 

It is against this backdrop 
that Inder Gujral, backed by 
the Prime Minister, has agre¬ 
ed to give primacy to the 
water problem and has delin¬ 
ked it from the transit rights 
across Bangladesh to the 
remote north-east and 
beyond. So much so that he 
pointedly refused even to 
raise the transit issue. 

Wisely Gujral also look to 
Dhaka with him such promi¬ 
nent West Bengal MPs - 
who have enormous influen¬ 
ce with the Left Front govern¬ 
ment in Calcutta - as Som- 
nath Chattetjee, Gita Muk- 
heijee and Chitta Basu. They, 
too are, thus, committed to Gujral’s basic poli¬ 
cy that in dealing with smaller neighbours, 
especially Bangladesh, magnanimity should 
be the hallmark of Indian policy. 

Experts, who are to meet soon, will have to 
buckle down to the task of first estimating 
jointly the lean-season flow at Farakka and 
then suggesting an equitable basis for sharing 
it. The final arbiter of this critically important 
problem, as of all others, will be political will 
and skill in the two countries. With these 
there will be a solution for every problem; 
without them every solution will encounter 
some problem or the other. • 














First impressioiis 

Preliminary sketches by artist Ganesh Pyne are on show in the capital 


F br an artist who makes only four to 
five temperas a year, shows only 
once in a few years and talks even 
more rarely to the press, an exhibition on 
Ganesh Fine’s 'jottings* is a coup 
indeed. Pyne’s Jottings In Mixed Media 
— which show the rough 
sketches the artist drew 
as prelude to his main 
work along with his scrib- 
blings — to be shown in 
the capital from 16 Sep¬ 
tember to 26 October 
makes for interesting 
viewing. 

For not only do the jott¬ 
ings highlight the 
60-year-old artist’s meti¬ 
culous draughtsmanship 
but also offer a rare glimp¬ 
se into the sensitive arti¬ 
st’s mind. His formative 
years, the relatives who 
made a deep impact on 
him (his ‘indulgent’ gran¬ 
ny features prominently 
in the scribblings) and the 
experiences that left an 
indelible impression on 
Pyne are all captured here. 

As the Calcutta-born 
painter puts it, "Jottings 
are an age-old practice. This 
classical process allows me to be free 
and relaxed as I know 1 am not going to 
face any kind of judgement. These are in 
the nature of a personal diary. Through 
these jottings, I try to remove any bar¬ 
riers that might exist between my 
thoughts and my drawings." 

Not that it was cakewalk to have the 
35 jottings (all priced at Rs 35,(XX)) 
under the same roof. Dolly Narang, the 
owner of The Village G^lery, recalls 
how tough it was for her to coax Pyne to 
part with them. 

"Pyne’s refrain was a simple one," 
recalls Narang. "That the jottings were 
an intensely private process which he 
wouldn’t like to make public." 
However, he capitulated after many 
months only when Narang kept on re¬ 
inforcing the fact that the remarkable 
effort which goes into producing his 


masteipieces should also be made 
known to his fans. 

"Also." adds Narang. "Pyne was of 
special interest to a lot of his fans who 
complained to me that they rarely got to 
see his works and scarcely knew about 



The jottings highlight 
Pyne’s meticulous 
draughtsmanship, 
offering a rare glimpse 
into his mind. "These are 
in the nature of a personal 
diary," he says. "Through 
these, I try to remove any 
barriers that might exist 
between my thoughts and 
my drawings" 


him." Thus, spurred on by the painter’s 
exclusivity and his almost reclusive 
nature, Narang got her act together in 
two years. 


The effort has clearly been worth it. 
For the amoiphous figures (half-formed 
faces, skulls, trees, birds or animals) and 
the jottings alongside offer a rare glimp¬ 
se into Pyne’s persona. Especially of 
him as a child. Reads one jotting — "My 
childhood days were enriched with stor¬ 
ies my grandmother told me—of epics, 
simple folklore and fairies. They helped 
me create a parallel world of my own." 

Records another one: "Drawing was 
my paasion even as a child. Paintings are 
a journey for me." 

The painter’s sensitivity to children is 
apparent as he notes, "A child sees eve¬ 
rything as novelty. He is always intoxica¬ 
ted. Nothing is more inspiring than the 
joy with which the child absorbs form 
and colour." 

The painter acknowledges his increas¬ 
ing dependence on jottings over the 
years. Says he, "In recent limes my 
emphasis on the the jottings has increas- j 






ed primarily because the medium in 
which I work—tempera—has one limi¬ 
tation. It does not allow the artist the 
scope to alter or correct the paintings. 
Previously a lot of my paintings used to 
get spoilt because of this. It was a source 
of great terror to me! Today, the tempera 
is more of a transferred work, the main 
work having been done in the prelimina¬ 
ry sketches." 

Clearly, portrait of a sensitive artist. •" 

N00iMLal/NmwD9lM 
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Aarya 

PAAR? 


As things 
stand now, 
the question before Jackie 
Shroff is: Aar Ya Paar? 

Producer Arjun 
Hingorani took Jackie to 
court when his cheque — 
worth Rs 35-Iakh — 
bounced. But the ageing 
Hero took things lightly 
and refused to attend 
court proceedings in the 
case. 

The result is that the 
Bandra metropolitan 
court magistrate has been 
forced to issue a 
non-bailable arrest 
warrant against him. 
Jackie now finds himself 
in a sticky situation and is 
working hard with legal 
eagles to clear hirnself 
from the mess that he 
finds himself in. 


Obviously, he is so 
shaken by the sudden turn 
of events that he’s doing 
everything possible not to 


rub producers the wrong 
way. And he should, 
considering he’s turned 
one himself. 



Jackie Shroff: courting trooM* 


RAKESH SHREST 


Wheel 

DONE! 


Tennis is a 
game for 
athletic types—great 
runners with quick 
reflexes, major stamina 
and an ability to endlessly 
be on your feet. But if 
there is one exception to 
this rule it is Pradeep Lai, 
who plays thrice a week at 
the Delhi Lawn Tennis 
Association. From a 
wheelchair. 

Lai, who represented 
India this year for the 
World Team Cup of the 
International Wheelchair 
Tennis Federation, held at 
Melbourne in February 
this year, has been 
playing ever since 
wheelchair tennis was 
introduced to India two 
years ago. 

But Lal hasn't always 
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and 1 November. And 
how do we know? 
Because Jackson himself 
said so in a vidcotap)ed 
statement in not just 
English but Hindi as well! 

Jackson, whose last 
tour was cancelled 
following stories about 
him allegedly being a 
paedophile, is expected to 
arrive in his private jet. 
Accompanying him will 
be two cargo aircraft 
carrying 240 tonnes of 
equipment and another 
jumbo carrying 180 
people. 

Of course, whether all 
this will actually 
materialise is Another 
.Story, but for now 
Jackson’s fans are 
keeping their fingers 
crossed. 


been on a wheelchair. He 
lost the use of his legs 
over two decades ago 
following an operation to 
rectify a malformation in 
his spinal column. It took 
yccirs for him to realise 
that "disability is largely a 
slate of mind and there 
was a whole world out 
there and I could be a part 
of it even if 1 couldn't 
walk." 

PradMp Lai: tramondous 
fighting spirit 









Somethings 

|c: 

.t)uigaJasFi(i,AdUi 
Sahaiii and now, ohe 
faeus, Renuka 
But some tilings gp d 
forever; Annu Knpooiri ... 
ainiAmakshari 
V^iite them's no 



Thumbs 

DOWN 

■■mi Those who 
■IHH queued up 
outside a Parisian 
restaurant to catch a 
glimpse of the Bandit 
Queen—she’s an 
international celebrity all. 
right, remember even Bill 
Clinton wanted to lunch 
with her?—were thrilled 
and disappointed at the 
same. 

Reason: Phoolan Devi, 
who was flown to France 
to promote her 
autobiography, Moi 
Phoolan Devi, Reine Des- 
Bandits (My name is 
Phoolan Devi, Bandit 
Queen) written by French 
author Marie-Therese 
Cuny, didn’t autograph 
copies for anxious readers. 

Rather she couldn’t. 
Becau.se Phoolan doesn’t 



Phoolan DpvI: no 


know how to read or write. 

So, she just sat at the 
table looking quite dumb. 

For someone who is a 
household name today— 
what’s more she’s also a 
member of Parliament— 
it’s a pity she can’t put 
pen to paper and scrawl 
her own name. 


«MMY2»-a Sapimlwr 19M 
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Our apologies to lady luck. But there are times 

WHEN you can T LEAVE I HINGS TO CHANCE. PRECISELY 
WHY OUR ENGINEERS ALWAYS PUT IN THAT EXTRA EFFORT 
TO ENSURE PRODUCT QUALITY THAT NEVER LETS YOU DOWN 
You LL DISCOVER THIS COMMITMENT INBRED EVEN IN OUR 
R& D. SERVICE AND MANUFACTURING. THE TRUTH IS 
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Wild elephants encroach on human habitations — 
with a vengeance 


Houses damaged 
by rogue 
elephants: tusk 
force 


ASHOKMAJUMOER 



Ivory being 
extracted from a 
dead elephant: 
the unkindest cut 


F [ear is a way of life for the workers in tea gardens of 
the Dooars in North Bengal. As the evening sets in, 
so docs the panic. For, who knows what the night 
will bring? A mad dash, precious belongings in 
hand? A house crushed literally to pulp? Or someth¬ 
ing even worse? 

Wild elephants have changed a whole way of life in the 
region. And no one who sleeps here does so without a small 
prayer asking that the wild elephants are kept away. 

The problem has got worse since the late Eighties with 
attacks becoming more and more frequent and ever greater 
loss of life and property. But despite marathon meetings bet¬ 
ween forest officials and tea garden managements (with each 
blaming the other), there is no solution in sight. 

The problem—as well as the cause—is not difficult to pin 
down. Indeed, elephant attacks on human habitations have 
gone up in direct proportion to deforestation. With more and 
more tracts cleared up, elephants are being pushed out of their 
natural habitat and shoved closer to human beings to look for 
food. 

"We have cut down our forests, depriving elephants of 
food," says Sannyasi Prasad Ray, range officer of the Binnagu- 
ri wildlife squad. True enough. Till recently, a large part of the 
area was covered with dense forests. These have had to make 
way for human habitation, driving the elephants out of their’s. 
In fact, a recent survey shows that Asiatic elephants are leaner 
than ever before for want of food. 

"An elephant needs at least 2,500 quintals of fodder every¬ 
day which is not available in the forest," says Ray. "So, eleph¬ 
ants have no choice but to come out looking for food." And 
clearly the pachyderms know when and where to .seek. Satur¬ 
day, for instance, is when most tea gardens issue rations — 
flour, wheat and rice—to workers. It is on Saturdays, therefo¬ 
re, that attacks arc most likely. An unexpected bonus: the 
arrack brewed locally by the workers. 

Moreover, elephants follow in the footsteps of their forefa¬ 
thers. Their old, familiar tracks are either lost or now run 
through villages. But the elephants are so used to their traditio¬ 
nal routes that they plough on, regardless of who or what’s in 
the way. 

An easy solution would be to reclaim the forests with a mas¬ 
sive tree plantation drive. But where is the land for this? The 
human need for land is now so pressing that elephants and fore¬ 
sts don’t stand a chance. 











OPERATION 








el^)|um; "it seetnA^’ 
woe'm die Tampi^ 
Ri^-'s team had to drive 
the elephants back to the 
forest. They reached just 
in time to see two 12<feet 


tail pachyderms and a 


calf standing in the tea 


nursery, busy munching. 

The je^ was parked about 40 filet from the elephant faddiy- foot 
men got on with the searchlights. Not a word was qioken. ' 

Workers from the nearby I^ur quarters were gathering on the ^lOt 
carrying fire-torches andesying 'iRun, run, they are charging.” Women 
clutching children and afew bangings iwl^lter-skelter. . 

”It happens every day,* Said one wem^ 'l^arlier, we wtnshippedthe 
elephants as Lord Ganesh. But tast y^, dtey dano^ my hMi^ a^ 
my brother, caught in the debris, cBea'" ' > ^ 

Just then, one of the aniirials decided to charge sh^gl^at^i l^iri the 
squad member holding the searehlight had nerves of Sted.' 
back, but kept focussing on thp ebarging dephant. tWo^hdpmli^ted^ 
behind him. Just in case. ' . ' 

They needn’t have bmhered. The animal suddenly stoppe^ dead in its 
tracks. It quickly turned and ran off in the op^orite dirMtion.'Thi8 is 
usUt^ tactics, explained R^i. In a test of i)erves,-die elqihant will 
chatge at the. light, but when it feels that the squad ipeaiu business, it ^ 
will uti^ybai^ off. / Vr > 

'' But the squad's duty was not over. It follow«i.rae admaj^ diis time 
widt searcMlghts off, until they finally entered tm .Monujlwt Ifore^ . 

, a few minutes more the jeep kqpt a safe dsb^eeii^^diidltunml 


The ni^'kyvoric was stUl not over. 


"We have been planting trees regu¬ 
larly, but the cattle from the nearby villa¬ 
ges eat up the saplings faster than we can 
plant them," says Ray. Moreover, he 
adds wryly, the elephants have acquired 
quite a taste for wheat, not to speak of 
arrack. 

ut there is another reason why the 
elephants are angry. For some 
unknown reason, the sex ratio of eleph¬ 
ants has undergone a drastic change over 
the last few years. According to a 1994 
census, there is only one male for every 
1.5 female. Twenty years ago, there was 
one for every three. 

Since elephants usually live in herds 
dominated by a single male, there is fier¬ 
ce competition amongst the males for 
more mates. This has made them aggres¬ 
sive with many males turning into 
rogues. "A loner, in particular, is the 
most dangerous. They are usually 
thrown out of their clans and hence want 


“We have cut down 
our forests, 
depriving elephants 
of food," explains 
Sannyasi Piesad 
Ray (right), rai^ 
officer, Binnaguri 
wildlifo squad. "So 
elephants have no 
choice but to come 
out lookingfor food" 


to take vengeance on everyone," says 
Ray. 

To keep these elephants out, forest 
authorities have issued certain guideli¬ 
nes. Houses and irrigation pipes should 
not be painted white (they serve as 
beacons to the animals at night). 
Moreover, workers have been advised 
to avoid growing bananas — a great 
favourite among elephants. Finally, 
areas that come under repeated attacks 
have been electrified. 

But these preventive measures have 
had little effect on the elephants who 
have grown immune to everything, says 
Ray. They know every village and every 
habitation; they are desperately hungry 
and will eat anything and findly, they 
are so intelligent that they have even 
figured out ways to beat the electric fen¬ 
cing by holding wooden branches and 
twigs in their trunks. 

Meanwhile, the damage to the tea gar- 
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dens has been considerable. "This year 
alone, some 30 pucca houses have been 
damaged," says Madhusudan Roy. the 
labour welfare officer of Huldibari Tea 
Estate. Only last Diwali two elephants 
entered a workers* colony and killed 


cost of Rs 1.5 lakh. "Initially, it did 
work,” says Kanwaljit Singh, the mana¬ 
ger of the garden. "But after sometime, 
the wooden posts of the fencing were sto¬ 
len, and the people who smuggle wood 
from the forest did not let it function, as 


two men. This triggered an agitation it was blocking their access,’ Singh 
among the workers who beat up mem- adds. The fencing was finally removed 


bers of the elephant squad. 

A leaf plucker was kill¬ 
ed last year on the adjoin¬ 
ing tea estate when he ran 
into a rouge. Startled, the 
elephant tossed him up in 
the air and crushed him 
under its feet, says his bro¬ 
ther Sani Orao. 

The accident caused 
great anger among the 
workers who struck work 
for two days and blocked 
the highway. 

"1 had to rebuild the 
entire colony," says Prith- 
VI Raj Jhingan, manager 
of Telcpara." It has cost 
the garden lakhs of 
rupees." 

All elephant-prone 
areas have, ever since, 
been electrified. In fact, 
every garden now has to 
have its own tractor with 
searchlights, crackers 
and chowkidar to keep 
the elephant menace in 
check. 

Sometime ago, the for¬ 
est authorities announced 
that the tea gardens 
should use pulsating wire 
netting. "It consists of 
three wires, and current is 
passed through it. The 
wire pulsates every 25 
seconds," says S. N. Chat- 
teijee, secretary, Dooars 
Branch Indian Tea Asso¬ 
ciation. "Elsewhere in the 
country, it is the responsi¬ 
bility of the forest authori¬ 
ties to keep the elephants 
out. But here, they expect 
the gardens to do the 
work." 

In spite of this, Huldi¬ 
bari Tea Estate wer^t 
ahead with electrifica¬ 
tion. A five km border bet¬ 
ween the forest and the 
garden was lined with a 
nine feet high fence at a 


One solution would be to reclaim the 
forests with a massive tree plantation 
drive. But where is the land for this? The 
human need for land is now so pressing 
that elephants and forests don’t stand a 
chance 


this year. 

The area, recently, has been the haunt 
of two rogue elephants. "In July alone, 
they killed 16 people," says Ray. Track¬ 
ing them down is a difficult job. An ele- 
£hant has to kill at least four people 
before it is declared ‘rogue*. Then a 
detailed description is noted 
down. Once an elephant 
matching the description 
is tracked down, it is tran- 
quilised. If it is found to 
be the same elephant, it is 
given an overdose of the 
tranquiliser and killed. 



An •l#|iliaiil b^fngtraiiquIHMd: 


I s there, then, no perma¬ 
nent solution to the pro¬ 
blem? Putting up electric 
fencing and driving the 
elephants back to the fore¬ 
st is hardly the answer^ 
since they are bound t^ 
return in search of food. 
The elephants, point out 
environmentalists, frequ¬ 
ent human habitation not 
out of choice, but by 
compulsion. 

With the forests gett¬ 
ing smaller by the day, 
this huge animal is gett¬ 
ing more and more corne¬ 
red. Some environmental¬ 
ists have proposed an ele¬ 
phant sanctuary where 
the animals could be relo¬ 
cated. Such a sancturay, 
they feel, would create a 
home for the beleaguered 
pachyderms and make 
life safer for the planta¬ 
tion workers. 

But even such obvious 
solutions have their own 
snags. At the Rajaji Natio¬ 
nal Park in Uttar Pradesh, 
for instance, the creation 
of an elephant sanctuary 
has been stalled because 
Gujjar migrants settled 
there don’t want to move 
out. 

It’s not hard to see 
who will lose out in this 
unequal battle between 
man and beast. But can’t 
there be a truce that ensu¬ 
res survival of both? • 

Pmnmhm 
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Discounting is the 
name of the game with 
international airlines 


T he Saxenas had planned to go 
for ‘ their annual vacation. 
Usually, they chose a scenic 
spot near their Delhi home but 
this time they were willing to 
splurge a little and take a trip abroad. 
Bangkok — return excursion fare from 
Delhi around Rs 14,000 — seemed one 
possibility. Singapore and Hong Kong 
were others. 

They were sitting at their travel 
agents, finding out about fares when it 
suddenly struck them how expensive 
domestic travel was. If they went to visit 
relatives in Bangalore, the return fare 
would be Rs 12,400 per head. If they 
went a little further to Madras it would 
be slightly more at Rs 12,500. 
Obviously, foreign travel was the chea¬ 
per option. And Bangkok and Singapore 
were near enough to be affordable. 

That was when the Saxenas received 
their second revelation. Not only are 
international fares cheaper than their 
domestic equivalents but distance is no 
criterion when it comes to international 
travel. 

Says Sunil Saxena, "We were startled 
when our agent told us that for Rs 
17,500 we could fly to London and 
back. I smelt a rat and asked what the 
catch was? Would we have to fly by an 
East-Europen airline or something like 


TicketTo 
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Some airline* may haee loMeriWtiWia - because they 
smHiid. Luflbansa ofVere you the raialHy servtoe you 
L>x|)«ct, at a price you doni eRpecl 


t the Super aevorefNc. Ra. 10,000 off. 









Bangladesh Biman? Did the airline have they could travel as they liked, 
just two flights a week? Says Meeta Saxena, "Most of us 

But there was no catch. The ticket was dream of saving up to go to London. My 

on Air India, on a scheduled flight and husband Sunil and I never realised that it 


WHAT’S ON OFFER H i n>m Iwlh discomns to I'rcc tickets 


BRmSN AIRWAYS 


:1Kieeet Yow Aor You can tee a 
. companion along to UK, Europa, USA' 
40(1 Ganacia and get a discount equal 



llurbpa, USA nd Canada, passen^ 
get to choose between free vouchers 
to shopat Harrod s or free stay for 
tvrontghtsin UK and Europe (four 
lilghte for the US), hus there are 
discounts on the airline's holiday 
^^kages. 



CtMiURliM FTm: Buy a First or Club 
Class ticket to Europe and take a 
companion along free. 

Wpumu r iW B iu a a i Four women 


GMMMdtfarFiiit BuyaFbstCiesC 
ticket to the US or Canada andgeta 
free upgrade to ConixfMe whBe 
traveiiiiH^ bebeean i^uidrm 
York(ortheotherwayarotmd), .. 


HpntrK^ of Singapore get a 30 per 
dent discount on fare. For Dubai, the 
hiOW^ outto Rs 9,082; for 
SbHPPore It's Rs 12,^7; and for 
Kong it’s Rs 15,613. 

’ Wiililf WuMt^rting 10ctober, 
Air india wiH start a \w\v draw with 
prizes of two free tickets every week. 
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costs only five thousand rupees more to 
fly to London from Delhi than it does to 
fly. to Bangalore from here. This is the 
deal of a lifetime." 


T he fare wars continue to rage. Laun¬ 
ched in July 1994 when Tower Air 
introduced a daily flight to New York, 
they have outlived Tower Air — which 
has since suspended operations to India 
— and they have finely got around that 
traditional spoilsport, the director- 
general of civil aviation (DGCA). These 
fares are not clandestine, under- 
the-table deals offered by bucket shops. 

—... They are entirely legit 

and you can buy them at 
the travel agent down the 

- road. 

This battle in the fare 
wars began when Thai 
Airways fired the first 
shot in November 1995. 
Though the airline ran 
huge load factors on its 
I flights from Delhi to 
' ■■ Bangkok — mainly 
because of passengers 
who then took onward con¬ 

nections to other Far-Eastern destina¬ 
tions — it flew largely empty aircraft on 
its three flights from Delhi to London. 

Despite the huge ads in 
daily newspapers, the 
cheap cost of 
international air travel is 
one of the best-kept 
secrets in the 
market-place 


The Bangkok-Delhi-London flight 
virtually made no commercial 
sense anyway. Bangkok is connected by 
direct flights to London on both Thai 
and British Airways. And as for the 
Delhi-London sector, competition had 
increased since United Airlines introduc¬ 
ed a daily flight on the route. 

Thai eventually took a decision to dis¬ 
continue the Bangkok-Delhi-London 
flight (from 26 October, 1996) but in the 
interim, the airline saw no harm in pack¬ 
ing the back of the aircraft with Econo¬ 
my Class passengers on absurdly cheap 
tickets. 

At that stage, the scheduled DGCA- 
approved fare on the Bombay-London 
sector was Rs 42,000. By law, Thai was 
obliged to charge that fare and indeed, 
that was the figure that was written on 
the ticket (‘face value’ in travel agent ter¬ 
minology). But the airline drastically 
increased the commission it offered to 
travel agents. 

This made it possible for agents to 
offer a ticket with a face* value of Rs 
42,000 at Rs 18,000. 

The market had never seen anything 
like it. 


F br several months, other airlines 
took the position that the Thai mana¬ 
gement was crazy. There was talk of 
‘spoiling the market’ and of ‘suicidal 
strategy*. Everybody knew that the 
Delhi-London flight would be disconti¬ 
nued and expected that it would happen 
in a matter of weeks. Then, things would 
return to normal. 

Despite these expectations, Thai 
delayed the withdrawal of the flight. 



Eveiy month, tt^ will Ik a arand 
prize of a free fully-paid holiday fbr a 
fmifypffwr.,.. . , . 

LUFIHANSA 


Sep6rlavar0fhM:Rs10,()00offon' . 
an Economy ratuiiitlcl^lo any of the. 


180 destinations the alritne files to. 
This Is In addition to th&usual travel 
agency discount For instance, the 
jpgutar Econonw return fore to New 
York is Rs 47,290. Under this 
scheme, you can now buy this ticket 
for around Rs 37.000. 
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F^and Club Class passengera 

to North America getafh»i)„ri^' 
fihet to a destination in Europe. . '' 
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And its agents kept offering the Rs 
18,000 fare. 

The fare market has often been compa¬ 
red to the stock market. When expecta¬ 
tions are high, airlines act self-righteous 
and charge high fares. But when panic 
sets in a crash is inevitable. 

That is precisely what happened in 
the .spring and summer of 1996. "It beca¬ 
me just like the stock market," says 
Madan Nayar, vice-president, northern 
India. Sita Travels. "Prices began falling 
within hours." 

There were other factors. For one. Air 
India had launched a massive capacity 
expansion on the Luropean sector with 
wet-leased aircraft. For another. United 
continued to hit everybody flying on the 
India-London sector. And finally, traf¬ 
fic was low to all European destinations 
for most of 1996. 

It was Air India, therefore, that rctumr 
ed Thai’s fire and ensured that battle was 
joined in this instalment of the hire wars. 
Faced with empty aircraft on its Euro¬ 
pean sectors, it first introduced a Free 
Companion scheme for Maharaja and 
Executive Club holders. This meant that 
if you flew to London (on a flight that 
did not go on to New York), and bought 
a First or Club Class ticket, you got ano- 
tlier one absolutely free. 

At that stage, a Club Class ticket was 
.selling for around Rs 62,OCX). So. in 
effect. Air India was offering each 
couple who intended to fiy to Europe, 
Club Class tickets at Rs 31 ,(KX) per head. 

The problem with this was that the 
Air India Economy Class excursion was 
discounted to around Rs 26,000. Why 
on earth would anybody travel Econo¬ 
my Class when they could fly Club for a 
mere Rs 3,0(X) more? Obviously the Eco¬ 
nomy excursion was overpriced. 

This led to the obvious 
next step. Faced with 
Thai’s competition. Air 
India decided to reduce 
Economy fares to Thai’s 
levels. This meant that 
Air India agents al.so 
began selling excursions 
to London (face value: Rs 
42,000) at around Rs 
18,000 to Rs 18,500. 

There were two 
catches. First of all, fares 
to North America did not 
come down. Air India 
and United were sharing 
that market and saw no 
reason to discount it. The 
fare-cuts were only on 


flights to Europe. Thai had offered 
cheap tickets to l.ondon; now Air India 
extended that principle to all its Euro¬ 
pean destinations. 

The second catch followed from the 
first. Because load factors to North Ame¬ 
rica had held up. Air India refused to .sell 
any discounted scats on its flagship 
flights 101/102 and 111/112 which were 


routed from India to New York via Lon¬ 
don. To avail of the cheap fares you nee¬ 
ded to fly on aircraft that did not go 
farther than lx)ndon. In effect, this 
meant that the discounts were valid on 
only four flights a week — roughly the 
same number of frequencies as Thai. 

A s the national carrier. Air India is the 
big boy in the market. It also has the 
tacit support of the DGCA which does 
as it is told by the civil aviation ministry. 
In the past, when the DGCA cracked 
down on airlines that offered cheap 
fares, it was generally at Air India’s 
urging. But now, it was Air India that 
was offering the discounts and so it was 
open season for all. 

While other carriers held firm for a 
few weeks, they threw in the towel when 
Air India, struck by the improvement in 
load factors, offered new discounts. The 
Free Companion offer was extended to 
all travellers ii\ First and Club Class 
from the Maharaja and Executive Club 
members at whom it had first been direc¬ 
ted. Because there were complaints 
from agents that Asian fares had not' 



Inside a British Airways office: forced to drop its 
old *We-don’t-discount’ stance 
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An airline seat, 
like a vegetable^ 
Is perishable, if 
you don’t sell a 
seatona 
particular 
^gbttbenitno 

lipgefe^sts 


been slashed, the airline invented the 
Winsome Foursome scheme. 


The theory is that four women going 
together on a shopping trip to three desti¬ 
nations — Hong Kong, Singapore and 
Dubai — would get 30 per cent off the 
Economy fare. This might sound hard to 
arrange. Which woman who wants to go 
to Dubai can manage to round up three 
friends for the same trip? 

What happens, in effect, is that the tra¬ 
vel agent makes up the party. All he 
needs to do is to sell four tickets to wom¬ 
en to be eligible for the fares. So though 
it is theoretically a group fare, it is availa¬ 
ble to the individual traveller. 

Air India has more di.scounts planned. 
This, coupled with a vastly improved 
on-time peifonnance, has led to a startl¬ 
ing rise in the airline’s traditionally dull 
load factors. And all the others have had 
to compete. 

United, which had muddied the 
waters by introducing some cheap fares 
when it first operated from India, has 
continued to offer a cheap fare to Lon¬ 
don and its New York fare is very compe¬ 
titive at Rs 35,000 (the face value of 


most tickets on this sector is Rs 52,(XX)). 
First and Club Class passengers also gel 
a free ticket to Europe for every ticket 
they buy to America. 

Other airlines are worried about the 
principle of discounting. They are recon¬ 
ciled to selling cheap fares for the ‘back- 
of-thc-bus’ (as the trade 
refers to Economy) but 
are worried that high- 
yield passengers (First 
and Club) will look down 
on any airline that dis¬ 
counts seats at the front of 
the bus. The trade points 
to Air India which char¬ 
ges lower fares for First 
and Club than British Air¬ 
ways. The consequence 
is that Indian businessm¬ 
en subconsciously 
belieVc that British Air¬ 
ways must be better because it costs 
more even though the British Airways 
product in Club is among the worst in 
Ihe business. 

To get around such considerations, a 
variety of innovative inducements (dis¬ 
guised di.scounting in trade terms) are 
being offered. Scandinavian Airlines is 
offering a free ticket to Europe to all pas¬ 
sengers who travel during certain dates 
in September. Lufthansa gave such 
expensive free gifts as cameras and CD 
players to high-yield passengers. KLM 
I is offering bonus frequent-flier miles 
with the scheme arranged so that a pas¬ 
senger to Europe is eligible for a free 
ticket at the end of one journey. 

So great is the pressure that even Bri¬ 
tish Airways, hit by the prospect of fall¬ 
ing load factors, has had to drop its old 
‘we-don’t-discount’ stance and go the 
Air India route. 

On the London sector, its agents are 
offering a cheap excursion at Rs 25,770. 
And front-of-the-bus passengers gel 
such inducements as free upgrades to 
Concorde and free hotel nights. 

The real sign of desperation, 
however, is the disguised free/discount- 
cd companion scheme. While Air Indi¬ 
a’s scheme applies only to the front- 
of-the-bus, British Airways is under 
such pressure to fill up the back that it 
offers anybody who buys two Economy 
Class tickets, a discount on the second 
ticket. The gimmick is that this discount 
is worked out on the basis of your age. A 
4()-year-old gets 40 per cent off; a 
60-year-old gets 60 per cent off and so 
on. Despite the implicit discrimination 
against teepagers, the scheme shows 


signs of catching on. 

D espite the huge ads in daily newspa¬ 
pers, the cheap cost of international 
air travel is one of the best-kept secrets 
in the marketplace. Travel agents 
explain that there arc two kinds of 
demand for air tickets. One kind — 
those travelling for business and not pay¬ 
ing for their own ticket — is relatively 
inelastic. Indian Airlines and most other 
domestic airlines survive on this kind of 
traveller. Fare rises have relatively little 
impact on demand. 

However, there is also a very elastic 
demand from individual travellers who 
pay for their own tickets and travel for. 
pleasure. This kind of person will go to 
Bangkok from Calcutta because it costs 
less than to go to Bangalore. Similarly, 
he will consider going to London over 
Hong Kong if the fare difference is 
marginal. 

The fare wars are usually fought over 
this kind of passenger. As Subhash 
Goyal of Stic Travels and the president 
of the International Air Travel Opera¬ 
tors’ Association says: "It is like a sabzi 
mandi. You try and gel them to buy your 
vegetable because it is cheap.” 

Moreover, an airline seat, like a vege- 
lable, is perishable. If you don’t sell a 
seat on a particular flight then it no lon¬ 
ger exists: it has no inventory value. "If 
the traffic is low," explains Goyal, "then 
it is better to sell some tickets at discoun¬ 
ted price and at least get some money." 

It was this kind of calculation that led 
Thai to reduce fares on its Delhi-London 
flight which was going empty anyhow. 
Others were forced to follow suit. 

What is interesting, however, is that 
the latest battle in the fare wars is not for 
the custom of the holiday-maker who 
sits at the back of the bus. 

This time around, nearly every airline 
is offering some kind of discount — 
either open or disguised — for the front 
of the bus. This is virtually unprecedent¬ 
ed and goes against the conventional wis¬ 
dom in the airline business. Things have 
got to the stage, says Lufthansa’s Kavin 
Sethi, "that people Joke that we should 
give 50 per cent off to all passengers". 

There are now only two things that 
can happen. Either the airlines decide to 
go back to the old rules in the winter sea¬ 
son (when lots of people fly into India 
and load factors are high). Or the battle 
will continue to be fought with new 
rules and everything will be discounted. 

It is in the interests of passengers to 
hope that the second will happen. • 
PmomIUililhtkhopmtttymy/NmwDMa 
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ARniLE 

EXERCISE 


The much-hyped Congress Parliamentary 
Party meeting turns out to be a damp squib as 
Rao loyalists keep the dissidents at bay 


T he more they ask for a change, 
the more the Congress presi¬ 
dent remains the same. And 
last fortnight’s much-hyped 
Congress Parliamentary Party 
(CPP) meeting was no different. 

The dissident camp was in a jubilant 
mood before the meeting. It had reason 
to be. Where the Congress president had 
avoided discussing the issue of corrup¬ 
tion (which he figures is a roundabout 
way of bringing up pending court cases 
against him) in party fora, he had now 
been forced to hold a special session of 
the CPP to discuss just that. 


Riding a BSP wave 

Narasimha Rao is overshadowed by Mayawati at the 
Congress-BSP rally in Agra 


I t was a G>ngie^-Bd)ujan Samiy 
Party (BSP) raHy aBiig^ Excqpt 
that tlw BSP had turned out u) (till 
strength at the ground level. 1^16 
Con'gtess was present—hoggbig 
most of the seats on the dais, 

The 11 September Congress-BSP 
jmnt rally in Agra was the last one 
hdd by the alliance before the UP 
elections. The over one lakh-strong 
cnnvfj at the city's QIC grounds was 
ftste^hlu^fiigs which petite - 

endniahistically at their two 
Ram and the 

■‘jaattiiaar^shattndaar' Mayawati. 

For its part, the Congress bad 
lidded not oii^ its prmident 
Narasimha Rab'aod die Uttar - 


Pradesh Cbngreatduei Jitemha 
Prasad, but two fnfmer idnisiers 
—Salman Khurshid and Bdram 
Singh Yadav. But desfdte the 
presence of such himinaries, it was a 
BSP show ail the way. ’ 

And former Uttar Pradesh chief 
minister Mayawati left no one in any 
doubt about that. 

After she finished her 30-niinute 
speech—a heart-rending acepimt of, 
the bbekpo^gue^ twuse 

to.dM^ch&fgueab .; 

"witbabhAimii^dri^ . 

sbownhel^. Add just idp^wpthatlie' 
was as good ghost; KarndB I^liQ^. 



This was in responseto two letters. 
One was written by five Congress MPs 
representing an emerging group of 
'Young Turks’ who are taking a smnd 
against corruption and its effect on the 
party’s image. The five who signed the 
letter were: Priya Ranjan Das Munshi, 
Tariq Anwar, A.C. Jose, Bhupendra 
Hooda and Ashok Gehlot. 

The other missive was despatched by 
the usual gang of six disgruntled Con¬ 
gress Working Committee (CWC) mem¬ 
bers. They requested Rao to hold an 
AICC session immediately, and if he did 
not do so, they threatened to requisition 


Narasimha Rao and dtbar CPP 
membais arriving for the moating: 
tho dissidents failed to corner tho 
Congress president 

one regardless. And if the party had to 
split in the process, so be it. 

Rao’s first reaction was to issue an 
official statement via party spokesper- 


die fflika mainmMncodi^M 


forfeiting lus allotted time to dieir 
guest, the Congress president 
Which meant Rao could coBtiimd 
without fear of intenupticmfcx'abotd ' 
' 40 minutes. 

Since Rao had said all that he had 
to say at the earlier raBy in Jhansl,. his 
second and last spee^ (at a . 

Congress-BSP function) before the 
UP elections was IS minutes of .more 
of die same thing, "This isndt-ah 
opportunistic allianM,” he said, 
a long-term one." And went on to . 

add, "Teh nav Rinnan ko 
gaih-bandhan kai. kewgl voton ka 
nahin hoi (This alliance is to build a 
strong society and not just to puU 
votesy." And then Rao dedarw a bit 
more realisdcally, "Par iske liye 
votes bhichayiyen.., (Butfor^syoU 
need votes as well)." 

, htl^ih^dme. Mayawati hod . 
, a mimcolous . 

. ftedp^oitoance'td^d^.'lll^^ ' 
ji^lteago,shehadseeiiwd<m.W' , 
verge of an eniotioQid biadedc^ 

; sheteUvedhertnatmettacdiehan^^ 

' <i^jMubQ^*$ goim8. sb^ 
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The whole meeting 
was out of context. 
Apart from the fact 
that the party was 
very worried ahout 
its corrupt imago, 
nothing else was 
said. And the issue 
of a change of 
party president 
was not oven 
brought up 


son V.N. Gadgil, refusing to hold an 
AICC session until the party’s own orga¬ 
nisational elections were over in Janu¬ 
ary next year. But when the dissidents 
refused to back down, he changed tactic 
and on the eve of the CPP meeting, Rao 
announced that he would hold a valedic¬ 
tory session of the AICC, sometime 
after the UP elections in mid-October. 


This dampened the dissident move¬ 
ment somewhat. The whole strategy for 
the CPP meeting was to raise the banner 
of revolt and ask for an AICC. Now by 
promising them just that, Narasimha 
Rao took away their battering ram. 
"Now if we bring up the issue of corrup¬ 
tion, or even his own tainted image as 
Congress president, he’ll ju.st say. 


‘Later. I am holding a session just to dis¬ 
cuss that’," said a CWC mem^. 

Moreover, Rao’s track record has not 
been very good on this count. He has 
already promised to hold the AICC ses¬ 
sion twice before in the last four months, 
only to back out later. But this time 
round, the dissidents were determined 
not to let him wriggle out so easily. "We 
are going ahead with a signature cam¬ 
paign to requisition an AICC,” said 
Tariq Anwar, head of the party’s minori¬ 
ty cell. "We have already got a hundred 
MPs to sign. And if the date of the ses¬ 
sion is not announced by 17 September, 
then we will requisition one," he added. 

A lthough most of the dissidents had 
given in their names for a chance to 
speak at the meeting, most of them did 
not get called. The meeting began with 
Rao loyalist Pradip Bhattacharya, an 
MP from West Bengal whose name was 
suggested by Pranab Mukheijee, mak¬ 
ing a speech. 

Bhattacharya began by speaking 
about corruption, but after observing gra¬ 
vely that this was a very serious issue, 
his speech became a discourse on party 
discipline. "All those who want to stay' 
within the party should stay, and all 
those who want to leave can leave," he 
anounced magnanimously. This had 


the picture of bored indifference as 
kept looking at her watch while 
Narasimha Rao droned on. Clearly, 
she bad better tiungs to do than bear 
the Omgress presii^nt tell the crowd 
how the former chief tniiiister was 

NMtlnha Rm flanked by niaipamU and XaMM Ram 
BSPeaHadthaeliets 



like a sister to him (at the rally in 
Jhansi she was like a daughter. 
Shouldn't Rao be w^ of using the 
■sister analogy? EMdn’t Mayawati 
also tie a rMi to BJP’s Muili 
ManoharJosiii?) 


But ftwn behen Mayawatf’a 
of view, despite the boiedotn,^' S: '] 
time at the rally was wdli^eftt. ;.: . , 
Itithemidtdeofdiehuictiofi,' ^4.^ 
sundry businessmen and politicos .' 
from Agta came up on the dais and ^ 
present^ her with blue-coloured 
bags of money ranging from Rs . . 

50,(XX)toRs5Iakh.Inall,tbelady v 
made a killing (d’Rs 8 lakh,bt ' ; 
addition,she was given adianiond ' "■}_} 
■ring, a silver crown and a gold wiltst^;'>^ 
alongwidrakbpon. Kah^Raim ' >4 ' 
also went home with a gtrftfwmt^a v: 
suit piece anda st^a, 
Raooidy^akbiMBi. ' 

The ttdly ended wi^die oiy, 
tMahrd’.wbhhdmwan 4 
cnthusittetioiet^^dQsefnMm^ 
crowd. Th^ the voice on the nuke 
s^d, ^C6ngresszindabait,'m$ 
didn’t find any buyers, so he cbangecl. 
it to ‘Ce^nss-^BSF^ath^tandkan ■ 
z^idqbaf. Heating the name of 
B^P, die dxDwd roared back this dme..,.' 

Mi^be, Rao*s detractors are .'4; 
wrong. Majdw, ^ingup ^ 
wasn’t such a bad idra after aBi 

t V »■ 
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both Tariq Anwar and state-rival Mama- 
ta Bancijee on their feet. They were join¬ 
ed by P.C. Chako, Sanal Mehta and 
Hooda, among others. Seeing that the 
situation was fast getting out of control, 
Rao waved to Bhattacharya to sit down. 

From the loyalist camp the speakers 
were Surinder Singla, M. Kamson, Siv- 
raj Patil and Margaret Alva. And from 
the dissidents side, Mamata Banerjee, 
A.C. Jose and Das Munshi got a chance 
to speak. 

A surprise speaker was 
the former finance mini¬ 
ster, Dr Manmohan 
Singh. Although he had 
not put in a request, his 
name was called out. At 
first he declined. But he 
was called again. Then he 
walked to the podium and 
spoke about how corrup¬ 
tion was destroying the 
image of the party and 
said that at least those at 
the top should not appear 
to have tarnished images. 

Singh ended with his 
headline-making quote: 

"Ceaser's wife should be 
above suspicion.” This 
went down very well 
with Rao detractors who 
saw this as an attack on 
the Congress president. 

A beaming Sharad Pawar 
later went up to congratul¬ 
ate Dr Singh. (However, 
an MP w as observed ask¬ 
ing his colleague who 
Ceaser's wife was and 
which constituency she 
represented.) 

Another anxious moment for the Rao 
brigade was when Das Munshi request¬ 
ed the CPP to adopt a resolution which 
could be considered at the AICC ses¬ 
sion. (This was something the ‘Young 
Turks’ had decided the evening before.) 
Das Munshi suggested that the AICC 
should bar any member of the party who 
was charge-.sheeted on charges of cor¬ 
ruption from holding a post in the organi¬ 
sation or in the government. 

Although CPP spokesperson Suresh 
Kalmadi denied that the resolution had 
been adopted, the dissidents maintain 
otherwise. 

Another suggestion, by S.S. Ahlu- 
walia, was that the party should set up a 
two-member committee consisting of 
A.K. Antony and Manmohan Singh to 


probe into any charges of corruption that 
might be levelled against party leaders. 
Antony has also been spending the bet¬ 
ter part of his time speaking again.st cor¬ 
ruption at informal gatherings of party 
workers. 

During the hour-and-half long meet¬ 
ing Rao cho.se to remain silent. In fact, 
he only spoke twice. Once was when he 
agreed with A.C. Jose (an Antony loyal¬ 
ist and MP from Kerala) that all Congres- 


about how corruption was 
destroying the image of the 
party and said that at least 
those at the top should not 
appear to have tarnished 
images 


smen should declare their assets. "But 
that is already written in the parly’s con¬ 
stitution," Rao said. 

The only other time the party presi¬ 
dent spoke was when he pointed out that 
the stories doing the rounds that the Con¬ 
gress would withdraw support to the 


United Front government at the Centre 
were totally wrong and absolutely 
untrue. "Wc will stick to our commit¬ 
ment,” he said. 

"What is surprising about this state¬ 
ment is not so much that it was Rao him¬ 
self who began spreading this rumour by 
making veiled statements at'the rally in 
Jhansi, but the fa(;t that he brought up the 
subject of support totally out of the 
blue," said a Congress MP present 
at the meeting. "The 
statement was out of 
context."# 


n fact, the whole meet¬ 
ing was out of context, 
in the context of what had 
been decided earlier. 
Apart from the fact that 
the party was very worri¬ 
ed about its corrupt 
image, nothing else was 
said. For instance, no spe¬ 
cific names were mentio¬ 
ned. The issue of a 
change of party president 
was not even brought up. 
"This was not the right 
forum," said a CWC 
member. A statement 
which is now on par with 
Rao’s favourite excu.se: 
"Later," he said. "We will 
hold another meeting to 
discuss this later." 

"The AICC session 
will discuss the issue of 
corruption in its proper 
perspective as a national 
issue," said party general 
secretary Devendra Dwivedi. "And 
not as a game of football between vari¬ 
ous personalities." He added: "This will 
be a session which will place emphasis 
on unity, discipline and accountability 
in public life. But those who think that 
the party is heading for a split or that the 
AICC will have a lot of fireworks may 
be disappointed." 

Then again maybe not. Congress- 
watchers are now used to the fact that the 
fireworks are only before the meetings. 
The actual event itself is more in the natu¬ 
re of a damp squib. 

But one thing is clear. It will require 
all of Rab’s ingjpnuity to come up with^ 
an excuse to put off the AICC session 
this time round. • 

Prtym SMtigal/NmwDmUil 
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POVVER PLAY 


RAJIV SHUKLA 


The PM’s Man Rfiday 


The rise and rise ofC.M. Ibrahim 


Every Prime Mini¬ 
ster has his Man 
Friday, the person 
who assists the PM 
in matters ranging 
from governance 
of the country to 
managing party 
affairs, Jawaharlal 
Nehru had Krishna 
Menon, Indira Gandhi depended heavi¬ 
ly on both Pranab Mukheijee and M.L. 
Fotedar. Rajiv Gandhi kept shuffling his 
favourite team while Narasimha Rao’s 
advisers included such politicians as 
Bhuvanesh Chaturvedi, Jitendra Prasad, 
Malang Singh and 
V.C. Shukla. The only 
exception was perhaps 
Atal Behari Vajpayee, 
and nobody could claim 
that he had any such Man 
Friday. 

But that cannot be said 
of H.D. Deve Gowda, the 
present PM. And the per¬ 
son who has emerged as 
his man for all seasons is 
C.M. Ibrahim, the infor¬ 
mation and broadcasting 
minister. These days, ^ 

Ibrahim can be found 
more often at 7, Race 
Course Road than in his 
office at Shastri Bhavan. 

As for Deve Gowda, he 
never misses an opportu¬ 
nity to have dinner with 
his Man Friday whenever 
he is in the capital. 


So close are the two 
men that it is said that 
Deve Gowda makes his 
political moves only after 
consulting Ibrahim. It 
was Ibrahim who decided 
on the allocation of port¬ 
folios and it was he who 
was instrumental in the 
expulsion of Ramakrish- 
na Hegde from the Janata 
Dal. Bringing Bal 


Thackeray close to the United 
Front, persuading Ajit Singh to leave the 
Congress and cultivating Mahendra 
Singh Tikait are some of the moves that 
Ibrahim has been credited with. He also 
placated Chandrababu Naidu after the 
Andhra Pradesh chief minister threw a 
fit over the Alniatti dam issue. The I&B 
minister also tried to get Kanshi Ram 
and the Shahi Imam of the Jama Masjid, 
to support the United Front, but failed. 

Apart from negotiating on such tricky 
matters, Ibrahim also accompanies the 
Prime Minister on his trips outside the 
capital. Since the I&B minister is fluent i 
in both Kannada, the PM’s mother | 



bMBfimlitMlwIth 


tongue, and Hindi, it is Ibrahim who tran¬ 
slates Deve Gowda's speeches to be delL 
vered before a Hindi-speaking crowd. 

But Ibrahim has had to pay a price for 
being so close to the PM. A group of 
Muslim MPs in the Janata Dal are upset 
with Ibrahim and they say that the I&B 
minister is denying them access to the 
Prime Minister. Party MPs from Karna¬ 
taka are also critical of Ibrahim and are 
waiting for an opportunity to strike 
back. Ibrahim was in the Congress 
two years back and had joined the Janata 
Dal when he was denied a Rajya Sabha 
ticket because of the opposition by such 
Muslim leaders in the Congress as C.K. 

Jaffer Sharief and Sal¬ 
man Khurshid. Ibrahim 
now claims that Narasim¬ 
ha Rao has regretted his 
decision and has told 
him, "If 1 would have giv¬ 
en you the ticket, I would 
not have been in this 
position." 

Apart from Ibrahim, 
another power centre has 
emerged in the Prime 
Minister house. Kumar 
Swamy, younger son of 
the Prime Minsiter who j 
has been elected from the 
Hasan parliamentary con¬ 
stituency, not only lives 
with his father in Delhi 
but also advises Deve 
Gowda on important poli¬ 
tical matters. 

I And these days, an 
i assorted group of power- 

I brokers and businessmen 

s are trying to gain access 

to Kumar Swamy. The 
tbt same thing had happened 

I I during Narasimha Rao’s 
WWW tenure when his sons, Pra- 

ntted bhakar and Rajeshwar 

Rao, had emerged as 
Ul® power centres. Kumar 

In Ins Swamy should be careful 

about whom he meets 
and introduces to his 
father. • 
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MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 


Reflections on 

DE MOCRA CY 

Representation and participation 



Our single greatest 
achievement in 50 
years of Independ¬ 
ence has been 
democracy. Yet, it 
would he stretch¬ 
ing the truth to sug¬ 
gest that most Indi¬ 
ans are proud of 
their demiKTacy. 

I Disillusionment with dciiKKracy is the 
prevailing mood. Or, at any rate, disillu¬ 
sionment with the institutions of our 
democracy. There is little respect for Par¬ 
liament, even less for the state legislatu¬ 
res. Venality is equaled with public life, 
moral turpitude with elective office. 

The commencement of the golden 
jubilee year of our freedom gives no 
cause for any celebration of democracy. 
We are ruled by a political party, the 
Janata Dal, that has secured Jess than ten 
per cent of the seats in the House; along 
with its coalition partners, the UF com¬ 
mands less than half ot the required 
majority And the leader of the coalition 
has just disgraced himself and the institu¬ 
tions of representative government by 
ducking the endorsement of even one 
constituency out of 542, preferring the 
wholly undemocratic route of confirm¬ 
ing the legitimacy of his high office by 
seeking to manipulate a cabal in the 
Bangalore Vidhan Soudha. 

The most ridiculous arguments have 
been trotted out in justification of this 
legerdemain. Indira Gandhi, it is said, 
was a member of the Upper Hou^e when 
she became Prime Minister. True, but 
she became Prime Minister in 1966 
when there were just a few months to go 
for the next elections. Those elections 
were held on schedule and she was retur¬ 
ned to the Lok Sabha with a huge plu¬ 
rality. (Or is this Deve Gowda’s subtle 
way of saying there will be another elec- 
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tion in a few months?!) 

It is also said that Karnataka has no 
Lok Sabha vacancies. There were none 
in Andhra Pradesh either in 1991. One 
was created — through the resignation 
of the silting Congress MP for Nandyal, 
and Prime Minister Narasimha Rao was 
duly elected an MP from there, entering 
The Guinness Book Of World Records 
for the largest majority in world parlia¬ 
mentary history in a contested election. 
Curious that the chosen leader of this 
congeries of satraps is unable to find 
even a tiny comer of his state to pro¬ 
claim, "Gowda, forever Gowda." 

AND IF, for any reason, this leader of 
India (not just Karnataka) cannot get 
himself a seat from Karnataka, is there 
nowhere else in India that the people 
might want him? After all, Indira Gan¬ 
dhi represented not Rae Bareli in Uttar 
Pradesh but Medak in Andhra Pradesh 
in the Seventh Lok Sabha (1980-84). 

In any case, what is the hurry? The 
law permits Deve Gowda to continue as 
Prime Minister without being an MP till 
December. Surely it would be more 
democratic to have an unelected Prime 
Minister for a few more weeks than an 
effectively unelected one indefinitely. 
And if the Hegde factor makes it politi¬ 
cally dangerous for the PM to chance his 


hand in this round, can he not be asked to 
get his Karnataka act together after his 
understandable present preoccupation 
with UP is behind him? And if even 
then, no constituency in India would 
want him, then cannot the Janata Dal 
find someone else to lead them who has 
the backing of at least one of our 542 con¬ 
stituencies? After all, Deve Gowda was 
no one’s first choice — and everyone’s 
last choice. The UF government could 
continue with someone else at the helm. 

Nothing, however, could be more 
damaging to our democracy than for the 
50th anniversary of our democracy to be 
celebrated by an unrepresentative 
government with an unelectablc head. 


Tlie Lee Kwan Yew (right) 
model would not be 
recognised by any Indian as 
“democratic". But if India’s 
single>biggest achievement is 
democracy* Singapore’s is 
growth. And while Indians are 
disillusioned with democracy, 
Singaporeans are thrilled with 
growth 



That would be the final degradation. 

THE EMERGENCY of 1975-77 showed 
how easy it is to slide down the slippery 
path of authoritarianism. It is a moot 
point whether Indira Gandhi was defeat¬ 
ed in 1977 becau.se there was popular 
revulsion against the fall from democra¬ 
tic rectitude or because the Emergency 
raised the index of Opposition unity to 
unprecedented heights. The fact is that 
democracy, as we understand it, was 
restored in full measure not because of 
the exertions of those languishing in jail 
but because of the recognition of the rul¬ 
ing establishment that without 



democracy the countiy is ungovernable. 
The enduring lesson of the Emergency 
is, therefore, that any increase in 
democracy increases the country’s capa¬ 
city to govern itself. An increase in 
democracy is, thus, the first task of good 
governance. 

Governance in our democracy is 
inadequate primarily because we are an 
unrepresentative democracy. We may 
be the world’s largest democracy; we 
are, at the same time, the world’s least- 
representative democracy. Leave alone 
democracies which are more representa¬ 
tive, there are authoritarianisms in our 
neighbourhood that are more representa¬ 
tive than our democracy. 

Singapore, 1 would imagine, is a tell¬ 
ing example. The Lee Kwan Yew model 
would not be recognised by any Indian 
as "democratic". Their system is most 
akin to what our Constitution would call 
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a pennanent Emergency. If, however, 
for ail its lack of freedom the Singapo¬ 
rean authorities can disguise their iron 
hand in the glove of what they call 
"Asian values", it is because of two 
major factors. One is that if India’s 
single-biggest achievement is 
democracy, Singapore’s is growth. But 
while Indians are disillusioned with 
dehiocracy, Singaporeans are thrilled 
with growth. They chafe, as begging 
Lee's pardons, all human beings, 
"Asian" or otherwise, chafe at restric¬ 
tions on personal and political freedom, 
but this has not become — at least, not 
yet become — a destabilising political 
combustion because of the second major 
factor mentioned above. 

It is that although 
Singapore’s is an authori¬ 
tarian polity, it is a repre¬ 
sentative authoritarian¬ 
ism in that it does have a 
Parliament, a Parliament 
which is, in effect, disen¬ 
franchised from politics 
but deeply involved in 
everyday matters of the 
civic life of its citizens, 
their well-being and their 
continued prosperity. 

The Singapore Parlia¬ 
ment has a membership 
of 81. With a population 
of about 2.5 million, this 
means there is one MP for 
every 30,000 Singapo¬ 
reans, comparable to the 
number of Britons a 
British MP represents in Westminster. 
In India, each MP represents between 
one-and-a-half million to two million 
Indians. With a population nearly 20 
times the United Kingdom’s, there are 
fewer seats in the Lok Sabha than in the 
House of Commons. 

AS JUSTICE Sarkaria has noted in his 
justly-renowned report on Centre-state 
relations, most people are most of the 
time concerned with neighbourhood 
matters rather than high affairs of state. 
India’s democracy provides outstanding 
forums for discussion and deliberation 
on matters quintesscntially political and 
all matters of high policy. In our first 50 
years, however, institutions for democra¬ 
tic participation in neighbourhood mat¬ 
ters have been, for the most part, conspi¬ 
cuously absent. In Singapore, on the 
other hand, citizen access to elected 
representatives on neighbourhood mat¬ 
ters, and the capacity of elected MPs to 


actually do something about neighbour¬ 
hood matters, is as advanced as the 
scope for raw politics is limited. In the 
United Kingdom, Parliament is for poli¬ 
tics and policy and democratic local 
government for neighbourhood matters. 
It makes Batons proud of their 
democracy in a way in which we are not; 
and it makes Singaporeans proud of the 
excellence of their civic life in a way 
which must make any thinking Indian 
hang his head in shame. 

We are more democratic than Singa¬ 
pore is when it comes to determining 
what an individual Indian’s view is of, 
say, the CTB7. But we are in the hands 
of unashamed authoritarians when it 
comes to garbage removal. That is the 


Was Indira Gandhi defeated in 
1977 because there was 
popular revulsion against the 
Ml from democratic rectitude 
or because the Emergency raised 
the index of Opposition unity ? 


paradox of our democracy. 

We have to learn to preserve our 
democracy while increasing citizen par¬ 
ticipation in our democracy. Successful 
growth performers, strikingly South 
Korea and Taiwan, are learning that 
increased democracy is necessary for 
the preservation of the gains of growth. I 
am convinced most thinking Singapo¬ 
reans would be relieved to breathe a lit¬ 
tle more of the oxygen of "Western free¬ 
doms" and a little less of the carbon 
dioxide of what Lee is pleased to call 
"Asian values". Reducing our level of 


democracy is, therefore, not the answer. 
We do not have to sacrifice democracy 
to secure development. We are not, in 
other words, damned to democracy. But 
we do need to make our democracy 
more democratic. 

THE FIRST step in this direction is elect¬ 
ed local government. This column has 
for so long been so obsessed with elect¬ 
ed panchayats and nagarpalikas as to 
make it unnecessary to dilate once again 
on this point in this conte>ft. Suffice it to 
repeat it. 

What is perhaps worth pondering 
over is whether the Rajya Sabha can be 
made to perfonii a function more useful 
than furnishing the Deve Gowdas 
of our democracy 
with an escape hatch. 
Would it not be more use¬ 
ful to abolish the Rajya 
Sabha altogether and in 
its place expand the Lok 
Sabha to at least double 
its present size? After all, 
the Russian legislature 
has several thousand 
members of Parliament, 
and while Russia can har¬ 
dly be held up as a para¬ 
gon of democracy, repre¬ 
sentation there at least 
has the merit of being 
more meaningful than in 
India. A doubling of the 
number of Lok Sabha 
constituencies would 
mean a halving of 
the numbers an MP is required to repre¬ 
sent. This automatically means a doubl¬ 
ing of the accessibility of the elected 
representative to his voters. 

If the substitution of our bicameral 
Parliament by an expanded single cham¬ 
ber were to be matched by the substitu¬ 
tion of Legislative Councils, where 
these exist, by expanded Vidhan Sab- 
has, the doubling of representativeness 
and accessibility in Delhi would be rein¬ 
forced by the doubling of representative¬ 
ness and accessibility in the state capi¬ 
tals. Along with truly effective Pan- 
chayati Raj, the Indian citizen might 
begin ^hcd(Jlng his disillusionment with 
democracy ihroiigh increased participa¬ 
tion in democracy. 

That, not Deve Qowda, MP (Rajya 
Sabha), on the ramparts of the Red Fort 
(Good Lord, not once again!), is the 
birthday present our country is looking 
for as we wheel into the golden jubilee 
year of our democracy. • 
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IMA UKONME DIAI 

AMITA MALIK 


In due course 


Professionals should insist on a fee for granting interviews to mediamen 


When I was young 
and innocent 1 
used to get a thrill, 
like anybody else, 
when someone 
who was doing a 
radio feature on 
something like 
world cinema rang 
me up and asked if 
they could come to my residence and get 
my valuable comments. It went on for 
years, and then came along television, 
with all its glamour. Not only Doordar- 
shan, but sundry TV companies doing 
sundry programmes would ask to come 
at short notice and film me, yes, you’ve 
guessed it, at my residence. But by then I 
was older, my eyes had opened. And 


tion. A snuill tit-bit of an interview with 
a man on the street or a VIP at a function 
being an OB, does not have to be paid 
for. The producer in London, by asking 
to record me at India House because he 
had a friend there, was trying to deprive 
me of a fee. And that when the BBC was 
paying him a round sum for the entire 
programme, including paying artists he 
wanted to record. So next day I asked to 
be recorded in Bush House because, I 
said tongue-in-cheek, the studios were 
quiet and I found India Hose noisy. He 
took it well and I got my legitimate fee 
as a professional broadcaster. Which 
was my due. 

So when established TV organisa¬ 
tions in India start asking if they can 
come to my house and film me, it takes 


Well, they did come and behaved cor¬ 
rectly and, what is more, they came with 
a contract and cheque, as it should be. 
Because whenever the BBC or Channel 
4 or whoever, comes and films me in my 
flat, they pay on the spot and take a pro¬ 
per receipt. No OBs here. When I am 
sometimes interviewed on the telephone 
from London or do a short 
book review for the BBC or whoever, I 
am thanked and sent a cheque within the 
week. 

And while we are all willing to encou¬ 
rage young producers and interviewers 
if they wish to lake short comments in 
the interviewee’s house, I see no reason 
why professional people should not be 
paid due fees by organisations with 



besides, there was that 
business with a recording 
for the BBC by a free¬ 
lance producer — who 
used that august name 
to , record hours of inter¬ 
views at film festivals 
which were never broad¬ 
cast and became a sort of 
demi-god rivalling Derek 
Malcolm. 

Well, there I was in 
London and this self¬ 
same producer said could 
he please record me on 
the Indian cinema, at 
India House, our High 
Commission’s neighbou¬ 
ring building, next to the 
Bush House? ’’Why India House?" I ask¬ 
ed innocently, considering the BBC was 
literally next door. "Oh, it’s less noisy," 
he said. "And I’ll give you lunch." I men¬ 
tioned this casually to my colleagues in 
the BBC and they laughed and said, 
"Oh, he’s making an OB out of it, is he? 
Then he does’nt have to pay you a fee. 
No, you just insist on being recorded in 
the studios and then you’ll get acheque." 

Now, for the uninitiated, an OB is an 
Outside Broadcast and generally refers 
to a programme broadcast or telecast 
from outside the studios of an organisa¬ 



Foraiar Prime Minister A.B. Vejpeyee being bounded by Joumaiists: tbankiess )ob7 


me back to those innocent days. Because 
what they invariably did was to use 
anything up to an hour of my (professio¬ 
nal) time, disconnect my household 
gadgets and use them freely to the extent 
that they invariably left misplaced 
chairs in the garden and the plugs of jtiy 
gadgets lying around. So, next time they 
rang up I said, "Certainly. But will you 
put every chair and curtain back, fit back 
the plugs of every gadget that you pull 
out and if you do not pay me a specia¬ 
list’s fee for my expert comments, you 
can pay me studio fees for the use of my 
house, electricity, etc." 


ample funds for the purpose merely 
because they come to your house. Nor 
why they should have to be reminded for 
paying a fee when they ask you to their 
studios. They are not doing you a 
favour, in fact it is ihe other way round. 
And I think Indian prolessii)nuIs should 
assert their rights whether recorded or fil¬ 
med in the studios or at their residence. 
This is the standard professional practi¬ 
ce everywhere and there should not be 
two opinions about it. Except that some 
people are so anxious to be seen on TV, 
they would probably gladly pay the pro¬ 
ducer to put them on. • 
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Visions and 
revisions 


Amrita Pritam explains the obscure parts in her 
autobiography in a sequel — through dreams 




Having known Amrita Pritam for the last 50 years and being a 
fellow Punjabi writer myself, I had a galaxy of images passing 
before my eyes as I read her latest work. The Other Dimension. 

- What is most remarkable about the author is her single-minded 
■pursuit of whatever she decides to achieve. And as the Hindusta- 
ni saying gcx;s — success invariably comes to kiss her feet. 
& When her maiden collection of poems titled Amrit Tehran was 
published in the late Thirties, eminent people were vying with 
Li one another in singing praises of her poems. A heart-throb in 
her youth, once she came to see me at the Lahore station of All 
India Radio. As it happened, I had a senior Punjabi poet sitting with me. He would nei¬ 
ther allow me to call her in nor leave the place. Amrita left without seeing me. 


The book is an 
excellent 
instance of a 
writer turning 
self-knowledge 
into art. Amrita 
Pritam employs 
imagination to 
mediate between 
the self and the 
happenings 
around her 





Hardly a week later while driv¬ 
ing home to Model Town, I saw Amrita 
Pritam with the same senior poet cycling 
back to the city. I was not at all surpri¬ 
sed. Such was her charm! 

Amrita Pritam has revealed the true 
story about hex femme fatale image. She 
has given her heart only to two men — 
Sahir Ludhianvi, the renowned Urdu 
lyricist and Imroz, her present consort, a 
talented commercial artist. 

But before Sahir and Imroz came in 
her life, she was married ipio a highly res¬ 
pectable Sikh family of Lahore. Amrita 
has recorded her failed marriage in the 
account of her dreams; 

"One night I saw the elder Kwatra 
Sahib arriving.. With great love he 
spoke to me, ‘Your children are very 
small, I’ll build a beautiful house for 
you. Please agree to live with my son 
once again. You will have a separate 
room and nobody will intrude ^ere.’ 
Respectfully and lovingly 1 tell him, ‘I 
never fell alive living with your son. 
From within me, life seemed to ebb out 

Sahir died sometime ago. She still che¬ 
rishes his memory. He haunts her 
dreams. But she knows that he was indif¬ 
ferent to her at times. "One night I saw 
Sahir pointing towards me and telling 
someone, ‘For seven births I have had 
some relationship with her.’ In the 
dream I had even started thinking, if 












Sahir knew about this then why did he neglect me in this birth?” 

To my mind, Amrita owes her dreams to her relationship 
with Sahir and its tragic outcome. Her dreams are often weird 
and morbid: 

"I see a hand on the table in front of me. I don’t know whose 
it is. Right from the nails to the wrist, the skin seems to be full 
of eyes — vertically in all the four fingers and in the horizon¬ 
tal lines upto the wrist. I look again. That hand closes into a 
fist. All the four fingers are touching the palm and on each fin¬ 
ger a standing figure of a god is painted. Not painted on top of 
the skin but etched in the flesh of the fingers.." 

And again, pleasant and prophetic: 

"I am in the prime of my youth. My mother has chosen a 
man for me to marry. At the moment a girl of my age tells my 

mother — ‘You cannot 



EXCERPT 


marry her off against her 
wish.’ 1 laugh and tell my 
mother — ‘Mother, I 

I • . have already found the 

pOlni one I was searching for..’ 

fnix/cirHc fhf^ She asks, ‘Who is he?’ I 

lowarastne 

sky, where where anyone can see the 
face of Krishna. And then 

anyone can the face of Krishna beco- 
caa. fh#! i^f that of ImToz and 

see me race or 

Krishna. And then of Krishna...*" 
the face of Krishna reg^Herate hTLfnn fhe 

becomes that of inevitable decline 

in creative energy 
Imroz and then because of age. She 

. . ^ explains her past without 

turns again into getting mired in it. The 

thflf nf Kri chna ^ “ 

inai or ISJlSnnd companion volume to her 

autobiography Raseedi 
Ticket. All the major events of her life since the publication of 
her autobiography are faithfully narrated. The dreams also 
serve as a vehicle for providing explanations and footnotes to 
several events recorded in Raseedi Ticket. It is an excellent 
instance of a writer turning self-knowledge into art. She uses 
her dreams as a way of getting outside the seif. She employs 
imagination to mediate between the self and the happenings 
around her. More often than not the text reads like flickers of a 
feverish fancy. In her own words, "I am very grateful to my 
madness which has shown me those moments which cannot 
be captured in the frame of time and space." 

And as for the account of past in her dreams, the self- 
conscious writer in her asks, "Is my search into the past the rea¬ 
son for my present predicament or is it just a figment of my 
own imagination?" 

The likes of Aldous Huxley needed drugs to lose them¬ 
selves in a web of visions. But this Punjabi lady of letters did 
not have to try too hard. She experienced them on account of a 
traumatic happening in her life. • 

K.».Duggal 


Tht Othor Dinwrwion by Amrita Pritam. Published by Lotus Roll. 
Price: Rs 95. 
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The Last Don by Mario Puzo. Published by 
Heinemann: London. Price: Rs 309. 

Another winner on the world of the Mafia. 


Icon by Frederick Forsyth. Published by 

Corgi. Price: 182. 

In the summer of 1999, a stolen secret 

Russian document creates waves of panic. 


The Runaway Jury by John Grisham. 
Published by Arrow Books. Price: 140, 

It's a landmark trial with millions of dollars at 
stake and the jury is behaving very strangely. 


Contagion by Robin Cook. Published by 

Pan. Price: 140. 

A killer disease strikes a big city in the US. A 
doctor finds out how big corporations 
eliminate costs by getting rid of patients. 


Inside The Haveli by Rama Mehta. 

Published by Penguin India. Price: Rs 150. 
Geeta marries and leaves Bombay, her 
struggle to keep her identity intact. 

Non-fictu^n 

Chicken Soup For The Soul by Canfield and 
Hansen. Published by HarperCollins India. 
Price: Rs 466. 

A 101 stories about love, life and courage. 


An Intimate History Of Humanity by 

Theodore Zeldin. Published by 
HarperPerennial. Price: Rs 430. 

A look at how the personal history of 
individuals links with the collective history 


The Indian Psyche by Sudhir Kakar, 
Published by Viking India. Price: Rs 400. 

A collection of Kakar’s work on sexuality, etc. 


India’s Economic Policy by Bimal Jalan. 
Published by Viking India. Price: Rs 300. 

A look at how India’s economic policy has 
contributed to it’s low ranking in the human 
development index and the per capita income. 


A History Of Jerusalem by Karen 
Armstrong. Published by HarperCollins. 
Price: Rs 783. 

A history of Jerusalem city and its principal 
religions: Judaism, Christianity and Islam. 


Thw week s betiiellm u The Bookihop, Khen Merkel. New Delhi 
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TV REVIEW 


SHUBHRA GUPTA 


Shooting straight 

Phoolan Devi has mastered the art of giving good interviews 


C l||||| Spot interviews on 
television aie usually 
knee-jerk reactions: 
■ an add-on, a follow- 
^up or second chapter 
and third verse in an 
on-going story. The 
reporter gets the sound-byte, lays a few 
sentences around it and that’s the end of 


uncomfortable, needlessly strident, or 
plain defensive. And there have been 
moments when she seemed to be perfor¬ 
ming for the camera, reading out lines to 
suit the event. 

On India Talks, she came across as a 
different person. She was relaxed, on 
top of the situation and answered the 
questions with a poise which has never 


In this order of things, 
the inlervie\^ee is heard 
saying only those things 
which go with the story. 

The time and the place 
alloted to the person 
being asked the questions 
is determined by the exi¬ 
gencies of the day. 

But Phoolan Devi’s 
recent appearance on 
Asia Business News 
International’s (ABNI) 

India Talks came as a 
total surprise. 

For years, ever since 
she was released from pri¬ 
son in a blitz of publicity, 
we’ve .seen her on and off 
in all manner of shows. 

What set the ball rolling 
was Shekhar Kapur’s 
Bandit Queen on which 
Phoolan blew hot and 
cold. The controversy is 
far from dead: it erupts 
every few months and all the usual sus¬ 
pects, including Phoolan, obligingly 
give us what they think of the new turn. 
Depending upon the situation, Phoolan 
! has spoken. First, she thought Bandit 
Queen was a great film. Then she hadn’t 
seen it. Then she thought it exploited her 
shamelessly. Then she was going to the 
courts. Then she was going to sue the pro¬ 
ducer and director. Then she was going 
to commit suicide. The drama was loud, 
colourful and long-drawn, and it isn’t 
over yet. 

Not once during all the TV time has 
Phoolan Devi appeared completely hon¬ 
est or at ease. Quite often she has been 



Phoolan DevPs appearance 
' on India Talks came as a 
pleasant surprise. She was 
relaxed, on top of the 
situation and answered the 
questions with a poise which 
has never been part of her. 
Her reactions to the 
controversies, past and 
present, were quite 
convincing 


been part of her. She was reacting to the 
controversies, past and present, which 
have surrounded her and we got straight 
answers. 

She talked of yet another book based 
on her life. She had gone to Paris for its 
release (she’s still hot in France), and 
this latest tome has her blessings. She 
steadfastly maintains that the other 
books are not authentic. 
She spoke about some of 
the things which happen¬ 
ed to her in her insalubri¬ 
ous past, and she came as 
near to admitting the rape 
and the torture as never 
before. 

This was not the famili¬ 
ar Phoolan, who was 
always making up to the 
camera and saying things 
for maximum effect. On 
this occasion we saw her 
as a woman, not educa¬ 
ted, not privileged, who 
had suffered and who had 
put it behind her with the 
intention of helping other 
unhappy women. 

Another celebrity who 
is .still coming to terms 
with his status was being 
interviewed on India This 
Week. Prime Minister 
H.D. Deve Gowda ranged over seve¬ 
ral things till he was quizzed on the 
goings-on in the BJP in Gujarat. 

No, no, 1 have had nothing to do with 
it, I have never met this Vaghela (dissi¬ 
dent BJP leader in Gujarat, Shankersinh 
Vaghela, that is), he said firmly, and 
then asked someone who was not in the 
frame, have I met him? No, no, 1 
haven’t, he repeated, having got confir¬ 
mation from the unseen party. It is their 
internal mtier. Why should we have 
something to do with it? 

Dull, dull. The PM needs a few tips on 
How To Give An Interesting Interview. 
Perhaps Phoolan I>evi will oblige. • 
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♦ inally, good 
things are hap¬ 
pening to 
Ayesha Jhul- 
ka. Her last 
release 

Masoom has performed 
quite respectably at the box- 
office, and it looks as if the ill- 
fated girl’s luck is turning at 
last. 

And she certainly deser¬ 
ves it, after the caddish way 
she was treated by her for¬ 
mer fiance, Armaan Kohli, 
for whom she announced her 
retirement from films just 
when her movie career was 
going so well. 

Well, as they say, there is 
justiceinthisworldaftcr all 
— even if it comes a little 
late in the day. 


aseeruddin 
Shah is all set 
1 to play the 
late Pakistani 
Prime Mini- 
stcr, Zulfikar 
Ali Bhutto, for a Channel 4 
film. And the dedicated actor 
is piling on the pounds so 






KASEERUODINSHAH; 


that he can resemble Bhutto 
more closely (may we sugg¬ 
est plastic surgery, instead). 

Shah doesn’t think that 
this portrayal will create a 
controversy in India, even 
though Bhutto was hardly 
anyone’s favourite person in 



this country. Somebo¬ 
dy should tell him that all his 
problems will, in all probabi¬ 
lity, emanate from across the 
border. 


ust who does 
Nana Patekar 
think he 
Not only does 
he behave 

like the 
typical spoilt star on his 
sets (tantrums, hot-tempered 
outbursts, etc.) but he also 
charges his producers an arm 
and a leg for the privilege of 
working with him. And 
what’s even more surprising 
is that everyone puts up with 
his execrable behaviour. 

The latest on Nana is that 
he refused to sign on with 
Mani Ratnam, because the 
director refused to pay the 
inflated price that Patekar 
asked for. So, Mithun Chak- 


raborty (who, for his part, ins¬ 
ists he was the first choice) 
got the role Instead. 

It remains to be seen, 
however, whether this arrog¬ 
ance will survive the flop of 
Khamoshi — especially giv¬ 


en just how bad Nana was in 
that movie. 


he hottest 
spot in Bom¬ 
bay today is 
the Mehboob 
Studio where 
a familiar van 
is parked in the compound. 
Amitabh Bachchan is mak¬ 
ing his comeback in Mehul 
Kumar’s Mrityudata, and 
virtually the entire film 
industry is eager to gel a glim¬ 
pse of the great man in action. 

But the set is closely guar¬ 
ded and visitors are carefully 
screened by Mehul Kumar 
and his unit. Nobody knows 
what the story of the film is 
or how Kumar wdll pre.sent a 
mature Bachchan to the audi¬ 
ence. All that is known is 
that the superstar will play a 
character who is near about 
his real age. 

The lucky few who have 
seen the shooting say that 
Bachchan has lost none of 
his old charisma but that his 
sophisticated, understated 
style clashes slightly with 
Mehul Kumar’s own 
approach. Kumar’s previous 
experience has been limited 
to putting the camera on and 
letting Nana Patekar rave 
and rant. 

Will he be able to do justi¬ 
ce to Amitabh Bachchan? • 













Actor Pavan 
Malhotra hits 
hig-time with a 
pivotal role 
in a BBC film 



Brothers In Trouble 
received good 
notices at last year’s 
London Film 
Festival and if he 
gets spotted by the 
talent scouts who 
trawl the European 
anti-British marts, 
he could be on to a 
good thing 


A 

BRUSH with 


I im voice on the phone is plea* 
sant, if a little diffident: "This 
is Pavan Malhotra. I'm an 
actor." 

Oh yes, you know the man's 
an actor. The name instantly brings to 
mind Salim, the cocky young fellow 
with his droopy Dawood-style 
moustache in Saeed Mirza’s brilliant 
film Salim Langde Pe Mat Ro. And then 
the human hagh — stripes, tail and all — 
in Buddhadev Dasgupta’s Bagh 
Bahadur. 

More recently he was Jagat a.k.a. 
Jugsy, the survivor with few morals but 
a big heart in Mahesh Bhatt*s curiously 
short-lived serial Zameen Aasman. 
Right now his lawyer-cum-taxi-driver is 
preparing to be bumped off in Siddharth 
Sengupta's Ghaav, and his naive fisher¬ 
man is planning on a long innings in 
order to wreak vengeance on his enem¬ 
ies in the same director’s 9. Malabar 
HilL 

But the latest about the actor is that he 
may well be on the threshold of interna¬ 
tional recognition. A BBC 2 production 
he has done for UK-based director 
Udayan Prasad— Brothers In Trouble 
— will soon be released in Europe and 
subseqXiently in England. 

It is a powerful, understated story 
about the travails of the illegal immigr¬ 
ants of the Sixties, those who got smuggl¬ 
ed into England like so many sacks of 


potatoes and lived dark, 
desperate lives, constantly 
fearing deportation. 

The film received 
good notices at last year’s 
London Film Festival 
and if he gets spotted by 
the talent scouts who 
trawl the European anti- 
British marts, he could be 
on to a gocxl thing. 

Clearly, he is excited 
about the film. But he 
doesn’t Jet it overtake 
him. A film’s success is 
such a chancy affair. It 
might be a winner or it may come a crop¬ 
per. So, he talks about it cautiously, how 
he came tb be chosen for a pivotal part in 
it, the experience of making a film in 
England. And because a good story has 
to be told in full, he talks about his past, 
how he came to be here, and his present. 

T he first thing that strikes you about 
him is his diffidence. You look at 
him — green shirt, blue jeans, a reassur¬ 


ing everydayness about 
him — and you wonder, 
is it for real? Or is it an 
act, a face to put on a face? 

As the talk gets a little 
less formal you realise 
that it is indeed a mask. 
He says with refreshing 
candour: "I’m not tall, 
good-looking or handso¬ 
me. So when I went look¬ 
ing for acting work, 
maine socha kaun mujhe 
kaam degaT 

Ifs taken him a long 
time to reach where he is 

now. 

When he left home in New Delhi in 
search of fame and fortune, he left 
behind a thriving machine tools busi¬ 
ness his father ran with the help of his 
brothers. His family—a traditional Pun¬ 
jabi household — did not quite approve 
of it. But young Pavan was well and tru¬ 
ly bitten by the bug: a line of prai.se for 
his minuscule part in an amateur produc¬ 
tion had him hopelessly hooked. 
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He joined the theatre group Ruchika 
and then he discovered Mandi House. 
This is where the National School of 
Drama (NSD) is and this is where all the 
wannabe stars hung out. 

For Pavan, this was a whole new 
world and he became an avid convert. 
He did street plays and a few skits with 


Vinod Dua who was a college friend and 
worked in some productions. He would 
return home starving, but exhilarated, 
much to his mother’s horror and would 
go back to sample fresh joys on the 
circuit. 

That was also the time Richard Atten¬ 
borough began shooting for Gandhi in 
Delhi. Practically the entire campus 
population joined the crew. Pavan found 
himself in the wardrobe department. 
And when the team left the capital for 
other parts of the country, he stayed on. 


"It was 100 bucks a day, good money, 
and it was a lot of fun. I didn’t ever want 
to go back into an office again,” he says. 

He never did. In 1982, the bright 
lights of Bombay beckoned, and he 
went. Initially, it was difficult. He was 
on the fringe, looking in, working as a 
production assistant, an a.ssistant produ¬ 


cer, an associate director with prestigi¬ 
ous film and television projects. He wor¬ 
ked hands-on with such directors as Kun- 
dan Shah, Azi/- Mirza, Sudhir Mishra, 
Vidhu Vinod Chopra and Saeed Mirza. 
But for someone who desperately want¬ 
ed to get in front of the camera, "organis¬ 
ing khaana for 30 people on Rs 250" 
was very trying. 

Even as he worked behind the scenes 
on Jaane Bhi Do Yaaron, Mohan Joshi 
Haazir Ho and Khamosh, he yearned to 
be up there, in the lights. And then, 


around 1985, suddenly he was out of 
work. "It was the worst time in my life. 
Then, Nukkad happened," he says, "and 
everything changed." He slipped into 
the role of Hari, the cycle-wallah, faith¬ 
ful acolyte of Guru and became part of 
our lives, as did the entire cast of 
Nukkad. 

It was a smallish part but for Pavan it 
was a huge leap. After that came 
Intezaar with Saeed Mirza and 
Manoranjan with Kundan Shah and 
Aziz Mirza. He would have been cont¬ 
ent with the way things were"going. But 
being offered to play the lead in Saeed’s 
new film took him completely by surpri¬ 
se. He w'as deliriously happy. 

He knew the area where the movie 
was going to be shot. But a detailed 
reconnoitering began so he would walk 
down the slum lanes with familiarity. 
He got his moustaches trimmed, 
Dawood Ibrahim-slyle. The result was a 
stunning portrayal of a young man, mir¬ 
ed in the illiteracy and poverty of his 
environment, trying to make good, hurtl¬ 
ing down the road to perdition. Salim 
Langde Pe Mat Ro is a landmark Hindi 
cinema and Pavan Malhoira’s perform¬ 
ance is a tourde force. 

He did Bagh Bahadur after that and 
biith films got national awards. Then 
came a spate of serials: Circus, Goongi 
Taareekh, Ujaale Ki Ore, which brings 
us full circle to the present, and his curr¬ 
ent crop of television work. 

But good, meaty roles in films had elu¬ 
ded him. He once met Yash Chopra who 
promised him something and then for¬ 
got all about it. He also met Subhash 
Ghai who listened to him and did 
nothing. "I’m told I’m not pushy 
enough," he says wryly, "but I can’t be 
aggressive when it comes to asking 
something for myself." 

At 38, Pavan Malhotra is in a hurry. 
"Miijhe lag raha hai ki time ja raha hai, 
is live mujhe jaldi hai, " he says. "I want 
to work like Ashokda, till I drop, but 
time passes so fast." So he waits. For the 
roles of a lifetime, elusive till now. 

Meanwhile, he is still watching and 
learning. And acting. When asked if he 
wouldn’t find it difficult to act in an 
English movie, he said, "Well, they 
were looking for someone who spoke 
my kind of English." 

Besides, his English is not all that 
bad, especially for someone who has 
learnt it on the job. But Pavan Malhotra 
would rather be his modest self than 
exult about it just yet. • 

Bhubhra Oupta/Naw DathI 



In 1982, the 
bright lights of 
Bombay 
beckoned, and 
Malhotra went. 
But he was only 
on the fringe, 
looking in. For 
someone who 
desperately 
wanted to get in 
front of the 
camera, 
"organising 
khaana for 30 
people on Rs 
250" was very 
trying 
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A hou se divided 

Digvijay Singh survives a no-confidence motion amidst high drama 


These are certainly 
not the best of times 
for the Congressfl). 
Having suffered a 
humiliating loss in the 
Lok Sabha polls and 
MADHYA with president P.V. 
^^^P|^Alt)ESf^ Narasimha Rao court- 

LJMLuiiJiTirrrTniinr trOUblc, thc party 

appears to be on the verge of a split. And 
given this bleak scenario for the party at 
the national level, it is certainly no 
smooth sailing for the Congress govern¬ 
ment in Madhya Pradesh either. 

This was exposed on 11 September 
when the 33-month-old Digvijay Singh 
government faced a no-contldence 
motion tabled by the Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP). While the chief minister 
was never in any real threat of losing out 
in the numbers game, the marathon deba¬ 
te which continued into the wee hours of 
12 September, showed that he was walk¬ 
ing a political tightrope. 

For some 14 hours or so, there was 
absolute pandemonium in the Madhya 
Pradesh Vidhan Sabha as Congressmen 
loyal to Digvijay and BJP ML As engag¬ 
ed in a slanging match. The debate, 
which was marked more by abuse than 
argument, saw the BJP levelling 32 char¬ 
ges against the Digvijay Singh govern¬ 
ment and demanding its resignation. 

Digvijay Singh dismissed all these 
charges as ’’baseless" and termed the 
BJP's move as "political character assas¬ 
sination". The chief minister ridiculed 
the 3,00()-word charge-sheet prepared 
by the BJP against his government. 
"These are the same old charges of cor¬ 
ruption, deteriorating law and order, 
power shortage, etc. I thought you 
would raise some concrete issues for the 
betterment of the poor, the farmers and 
the Scheduled Castes (SC) and Schedul¬ 
ed Tribes (ST)," he laughed. 

Singh was his characteristic unflappa¬ 
ble self during the proceedings. He 
remained preoccupied with his own 
paperwork while the debate raged. He 
only appeared to take note of what Vik- 
ram Verma, leader of the Opposition, 
had to say. 

And Verma sure had a lot to say. 
Levelling 15 corruption charges against 


the state government, the BJP leader alle¬ 
ged that the chief minister had disbursed 
more than Rs 5 crore in the constituency 
of his brother Laxman Singh during the 
Lok Sabha elections in the name of 
"relief work". "The banks were kept 
open even on holidays so that the money 
could be withdrawn," ob.served Verma. 
The leader of the Opposition also alleg¬ 


ed that the power-project deal signed 
with Daewoo of South Korea was not 
above board and that the needle of suspi¬ 
cion pointed directly at the chief 
minister. • 

Various BJP leaders seized the 
opportunity to take pot-shots at the Con¬ 
gress government. Former chief mini¬ 
ster Kailash Joshi reminded Digvijay 
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Singh of the various "unfulfilled promi¬ 
ses" made by his party in its poll cam¬ 
paign and spelt out in its election mani¬ 
festo. Gauri Shankar Shejwar, an SC 
MLA, spoke at length about the atrocit¬ 
ies committed on SCs and STs in the 
state. 

Former chief minister Sunderlal 
Patwa focussed on the deteriorating law 
and order situation in the state, alleging 
that Madhya Pradesh now topped in the 
number of rape cases and in crime again¬ 


st women. On the corruption issue. 
Patwa noted that Lokayukta enquiries 
are pending against 24 ministers of Dig- 
vijay’s Cabinet. "I am a member of this 
Assembly since 1957 but I have never 
seen such a corrupt government." said 
Patwa. 

It was while countering the charges 
levelled against him by Sunderlal Patwa 
that Digvijay Singh lost his cool. He 
accused the former chief minister of call¬ 
ing Shankaracharya Swaroopanand 
Saraswati a fraud. "You called my guru 
a pakhandi. You must apologise," thun¬ 
dered Digvijay. This sparked off trouble 
from the Treasury Benches as Congres¬ 
smen rose to demand an apology 
from Sunderlal Patwa. The BJP mem¬ 
bers retaliated by declaring that not only 


was the chief minister’s guru a 

pakhandi but that their "leader's (P.V. 
Narasimha -Rao) guru (Chandra 

Swami)" was also a fraud. 

But what was most disturbing for Dig¬ 
vijay Singh was the knowledge that he 
had his own Congressmen, and not god- 
men or BJP men alone, to worry about. 
This became all too apparent when Vik- 
ram Verma was pointing out cases of 
hera pheri regarding some government 
postings. Even as the chief minister was 
busy refuting the 

charges, Akhand Praiap 
Singh rose to the (x:ca- 
sion. Singh, who had 
recently been dropped 
from the slate Cabinet, 
declared’ "I will tell you, 
and Digvijay Singhji can¬ 
not deny it. that when I 
was animal husbandry 
minister, the chief mini¬ 
ster appointed people 
from the general category 
for seven posts of 
SC/ST..." Amidst noisy 
protests from some of his 
loyalists, Digvijay Singh 
denied these chiu-ges and 
said that he was ready to 
face "an enquiry" and 
then "the consequences" 
if these were proved. 

Akhand Pratap 

Singh’s outburst clearly 
showed that today the 
Congress in Madhya 
Pradesh is a house divi¬ 
ded. Congressmen owing 
allegiance to Madhavrao 
Scindia, Arjun Singh and 
Shyama Charim Shukla 
chose to sit through the 
debate without once lending their voice 
to Digvijay Singh’s cause. 

After the proceedings. S.C. Shukla 
told Sunday, "What do I say about my 
own party? But the standard of debate 
was very low." Satyavrat Chaturvedi. a 
Shukla loyalist, added: "Those who 
spoke for the Congress were the chief 
minister’s choice and you have seen the 
result." 

And so, even though the Digvijay 
Singh government survived the no- 
confidence motion, the bedlam in the 
House in.spired anything but confiden¬ 
ce. With the cracks in the state Congress 
showing and the BJP baying for his 
blood, Digvijay Singh continues to live 
dangerously. • 

D BB hdmmp Bmxmnm/Bhopal 


The party’s 
over 

The state Congress is in 
absolute disarray 

If the cracks in the rul¬ 
ing Congress are 
beginning to show in 
Madhya Pradesh, 
further south, in 
Andhra Pradesh, the 
ANDHRA party has well and iru- 

PRADESH ly split into various 

factions and interest 
groups. Reduced to a strength of only 20 
in the state Assembly since 1994, the 
Congress is struggling to play a signific¬ 
ant role in Andhra politics. 

The by-elections to 11 Assembly 



CENTRE OF ATTENTION: P. V. Narasimha 
Rao 


seats and the lone Nandyal Lok Sabha 
seat are round the comer and public 
resentment against the Telugu Desam 
Party (TDP) government’s economic 
policies is on the ri.se. But the Congress 
is in no position to take advantage of this. 

Things have deteriorated dramatical¬ 
ly over the last few months, since the par¬ 
ty lost out in Delhi. Now, besides the 
two official groups — the Pradesh Con¬ 
gress Committee (PCC) and the Con¬ 
gress Legislature Party (CLP) — the 
state unit is divided into cliques for and 
against P.V. Narasimha Rao. 



LEADING THE OPPOSITION: Vikram Verma of the BJP 
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The iuiti-Rao canip» nicknamed 
‘Vedika\ operates out of room no: 139 
of the New Legislature Hostel in Hydera¬ 
bad. It IS packed with such supporters of 
former Congress chief minister K. 
Vijaya Bhaskara Reddy as Dr M.V. 
Mys(X)ra Reddy and D.K. Samarasiioha 
Reddy. The Vedika has taken up such 
issues related to Rayalsecma as the 
release of Telugu Ganga and Krishna 
waters. 

The pro-Rao brigade led by V. Hanu- 
mantha Rao, a Rajya Sabha MP from the 
backward classes, ojxTaies from room 
no: 202 of the same hostel. This lobby 
has been promoting the cause of the 
backward classes and has maintained its 
distance from the PCC and the CLP. 

Narasirnha Rao was at the centre of 
yet another controversy that rocked the 
state Congress last fortnight. An autobio¬ 
graphy of former Congress chief mini¬ 
ster J. Venga! Rao alleged that Narasim- 
ha Rao "danced to the tunc" of T. Lak.sh- 
mikanlhaiiima in the early Seventies. 
The anli-Rao ctuiip was quick to pounce 
on this scandal but was then forced to 
beat a silent retreat when the lady in ques¬ 
tion hit out against other state Congress 
leaders including Vengal Rao. 

What the state Congress lacks today 
is unified leadership. Former Andhra 



DISSIDENT MOVES: jonner FCC chief 
Y.S, Rajasektiar Reddy 
chief minister K. Vijaya Bhaskara 
Reddy has not been keeping well and 
has shown little interest in rebuilding the 
party. The once-powerful Reddy lobby 
is divided between those loyal to Vijaya 
Bhaskara Reddy and those backing Y.S. 
Rajasekhar Reddy. The latter, a fonner 
PCC president, is a popular Cuddapah 
leader in the state. Last month, his son's 
mamage was attended by such senior 
Congress leaders as Rajesh Pilot and 
V.C. Shukla. But since he is not in the 



TAKING A BACKSEAT: former CM K. 
Vijaya Bhaskara Reddy 

good books of either Narasirnha Rao or 
Vijaya Bhaskara Reddy, Rajasekhar 
Reddy is not being allowed to play a lar¬ 
ger role in Andhra. One Reddy who has 
managed to hog the limelight in recent 
months is CLP leader P. Janardhan 
Reddy with his attacks on the ruling 
TDP over Almatti and the farmers' stir. 

PCC president K. Rosiah, who has 
practically no support-base, is hopeful 
that the Congress will still manage to put 
up a united front before the by-polls. But 
there is little indication of that as yet. 



HARD TIMES: Andhra PCC chief K. 
Rosiah 


Congressmen in Andhra Pradesh are 
still too caught up in the drama at Delhi 
to concentrate on putting their own 
house in order. 

The disarray in the Congress ranks 
could spell disaster for the party in 
Andhra Pradesh. As a senior state Con¬ 
gress leader said: "Unless we use this 
opportunity, with the TDP government 
facing so many problems, we might not 
get another chance for a long, long 
time." • 

11 . 5 . RadhsOaiBhnB/HyderBbad 


For the people 


The Left Front government has set up a Public 
Reaction Cell in Calcutta to monitor popular 
grievances 


T ill the other day, if you had to 
lodge any complaint with the offi¬ 
cial machinery in West Bengal, chan¬ 
ces were that you would come away 
complaining about the red-tape wel¬ 
come at the Writers’ Buildings. Not 
any more. For the Left Front govern¬ 
ment has recently set up a Public 
Reaction Cell (PRC) for its people 
and their problems. 

Set up under the information and 
culture department, the PRC opera¬ 
tes from two rooms at the Calcutta 
Information Centre in the heart oi the 
city. People are free to drop their let¬ 
ters into the 'complaint box’ at any 
time of the day or meet members of 
the PRC staff personally in the after¬ 
noons, The cell has thus provided the 
public with an official forum to lodge 


their complaints and voice their 
grievances. 

And Cakuttans, not surprisinj^. 
have a lot to say. liie flood of letters 
and the steady flow of peoi^ at the 
PRC bear testimony to that* Smneo* ' 

/ie wants a new bus route thrpu^ lus' 
locality. Th^ are othm whot^ 
ration cards' or pension cheques. . 

remain elusive. Someone has founds 
coal-like substance while digging in 
his backyard and wrmts to draw the 
attention of competent at^htyities. 

And there are many who aie'btMty 
advising the government to take 
certain policy initiatives. / 

The cell has beencficmvingaroi^^ ■ v; 
.200 letters each day since it became.,..' 
c^terationtd in July, tltese am read,- •' 
sorted out and then sent to aiqatppilg^ 
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FULL STOP: Manipur CM Rishang Keishing 


Power play 


An ambitious hydel project 
in the Barak Valley runs 
into trouble 

Tippaimukh, a sleepy 
hill-top hamlei at the 
trijunction of Mani¬ 
pur, Mizoram and 
south Assam, has sud¬ 
denly become the 
focus of political atten¬ 
tion in the north-east. 
For this is the site of 
an ambitious multi-purpose hydel pro¬ 
ject on the Barak river which is at the cen¬ 
tre of a raging controversy. 

The project was first conceived in 
1972, but it was not until 1984 that the 
Central Water Commission (CWC) deci¬ 
ded on Tippaimukh as the suitable site 
for the proposed dam. The Barak project 
was then granted the necessary technical 
and environmental clearance by the 
Union water resources ministry. 

According to the plan, the 
162.80-metre dam will have a live reser- 

te government departments. 
Already, almost every ^Iministra- 
tive section of the state government 
has nominated one officer to monitc^ 
these complaints. Where there is no 
nominated officer, private secretar¬ 
ies to the concetTK^ ministers are 


voir of 8.32 lakh hectare metre of water. 
It will create irrigation and navigation 
channels in a large tract of area in Barak 
Valley of Cachar district and neighbour¬ 
ing Manipur. While Assam was to be 
allocated 40 per cent of the total hydel 
power generated from the project, Mizo¬ 
ram and Manipur were to get 31.32 and 
13.68 per cent respectively. The Barak 
Valley project was thus billed as a real 
boon for these power-starved north¬ 
eastern states. 

handling the complaints. RedressaJ, 
however, remains the preserve rrf the 
ministries. 

What is it that the PRC wishes to 
achieve? Explains Tarun Bhattacha- 
tya, director of information, ’’The 
information and culture department 


But as things stand today, the Rs 
2,899-crore multi-purpose Barak 
project might not see the light of the day. 
And it is Manipur chief minister 
Rishang Keishing who has refused to 
give the green signal to the project. "We 
cannot allow our innocent and simple vil¬ 
lagers to be the canon-fodders for an ali¬ 
en technology which is meant to accord 
benefits to others only," Rishang Keish¬ 
ing told Sunday. The Manipur CM is 
obviously wary of the ecological impact 

\ 

has to mmntaiii contact with peqpte 
on behalf of the state govemm^L ; 
And the centr^sed mohitbiiiig of 
peopled grievas^ is easfer through 
a dedk^^ ceU/Accorihng to 
tachaiya, certain dqpanrt^ 
govemmoit have already iaitidted 
action based on complaints received | 
the cell. Adds Ni&ih Bhat- I 
tachaiya, an offtcial at tli» PRC« 
"People are even coming with 
their personal problems."* 

Now that a beginning has been . 
made, senior officios at the PRC 
inform that die working of tbe^ceU 
will be "reviewed eveiy three months 
and corrective measures, if needed, 
will be taken". 

The cell, in itself, is a significant 
'corrective measure* tuider^en by 
the From govemmem, which, 
after 19 yem in office, 

IV to tbe fact thm 
to beseemed up. The PRC has 
ed msjee the siiem mc^ty vocal, 

Ahd the public hopes that every reac- 
don wiU <baw an equal tmd opposite 
action from the authorities, a ' 
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of the Barak Valley project and the 
effect It will have on the tribal popula¬ 
tion of south-west Manipur. 

Keishing has pul his foot down at a 
time when the chief secrelanes of 
Assam, Manipur and Mizoram have 
endorsed the project and even prepared a 
Rs 26().82-crorc package for the rehabili¬ 
tation of the 2,232 tribal villagers inhabi¬ 
ting 90 villages in south-west Manipur 
to be affected by the Barak dam. Central 
agencies like the CWC and the Brahma¬ 
putra Board have also promised to reloc¬ 
ate the displaced tnbals in a systematic 
manner. 

Keishing’s stance is directly opposed 
to that of Santosh Mohan Dev. The for¬ 
mer Union minister insists that the pro¬ 
ject would be a blessing to the people of 
the region. He feels that the dam will not 
only check the floods in south Assam 
but will also generate 1,500 MW of low- 



PROMISE OF PROGRESS; Congress 
leader Santosh Mohan Dev 

cost hydel power for Assam, Manipur 
and Mizoram. Dev, who is now chief 
whip of the Congress in the Lok Sabha, 
has requested Prime Minister H.D. Deve 
Gowda to call a meeting of the chief 
ministers of the three north-eastern sta¬ 
tes to resolve the matter. With the 
chief ministers ol both Assam and Mizo¬ 
ram eager to get the long-awaited pro¬ 
ject going, the Prime Minister is expect¬ 
ed to convene a meeting soon to review 
the situation. 

There is little doubt that the Barak Val¬ 
ley project will help bring power and pro¬ 
gress to this north-eastern region. But 
whether the people of all three states arc 
willing to pay the price of progress 
remains to be seen. Till such an agree¬ 
ment is reached by the govern¬ 
ments of Assam, Mizoram, Manipur and 
the Centre, the ambitious project will 
remain a pipedream. • 

SanUmu Qh 09 h/Sllehmr 


"I am a strict disciplinarian" 

Chief minister Bansi Lai on his style of functioning, his 
alliance with the BJP and more 


HARYANA spent most of his long 
and chequered politi¬ 
cal career in the Congress. But this time, 
he has swept to power at the head of the 
Haryana Vikas Party (HVP). which has 
joined forces with the Bharatiya Janata 
Party {BJP). 

Here, Bansi Lai speaks about his 
plans for Haryana, his alliance with the 
BJP, the future of the United Front 
government and more F.xcerpts: 

Sunday: What will be your priorities 
as chief minister this time round? 
Bansi Lai: i am committed to the welfa¬ 
re of the people. So, the areas in which 
the people of Haryana arc suffering with • 
out any relief for more than a decade 
now, are the areas of my priority. Like 
irrigation, power, roads, water supply, 
etc. These matters affect the public 
directly. There is no canal water in Bhi- 
wani, Jhajjar, Riwari, Mahendergarh, 
Gurgaon, Faridabad, Ambala, Jind, 
Sonipat. And sufficient drinking water 
is not available in two-thirds of the state. 
All this will have to be set right. 


j.A: For starters, I am going to insist on 
the completion of the Sutlcj-Yamuna 
Link(SYL). After the tribunal has given 
its sanction, why shouldn’t it be respect¬ 
ed and implemented? Besides, I am pro¬ 
posing to the Government of India to 
allow us to bring Ganga waters by build¬ 
ing a link from Haridwar to Kamal.Wc 
can persuade UP to understand Harya¬ 
na’s crisis. 

We have no money to improve the 
condition of the badly-damaged roads in 
our state. This has to be looked into. 
Also, to tackle water-logging, we have 
to adopt new scientific methods. There 
is a lot of work to be done. 


Q: There seems to be a lot of frustra¬ 
tion among the youth of the state. 

A: This might be because of the huge 
unemployment problem being faced by 
the youth in Haryana. The violence, row¬ 
dyism, etc., is all generated by the fact 
that they are idle. We have already decid¬ 
ed to form 6,500 cooperative societies 
for the youth to help them gain 
employment. We have also decided to 
give them route permits. 

Also, my predecessors have used the 
universities in the state to suit their politi¬ 
cal interests. So, academics has suffered 
badly. But I am going to restore the lost 
glory of the universities. 


Q: What is your plan of action? 1 Q: Do you think your policy of total 

BATTU-CRY; former CM Bhajan Lai 

EPraxsounigmiia n 
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prohibition will succeed? 

A: As long as I am the chief minister, 
rumplete prohibition is going to remain 
in my state. Besides, 1 shall try my best 
to persuade people to shun liquor. I have 
involved 46 NGOs to work towards this, 
besides involving religious organisa¬ 
tions to advise people to quit drinking. 
When we are so committed to this cause, 
why should I even question whether pro¬ 
hibition would succeed or not? 

Already, our police records have start¬ 
ed showing a decrease in the number of 
cases which alcoholism used to cause: 
the accident rate on the Panipat-Ambala 
highway has come down; crimes against 
women and public nuisances committed 
due to drinking have also been reduced. 
These are all achievements of 
prohibition. 

Q: Your decision to impose heavy 
taxes seems to have bred resentment 
in the BJP. Is this the first hint of 
trouble for the alliance? 

A: The decision to impose taxes was not 
out of choice. We had to do it. It was not 
an arbitrary decision. It was mutually 
agreed upon at a joint-party meeting. 
The Haryana Vikas Party and the BJP 
ministers, MLAs, district presidents, 
etc., were ail present when we decided to 
raise revenue through taxes. So I am 
sure that the BJP could not be resenting 
this move. All this appears to be more of 
gossip-mongeiing by interested parties. 


IN CONTROL: CM Bansi ImI (centre) 
with Atal Behari Vajpayee (right) and 
state BJP leader Ramesh Joshi 

Q: BJP insiders feel that your econo¬ 
mic policy will hit the party’s urban 
support-base the hardest 

A: No, no. Taxes have affected everyo¬ 
ne equally. In any case, it's not our taxes 
which have hit people adversely. The 
central government increased 25 per 
cent on petroleum. It is that which has 
affected the public badly all over India, 
including Haryana. Surely the BJP can 
sec this reality. 

Q: In BJP circles, there is talk of your 
striking a deal with the Sam^jwadi 
Janata Party. 

A: No other party is under consideration 
for any alliance. Our coalition will never 
get affected in any manner whatsoever. 
Let one thing be clear— there is no ques¬ 
tion of ending our alliance with the BJP. 

Q: You are being accused of building 
a caucus of your favourite 
bureaucrats around you, just as you 
had done during your last term. 

A: I prefer good and efficient officers. 
What’s wrong with having a special 
team? Which CM in India does not 
choose his own bureaucrats? So why sin¬ 
gle me out? 

Q: Why are people so scared of you? 

A: (Laughs) That’s their problem. I am a 


strict disciplinarian, maybe that's why. 
But the people of Haryana are free to cri¬ 
ticise the working of the government if 
we go wrong. 

Q: What do you think of Prime Mini¬ 
ster H.D. Deve Gowda and the United 
Front government at the Centre? 

A: The Prime Minister appears to be a 
decent man, especially keeping in mind 
his policies towards farmers. As far as 
his government is concerned, woh com¬ 
pulsion se bani tin. compulsion se chal 
rahi hain or compulsion main hi tootegi. 

Q: Bh^an Lai has publicly stated that 
he can topple your government any 
day. What do you feel? 

A: I challenge him to try any day. He is a 
bom liar. If he contests today, he will 
lose his own seat. 

Q: Looking at your photograph with 
the Gandhi cap on in the new calen¬ 
dar of Haryana, it appears you are 
still a Congressman at heart... I 

A: (Looks intently at the photograph in 
his drawing-room and laughs) This pho¬ 
tograph was taken when I was the Union 
defence minister. Why have they used 
it? Anyway if you go to UP, you will 
find even BJP ministers wearing this 
topi. It’s not a logo of the Congress 
(Laughs). • 

Mhamm/Chmidlgml^ 
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SUNDAY WEEK 

KUSUM BHANDARI 



BEGINNING 22 SEPTEMBER. 1996 


ARIES _ 

(2! March 20 April) 

oncentrate on the job in 
hand. Travelling is 
something you can do 
without. Charitable work 
should give you inner 
satisfaction. Find funds, if 
not time, to help a good 
cause. A remark by someone 
may cause you to reflect on 
your past actions. Ft may 
prove how easy it is to be 
misunderstood. 


LEO _ 

(2 IJuly-2() August) 

repare yourself for a 
struggle. The remainder 
of a debt may rankle. You 
may not be given the 
promised time to raise the 
money and you might resent 
being made to look 
dishonourable. Do not get 
uptight. Take your time in 
order to resolve any 
problem, no matter what 
people may say about it. 


LIBRA _ 

(21 September-20 October) 

Ider people can be 
patient and this will 
surprise you. Pleasure plans 
may have to be curtailed. A 
change of schedule may be 
necessary, upsetting prior 
arrangements. Look after a 
young person who may be 
doubtful about future 
prospects. Get a trip 
organised but try to assess 
how much you may spend. 


SAGITTARIUS 

(21 November-20 December) 

ou have to do a good 
turn for someone who 
has made family-life what it 
is. Something might have to 
be kept under wraps for 
some time, but not for long. 
Nice people prove that there 
is a lot of love in the world. If 
you are entertaining family 
and friends, you could have 
your work cut out for you. 






TAURUS 

(2! Apnl-20 Max) 

P ersonal affairs are of 
immediate importance. 
A long-standing 
arrangement can now be 
ratified and you feel secure. 
The backing of a parent will 
be appreciated. Have fun 
with someone you love. 
There are two sides to your 
nature: one responsible, the 
other fun-loving. Have the 
best of both worlds. 


GEMINI _ 

(21 May-20 June) 

Y OU can prove your point. 

Accept the recognition 
bestowed on you. A positive 
statement can put you in the 
clear. A journey may need to 
be undertaken with speed. 
You are in good hands and 
will know when to take 
chances and when to be 
careful. Protect a secret a 
relative tells you. 
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CAPRICORN 

(21 Decemher-20 January) 

T his will be a busy week. 

Work out a schedule and 
stick to it. Far too much 
needs to be done to allow 
you any time to yourself. 
Discipline the young. An 
expedition can be both 
exciting and productive, but 
you may have to get other 
things organised first. 
Otherwise, there may be 
chaos. 


AQUARIUS 

(2! January-20 February) 

P ublicity, being seen with 
the right people and 
knowing who you wish to 
involve in your schemes are 
the keys to your success. If 
you have something up your 
sleeve, keep it in the dark as 
long as possible, because 
someone might let the cat 
out of the bag. Adverse 
publicity could ruin a project. 


CANCER 

(21 June‘20July) 

e modest about your 
achievements. Someone 
loves you for what you are so 
don’t try to overplay any 
accomplishments. Be 
charming and you will be 
appreciated. Putting on a 
show just for appearances 
sake will undoubtedly 
rebound and hurt. 


VIRGO _ 

(21A ufSust-2() September) 
espite any doubts sown 
by a family member or 
because of an unhappy 
childhood, you have what is 
necessary and you can 
succeed. Someone may be 
keeping a watch on you with 
bad intentions. Don’t tempt 
fate. Someone may offer 
help; accept it. 


SCORPIO 

(21 October- 20 November) 

D o something charitable. 

There can be reasonable 
benefits accruing to you 
from a long-term 
investment. Something that 
was set in motion before you 
were bom can mature and 
leave you better off. 
Something worrisome can 
be going on at home, so take 
care. 


PISCES _ 

(2/ February-20 March) 
e on the move and live 
up to your reputation. 
You’ll be popular with 
salesmen and people with 
whoiQ you do business. Help 
from an influential source 
may get something off the 
ground. Private matters will 
take second place in your list 
of priorities. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


'IHACIR to f||Sit 

■ Pmgiess fsiend 
seentmy B.P. Mainya 
W^UPCC diief Jiteodn Flv* 
i ^ slogged it out at a recent 
CoogiesB meeting to distri- 
iNite tkkeu to the UP 
Am^oiiUyelectioins. 

' When tickets for western 
UP were beii^ disuibuted, 
to(^ strong except 
Uon to die fact that Jitetidra 
Pcuad was nominating can- 
dSdatm from hhiurya's area. 
Amid raho* and 'turn 
dmp ndw ’die majority of the 



Jqst his cocl 
tcdd Maii> 
■ kiicdtit. Janfii' 
rakd 

w- 


khojut to:, ifl^, Bm, 


HEARD IN PARLIAMENT 

Sukh Ram must b0 happy tiM cell 
phona businaay is booming—ho 
couldn’t havo known ho would 
nood ono so soon. 

A CONGRESSMAN ATSUKH RAM'S FEAR OF 
BEING ARRESTED THE MINUTE HE LANDS IN 
INDIA 


Governor of Goa. 

Congressmen remember 
with nostalgia, die parties be 
used to have on a barge 
which would be anchored in. 
the middle of the Mandovi 
river. There wrwld be ftaiky 
music in keeping with Goa’s 
toe spirit And those invited 
to these toi,.times would 
kick off their siwes and i 
dance into to wee hours of i 


CHECK-LIST 


Banned videos 


Pm as di i i p a t sils g Ws m y s 

tickBts were, cooioed 
JHendra Rrai^ leaving the 
Performing Midget fuming. 
Maurya toaamwd to wdk 
oiy of 1^ meeting, but was 
, paeiii^ by c<^Ieagues< 

Ror- 


Directad by Ran lihidliwanL to made video t»$ 
Prabhakar (somewhere on the wrong side of 40) dressed 
in a white camisoie playing with a chain between her legs. 
The video was prompt^ banned by Ooordarshan. Zee cut 
the bits featuring Sharon and the chain and even Channel V 
cut some scenes out. Only ATM remains unmoved and 
continues to play the video in Its uncut glory‘—chains, 
teddy, Sharon and alt. 


■ tpM RfUhmhhuW’u Tmt 

HaiUHt Obectedby 
MamiiSiipnandahostQfhfllm##^ 



soimbrief eequentm.-Mthaoto* 9^'KoutMa were also 
felttobptorevea^. were bwed 

bhaiu^so)f»:ttMtottov^itotoffled^ 
ihemviewino. . 


■ fttuunu^ €lmf iMito Rug llkisle, the comptdy 
toptodu^ to vUeoMitos toto video is ndto 
SUV nor Sigiiidtbut 


■ KunRui’u UMtoiUMvilg AWiough Kunika 
matoanappearanjR’hktoMMtkspAilHMI-^^ red 
g(nm,Oo<toPShiito|)^^ 
becauseoftovisutomtoatotdallbieintoeoogr 

was hdtotototogwf^toe^ 



tbemcunmg. 

The pmrm made to step 
on the dance floor .first 
would always be Madhya 
Praded) chief iriinister Digvi- 
jay Sin^ so thathe ctwldn’t 
rat cm to otoas ’hairiAg a 
good time’. Rajesb PUot had 
no reservations about boo- 
geying arid would be joined 
by to Goa gUttertdi, 

The particularly frenetic 


ftety, whkh went op till 4 
am (Congress soutoes say) 
was fidd on New Yearns evg 
last year. This year. Romesb 
Bhandari will probabTy have 
to rest ooment wih inoumftil 
ghaxpls by the banla of to 
GondiiaLaedmow. 


Insearcbofa 

nawrola 

■ Bdibar ,is piepv- 
ingtojuriipshi^ 
Aii^e^ by Miilayam 
Singh’s perunmorii^, Rij 
Babbar is looidng to and-' 
tber party. He may jaia to 
Bahujan Samaj p)^ (BSP) 
if to Congress fails to attract 
Km. 

Babbar has been uohif^ 
for some time, es^al^ 
after his chaticeS of bectoi- 
ing a. minister in to Deve j 
(jowda government were 
scotdiedl^ Mutayam, A^^' 
rently, to United Prominvit- j 
ed Babbar to become a itod* .1 
star, but Mulayam Singh 
tedd him that he Was not to go 
to to swearing-in. 

FewknowthatitwasBab- 
btor who was first asked to act 
as to go-between in to mee- | 
ting b^een Deve Gowda ' 
and Bal Thackeray. BaMw 
explained to Muiayam why 
this was one jolb be could not 
do—he had worked hnd to 
win ovo^ to MasUms to 
Bombay and would lose all 
suj^Kxt if he assodaled him¬ 
self with such mmtes. In any 
cto, be extdained to 
Mulayam, Bal Thackeray 
wasn’t a paniculariy savou¬ 
ry character, so to less secu- 
tarists like Mulayam and 
Gowda associated with him, 
tobeuer. 

However. Babbar was dis¬ 
mayed when to meeting did 
oto place. He is now wonde¬ 
ring if there is any prtot in 
ke^ng up his association 
with Mulayam Singh Yadav. 

If the Congress woos him 
bard enough, he mi^ jtdn 
diem, but fie appears to be 
working on the BSP mpte 
actively. • 
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DELHI DIARY 


Tliii#tol«ani 

■ Prime Miaister H.D, 
Deve Gowda has so 
much work that he gets little 
thne to sleep (it is quite ano- 
dier matter that he makes for 
Ms by napping at important 
functions). Now another 
chore has been added to his 
daily routine: he leams 
Hindi from 7 to 8 pm every 
day. 

His teacher is a lawyer, 
Brgmohan Mishra. The 
Prime Minister can now reco¬ 
gnise the Hindi alphabet and 
numerals and the rudiments 
of grammar. When he has to 
make a .speech in Hindi, he 
first explains to Mishra what 
he wants to say, in English. 
Then he writes Hindi senten¬ 
ces in the Kannada script. 

I Mishra became Deve 
Gowda's tutor quite by chan¬ 
ce. He was in Delhi from 
Jhanri (where he lives) to 
' meet a friend who suggested 
they should call on the PM. 
Wt^ the PM confessed he 
didn't know Hindi, Mishra 
offored to coach hhn. 

Miriirajs reluctant to say 
how many hours the PM has 
pot in in learning the nation¬ 
al language. Hd says the bigg- 
.esf problem is Gowda’s 
tnisetied schedule. 


■ Toexpecttheotttspdk-, 
' en Indrajit Gupta to 
Stick to a script is a bit much. 
Butthat'sexacily whatDoor- 
; Rushan wanted the home 
to do, A camera 
went over to the home 
. miMiier's.. office with a pn- 
'fMipd dr^ of a speech to be 
mhid out tm ttie occasion of 
. 'HMi celebtaied on 

was in 

HiAA, Home thinlsier 


HEARD IN CENTRAL HALL 

Deve Qowda dreamt he waa 
addrassing the Lok Sabha and 
woke up to And that he was. 

A UNITED FRONT MP 


sian scholar Amir Khusro, 
"That's not the Hindi that is 
spoken nowadays," he grunt¬ 
ed in response. 

He went through the mst 
of the .speech without a mur¬ 
mur, until he came to the part 
which exhorted the. nation to 


follow the ‘nmmiya 
pradhan mantrt’s’ exanq>le 
and .speak in Hindi. ACocM- 
ing to the .text, tte Kaotuak- 
speaking Deve Gowda gave 
a challenge to die nation by 
speaking in Hindi on Inde¬ 
pendence Day, eVen though 



C H E C K - L I S T 


The Congress presidency—wHo could 
succeed Narasimha Rap? 

■ Dharad Pawart Sees himsed as tha obvious 
suemssor. After ail, he was the only rival to Rao hftor 1^ 
Gandhi's assassinatiofl. At that stage, Rad had told him, 
"Why are you In such a hurry? You wift be my successor. 

Tto problem is that Pawar is.unacceptable to tee pariy 
and that Rao has used the last five years to discredit his 
integrity. Plus, Pawar’s campaign manager, Suresh - 
Katmadi, has gone over to Rao’s side. 


■ Sftaram KdprI: A popular compromise candidate . 
because of his advanced age and infirm health. He is 
known as a Rao loyalist and is not unacceptable to the 
dissidents. His supporters say that the Congress needs to 
regain the old Harijan-backward base in the cow-belt. Kesri 
poses as the champion of the backwards and could 
therefore, win back their support 
This is dubious. How many backwards have heard of 
Kesri? His few supporters died many decades ago. 


■ A.K. Antony: Those who. believe that fl» Congress 
is in trouble because of corruption cases say tiiiat Antony— 
3 man who ta more concerned about his repulatlon than he 
is atxiut money or good governance, for thid matter— 
would be the perfect choice once Narasimha Rao’s tevwers 
lead him away to a well-deserved retirement. 

But Antony is a lousy admrnistrator; would be a dead 
loss In the cow-belt; has few supporters outside of Kerala; 
and made a complete mess of the party's campaign In 
Kerala in the last election. 


■ Chandra Shakhan: The obvious choice. He wants 
to ioln the Congress and the Congress needs a leadar. He - 
has already had two meetings with Narasimha Raobtifi^ 
that talk of Shekhar'taking over as Congress prssidahtjljas 
made the rounds, Rao has suddenly lost all IhteifMih ' 
letting him into the party. .« . .' 

Chandra Shekhar's strength is his greatest weakons:" 
hewouidbeaneffectiveleaderinthedimH}eltbat.fha^fa'' ' . 
whyGongressmeninUPand0ihar,,wltoarauaadtdrav!itig:';v. 
the»rownw^,doliiotwamhlitttololR. ' ;f.r 


a f«W Mys rasOf’ he 
knowKindi. . 

It was b«te.Md thq home 
iirihteter"p«m;i^ Kb observ¬ 
ed dtat ittis-:w8t 

knoav 



imlfRlH ^hijptiiT iliff mlnc iilii^ 


d>at the' Prime Minister was, 
reading out Hindi written ia 
Kann^ ^^‘7 But, he said 
magni^itp?ut3y,.if you want 
ril read duit 6dt as wdl. 


Pttiilleltyttta 

pile# 

■ R^lway ' minister 
Bam Vilas Paswtm 
tun. be<m acknowledged as a 
clever handler of the media. 
But as minister faehas swiias- 
sedhintttdf. 

tie doesnH haye to t^ 
tepdttere (hi junkets, or tuBd 
out contracts to 
proprietors. Isn’t die railway 
ministry’s advextisiog 
budget :si;q9iw^ 10 Idgh- 
light its ‘ perfomwice? 
Paswan h hand^g out {saM 
. advertising - u> newsiM^ieft^ 
»^ity[iy the ‘sqiRUer citef. 
pubUciii^Jijs -i^b^buiiQb 
of jcoofse die ilathvgy 
.nditistry’s — tb the mnwi^, 
.sector. .i;. 

' So«yeiyoA^isha|^v'niili= 
, iul wyenuf of siudl'newi^-, 
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LETTERS 



In a frank mood against such an opportun 
-- tic tie-up. 

T he free-wheeling inter- , ^ 

view of Jayalalitha made ‘ 

absorbing reading (Talking 8*'^^ “ 

frankly, 14—21 Septem- 

bcr^ Contrarv to what has Subhashree Sathuraman, 

L,onirary lo wnai nas 

been written about her so far, 

the former Tamil Nadu chief ■ The interview of Jaya 
minister came across as a per- tha revealed the powert'u 

son who is a victim of her sur- effect the media can have 

roundings. She was c.sed as a the public mind. By her c 
shield by self-seeking indivi- admission, her party's 
duals who made hay while neglect of the Tamil med 

she twk the flak. had a devastating effect t 

It also comes out clearly the AI ADMK’s noH 

JayalalltiMi: paying a priea for alienating herself from 
thepeepla 


how difficult it is for a 
woman to survive in the 
vortex of Indian politics. 
Jayalalitha had to prove her¬ 
self time and again that she 
was no less capable than any 
of her male colleagues. In 
order to stay in public memo¬ 
ry, she had to abandon her 
friends and associates, had to 
bow to the wishes of her par- 
tymen with regard to the 
AIADMK’s alliance with 
the Congress, even though 
her judgement cautioned 
against such an opportunis¬ 
tic tie-up. 

I am sure that she will 
bounce back in the near futu¬ 
re and give a fitting reply to 
her critics. 

Subhashree Sethuraman, 
Madras (Tamil Nadu) 

■ The interview of Jayalali¬ 
tha revealed the powerful 
effect the media can have on 
the public mind. By her own 
admission, her party's 
neglect of the Tamil media 
had a devastating effect on 
the AIADMK'snoll 











prospects. 

But her neglect of the ver¬ 
nacular media also betrays 
her disregard for the man on 
the street. And no political 
party or leader can af ford to 
do so. Jayalalitha’s poll deba¬ 
cle has set an example politi¬ 
cal leaders should keep in 
mind. 

In recent times, there has 
been a number of leaders 
who are back-door entrants 
into the corridors of power. 
They never had any political 
base. Only closeness to 
power centres had kept them 
in the limelight. Jaya’s 
I plight is a pointer to the fact 
j that such politicians can 
never thrive. In politics, like 
in any other field, you have 
to sweat it out. 

RIshIDIang, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 

What’s in a 
name 

V ir Sanghvi de.serves 
kudos for the candid 
write-up on the renaming 
fever that has gripped the 
country (Name game, 18 — 
24 August). 

With reference to Bombay, 
there could not have been a 
more sinister move to mur¬ 
der the cosmopolitan out¬ 
look of this great city. In try¬ 
ing^ vindicate his stand on 
the renaming of Bombay, 

Bal Thackeray hops from 
one argument to another, all 
of them quite unconvincing. 

In fact, it goes to prove his 
pettiness and bankruptcy of 
ideas and portrays him as a 
leader with parochial views. 
After all, why should one of 
the most vibrant and glitziest 
cities of the world be named 
after a local deity—a certain 
Mumba Devi — the histori¬ 
cal veracity of which is itself 
ambiguous. And if colonial 
corruption is to be removed, 
why not also demolish the 
Victoria Terminus—inci¬ 
dentally, the second most- 
photographed structure in 
India after the Taj—a lively | 



Bal Thackeray: on a 
I renaming apree 

testi mony of colon i al 
hegemony. 

All right, other cities in 
India have been renamed 
and the heavens didn't fall as 
a consequence, but then, 
they were not world cities 
but Bombay, nay, Mumbai, 
is and remains one of the few 
cities that is widely known 
outside India. It is the com¬ 
mercial capital of India, the 
gateway to India’s financial 
resources, and the largest 
film industry in the world 
and that is what makes a 
difference. 

Lastly, if at all Mr Thacke¬ 
ray is concerned about throw¬ 
ing off the colonial 
hangover, why doesn’t he 
rcspell his surname from the 
anglicised ‘Thackeray’ to 
the more Hindu-ised and 
Indianised ‘Thakare’? 

NIahIt Shukla, Chandrapura 
(Bihar) 

Media power 

V ir Sanghvi has rightly 
pointed out in his 
column that former Prime 
Ministers like Rajiv Gandhi 
and Narasimha Rao failed to 
interact effectively with the 
people through the media 
(Prime Ministers and the 
media,4 —10 August 1996). 

Rao held very few press 
conferences during his tenu¬ 
re as the Prime Minister. He 
also rarely gave interviews 
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to newspapers and magazi¬ 
nes. As a result Rao remain¬ 
ed detached and aloof from 
the people, and today, he is 
paying a heavy price for this. 

The problem is that our 
PMs have failed to apprecia¬ 
te the credibility of the 
media among the people. 
They have failed to realise 
that the Fourth Estate perfor¬ 
ms the role of a watchdog in 
a democracy. 

It is time that politicians, 
like film stars, realised that 
the media can make or break 
their careers. Politicians like 
Jayalalitha, who was the 
uncrowned queen of Tamil 
Nadu, had to eat humble pie 
for ignoring the media. It 


an ugly one. And going by 
what’s happening in the 
country, things are bound to 
worsen. However, the blame 
for this lies less on the 
bureaucrats and more on the 
politicians they serve. 

Today, bureaucrats arc 
working under tremendous 
pressure from politicians. In 
fact, they are at times compel¬ 
led to carry out the orders of 
politicians, even if they are 
against the interests of the 
people. In the process, the 
bureaucracy is not only poli¬ 
ticised, but many officers 
become corrupt as well. 

Surely, the bureaucrats 
cannot be blamed for the 
mess. After all, if they don’t 



Naraslmlia Rao; tad nmlla ralatlons 


was again the media which 
exposed Taslimuddin. lead¬ 
ing to his resignation from 
the Union Cabinet. 

It’s time politicians realis¬ 
ed the role of the media in 
shaping their careers. 

L SItBlakshmi, Madras (Tamil 
Nadu) 


Politicians are 
to blame 


T he rust has finally appear¬ 
ed on the steel frame of 
India. No wonder, the admi¬ 
nistration of the country is 
collapsing and corruption 
has become the order of the 
day (Yes minister, (15 — 21 
September). 

Unfortunately, the chang¬ 
ing face of the bureaucracy is 


obey the orders of the politi¬ 
cians, they are either transfer¬ 
red out or suspended. Unless 
the bureaucracy is de- 
politicised, the country will 
soon be plunged in turmoil. 
Ramaah Raddy, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


Justico doiayed 


T he victims of the 1984 
anti-Sikh riots have at 
last been handed out justice 
Never mind if it came a bit 
too late {Twelve years after, 

8—14 September). 

The entire Sikh communi¬ 
ty in Delhi and elsewhere 
was held guilty for no fault 
of their own. Thanks to mob 
frenzy, thousands of Sikh 
men, women and children 
were brutally killed and their 



Soma ttaM who ourvlvod tta riots: unondliig mlsory 


homes plundered. And the 
worst part of this .sordid tra¬ 
gedy was the dcvil-may-care 
altitude of some of the ruling 
party politicians of the time. 
Even Rajiv Gandhi, one of 
the more .sensible politicia¬ 
ns, had said, "When the earth 
shakes, some trees are bound 
to fall." If it hadn’t been 
for the sincere efforts of poli¬ 
ticians like Madan Lai Khu- 
■rana, the instigators of the 
anti-Sikh riots would not 
have been behind bars even 


today. But the leaders who 
were responsible for the 
attacks on the Sikhs in Delhi 
are still at large. But even this 
justice has .smoothened the 
ruffled feathers of the Sikhs. 
SahaU Guha, Calcutta (Wast 
Bangal) 


Biased view 


T he article. Between the 
lines (8 —14 Septem¬ 
ber), was aimed at discredit¬ 
ing the National Library initi- 


Time’s up 
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LETTERS 



Tlio National Library: at the contra of a controvoray 


aied by a group of people 
with vested interests and a 
few misguided employees. It 
is a calculated move to crip¬ 
ple the present developmen¬ 
tal activities of the library 
which are acclaimed by regu¬ 
lar users or to shift the library 
to some other place on such 
false, motivated and malici¬ 
ous reports. 

The report is refuted by 
giving topic-wise comments 
below: 

■ The security of the library 
is now much strengthened 
and there i s no trace of any 
shanty in the compound. 
.There are also no illegal acti¬ 
vities, The confidential 
report of the then security 
officer. Shei Singh (who reti¬ 
red after getting six months 
extension and not removed 
as reported), was administra¬ 
tively dealt with. The order 
of the then librarian issued in 
1992 was never implement¬ 
ed and no serious attempt 
was made while issuing the 
order. To cite such an oft- 
repeated baseless news is 
ridiculous. 

■ RupaMukheijee’s 
appointment was duly vetted 
in the Joint Consultative 
Machinery (JCM) meeting 
of the ministry of human 
resources development 
which was chaired by the 
secTOtar)', department of cul¬ 
ture, and attended by the 
joint secretary and director 
(administration). Similarly, 
Shyamal Chakralxmy’s 
appointment in the canteen 
is in order under the guidan¬ 
ce of the ministry. 

■ The report on the director 
by unnecessarily bringing in 
the IIT Kharagpur’s case is 
out of context. The matter is 
a classic example of someo¬ 
ne’s personal vindictiveness 
and jealousy against the 
director, Dr D. N. Baneijee. 

A major penalty has been 
imposed arbitrarily on him 
by serving false charges 
which arc not prov^. As the 


matter is sub-judice, no 
further comment is 
advisable. 

■ Before the present direc¬ 
tor joined, the selection of 
book purchases was carried 
out by the librarian and her 
two deputies. There were 
many duplications and no 
proper justice was given to 
emerging new subjects. 
There was no evidence of a 
"team of renowned acade¬ 
mics" to vet the selections. 
To make the selections 
broad-based, the present 
director arranged for a few 
book exhibitions in the libra¬ 
ry by renowned book sup¬ 


pliers. Any scholar or staff 
could recommend for pur¬ 
chase as per general guidan¬ 
ce of the library. The present 
system is running well and 
this system has been institut¬ 
ed for the first time in the his¬ 
tory of the National Library. 
The readers* participation in. 
book purchase has been 
acclaimed by all. 


■ As regards the microfilm 
project, the reporters have 
mixed up the issue with the 
Book Delivery Act. The 
Library of Congress, 
Washington DC, USA, offer¬ 
ed to microfilm about 4,000 


manuscripts only against 
certain terms and conditions. 
Unfortunately, there were 
some disputed terms which 
were not acceptable to the 
staff of the library. However, 
the matter is under 
negotiation. 

■ Lastly, about the budget. 
The non-plan budget, which 
covers the entire maintenan¬ 
ce of the library, is too 
meagre and hence more is 
demanded to meet the infla¬ 
tion. The plan budget of 
‘Printing and Publication* 
was not fully used as there 
was no worth of materials to 
be published. The library 
authority could have 
exhausted the budget easily 
as it was done in the past in 
wasteful expenditure for 
which there are serious audit 
objections for unsold publi¬ 
cations. The reporters 
should have done some 
homework before writing 
such a misleading and inco- 
rect report. 

OMBanBrjee, director, 
National Library, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 

■ There is no doubt that the 
facilities offered by the 
National Library is 
deteriorating rapidly and the 
management seems to be 
blissfully oblivious of what 
is happening within the 
premises. It is common 
experience to be given a 
"book not found" slip after 
spending hours waiting for it 
and it is experiences like 
these that have angered the 
people. 

llie article has exposed 
many a racket in the library 
and it’s time the authorities 
took note of the allegations. 
They should go in for a joint 
investigation by the CBl and 
the Comptroller ^ Auditor 
General of India so that the 
people indulging in these 
unlawful activities can be 
brought to book. This 
premier institution deserves 
to be saved at all costs. 
SumlyaBlafMS, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 
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SIGHTg^ SOUND 



R K LAXMAN/THf TtMES OF INDIA 


■ I shall go rhe day I have to go After 1 am no more, you will say here lies buned a man who was 
a true Indian and died for the nation 

FAROOQ ABDUI LAii National Confereme president after a ret ent grenade attack on him 

■ They should first define greater autonomy and whether this autonomy would be different trom 
what Farooq Abdullah was demanding 

LK ADVANI BJP prtsident criticising the central government s decision to t(i\e greater autonomy to 
Kashmir 

■ I saved the country Rs 2,000 crore by bringing down international bids through pnee benefits 
and here I am being hauled up forjust about Rs I 8 crore 


MILESTONES 


Btaatt, senior advoeiue, as 
adefidomi 

sodeiitor*genend of India. 
ttienitpoinMmt was 
aoaotnxxid on 
l^Sop4NIAler.He 
assumedi^ceon 16 
Scomber, 

AM)0||lfiOsK.C. 

Miifal. loember of the 
fiitni^ance RegOlaioty 

as chairman of 
OthdtttlMsurance 
Cwporadon.Mittid's 
ai^t^^Kmentwas 
amiohhbed by the central 
gomtuanenton 18 
September. 

fOlUDtbythePimjab 
an attempt to 
libdtKXftxmer Indian 
oitketlttar Kapil Oev, on 
16 SqNembesr. The plot 



came to tight with the 
anest of a Kashmiri 
mflitssit in Punjab. 


S U K H R A M, former telecom miniuer 



■ Mr Vaghela has always been a 
self-promotei at the cost of the party’s 
interests and knowing him well 1 can say 
for sure that the Congress will rue the day it 
(entered into an association with him. 

KESHUBHAI Patel, BJP vice president on the 
political impasse in Gujarat 


ARMimOiSukh 

Ram, former Union 
minister, on 17 
Septenrirer, by the CBI, 
immediaidy ajPter his 
amvat in New Delhi 
horn London. 


■LlOTIDs Prime 
MmisterHJD. Deve 
Oowda, unqrposed, to 
(he R^a^td)ha, on 21 
Septemher, from 
Kidtn^a. 


■ By now corruption has become our birthnght How can you even think of challenging India’s 
leadership in this matter*^ 

SHATRUOHAN SlNHA. film star turned BJPpolittuan 

■ After you eat, dnnk and sleep with a man, it’s a great feeling to still want to be with him. 
POOJA BHAT T.filmactress 


'IWIKH Sunil Maitta, 
vuecan communist 


leaiecendCPkM) 
lithurohientber. on 18 
liber, in (jrdcutta. 


He was69. Maitra was a 
fbrnier dtakman the 
Pid>lic Accounts 
(Committee. 
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COUNTERPOINT 


VIR SANGHVI 



VHP supporters: raking up the Mathura-Kashi issues 

AYODHYA 

REVISITED 

Does Vajpayee have the guts to condemn the 

VHP? 


Last week, the 
Vishwa Hindu Par- 
ishad (VHP) took a 
party of journalists 
to Mathura. The 
VHP wished to 
draw the media’s 
attention to a 
mosque located 
near a Krishna tem¬ 
ple in that town. It claimed that the loca¬ 
tion and management of the mosque 
made it difficult for Krishan hhakts to 
enter their temple. 

The Mathura issue has been raised in 
tandem with its traditional counterpart; 
the Kashi problem. In this case, the VHP 
claims that a fully functioning mosque 
poses enormous problems for a nearby 
temple mainly because it is situated on 
land that is really part of the temple 
complex. 

Property disputes are a regular feature 
of Indian life. And though real estate 
squabbles of a religious nature are slight¬ 
ly more complex, they are not particular¬ 
ly different. Perhaps the management of 
the Mathura mosque does obstruct the 
Krishan bhakts. And perhaps the Kashi 



temple does own a part of the land on 
which the mosque is loc^d. 

It is hard to decide what the truth is 
without hearing both sides of the story. 
Certainly, the Mathura case is particular¬ 
ly complex. In the eaiiy 1970s the tem¬ 
ple and the mosque came to an understan¬ 
ding about which area belonged to 
whom. This arrangement endured till 
the mid-1980s when a riot broke out but 
a new compromise was reached and 
peace restored. 

By then however, the dispute had 
acquired a new and more worrying 
dimension. The way the VHP saw it, the 
problem was not one of access or owner¬ 
ship. It was one of faith. The reason the 
Mathura temple and the surrounding 
area were important was because it was 
in this area that Lord Krishna was bom. 

Of course, there was no historical evi¬ 
dence — or no convincing evidence at 
any rate — to prove that this was the 
birthplace. But a large number of Indi¬ 
ans ^lieved it to be so. In matters of 
faith, historical evidence is not 
important: belief is enough. 

If all of this sounds familiar, then you 
will not be surprised by the name that the 


The Mathura (left) and Kashi temples: 

VHP uses when it wants to refer to the 
disputed area. 

It calls It Krishnajanmasthan. 

F ew disputes can have divided India 
as completely and as unnecessarily 
as the fuss over Ramjanmabhoomi. The 
essential ingredients of the Mathura pro¬ 
blem are the same as they were in Ayo- 
dhya. The VHP, a mosque, a temple, the 
claim to be the birthplace of a Hindu god 
and a complete disregard of historical 
accuracy in the ncUiie of faith. And the 
solution that is proposed is exactly the 
same: shift the mosque. 

When it came to Ramjanmabhoomi, 
many of us took the line that even if Ram 
had not been born on that spot, even if a 
temple had not been destroyed to build 
the mosque, it was in the interests of the 
Muslim community to enter into negotia¬ 
tions and to consider some kind of 
compromise. 

We argued that the Babri Masjid was 
not worth fighting over and that by refus¬ 
ing to enter into some kind of arrange¬ 
ment, the Muslim leadership risked turn¬ 
ing the mosque into a symbol of minori- 
t> appeasement and the Hindu backlash. 

At that time, many Muslims respond¬ 
ed that it was not the Babri Masjid that 
mattered. Yes, all right, it was just ano¬ 
ther mosque while Hindus claimed that 
the spot marked the birthplace of a great 
god. But the moment Muslims said that 
they were willing to relocate the 
mosque, a sort of saffron domino effect 
would come into play and they would be 
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the VHP’S agenda 

forced to abandon one mosque after ano¬ 
ther on similar grounds. 

They pointed out that the VHP had 
already identified Mathura and Kashi as 
suitable locations for Ayodhya-style agi¬ 
tations. Muslims could not, therefore, 
afford to give way on the Babri Masjid. 

This argument was repeatedly put to 
the BJP leadership by the media. With¬ 
out exception, theparty Vs senior leaders 
— L.K. Advani, A.B. Vajpayee, Murli 
Manohar Joshi, etc. — reiterated that 
I Mathura and Kashi were VHP issues. 
They were not on the BJP agenda and 
Muslims were mistaken about the domi¬ 
no effect. 

I was never terribly con¬ 
vinced by this assuran¬ 
ce. Hadn't Ayodhya been 
a VHP issue as well? 

That didn’t stop the BJP 
from clambering onto the 
rath when there were 
votes to be garnered. 

My doubts grew in the 
aftermath of the Ayodhya 
demolition. 1 still remem¬ 
ber the scene in the Lok 
Sabha after L.K. Advani 
^ was arrested. BJP mem¬ 
bers stormed the well of 
I the House and prevented 
the proceedings from tak¬ 
ing place. 

One of their slogans 
had a familiar ring to it. It 
^ was, ” Yeh to keval jhaan- 
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ki hai, Kashi Mathura haaki hai ” 

Thai’s right. The old VHP issue was 
now a BJP slogan. And far from backing 
down after the Ayodhya debacle, the 
BJP was actually flaunting its willing¬ 
ness to create more trouble on the same 
kind of issue. 

Though the BJP has been quiet about 
Malhura-Kashi since then, the issue did 
crop up as a VHP agitation during the 
brief life of the BJP-siipporied Mayawa¬ 
ti government in UP. It protested when 
Mayawati refused to pcrniil a puja at the 
mandir and that refusal was linked — in 
some accounts, at least — to the BJP’s 
decision to withdraw support to her 
government. 


After Ayodhya, we 
know the pattern. The 
VHP raises the issues, the 
BJP distances itself from 
the demands and then 
when the time is right, 
makes the issues its own. 

The VHP has now rais¬ 
ed the Mathura issue 
again. And 1 wonder how 
the ^JP will react. It has 
portrayed itself as a mode¬ 
rate party that has left the 
madness of the Ayodhya 
years behind and moved 
to the middle ground 
unde^the leadership of 
A.B. Vajpayee. 

It is easy enough to test 
the BJP’s new-found 
moderation. Under Adva¬ 
ni, the formula was 
always the same: distan¬ 
ce yourself from the VHP 
but never condemn 
its demands — you never kno'Ov 
when you will need them. 

If the party has really changed, then 
there is a simple enough test. Even a per¬ 
son who is sympathetic to the VHP’s 
claims on Mathura and Kashi will reco- 
gni.se that there are many ways of resolv¬ 
ing disputes without insisting that 
mosques are shifted or destroyed. 

It cannot take much for Atal Behari 
Vajpayee — so moderate and reasona¬ 
ble in his public statements—to see that 
what the VHP is asking for poses a threat 
to the stability of India. All he has to do 
is to condemn the VHP’s objective. 

He needs to say that it is quite intolera¬ 
ble for one community to keep 
demanding that another 
shift its places of worship 
and that the BJP guaran¬ 
tees to the Muslims that it 
will oppose any attempt 
to move or demolish the 
Mathura and Kashi 
mosques. 

Simple enough? I 
think so. If Vajpayee 
wants to indicate that his 
BJP is different then he 
must condemn what 
Advani would only dist¬ 
ance him.self from. 

Will he do it? I don’t 
know. But I rather think 
that we will judge him on 
the decision he comes to 
on issues such as this 
one. • 
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PERSONAUTY 



C .M. Ibrahim is an ordinary 
man with one exceptional 
talent: he has the gift of the 
gab. The man can. literally, 
talk his way into anything. 
Sometimes even into trouble. 

There has been ample display of this 
skill ever since Ibrahim took over as 
Prime Minister H.D. Deve Gowda’s 
principal hatchet man. Okay, he shot his 
mouth off about the Defamation Bill, 
landed in a widely-reported soup 


Talkii^ tall 

CM. Ibrahim has emerged as the Prime 
Minister* s man for all seasons 


and backed off. But 
what is important is that it 
is the same skill which 
sees Ibrahim fulfilling 
such diverse roles as tran¬ 
slating Gowda’s spee¬ 
ches into flowery Urdu 
one day and brokering a 
meeting with Bal Thacke¬ 
ray on another. 

Till six months ago, 
not many outside Karna¬ 
taka had heard of Deve 
Gowda, fewer still knew 
about Ibrahim. Now, 
with Gowda at the helm, 
his protege has become 
the second-most import¬ 
ant man in the country. 
As Ibrahim scurries 
about sweet-talking 
troublesome leaders of 
the coalition into 
acquiescence and gene¬ 
rally warding off trouble - 
to Gowda’s unsteady | 
government, the question | 
arises: who is this ^ 
Ibrahim? “ 



"A political chameleon," snorts a Con¬ 
gress leader from Karnataka. "He is an 
ambitious man who can change colours 
so fast that he appears acceptable to eve¬ 
ryone." That includes not just changing 
affiliation as often as he changes his 
Tcrylene white shirt. It also involves 
appearing as a moderate Muslim to Hin¬ 
dus while posing as h hard-core funda¬ 
mentalist to the Muslim population. 

The 46-year-old Ibrahim has built his 
political career purely on his felicity 
with words. When he entered politics as 
a socialist in the early 70s, former chief 
minister Veerendra Patil took Ibrahim 
into the then Congress(O) as the party 
desperately needed an articulate Muslim 
leader in the state. 

A flamboyant, young and articulate 
Ibrahim more than fit the bill. If the 
crowd was largely Hindu, he would 
quote extensively from such sources as 


C.M. Ibrahim has built his political ci 

the Ramayan and the Mahabharat in 
faultless Kannada. And if the crowd was 
Muslim, he would cite examples from 
the Koran in Urdu just as easily. Either 
way, he could work a crowd up as no one 
else could. The more he hit the headli¬ 
nes. the faster Ibrahim rose up the party 
ladder. 

Then, he went over to R. Gundu 
Rao’s side and Joined the Congress. 
After a controversial stint as minister 
which ended with hfs resignation, Ibra¬ 
him’s political career started slipping 
into oblivion. He lobbied for tickets to 
the Lok Sabha and the Karnataka Assem¬ 
bly, for a seat in the Rajya Sabha and for 
various other posts. But nothing seemed 
to work. Jaffer Sharief was too strong an 
opponent and mentors like Patil had 
been sidelined within the Congress. 


r purely on his felicity with words 

n 1994, Ibrahim made, what is turning 
out to be, his wisest political move. He 
walked out of the Congress and joined 
the Janata Dal. While that alone would 
not have pushed him into prominence, 
what did were the long hours he spent 
waiting in H.D. Deve Gowda’s living 
room. It paid off when Gowda, who had 
chosen to contest the Assembly polls 
from the Muslim-dominated Ramanaga- 
ram constituency, entrusted the task of 
wooing the Muslims to Ibrahim. 

This is just what Ibrahim had been 
waiting for. He put his gift of the gab to 
use again and delivered splendidly. The 
reward he received was the president¬ 
ship of the state unit of the Janata Dal. 
Since then, there has been no stopping 
C.M. Ibrahim. 

Today, with many Muslim leaders lar- 
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gely discredited (like Jaffer Sharief) or 
pushed into playing regional roles (like 
Mufti Mohammad Sayced), Ibrahim is 
I all set to don the mantle of the leader of 
I his community. 

I "It is a wonder of democracy that 
I people like Ibrahim get to be where they 
are today/' says a leader of the Janata 
Dal. "If he gets to be considered as a 
significant leader of the Muslim commu¬ 
nity, it will be not just a wonder but a 
miracle." 

There is reason for 
such scepticism. Ibrahim 
has not exactly covered 
himself in glory in Karna¬ 
taka. If anything, his past 
is extremely shady. 

While whispered specula¬ 
tions have largely center¬ 
ed around the man's 
sexual orientation (a 
weekly recently ran a 
whole article about it), 
allegations have been 
openly made about the 
criminal activities of 
some of his family 
members. 

One such allegation 
revolved around one of 
Ibrahim’s brothers. 

When Ibrahim was in the 
state Cabinet, it was alleg¬ 
ed that his brother 
brought a woman from 
Bhadravathi and raped 
her in the 

minister’s house. The case never saw the 
f light of the day since the lady in question 
refused to testify before the courts. The 
I allegations raised so much criticism that 
when Ibrahim later went to Bhadravathi 
to file his nomination papers, a crowd of 
protestors blocked his way. Ibrahim had 
to return to Bangalore without filing his 
papers. 

Even his tenure as minister was far 
from glorious. But what really landed 
him in trouble was the sanctioning of lic¬ 
ences to more than a dozen flour mills in 
one day. The Opposition raised such a 
hue and cry over this issue that Ibrahim 
was forced to resign. 

In between, of course, was the trouble 
Ibrahim created when he put his foot in 
the mouth yet again. Once, upon retum- 
> ing from a trip to the Middle-East, he 
boated that the Rolex watch he had 
been presented was as good as a visa. 
When this gave rise to allegations that he 
was cither a spy for some Middle-East 
country or he had connections with the 


underworld, Ibrahim beat a hasty retreat. 

There were other controversial state¬ 
ments as well. In a campaign speech, 
Ibrahim claimed that Indira Gandhi was 
nothing more than "an international pro¬ 
stitute". And on another occasion, he 
announced that he was "a Muslim first 
and everything else second". 

T hough Ibrahim likes to portray him¬ 
self as secular, he is not beyond tak¬ 
ing a stance in the name of religion. Noth- 


Deve Gowda needs C.M. 
Ibrahim not only to give a 
Muslim face to his 
ministiy, but aiso to have 
an articuiate person who 
can act as his iinguistic 
and poitticai iink with other 
ieaders 


ing can illustrate it better thujui the pas¬ 
sion he managed to rouse among the 
Muslims against the Deccan Herald for 
inadvertently headlining a short story as 
"Mohammad The Idiot". The jehad that 
Ibrahim led ended with the death of 
more than a dozen Muslims in police fir¬ 
ing in Bangalore and Mysore. 

But to be fair to the man, it is to Ibra¬ 
him’s credit that the festering Idgah Mai- 
dan issue was resolved amicably. Soon 


after taking over as chief of the state Jana¬ 
ta Dal, Ibr^m moved to sort out the dis¬ 
pute over the hoisting of the national 
flag at the Idgah Maidan in Hubli. He 
ensured that the matter did not snowball 
into something as big astheBabriMasjid 
issue. 

Electorally, Ibrahim’s record is 
mixed. He has personally won only one 
electoral battle in his entire career. But it 
is he who has largely fashioned many of 
the Dal’s victories in the elections held 


in the state since he took over as 
president. 

Would that then make him a political 
heavyweight? Not if one goes by what 
political analysts in Karnataka have to 
say. "He has always been, at best, a mere 
counterweight," says one. "He has 
grown politically by being on the right 
side whenever anyone needed a Muslim^ 
face to counter another Muslim leader." 

Right now, Deve Gowda needs Ibra¬ 
him not only to give a Muslim face to his 
ministiy, but also to have an articulate 
person who can act as his linguistic and 
political link with the other leaders. 

Ibrahim, with his gift of the gab, has 
talked himself into the role which fits 
him perfectly. Chances arc that he will 
continue to be Gowda’s prime mover. 
That is, as long as he does not shoot his 
mouth off again. Till then, one might as 
well get used to seeing that wide, toothy 
grin. For C.M. Ibrahim is very much the 
man of the moment. • 

Qmtri Isnkm^h/Bmngtaoem 



Deve Dowda and C.M. ibraliini (secend from rlgM) at a fnnetion 


•UNOAV 29 September---^ October 1996 
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Take cover 

Central India’s thinning forests point to a skewed national policy 


S omething is grievously wrong 
with India's forest management 
policy, it would seem. Nowhere 
is this more pbvious than in Madhya 
Pradesh. The state which had 1,72,460 
sq.km of forest at the lime of its forma¬ 
tion in 1956, has a meagre 1,35,164 
sq.km today in spite of the swelling^ 
ranks of forest officers. On an average, 
about 1,000 sq.km forests are decimated 
^Dually. 

The forest cover lost 
over the last 39 years, des¬ 
pite plan allocations, fore¬ 
ign assistance like the 
Ford Foundation Social 
Forestry Project and 
attendant tall claims is at 
least 37,296 sq.km. The 
latest afforestation input 
is a nine-year, Rs 
795-crore World Bank- 
aided project. 

Thirty-nine years ago, 
a single chief conservator 
of forests (CCF), aided 
by two deputies, manag¬ 
ed a sprawling 1,72,460 
sq.km stretch which was 
supposed to be India's 
richest forest estate. 

Today, a top-heavy esta¬ 
blishment comprising 
three principal chief con¬ 
servators of forests 
(PCCF), four additional 
PCCFs and a dozen CCFs 
looks after a vastly reduc¬ 
ed forest patch no bigger 
than 1,35,164 sq.km. 

These are the latest figu¬ 
res provided by the Fore¬ 
st Survey of India (FSI) 
and the ministry of envi¬ 
ronment and forests in 
The State of Forest 
Report, 1995, 

The last FSI report, 
released in 1993, had put 
the state’s forest cover at 
1,35,396 sq.km. Since then, there has 
been a decline of 232 sq.km. Though the 
rate of decimation has come down, it is 
still the biggest loser, with Andhra 
Pradesh, Orissa and Bihar close behind 
where the area under forests has come 


down by 144 sq.km, 38 sq.km and 26 
sq.km, respectively between 1993 and 
1995. 

The national forest policy prescribes 
a forest cover on at least 33 per cent of 
the total geographical area. According 
to the MP forest department, the state 
has a forest cover of 35 per cent. But the 
FSI has found this to be 30.48 percent. 

The state forest minister, Shiv Netam, 


attributed the forest loss to "the heavy 
biotic pressure in the form of grazing 
because of the presence of a large num¬ 
ber of livestock in the forest fringes". 
Presently, three-fourths of the state is 
timber-starved while there is fuel and 


fodder famine in two-thirds of the state, 
department sources say. 

Between 1993 and 1995, the forest 
cover was worst hit in the tribal districts 
of Bastar, Sarguja, East and West 
Nimar, Chhindwara, Bilaspur, Sagar 
andSeoni. » 

It is against this dismal backdrop that 
the state government has joined hands 
with World Bank to chalk out a strategy 
According to Amiya 
Kumar Dutta, a senior 
IFS officer and director 
of the project, "The pro¬ 
ject has four main compo¬ 
nents: management deve¬ 
lopment, forest develop¬ 
ment, research and exten¬ 
sion, and bio-diversity 
conservation." 

The Joint Forestry 
Management project has 
been defined as the shar¬ 
ing of products, responsi¬ 
bilities, control and 
decision-making over for¬ 
est lands between the for¬ 
est department and the 
locals. 

The exercise has high¬ 
lighted the need to 
change the adversarial 
relationship between the 
forest department and the 
people, especially the tri- 
bals. Perhaps, that is why 
the forest minister in the 
state talks about amend¬ 
ment in the Forest Protec¬ 
tion Act and making it 
more pro-development 
and people oriented. 

About half of the 
75,000 villages in the 
state are located in or 
around the jungles. The 
per capita forest area had 
come down from 0.66 
hectare in 1956 to 0.25 
hectare in 1989, a 64 per cent decli¬ 
ne. Hence, the government has no alter¬ 
native but to sc^k the cooperation of 
people who have a sizeable presence 
near the forests. • 
D0§hd09pSMX0M^/Bho§M 



Denudation of Madhya Pradesh forests: laid bare 
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Some are thoughtfully priced. 
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Cause for concern 


Pakistan's efforts to control Afghanistan spell trouble for the entire region 


Obviously there is no end to Afghanistan’s 
^ agony. More than seven years after the with¬ 
drawal of the last Soviet soldier, the luck¬ 
less country is in much worse shape than 
before. It continues to be ravaged by a 
brutal civil war among the various Mujahi- 
deen groups which were once united in the 
fight against the foreign invader from the 
north. For some time a stand-off of sorts had come to be establi¬ 
shed among rival groups, splintered largely along ethnic lines 
and struggling for supremacy. In fact the position of the Rabba- 
ni government in Kabul had been strengthened, suddenly and 
unexpectedly, by the inclusion in it, as Prime Minister, of Gul- 
buddin Hekmatyar, at one time Rabbani’s arch foe and the 
most favoured protege of Pakistan. 

Now, however, the conflict has flared up gravely, as a 
result of startling military advances made by Pakistan-based 
Taliban determined to impose on Afghanistan the most rigid 
Islalnic dispensa¬ 

tion. Disregarding intensifi¬ 
ed international efforts to 
find a political solution to 
I the Afghan imbroglio, and 
with Pakistan’s full support, 
the Taliban embarked on a 
major military offensive and 
quickly achieved remarka¬ 
ble victories. 

Of these the most spec¬ 
tacular is the capture of the 
strategically vital eastern 
city of Jalalabad. This gives 
the Taliban the control of the 
Peshawar-Kabul highway 
which is the lifeline for supp- 
lies to the Afghan capital 
from the Pakistani side. The 
Taliban has also captured 
territory that can give it access towards Kabul 
also from the east, in addition to its earlier 
bases to the south and the south-west. 

In fact, as I write this, the government in 
Kabul has announced that it has “beaten 
back" a massive Taliban attack on the Afghan 
capital. The Taliban’s total silence on the sub¬ 
ject is a virtual confirmation of the Rabbani 
regime’s claim. 

Military experts knowledgeable about the 
ground situation in Afghanistan believe th?* 
there is no foreseeable danger of the Taliban 
overrunning Kabul. They point out that the 
Taliban’s gains so far are at the expense of 
Hekmatyar and his Hisb-e-Islami group. 

Kabul’s defences are now being led once 


. ir- 


Afghanistan continues 
to be ravaged by a 
brutal civil war. 

Disregarding 
international efforts to 
find a solution to the 
imbroglio, and with 
Pakistan’s full support, 
the Taliban has 
embarked on a major 
military offensive 


again by Ahmad Shah Masood, an undoubted military 
wizard. 

Kabul’s main problem, and an acute one, is going to be in 
relation to essential supplies, especially now that bitter winter 
is about to begin. With the main highway from Peshawar chok¬ 
ed oft at Jalalabad, the only alternative route available to 
Kabul is the Salang Pass on Afghanistan’s border on the 
north. At the height of winter, however, the flow of supplies 
can become problematic through the Salang Pass. 

Pakistan’s objectives in Afghanistan’s are manifest and so 
are their implications, strategic and political, for Afgha¬ 
nistan’s other neighbours, indeed for the region as a whole. 
No one is taken in by Benazir Bhutto’s denial of any Pakistani 
help to the Taliban or interference in Afghanistan. Kabul has 
alleged that at the time of the Taliban attack on Jalalabad, 
Pakistani authorities had opened up the Torkhan route at the 
Khyber Pass. A thousand armed men from Pakistan are then 
said to have infiltrated and proceeded to Jalalabad. 

-From the days of Zia- 

ul-Haq, Pakistan has been 
dreaming of installing a 
government of its choice in 
I Kabul and thus, at last, achie¬ 
ving the "strategic depth" it 
lacks. But, as the British and 
the Russians’have learnt at 
great cost, Pakistan must 
know that Afghans of all 
hues are intensely nationalis¬ 
tic and abhor foreign domina¬ 
tion. 

Nor are Afghanistan’s 
other neighbours likely to 
view Pakistani forays into 
Afghanistan with equani¬ 
mity. The Iranians are parti¬ 
cularly concerned. They 
have been busy organising a 
peace conference on Afghanistan in 
Tehran next month. Indeed, the Taliban offen¬ 
sive came soon after an Iranian deputy fore¬ 
ign minister had visited Kabul, Islamabad 
and New Delhi to promote a negotiated settle¬ 
ment of the Afghan problem. Russia has also 
made no secret of its unhappiness. India too 
has cause to be concerned, considering the 
use that has been made of tht Afghan situa¬ 
tion to fuel insurgency and terrorism in 
Kashmir. 






To cap it all, Pakistan itself has cause to 
worry. For the effort to control Afghanistan 
and thus become the sole bridge to ^ntral 
Asia might boomerang on Pakistan itself# 
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"I have no 
regrets" 


Narasimha Rao on the defeat and the resignation 


It is easier to extract blood from a 
stone than it is to get Narasimha Rao to 
be forthcoming on the record. The first 
inteniew he gave Sunday — in 1991 
shortly after taking over — became an 
almost comic affair in w hich he refused 
to answer at any length any question 
which could be at all controversial. 

Later, he stopped giving interviews to 
anybody and left it to his media mana 
gers to destroy his image. In recent 
months, he has begun talking to the 
press but always comes across as uncom¬ 
municative and distant; as a man who is 
being forced to confess at gunpoint. 

Negotiations for this 
interview began six 
weeks ago. We were clear 
that we did not want the 
usual Narasimha Rao 
inten’iew in which the 
interviewer fired ques¬ 
tions while the subject 
ducked. Afidyet, it is hard 
for a man to change his 
basic nature at the age of 
75. 

Finally, we agreed on 
a compromise that was 
not entirely satisfactory 
but did at least guarantee 
that we would get some 
answers out of a former 
Prime Minister whose 
reticence put even Morar- 
Ji Desai to shame. 

Vir Sanghvi met Rao 
for two long off- 
the-record conversations 
at the end of which Rao 
agreed to answer a ques¬ 
tionnaire which went 
over the ground that had 


been covered in their chats. 

Narasimha Rao was clear that he 
would only give his replies in writing. 
"Everytime I say anything, people seize 
on it for all kinds oj meanings so / am 
uncomfortable with talking. At least this 
way, / can think about the answers and 
phrase them carefully,’' he explained. 
From our perspective of coprse, what it 
meant was this: no supplementaries 
would be possible. 

He sent us two replies to a long ques¬ 
tionnaire. He sent one set of answers 
over, thought about it again and then 
decided he wanted to do another set of 


replies. 

For the most part, it is vintage Rao: 
articulate on issues of policy but closed- 
in on any controversial matter. And of 
course, the famous reticence remains 
when it comes to any personal questions. 

But then, events overtook the inter-^ 
view as Sunday was going to press. Rao 
was perturbed enough by our interview 
with Jayalalitha to want to categorical¬ 
ly deny her claim that the Congress- 
AIADMK alliance had been degotiated 
by his astrologer, Raghavendra Rao. He ' 
phoned Sanghvi and agreed to answer 
two questions on the subject. 

Then, Just as we were 
about to print, Narasim¬ 
ha Rao suddenly stepped 
down. The interview risk¬ 
ed being incomplete with¬ 
out some explanation of 
the sudden decision. 
There was no time now 
for questionnaires and 
written answers. 

On the morning' of 
Tuesday, 24 September, 
while Sitaram Kesri*s 
supporters celebrated his 
accession as Rao’s suc¬ 
cessor, Sanghvi and Rao 
spoke again about the 
resignation. 

These responses 
appear at the beginning 
of the interview, lead in to 
the conversation about 
astrology and then, the 
written replies take over. 
We have kept questions 
that may now seem out of 
date (about a working 
president, for instance) 



"I never sent Raghavendra Rao to Jayalalitha. 
She and I $|K>ke on the iriione and decided to 
renew the alliance. There were no 
intennediarles and no mkhUemen" 
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because they provide an insight into 
Rao state of mind just four days before 
he resigned. 

Readers may find that the real Nara- 
simha Rao comes across more in the 
spoken part of the interview than in the 
written responses. But then, that is Nara- i 
simha Rao: always preferring to he cau¬ 
tious than to be forthcoming. 

Sunday: Why did you resign as Con¬ 
gress president? 

Narasimha Rao: Ever since the electo¬ 
ral defeat there have been murmurings 

— in some cases, very loud murmurings 

— about a change in leadership. 

There is nothing new about this. It hap¬ 
pens every time when there is a defeat. 
And it is to be expected of a big organisa¬ 
tion like the Congress p- - 
where people often have 
their own motivation 
because nothing moves 
in the Congress without 
motivation. 

This had been going on 
and I was prepared to face 
it when this court case 
was dragged out of the 
archives. I believe that 
the charges are baseless j 
and I knew that I had noth¬ 
ing to worry about on that 
score. 

But after one full 
round in the courts, I was 
beginning to feel 
embarrassed. 


Q: Embarrassed in 
what way? 

A:^ There seemed to be, 
on the part of the courts, a 
reluctance to do away 
with the complaint with¬ 
out going through the 
trial stage. 

Our position was that 
there was no material to 
base even the issuance of 
summons on. But though 
they did not specifically 
say this, we got the feel¬ 
ing that the court wanted 
us to go through the trial 
stage to prove this. They 
were suggesting that if 
we believed that the case 
was baseless, then we 
should go to court to pro¬ 
ve it. 

We spent two months 
arguing our case and 


when it looked as though we 
would have to go through another round 
of this, I felt awkward about doing this 
as Congress president. 

Q: Why was this? 

A: 1 knew that there would be criticism 
of me, not only from outside the party, 
but also from within. And I expect^ 
some of this criticism to be extra harsh. 

People would say that I kept appeal¬ 
ing because 1 had a weak case and was 
taking refuge in technical matters. 

So, when the latest summons came. I 
made up my mind to resign. 

Q: Was it a d.ecision made on the spur 
of the moment? 

A: 1 had been thinking about it for a long 



time. But I took the final decision after 
the last judgement. 

It had come in a way that I thought 
that it would affect the image of the offi¬ 
ce of Congress president if I pursued the 
legal options while remaining president 
of the party. 

You see, the Congress president’s 
post is different from others. It used to 
be called Rashtrapati in the old days. 
There is just one in the whole country. I 
felt that it was important to maintain the 
image of that office regardless of whe¬ 
ther or not I thought there was a case 
against me. 

Q: Do you believe that it would have 
compromised the dignity of the office? 

-- A: Well, leaders in other 

parties do not think so. 
Mr Advani feels he can 
continue as president of 
the BJP despite the 
charge-sheets. And seve¬ 
ral others in other parties 
have taken similar 
positions. 

But in my case, there 
were two other factors. 
Firstly, I did not consider 
it proper for me to conti¬ 
nue and was unhappy 
with the precedent it 
would set. 

Secondly, in other par¬ 
ties, those leaders who 
felt that they had been 
falsely accused were not 
under harsh criticism 
from their own party 
members. 

While nobody was ope¬ 
ning their mouths in the 
other parties, mouths 
were wide open in the 
Congress. But that is the 
way it is in the Congress. 
Everything is open. Noth¬ 
ing is done quietly or in 
secret. 


L.K. AOVANI 


“Mr Advani feels he can continiie as president 
of the BJP despite the charge-sheets. But he is 
not under harsh criticism from his own parly 
members" 


Q: It is done onthefh>nt 
pages of newspapers. 

A: Yes, that’s right. 
{Laughs) Our troubles 
are very useful in sustain¬ 
ing you people in the 
press. 

Q: Did your astrologers 
predict you would stqp 
down? 
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to the Congress? Could this have been 
avoided? 

A: Damage was done. It could not be 
avoided, in my view, 

Q: Since 1989, the Congress has con¬ 
sistently lost ground in the crucial sta¬ 
tes of UP and Bihar. What do you 
believe is the reason for the erosion in 
the Congress base? Can anything be 


done now? And in retrospect did you 
do enough before the election? 

A:UPandBihararenoteasy to explain 
— at least not for me. They voted again¬ 
st the Congress before 1989 also. My 
humble observation is that the Congress 
vote here was eroded by transfer—into 
different parties with different social 
composition. 

The Congress for 
some time remained as a 
respectable residue. But a 
comprehensive party can¬ 
not survive too long as a 
residue. It may be small 
in size at a given time, but 
its composition should 
still remain comprehen¬ 
sive. This could be term¬ 
ed as the widest connota¬ 
tion of secularism. The 
Congress, therefore, is 
the most secular party in 
the real sense. 

But as pointed out 
above, its erosion has 
resulted in different socio¬ 
political boxes being for¬ 
med, and given political 
labels. None of these is 
complete like the original 
Congress. Now a situa¬ 
tion has been reached 
where no single box can 
bring power— given the 
number game. Combina¬ 
tions of the separate 
boxes are therefore being 
attempted; in other words 
a centripetal process has 
started, for the sake of 
today’s electoral 

expediency. 



A: I do not attach too much importance 
to what astrologers say. In my ca.se, they 
have never been right. Perhaps, my birth- 
data is inaccurate (laughs). 

Nobody predicted I would be Prime 
Minister. Why Prime Minister? Nobody 
even predicted I would be chief minister. 

Q: Why then did you leave it to your 
astroioger Raghavendra Rao to nego¬ 
tiate the alliance with Jayalalitha? 

A: I have seen your interview where she 
says this. But it is factually incorrect. I 
never sent Raghavendra Rao to her. He 
never represented me. 

Q: Who negotiated the alliance? 

A: I did. We both did. She and I spoke on 
the phone and decided to renew the alli¬ 
ance which she had earlier, unilaterally 
declared, was over. 

It was done at our level. There were 
no intermediaries and no middlemen. 

Q: Did you expect the Congress to 
fare so poorly at the last election? 

A: No I did not. 

Q: To what factors would you attri¬ 
bute the Congress' poor 
performance? 

A: I think this question has a long 
answer which has been given by many 
political commentators, party activists, 
intellectuals and observers. 

In a nutshell, the reasons were both 
internal and external. So far as I am con¬ 
cerned. the real answer has to come from 
the voter himself or herself. I have asked 
many of my workers to find out from the 
‘master’ himself, but this exercise has 
not been completed. 

At some point, I propose to participa¬ 
te in this very absorbing exercise 
myself, if only to see how near or how 
far removed the leaders are from under¬ 
standing the ’master’s mind.’ 

Q: The decision to ally with the AIAD- 
MK in Tamil Nadu led first, to a 
revolt in the party and then, to an elec¬ 
toral debacle. Do you regret that deci¬ 
sion? Or do you think that given the 
situatioh that prevailed in the pre¬ 
election period, it was a valid decision? 
A: Political parties have to think in 
terms of options and alternatives. The 
ewe, I think, had no viable alternative 
to what it decided to do. There could, of 
course, be difference of opinion on this. 
So be it. 

Q: How much damage did Havala do 
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NARASIMHA RAO 


"No astrologer ever 
predieted that I would be 
Prime Minister. Why Prime 
Minister? Nobody even 
predicted I would be chief 
minister. I do not attach 
much importance to what 
they say" 


■■■lllllll But today’s expedien- 
HHHH cy can be transformed 
into tomorrow’s base for a per¬ 
manent structure. Within a few elec¬ 
tions. we have thus seen the intense dyna- i 
mism of the socio-political process in 
UP. 

Frankly, I feel fascinated and opti¬ 
mistic. In a rapid cycle of events such as 
this, neither we nor any other single par¬ 
ty could do much; nevertheless, the 
Congiess-BSP alliance, in my view has 
a long-term validity, apart from its 
immediate purpose. It is a first step in 
the long march towards the secular 
destination. 

Q: The Congress Working Commit- 
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tee has often been asked to consider 
issuing a call for all Congressmen and 
former Congressmen to come toge¬ 
ther. Without wishing in any way to 
pre-empt the CWC’s decision, what 
would your own position on this issue 
be? 

A: 1 am with the CWC, all the way. 

Q: Do you think that there is any argu¬ 
ment in favour of the position that the 
same person should not be leader of 
the parliamentary party and Con¬ 
gress president? 

A: There are arguments on both sides, as 
is well known. 

Q: Do you see yourself as leader of the 
Congress two years from now? 

A: I see myself as a Congress activist as 
long as I wish to be. 


About the government. I think it is for 
the people — and of course, journalists, 
commentators and intellectuals — to 
comment, which they have done 
copiously. All I would say is. I am 
grateful. 

The second category of personal ques¬ 
tions would be more relevant when 1 
finally call it a day and find myself in a 
reminiscent or atavistic frame of mind. 
As it is. 1 am still on the move — and 
intend to be so. It is not fair to ask me to 
anticipate the possible answers to such 
‘terminal’ questions. I hope my reluctan¬ 
ce to answer these questions will be 
understood in the right spirit. 

However, here is an attempt to find 
some tentative answers: 

Q: Of what achievements during your 
prime ministership are you proudest? 


Q: Will you stand for 
election as Congress 
president at the next 
party election? 

A: I shall answer this 
question properly at the 
appropriate time. 

Q: There have been 
reports that you have 
offered the post of work¬ 
ing president to various 
individuals. Would you 
like to take this opportu¬ 
nity to deny these 
reports? 

A; Having a working pre¬ 
sident or vice-president 
can be a good idea. 


Q: For a man who 
seldom had his integrity 
questioned for most of 
his political career, it 
cannot be a pleasant 
experience to be con- 
stantly accused of cor- PUrp( 

niption and cheating in I 

a series of court cases. * 

Of course, the substan- — 

ce of those cases Is sub judice. But 
how does Narasimha Rao the man 
react to the charges of improper 
behaviour? 

A: It is a new experience, though 
excruciating. 

The remaining questions fall into two 
categories: 

a) About my government; and b) about 
my person. 



NARASIMHA RAO WITH KANSHI RAM 


"The Congress-BSP alliance, in my view, has a 
long-teim vaiidHy apart from its immediate 
purpose. It is a first step in the long march 
towards the secular destination" 


A: 1 am afraid a full term of governmen¬ 
tal activity canrtOt be dissected into bits 
and pieces; it is an interrelated whole. It 
contains something one feels happy 
about and something one feels unhappy 
about. It is very difficult, in practice, to 
have the one without the other. Any such 
comments generally come from 
hindsight. 

Q: Do you have any regrets? Any unfi¬ 


nished agendas? Anything you wish 
you had done differently? 

A: No regrets; unfinished agenda is aper- 
manent feature, it will be finished by 
others. It is futile to think of things I 
could have done differently unless I had 
been another person. 

Q: History will probably remember 
your prime ministership for the refor¬ 
ms that transformed India. Why do 
you think that these reforms did not 
win votes for the Congress? 

A: This is really not very difficult to 
understand. When you embark on an ela¬ 
borate scheme of change, several unfore¬ 
seen shortcomings creep in. Due to the 
euphoric rhetoric we adopt, the urges of 
the people suddenly rise sky-high while 
the capacity and pace of translating the 
schemes into reality lag far behind in the 
short run. 

The ruling party, on 
which alone falls the res¬ 
ponsibility of piloting the 
scheme, is unable to crea¬ 
te the motivation in a 
short time, particularly 
when the change propos¬ 
ed is sudden and 
far-reaching. 

Party activists either 
cannot acquire the requir¬ 
ed conviction or tend to 
look upon the change as 
the leader’s ‘fad’, aberra¬ 
tion or downright surren¬ 
der to other countries or 
bodies — chiefly Ameri¬ 
ca, IMF, World Bank, 
etc. The pattern is 
familiar. 

In a matter like this, it 
is not easy to trace your 
hdSfll policies back to Nehru, 

^ although I am personally 

DldtO convinced that there is a 

■ clear nexus. If you don’t 

nren establish the nexus, you 

are dubbed as a renegade, 
alien to the Gandhi- 
mmmammmmrn Nehru line, India-scllcr, 

etc., and therefore fit to be 
removed as leader— the logic is instan¬ 
taneous. It is often difficult to separate 
the argument from the intention. 

Much of it is thus connected with 
intra-party politics, and also with the 
leader’s limitations in articulating, with¬ 
out accompaniment, such a big change 
— all by himself— with many others 
whispering opposition through familiar 
slogans ingrained in the party rank and 
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file for decades. 

For instance, there was no clear dis¬ 
tinction drawn between our economic 
reforms and the classical laissez-faire; 
and yet, this is the gravamen of our refor¬ 
ms. We refused to have an exit policy, 
without which liberalisation was unthin¬ 
kable in those days. The Middle Path, 
Reforms With a Human face, Market- 
plus — all these concepts were our own 
innovations, but they did not seep down 
into our party ranks or in the people in 
general who normally receive such new 
ideas from the parly ranks. 

On the contrary, reforms got equated 
with benefits to the rich, unlimited con¬ 
sumerism and more misery to the poor. 


Q: Your detractors have consistently 
maintained that you are soft on the 
BJP. Would you like to clarify your 
stand? 

A: They believe in spreading falsehood; 
it has to be persistent to be effective. By 
the way, there is nothing substantively 
consistent in their disinformation. 

Q: In 1991, Sunday asked you how 
would you like to be remembered. 
You said, *'As an honest man who did 
his best." Do you feel, five years later, 
that you have succeeded In being an 
honest man who did his best? 

A: Yes. 


In the media, notably govern¬ 
ment media, advertise- — 

ments of luxury goods ', " 
and grand buildings, etc., 
abounded in the earlier 

years and proper presenta- , )_. 

tion of anti-poverty pro- r ‘ 

grammes took quite some - 
time to take off. Anti- 
poverty programmes do 1& 
not bring revenue to the 
television; this was per¬ 
haps the main hurdle. f 

On the policy front, 
what I had simply called 
the "By-pass model" of |yf 
development was not suf- 
ficiently highlighted, & , 

although that was the jk 
main rationale of liberal!- mkf 
sation...! could add many 
more such comments, 
some hind-sighted and 
some so, but this 
should suffice. 

Meanwhile, the people 
got annoyed with the Con¬ 
gress pai^ — and all 
other parties; the result is I 

well-known. rich,u 

I remember a parallel - 

from the Fifties. In those i 

days, we vied with each arfyar 

other to get NES (Nation- dUf Cl 

al Ex tension Service) pro- ■ 

grammes to our areas. But. the urges 
created in the people were so high and 
the temporary inconveniences in imple¬ 
menting the NES programme so many 
(like a road being dug up and lying in 
that state while the sanctions for metal 
collection, or black topping, etc. took a 
very long time and created irritation all 
round). In the elections following this 
situation, the ruling party lost in a majori¬ 
ty of such areas. 


govern- | Q; Journalists like to say that you 


NARASIMHA RAO WITH MANMOHAN SINGH 


It was .so easy to talk of the poor, even 
without any direction as to how to go 
about helping them. The anti-poverty 
programmes of my government were in 
fact much better conceived and much 
more systematically put on the ground. 

_Yet, for one thing they came piece¬ 
meal, year after year, and got no con¬ 
crete and effective focussing in any year 
— neither by the government whose 
publicity apparatus was ineffective as 
usual, nor by the party which has to main¬ 
ly concentrate on putting across these 
programmes. 

There was always, an invisible — 
sometimes visible — brake which one 
could feel, but it was very difficult to 
remove or break through. The 
beliefs of 40 years were 
too strong. Conviction 
within the ranks persisted 
' on old lines. All this was 
compounded by intra- 
pkity wranglings on "one- 
man, one-post” con- 
troversy, etc. 

I am merely recapitula- 
ting facts, not apportion- 
^ ing blame. 

Q: Do you ever wbh 
that you were a cha> 
rismatic leader like 
. . some of your predeces* 

sors? Or do you fed. 
\ I that there are other 
... I ways of providing 
' i leadership apart ftom 
; mass charisma? 

..:; I A: I have not wished to be 
anyone different, at any 
time. 


"Our refbims got equated with benefits to the 
rich, unlimited consumerism and more miseiy 
for the poor. In government media, 
advertisements for luxury goods abounded" 


were a good Prime Minister but a 
mediocre, or even, poor party presi* 
dent. Can you explain to us what you 
feel you have contributed to the Con¬ 
gress over the last five years? 

A: The new mission of the party was 
extremely difftcult to put across. My 
Tirupati presidential address never had a 
chance to reach all sections of the party 
and get explained. Within days, doubts 
were sown everywhere. 


Q: Your friends and 
misery associates portray 

you as a schdariy, arti- 
i, Culate person who is 

irfftfl'* detached from the 

lueu demands of petty power 

poiidcs. Yet, increa¬ 
singly, the media have portray¬ 
ed you as cold, arrogant and manipu¬ 
lative. Can the gulf between these two 
perceptions be explained by your own 
failures? Or do you thli^ that the 
press has been needlessly harsh? 

A: The media were kind and understand¬ 
ing for a longer time in my case periiq>s. 
They have now made good for it, per¬ 
haps with a vengeance. Gulfs can be 
bridged with some will. • 
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Why Narasimha Rao 
resigned as the 
Congress president 


T he end was sudden. On the eve¬ 
ning of Friday, 20 September, 
Narasimha Rao received word 
that chief metropolitan 
magistrate Ajit Bharihokc was 
going to name him as a co-accused in the 
Lakhubhai Pathak case. Rao’s source 
said that he could not be sure that Bhari- 
hoke would go ahead but he believed 
that his information was reliable. 

The information came as a total surpri¬ 
se to Narasimha Rao. On 9 July, metro¬ 
politan magistrate Prem Kumar had sum¬ 
moned him in the same case. Rao’s 
lawyers had argued that there was no 
basis for such a summons and had taken 
the case all the way to the Supreme 
Court. The Court had sent the case back 
to the magistrate but as a concession to 
Rao had taken it away from Prem 
Kumar and given it to Bharihoke. 

Rao’s lawyer Kapil Sibal had given 
him the impression that things were 


THE LOSERS 


■.P. Maifiira: The irony is that just as 
the Congress should choose a 
president who Is committed to the 
mm of the backward classes, 
filautya, who makes a fetish of his 
OOmtMmentto the backwards, 
be out in the cold. 

Congress perceives him as an 
ibie political nonentity who got 
minutes of fame by being 
^ly sycophantic to Rao and 
pbig ^e Congress president's 
will not forgive him in a 


jhW; Nobody 
IHliilne^ual nobody 
Mdtlttneto befriend 






MUKHERJEE M.S.Bim 

delusions of grandeur and built upa 
little coterie of ministers who were 
personally loyal to him—in 
Congressspeak. they are known as 
chamchekechamche. 

His foolishness and arroganOe lost 
Rajasthan for the Congress because 
he packed the list with hts own ' . 
followers rather than people who ' 
could win. .. 


JaMraliaii raojary: The seniormost 
general secretary of the party often 
despaired of ever getting anywhere. 
He must be dismayed tosee his 
nightmares coming true. Poojary 
took his responsibilities sertodsiy. 
butInthenewset'Up, it Is hard to sea 
what role a poo/nyof Rft^can pii^. 





I . ; .' 1 ; vf rift 
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GOING, GONE 


going well. He did no! think it probable 
that Rharihoke would summon him and 
that even if he did there were other legal 
remedies. 

Thus, on the evening of 20 Septem¬ 
ber, Rao was astonished to find that Bha- 
rihokc intended to go ahead It now kK)k- 
cd as though he would be named as a eo- 
accused in the case, despite Sibal’s 
optimism. 

Sibal was nowhere to be found. He 
had flown off lo Geneva, leaving it to a 
junior to appear in his place in Bhari- 
hoke’s couil the following day. So, Rao 
decided lo turn to his political advi.sers 
instead. 

He spoke to R K. Dhawan, Pranab 
Mukherjec, Silaram Kesri, Janardhan 
Poojary and Jitendra Piasad. He told 
them that il Bharihokc did, in fact, sum¬ 
mon him, as he had heard he would, then 
he intended to step down. 

The politicians were taken aback. 
Only two days before, Rao had insisted 
that he would not resign even if he was 
charge-sheeted They did not expect a 
turn-around of this magnitude. 

But no matter how much they tried to 
persuade him otherwise, Rao was ada¬ 
mant. If the judgement went against 



Sitaram Kesri: the consensus choice 

him, he would go. 

A s it turned out, Rao’s information 
was accurate. On Saturday, 21 Sep¬ 
tember, Bharihoke declared that he was 
summoning Rao lo appear before him 
on 30 September. There could be no turn¬ 
ing back now. 

News of Bharihoke’s judgement 


reached the pre.ss by 2 pm. Shortly after, 
the news agencies’ tickers carried ano¬ 
ther story. The AFCC had announced a 
special briefing at 4 pm that day. 

The announcement led to feverish spe¬ 
culation that Rao was about to step 
down. When his aides at 9, Molilal 
Nehru Marg did not deny the story, jour¬ 
nalists concluded that the unthinkable 
was about to happen; Narasimha Rao 
liad at last agreed to go quietly. 

At 4 pm, general secretary Devendra 
Dwivedi appeared before the press at 
AlCC headquarters at 24, Akbar Road. 
The Congress president had stepped 
down, he declared. And then, he distri¬ 
buted copies of his statement that Rao 
had prepared early that morning. 

"Even though the case is yet to be 
heard on merits, I have decided to relin¬ 
quish the office of Congress presi¬ 
dent...! have taken the above decision in 
the interest of the Congress party and to 
avoid tension and confusion in the 
ranks," it read in part. 

Dwivedi would not answer any ques¬ 
tions. A meeting of the Congress Work¬ 
ing Committee (CWC) had been called 
for Monday evening. A new president j 
would then be elected. 


became close to Narasimha Rao and 
functioned as his spokesman. In the 
process, he became associated with 
a lost cause and though he has tried 
to keep up with his old friends, a 
vengeful Pawar will now have him cut 
out of the action. 

S.S. Mlimalla: From shouterto 
sycophant to loser. Famed for his 
loyalty to Rajiv Gandhi and then to 
Sonia as member of the shouting 
brigade, he changed sides and . 
attached himself to Rao. The 
consequence is that he lost the one 
thing that he had going for him: a 
reputation for btihd loyalty. 

M.S. BtttK Rao's favourite juvenile 
delinquent. His loud support of 
Narasimha Rao and his thre^ of' 


violence against his opponents CThe 
Youth Congress will break the jaw of 
anyone who opposes Narasimha 
Rao,‘ he said on TV) have made him 



R.K.DIIAWAN qHIfljmSIH 

the mosthated mahift the Congress. 
Is now tryinitb jfiend fences—he 
was one of im INt to oiHl,oh $i^rem 
Kesri--* hpt It rntoht he igittlate; 


RX Obainn: A substantial figure in 
his own right, the formerly 
raven-haired factotum managed to 
get elected to the working committee 
on his own and stuck by Rao even 
after the Havaia charge-sheets. 
Nobody can work out why a shrewd 
person like Dhawan should have 
behaved so foolishly. 

PnMi After Rao. the 

other grqatsufvhror of Indian politics. 
He emerged as a sort of chief-of;staff 
In me lastyear of.Rao's leadership 
ihdch to me horror of those who 
pointed out that he was incapable of 
vmnii^a municipal election. With 
Rao gone, he has no godfather but 
Pranab has come back from even 
lower, before. • 
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Rao with Sharad Pawar: the Maharashtra strongman is biding his time 


As the news spread, Congressmen 
rushed to Motilal Nehru Marg to convey 
their sympathy and the sprawling 
bungalow was soon overrun by men in 
white kurta-pyjamas who acted as 
though they were on condolence visits. 

Inside, Narasimha Rao was grim but 
determined. Yes, he was stepping down. 
No, he would not reconsider. 

An era was over. 


W hy did he do it? The official posi¬ 
tion is the one contained in Rao’s 
statement and which he expands on in 
his interview elsewhere in this issue: he 
did it to avoid embarrassing the 
Congicss. 

This may, conceivably, contain some 
truth. But it is hardly the whole story. 
Narasimha Rao resigned not out of any 
sense of embarrassment but because he 


The split 


It never happened, but it scared Rao away 

If In order to revive the Congress, 

■it is nece^ary to split it." It 
sounded like a bizarre prescription, 
delivered as it was in a thick 
Tamilian accent and from behind a 
cloud of cigarette smoke. But the 
more the assembled Congressmen 
thought about Tamil Maanila 
Congress (TMC) chief G.K. 

Moopanar's formulation, the more 
sense it made. 

Within the Congress there have 
always been two schools of 
opposition to Narasimha Rao. The 


BaKaMOOPANiUI 


was better to call Rao 
dames in ibe hope of provoking a 
levoit V \ 

Thei|p6c«idtWWch 
Sbaradl^ari JCamnakaran, 



had no choice. 

The Lakhubhai Pathak case was the 
least of his problems. Even his detrac¬ 
tors agree that the evidence against him 
is minimal. Some lawyers go so far as to 
say that no offence was committed by 
anybody. 

But there were other compulsions. 

Rao had heard that the CBl was prepa¬ 
ring to charge-sheet him in the St Kitts 
affair. This posed complex political pro¬ 
blems: the St Kitts forgeries had been 
devi.sed to harm V.P. Singh — the Jana¬ 
ta Dal was certain to ask for Rao’s head 
on this issue, no matter that the United 
Front government survived on Congress 
suppt^rt. 

There were also rumours — confirm¬ 
ed three days later — that the CBI was 
putting pressure on Jharkhand Mukti 
Morcha’s Shailendra Mahato to claim 
that he had been bribed by Narasimha 
Rao to vote for the government in the no- 
confidence motion of July 1993. If 
Mahato confessed then the bureau 
would have a solid case against Rao. 

The legal problems were compound¬ 
ed by an impending political crisis. The 
dissidents had given up all hopes of 
unseating Rao because he had a majority 
in the working committee consisting, in 
the main, of unelected members who 
owed their positions on the committee to 
him. All prospects of throwing him out 


Kama! Nath and others believed that 
all direct opposition was useless 
because Rao had the working 
committee sewn up and would 
manipulate die tnles to petpetuate his 
reign. 

It was the second school that made 
contact with G.K. Mpqpanar 
listened to his formulation. 

Moopanar believed that the only way 
to get rid of Rao was toieinvent the 
Congress and^to isolate die Rao 
faction, 

If a Rao-less Congnssa was 
invented dienthe TMC would 
happily iWuin-Moreover, if the . 
disiud^ts wm cfever and tssi^ a 
oeU for all 
rejoin the pariy then 
vi^td gain much more credibili^ 
than Rao's. Moreover 

)969 as the cut^^l^i^theitheY 
cmildtegidmatniyinvitet^^ ' ^ 
KainataikJatmtaPfdft^^ : . 
H.D. Deve Gowda) which became 
the Congress(O) in 1969 tomtum to 
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Rao’s first choice 
was A.K. Antony. 
But the Congress 
was not ready to 
acceptaiea^ 
who did not speak 
Hindiiietaim 
onewhowasa 
Roman Cathoiic 


at an AICC had receded when Rao decla¬ 
red that the AICC he would call in Octo¬ 
ber would be a valedictory session — 
that is, one where nobody would be elec¬ 
ted or unelected. 

Reluctantly, they had come around to 
the view that the only way to get rid of 
him was to split the Congress. If the bulk 
of the national leaders — joined by 
those who had recently left the party 
because of Rao—broke away and form¬ 
ed a new party then Rao’s faction would 
have limited credibility. 

Preparations for the split were at an 
advanced stage. The dissident strategy 
was to wait till Rao announced the date 
of the AICC and to then call a conven¬ 
tion four days earlier. On the second day 
of the convention they would split the 
party and refuse to attend Rao’s AICC. 

Narasimha Rao knew all of this. He 
knew also that the only future that remai¬ 
ned was as the charge-sheeted head of a 
small Congress faction that wags had 
already dubbed Congress(T) for Con¬ 
gress (Tihar). It was not an attractive 
prospect. 

Hence the resignation. And hence the 
manufactured consensus over the 
succession. 

B y the morning of Saturday. 21 Sep¬ 
tember, Narasimha Rao had reco¬ 
gnised that no amount of manipulation 


would save his job. But there was an 
area where manipulation could still 
work: the succession. 

If the Congress had split. G.K. Moopa- 
nar would probably have been president 
of the new faction. Now, there was no 
chance of Moopanar getting the job but 
there still remained the prospect of a dis¬ 
sident — Sharad Pawar perhaps or even 
K. Karunakaran if not Rajesh Pilot — 
taking over. If that happened, the Con¬ 
gress would distance itself from Nara¬ 
simha Rao and his legal problems just as 
he had disUmced the party from the 


Havala-accused. 

Rao’s task, therefore, was to find a 
Congress president who would remain 
sympathetic to him. Ideally, he would 
also be young enough to spoil Sharad 
Pawar’s chances. 

Rao’s first choice was A.K. Antony. 
The week before he recognised that a 
split was inevitable, he had toyed with 
the idea of appointing Antony working 
president. Antony would be acceptable 
to the party because of his non- 
controversial nature and his accession 
would cause gloom in the Pawar and 


the party. 

Moopanar held several meetings 
with a powerful coterie of dissidents. 
Among those who participated were 
Sharad Pawar, K. Karunakaran, 
Ghularn Nabi Azad and Kamal Nath. 
A.K. Antony was approached and 
agreed to join toe skitters—despite 
the presence of his arch enemy K. 
Karunakaranand Rajesh Pilot 
also accepted that there was no 
alteraative. 

The splitters then contacted old 
Congressmen. A^un Singh agreed to 
taifigh^ fiiction $8Ck into the party. 
Mat^viitoSknadiasaid t^ his 
Madhya IVadesh Vikas Congress 
would come home if Rao was 
removed and the vinthetive action 
takm against Scindia-men was 
revoked. There were informal 

to Chandra Shekluaand 
oth^ Congressmen of varying 
vintage. 

Aijub Singh aid Mot^ianar 
argued that a new OntgiesS would 


only have legitimacy if Sonia Gandhi 
regarded it as the ‘r^’ Congress. 
Accordingly, many of the dissidents 
called on Sonia and asked if she 
would attend their convention. 

"Only in a non-political capacity," 
she replied. 

This was enough. It was decided 
to .state on invitation cards to the 
convention that "Shrimafi Sonia 
Gandhi has agreed to grace the 
occasion". This was more than Sonia 
.had ever done fof Arjim Singh’s 



Con^ss and when she i^teed totho 
wording ^ invihttioii. the 
dissidents sensed that they hed Vrom 
The next part ofdiesirate^.wss to <. 
get former Congressmen to issue . 
statements that diey wouM retura'ljt I’' 
Rao left Aijun Singh was - 

issue such a st«eiiwntN«(twu$.. y';; 
Scindia who made the seme 
an interview to PT!» Moopspit W|s ’ 

about to come clean, vi^lRnd . . . . 
bowedout. ,v 

The dissidents wens tti nstrong. 
position. Kamal NaA lu^priM^edl < 
tobring l^gvijsy ovtf anditwas 
expected that all the Young IVaks 
would join the new patty, if not Ob 
the first day of fhe convention; then 
certainly on toe sectmd. after it had 
seemed, toatjtoey were s^nbiiig.' 

In theevdng, none.id^^tittswas . 
necefesaiY-Fined witotoeinosiNtot^^ 
laife*scidede$«rtiottsardlan - ..:V 

imeertatolegdfh»ue,Naiasfttihii; 

Rac did toe only sensible toihg attl ' - 
quita 
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Karunakaran camps (because of Kerala 
rivalries) — something that would 
please Rao. 

But Antony was not a viable candida¬ 
te. The Congress was simply not ready 
to accept a leader who didn’t speak 
Hindi, let alone one who was Roman 
Catholic, though Rao loyalists snidely 
suggested that this would make him the 
favourite of 10 Janpath. 

Moreover, Antony did not command 
enough support in the parly. Karunaka¬ 
ran was utterly opposed and Pawar’s 
allies — Ghulam Nabi A/ad, Kamal 
Nath, Ahmed Patel and others — would 
have scuppered the appointment. 

That left only one obvious candidate: 
Sitaram Kesn. At every party forum, 
Kesn would loudly support Rao. This 
made him an attractive prospect. 
Moreover, he was from the North, claim¬ 
ed to speak for Harijans and backwards 
(he IS a hania) and was inconsequential 
enough to have few enemies. 

The problem was that Kesri, unlike 
Antony, could only be a slop-gap candi¬ 
date. His advanced age and failing heal¬ 
th suggested that his long-term pros¬ 
pects were limited. It was entirely possi¬ 
ble that .somebody like Sharad Pawar 
could take over from him. But given the 
circumstances, this was a risk that Rao 
had to live with. 

At 10.30 am on the morning of Sun¬ 
day, 22 September, Narasimha Rao sum¬ 
moned Pranab Mukherjee, G. Venkat- 
swami, Janardhan Poojary, Devendra 
Dwivedi, Suresh Kalmadi and Matang 
Singh to Motilal Nehru Marg. His deci¬ 
sion to resign was final, he said. The 
Antony candidacy was a non-starter. 
Could they suggest a senior person from 
the North who would fit the bill? 

They knew who he meant. 

T he Narasimha Rao view of Sitaram 
Kesri slightly underestimates the 
veteran politico’s wiliness. Three weeks 
before he got the job, Kesri had sensed 
that he was in the running and had done a 
bit of campaigning. 

On 17 September, Kesri had played 
host to a dissident delegation: Ahmed 
Patel, Kamal Nath, Ghulam Nabi Azad 
and K. Karunakaran. They had told him 
that they intended to unseat Rao and that 
Kesri "would have a very important 
role". 

Kesri understood. The six dissidents 
on the working committee had made it 
clear that they would not stand for Con¬ 
gress president. This suggested that they 
necd^ another candidate. And who bet¬ 


ter than Kesri? (Moopanar, but they did¬ 
n’t tell him this.) 

The dissidents were pleased when 
Kesri nodded his head piously as they 
listed their grievances. Then, he careful¬ 
ly arranged his features to reflect 
anguish and complained about the pres¬ 
ent state of affairs, "so depressing for 
one who has served the Congress for 60 
years". He did not specifically criticise 
Rao but the message was clear. 

Then, Kesri did some visiting of his 
own. Recognising that Moopanar would 
be a crucial person during a period of 
realignment, he arranged to meet him. 
To Moopanar’s astonishment Kesri 
burst into tears and wailed loudly. 

"Don’t mind my tears," he said pathe¬ 
tically. "But 1 don’t feel like being in 
politics seeing what is happening 
around me. The Congress is being 
destroyed." 

Moopanar got the drift. Kesri was wil- • 
ling to be part of a dissident grouping if 
his participation could be worded in 
terms of his years of devotion to the Con¬ 
gress cause. 

Sharad Pawar had also established his 
own link with Kesri. On Saturday, 21 
September, he phoned Kesri from Pune 
to say that he would support his candi¬ 
dacy for Congress president and was sen¬ 
ding Praful Patel to meet him. 

By the lime Rao decided that he 
would make Kesri president, Kesri 
already had it made. 


Rajesh Pilot: the voice of dissent 




M eanwhile, Narasimha Rao continu¬ 
ed to act as though he was the 
architect of the Congress’ destiny. At 
11.15 on the morning of Monday, 23 
September, he invited Kesri to Motilal 
Nehru Marg and told him, "I am appoint¬ 
ing you Congress president." Kesri than¬ 
ked him profusely. 

Rao despatched Matang Singh, R.K. 
Dhawan and Jitendra Prasad to Kesri’s 
house later that day and told them to 
drum up support for Kesri’s candidacy. 
Meanwhile, Sharad Pawar told his own 
supporters that Kesri was his candidate 
while Praful Patel and Gurudas Kamat 
rushed around campaigning for Kesri. 

By the time the working committee 
met at 6 pm that day, Kesri was sure that 
the presidency was in the bag. He told 
his supporters to wait for the official 
announcement. Outside, he was only 
slightly more circumspect. "I am ready 
to serve my parly in any capacity," he 
announced grandly to reporters as he 
entered the working committee mee¬ 
ting. It helped that A.K. Antony had met 
him two hours earlier to assert that he 
was not a candidate. 
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In the event, not everything went 
according to plan at the CWC meeting. 
Rao declared that he would not reconsi¬ 
der to sighs of relief from most members 
(Meira Kumar went so far as to urge him 
not to withdraw his resignation) though 
B.P. Mayrya delivered a little speech on 
how they had all been betrayed by the 
sudden decision. 

When they got down to choosing a 
successor, the members were vague. 
R.K. Dhawan did not propose Kesri’s 
name, Sharad Pawar declared that he 
was unwell and asked that the air- 
conditioner be turned away from him 
and K. Karunakaran only went so far as 
to say that the new president should be 
from the North. Only Ghulam Nabi 
Azad mentioned Kesri by name. 

But then, the problems began. Rajesh 
Pilot insisted that under the party consti¬ 
tution, the CWC had no right to choose 
the new president; that was the job of the 
AICC. Till then, the senior general secre¬ 
tary should hold temporary charge. At 
this, Janardhan Poojary (who is the 
senior general secretary) nodded in 
enthusiastic agreement. 


Pranab Mukheijee offered a new 
twist. The AICC would elect a new presi¬ 
dent but Rao should continue till then. 
No consensus had emerged over Kesri's 
candidacy. 

A t 8.40 pm, roughly two hours after 
the meeting had begun, Narasimha 
Rao suddenly got up and walked out of 
the room. He ensconsed himself in a 
small waiting room and called the meni- 
bers one by one; first Vijaya Bhaskara 
Reddy, then Rajesh Pilot, then Balram 
Jakharand so on. 

He told each of them the same thing: 
Kesri was the only acceptable candidate 
and the meeting should end with a con¬ 
sensus in his favour. Faced with this 
kind of pressure, all the Rao men (Pooja¬ 
ry, Pranab etc.) fell in line. So did most 
of the others. Only Rajesh Pilot remain¬ 
ed adamant. 

At 10.10 pm, Rao returned to the 
room and declared that there was a con¬ 
sensus in favour of Kesri. So, there was 
no point in prolonging the meeting. Eve¬ 
ryone agreed except for Rajesh Pilot 
who declared angrily that he was not in 


NarasimliaRao 
knew that the only 
future that 
remained was as 
the 

charge-sheeM 
head of a small 
Congress faction 




already dubhed 
Congress (Tihar). 

It was net an 
attractive 
prospect Hence 
the resignation 


favour of Kesri’s appointment. 

Rao ignored him so Pilot seethed 
silently till Janardhan Poojary turned to 
Rao with tears in his eyes and said, "Sir, 
there was a conspiracy against you! We 
are all cowards! We should have defend¬ 
ed you!" 

An already angry Pilot was irritated 
by this sycophantic turn (two hours 
earlier, Poojary had been ready to take 
charge) and shouted at him, "Don’t call 
us cowards! You may be a coward I am 
not." 

Poojary retaliated in kind. "You will 
also find out when they open your file," 
he threatened, in an apparent reference 
to the JMM case. 

It was left to a relieved Rao to call a 
sudden halt to the meeting at 10.25 pm 
and for a beaming Kesri to be escorted to 
his car by a red-faced Ghulam Nabi 
Azad. 

After all. he was now Congress presi¬ 
dent. And each faction wanted to claim 
him as its own candidate. • 
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MOVING 

FORWARD 


Sitaram Kesri, a champion of the backwards, 
succeeds Narasimha Rao as the Congress 
president 


T WO days before he was elected 
party president, an angry Sita- 
ram Kesri called on a collea¬ 
gue. He had just met Narasim¬ 
ha Rao, he told his friend, who 
had sought advice. "Rao seemed to be 
confused in his mind. 1 told him plainly: 
'Aap kya kama chahtey hain ? Wohi kiji- 
ye jo party key hit mein hai (What is it 
you want to do? Do what helps the 
party)’." 

TTicn Kesri leant forward and said con¬ 
fidentially to his friend: "Yeh admi 
bahut badmash and beiman hain. Ye 
resign nahi karega. Party ko le doobega 
(This man is a crook, he will never 
resign. He will take the party down with 
him)." 

This was pure Sitaram 
Kesri. 

In the old days, Kesri 
would offer a few thumb 
rules about Congress poli¬ 
tics to young entrants. ^ 

One, treat the Nehru and 
Gandhi family like the 
sun — enjoy its warmth 
from a distance. Those; * 

who’ve come too close 
have always got burnt. ’ " "" 

Two, whatever you 
have against the leader, 
never join the dissidents. ;' 
Always be with the one at ll'l y 
the helm, no matter what ^ 

your private differences 
with him. . 

These rules have stood .. 

Kesri in good stead the 60 , 

years he has been a Con- 
gressman. Having begun ^ 

as the little boy who used Rso: like hi 


to be the Congress Seva Dal 
band drummer, he could not have 
dreamt that one day he could become the 
president of the party. And whatever his 
differences with Narasimha Rao, it was 
finally Rao who proposed his name for 
the highest office in the party. 

Fv; a man whose record of winning 
elections for the party is not exactly bril¬ 
liant (Kesri was PCC chief in Bihar from 
1973 to ’77, a period when the strength 
of the Congress in Parliament went 
down from 39 in 1971 to zero in 1977) it 
is difficult to imagine how he can better 
Narasimha Rao’s performance as party 
chief 












Rao: like him, Kesri Is the eternal consensus man 


B ut like Rao, Kesri’s strength lies in 
the fact that he is the eternal consen¬ 
sus candidate. In Bihar in the Seventies, 
because of the clash of titans like L.N. 
Mishra, Kedar Pandey and Jagjivan 
Ram, Kesri was installed by Mrs Gandhi 
as PCC chief In the central Congress in 
1996, it was this which qualified him to 
be party president. 

Just how his name achieves consen¬ 
sus is not really known. Kesri is not 
known either for diplomacy or for trying 
to keep everyone happy. He is stinging 
with those who, in his judgement, try to 
overreach themselves. At a meeting of 
die Congress Working Committee 
(CWC) a few months ago, Rajesh Pilot 
tried, once again, to dethrone Rao and 
demanded a ‘young president of the Con¬ 
gress’. Kesri turned to him and told him 
brusquely: "Aap youth movement sey 
kahan aaye hain ? Aap to seedhe helicop¬ 
ter sey aaye hain, aap youth leader kaise 
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rer, you couldn't let out any secrets, not 
even those of an enemy. 

I n the intervening years, politics has 
taught Kesri a lot but his lifestyle 
hasn't changed. The rise of the backwar¬ 
ds in Bihar had resulted in the anti- 
Emergency movement which caused hLs 
ouster. But Kesri was and continues to 
be a firm champion of the primacy of the 
backwards. 

His greatest grouse is not that V.P. 
Singh walked away with the label of the 
messiah of the backwards, but that his 
own party did nothing to correct its pro¬ 
upper caste bias. 

Kesri's suggestion during the last UP 
Assembly election that the Congress 
fight the election in alliance with 
Mulayam Singh Yadav evoked angry 
howls from the UP unit. Similarly, in 
Bihar, Professor K.K. Tiwari (then in 
the Congress) openly charged Kesri 
with sabotaging the Congrcss(I) in 
Bihar by acting as aa appendage of the 
Laloo Yadav-led Janata Dal. 

Laloo acknowledges his debt to Kesri 
(it was Kesri who prevented the dismis¬ 
sal of the Laloo Yadav government in 
Bihar, arguing it would send a wrong 
signal to the backwards). He also tells 
friends that if it had not been for chacha, 
the Rao government would have fallen 
in 1993 when it faced a no-confidence 
motion. Kesri arranged for Laloo to help 
Rao. 

So, is Kesri going to be different from 
Rao? Not really, say those who know 


As party treasurer, Sitaram Kesri’s reputation for probity is 
unparaiieied. Crores ix rupees must have come to the Congress in 
tim iast 18 years im has heM the post. The money was kept stored 
in gunny bags in his house. K never occurred to anyone to say that 
Kesri’s accounts didn’t taily 


ban saktey hain? (Which 
youth movement have 
you come from? You’ve 
dropped straight from a 
helicopter. How can you 
claim to be a youth 
leader?)" 

Nor has Kesri been par¬ 
ticularly popular as the 
party treasurer. He is 
generally acknowledged 
to be a skinflint who, par¬ 
ty workers say, "would not even give Rs 
500 as a gift at a wedding". 

But despite this, as treasurer his repu¬ 
tation for probity is unparalleled. Crores 
of rupees must have come to the Con¬ 
gress in the last 18 years he has held the 
f post. The money was kept stored in 
gunny bags in his house. It never occurr¬ 
ed to anyone to say that Kesri's accounts 
didn't t^ly. 

The day he was appointed treasurer, 
Kesri packed off his family to Danapur, 


Bihar, where he belongs. "Aft aap logon 
ka yahan koi kaam nahin hai (Now you 
have no place here)," he told them. 

As treasurer, Kesri guards a thousand 
secrets. When differences grew between 
V.P. Singh and RajivGan^i,and Singh 
began his 'crusade' against corruption, 
there were many who pleaded with 
Kesri to just let them have a peek at all 
the 'chits’ V.P. Singh had signed asking 
Kesri for money. 

He was firm. When you were a treasu- 


him. So far, he is only a provisional presi¬ 
dent of the party. So was Rao when he 
started out. 

With the AICC elections due in Janua¬ 
ry, Kesri will do hfs best to see to it that 
Ids appointment is ratified at the next 
meeting of the AICC. The thing to 
remember is: Kesriji ghate ka sauda 
nahin karte (Kesri drives a hard 
bargain). • 
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FACTS OF THE CASE: According to a 
London-based NRI — Lakhubhai 
Pathak — godman Chandra Swami had 
promised to procure a newsprint con¬ 
tract for him in India in 1983. In the 
week before Christmas that year, Pathak 
went to New York to finalise the deal 
where he was introduced to the then 
external affairs minister, P.V. Narasim- 
ha Rao, at Holbum Hotel by the godman. 

Pathak says Chandra Swami and 
Narasimha Rao held a conference in one 
of the hotel rooms after which Rao 
reportedly came out and told Pathak: 
'"Humne Swamiji se boat kar li hat, aap 
ka kaam ho jaayega." 

On the basis of that assurance, Pathak 


Lakhubhai Pathak: accushia Rao of 
bolng anaecompllca 




ed the letter, but no action on the con¬ 
tract followed. 

Meanwhile, the CBI was investigat¬ 
ing the case based on the 1987 FIR. The 
agency shot off the inevitable ‘letters 
rogatory’ and sat on the case — a com¬ 
mon practice where Chandra Swami 
was concerned. But the agency hadn’t 
contended with the suddenly-activist 
Supreme Court. While hearing a public 
interest litigation on 16 February this 
year, the court observed that far too 
many allegations against the godman 
seemed to have remained uninvestiga¬ 
ted, blasted the CBI for its prevarication 
and asked amicus cMr/Vze Anil Divan to 
prepare a revised writ petition that 
would compile all cases against 
Chandra Swami. 

Among them was the Pathak case that 
came up for hearing before metropolitan 
magistrate Prem Kumar. Events then fol¬ 
lowed in swift succession. The godman 
was arrested on 2 May, La^ubhai 
Pathak flew in from London, and based 
on his testimony, the magistrate framed 
charges against Chandra Swami. 

During his testimony, Pathak accused 
Rao of being a conspirator to the whole 
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affair and on 9 July, the magistrate sum¬ 
moned the former Prime Minister to 
appear before the court. This created a 
flurry in Congress circles. 

Rao’s counsel Kapil Sibal appealed 
against the summons first in the High 
Court and then in the Supreme Court. 
The only reprieve he got was when the 
apex court upheld the summons but in 
the interests of justice, shifted the case to 
CBI special Judge Ajit Bharihoke. 

Many believed that the transfer of the 
case may have effectively buried it. 
They were wrong. 

PRESENT STATUS: On 21 September, 
CBI special judge Ajit Bharihoke has 
again issued summons to the former 
I^me Minister, asking him to personal¬ 
ly appear before the court on 30 Septem- 
ter prior to framing of charges against 
him. 

THE CHAME AGAINST RAO: If charges 
are framed, which now seems almost 
certain, the former Prime Minister will 
stand accused under Section 120(B) of 
the IPC read with Section 420 (conspi- 
I racy and petty cheating). 


THE DEFENCE AND THE PROSECUTION: 

Rao’s first defence that he was not in 
New York on 22 December has been 
shot down as the CBI has established 
that he was there on 20 and 21 Decem¬ 
ber. (These dates do fall in the "week 
before Christmas".) 

Rao’s second defence is that Pathak’s 
delay in naming Rao points to malafide 
intentions — probably politically moti¬ 
vated. That may or may not be true. But 
the CBI is said to have records of a defa¬ 
mation case, filed by Chandra Swami 
against Pathak in 1986, where Pathak is 
first said to have named Rao. (Chandra 
Swami lost that case.) 

Rao’s third defence could be that 
even if he said, '*Aap ka kaam ho 
jaayega," it did not necessarily imply a 
shady deal. Moreover, Rao was not in 
charge of newsprint policy and could 
not have made such a promise at all. The 
prosecution’s retort: that is exactly what 
cheating means — making a promise 
you are not in a position to deliver. 

If all the atove defences am shot 
down, the last line of defence could be; 
one cannot prosecute a former PM on 
the basis of one man’s uncorroborated 


JMM leaders Shllei Soren aed Sural 
Mendel (bespectacled) being 
produced In court: did Rao bribe 
them? 


testimony (and a bribe-giver at that). 
Here. Chandra Swami’s testimony—as 
the alleged go-between — could be cru¬ 
cial. And given the godman’s strained 
relations with Rao at present, no one is 
sure of what he will say. 

THE JHARKHAND 
MUKTIMORCHA 
BRIBERY CASE 


FACTS OF THE CASE: On 28 July, 1993, 
the Rao government faced an 
Opposition-sponsored no-confidence 
motion in Parliament. The Congress 
was falling just a couple of votes short of 
majority and so decided to rope in the 
four Jharkhand Mukti Morcha (JMM) 
MPs. The quid pro quo offered to them 
is now the subject of the court case, but 
what is known is that on 28 July, the 
JMM members voted for the Rao govern¬ 
ment and the dispensation survived. 

WHAT HAS HAPPENED SO FAR: Few 

people knew about this deal. In a way, 
Rao himself lifted the lid off the whole 
thing when under him, the CBI charge- 
sheeted BJP president L.K. Advani in 
the Havala case. The BJP decided to hit 
back at Rao and called in JMM MP Shai- 
lendra Mahato to address a press accus¬ 
ing Rao of giving him and his colleagues 
a total of Rs 3.5 crore in exchange for 
their vote. 

The matter may have rested there. In 
fact, Shailendra Mahato retracted his sta¬ 
tement a few days later, saying this time 
that he had been paid by the BJP to make 
the statement against Rao. At best (or 
worst) it might have been just another 
instance of political mud-slinging in 
which truth is the least of the concerns. 

But nobody had reckoned with the 
new era of public interest litigations 
(PILs). On 22 February, a man called 
Ravindra Kumar of the Rashtriya Mukti 
Morcha decided to file a PIL in the 
Supreme Court. After that, the case 
gathered a momentum of its own. The 
court handed the case over to the CBI 
which registered an FIR naming the four 
JMM MPs. Dissatisfied with the FIR, 
the court forced the CBI to name Rao 
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and all oAcr MPs mentioned in the origi¬ 
nal complaint. The CBI’s SLP against 
this in the Supreme Court was rejected 
and Rao found himself named in yet ano¬ 
ther case. 

On the night of 5 September, the CBI 
arrested the four JMM leaders — Shibu 
Soren, Simon Marandi, Shailendra 
Mahato and Suraj Mandal — and filed 
charge-sheets against them. The same 
day. CBI officials led by joint-director 
G, Acharya went to interrogate Rao and 
all they got out of him was: have the 
right to remain silent" and "ask (Sita- 


ram) Resri, he is the party treasurer." 

STATUS OF THE CASE: While in CBI 
custody. Shailendra Mahato told the 
CBI that Rao had paid money to the 
JMM. But when he was shifted to judici¬ 
al custody on 19 September, he began to 
have second thoughts and when he final¬ 
ly gave testimony on 23 September, he 
is believed to have told the judge in 
camera that the CBI had been pressuris¬ 
ing him to implicate Rao and other 
Congressmen. 

CBI officials handling the case have 
been shifted. Earlier, the Delhi High 
Court had given the CBI up to 30 Septem¬ 
ber to file its final report. Something 
new may or may not turn up by then. 

THE CHARGES AGAINST RAO: If charges 


are ever framed, they could be under Sec¬ 
tion 13 (1)(D) of the IPC dealing with 
corruption. The judges have already indi¬ 
cated that they are in no mood to take a 
lenient view of the affair. 

THE DEFENCE AND THE PROSECUTION: 

The attempt to get Mahato to confess has 
backfired. But the agency should have 
expected that given his earlier beha¬ 
viour. Surprisingly, not enough atten¬ 
tion has been paid to the investigation of 
Suraj Mandal, who is actually supposed 
to have done the deal (unlike Mahato 


who is a third party). This is possibly 
because Mandal has so far refused to 
name Rao. 

In the event that Suraj Mandal main¬ 
tains his stand, the case could depend on 
the CBI tracing the money. The agency 
traced the account to New Delhi’s Nao- 
roji Nagar branch of the Punjab National 
Bank and the subsequent benami trans¬ 
actions; established that the money was 
not from party funds but after that, the 
CBI has let the trail go cold. The clue to 
the case may lie there. 

THE ST Kim CASE 


FACTS OF UK CAS; In 1989. tte thra 
Prime Minister, Rajiv Gandhi, was 


besieged by the Bofors campaign being 
run against him by V.P. Singh. By some 
accounts godman Chandra Swami offer¬ 
ed to help him by proving that V.P. 
Singh’s son, Ajcya, had an illegal 
account in the Caribbean island of St 
Kitts at the First Trust Corporation. 

The St Kitts controversy hit the headli¬ 
nes in late 1989 but the present case rests 
around the revelation that the godman 
had entered into a conspiracy to forge 
those documents. Soon ehough doubts 
began to creep in about the veracity of 
the whole thing. P.V. Narasimha Rao is 
implicated for helping the godman in 
this venture. 

WHAT HAS HAPPENED SO FAR: An HR 

was filed in 1990 under V.P. Singh’s 
regime and investigation has progressed 
intermittently, depending on the dispen¬ 
sation. The saga is well document^ in 
the press. 

THE CHARGES AGAINST RAO: If implica¬ 
ted. Rao and Chandra Swami could be 
charged under Section 120(B) of the 
IPC (criminal conspiracy, inviting up to 
seven years of imprisonment). 

STATUS OF THE CASE: Two months ago 
the CBI told the court that Rao had play¬ 
ed a ‘limited’ role in the episode and 
there was not enough evidence to prose¬ 
cute him. Legal advice till a week ago 
was that the agency *could take a chan¬ 
ce’ at charge-sheeting Rao. But at the 
time of going to press, the CBI had just 
managed to locate and interrogate the 
chartered accountant of First Trust Bank 
and audited reports on bank accounts 
seem to have definitely established that 
Ajeya Singh never had an account at the 
bank. 

THE DEFENCE AND THE PROSECUTION: 

What the CBI has is witness testimony 
on Chandra Swami’s role in the forgery. 

It is established that Rao was in New 
York at the time and in constant touch 
with the godman (telephone calls have 
been traced to Adnan ^asshogi’s New 
York apartment where Chandra Swami 
was staying) when he summoned an 
embassy official to authenticate the 
bank documents. 

With the latest evidence, the case 
against Chandra Swami seems a lot 
stronger but it is not clear how strong the 
case against Rao is. • 
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V.P. Singh (left) with Narasimha Rao: the St Kitts case has come hack to 
haunt the latter 
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Guru Jahar Vir Gogaji, 
who preached the 
equality of all people. 
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Bitten by 
the byte 


Software packages make learning child*splay 


emember when you ieam- 
ed to add using a basic 
abacus? Or read with a pri¬ 
mary reader? Or sing? 
Savvy kids and their sav- 
vier parents have discovered a new tool 
these days. It is called software and it’s 
made teaching a breeze. 

As Priyanka’s parents discovered. 
The eight-year-old had taken to asking a 
whole bunch of questions following the 
birth of her cousin. Initially they gave 
her the standard replies: babies are made 
in their mummy’s tummies and so on. 
But Priyanka wanted specific details. So 
her father got her a compact disc (CD) 
for their home computer, Adam, The 
Inside Story. The software package not 


only explained conception and birth to 
her in a language that she could under¬ 
stand but also turned what would other¬ 
wise have been a boring biology lecture, 
into loads of fun. 

And not just biology. Software packa- i 
ges these days deal in a range of subjects 
from maths to magic and space to cine- I 
ma. All at the press of a button, or to be 
precise, a mouse. 

’’Computers have re-written the rules 
of the game," says Father J.A. Carvalho 
the principal of Father Agnel School, 
one of the growing nuihber of schools in 
Delhi to invest in a full-fledged com¬ 
puter centre. "They are hands-on and the¬ 
refore make learning interactive and 
hence more absorbing." j 
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he Group that 
wiped away the tears of 
millions in the country's 
flood-hit districts. 



TRENDS 


Nobody could be happier with this 
new twist to learning th^ the software 
and hardware companies that have enter< 
ed the fray. Targetting kids from two to 
20, a group of software and hardware 
engineers are busy meeting the design¬ 
ing needs of children. And from astrono¬ 
my to Asterix, there is almost everyth¬ 
ing that a kid could want. 

NIIT, for instance, which had earlier 
developed educational software for 
schools, has come up with the concept of 
LEDA (Learning through Exploration, 
Discovery and Adventure) clubs for 
kids. For a payment of Rs 600 a year, 
families can use its educational and 
recreational software. For an additional 
charge of upto Rs 1,400, the family can’ 
get to use the more complex software 
packages. 

The packages include both education 
al software as well as that based on 
entertainment (see box). "The idea, 
explains Dhruva Nath, vice president, 
NUT and head of its LEDA project, "is 
to make learning as much ^n for the 
kids as we can by involving the entire 
family. The parents too 
take a lot of interest in the 
clubs because it equips 
their children 
sophisticated 
which are not traditional 
ly taught in schools. 

With 2,000 members, 

NIIT has 30 LEDA clubs 
in Delhi, as well as in 
adjoining Noida and Gur 
gaon. Its success has been 
so encouraging, says 
Nath, that he has already 
chalked out plans to go 


national and have at least 200 LEDA 
clubs through out India by next year. 

Another software company, ITT Soft 
has equally ambitious plans for the 
children’s market. Headed by Sunil 
Chawla, a former employee with Apple 
Computers in the US. the company sour¬ 
ces learning technologies from not only 
the US, but Europe and India as well. 


Bangalore and a couple in Bombay. In 
addition, ITT Soft has a host of education 
and entertainment packages which deve¬ 
lop a child’s critical thinking and analyti¬ 
cal skills. "The whole idea," says Chaw¬ 
la, "is to make learning and mental deve¬ 
lopment so interesting for children that 
it no longer seems imposed." 


RUPINDERSHARMA 


Meera Chawla of IIT 
Soft, who began 
only in February, 
finds the response 
overwhelming. Her 
aim, she says, "is to 
make learning so 
interesting that it 
no longer seems 
imposed" 



"We started only in 
February," says Meera 
Chawla, a partner with 
HT Soft, "but we are inun¬ 
dated with requests for j 
our software from both 
parents and schools." 

Chawla, who also 
trains school teachers at 
her centre, works closely 
with schools to integrate 
their software into the cur¬ 
riculum. Clients include 
a dozen schools in Delhi 


apart from two 



T he revolution in 
children’s software 
was triggered over a 
year ago with the launch 
of HCl Frontline’s Bean¬ 
stalk. An intensive ad 
campaign with the catch- 
line, "The next genera¬ 
tion needs to be lot 
smarter," launched this 
hardware and software 
package. The computer 
functions as a tutor, com¬ 
plaint cell, library, music 
system, telvision, video 
and a disc player. "We 
want to make computing 
at home easy, entertain¬ 
ing and informative," 
says Sanjeev Sharma, an 
executive with Beanstalk. 
This certainly doesn’t come cheap 
and rates range from Rs 30,000 to Rs 1 
lakh depending on the configuration 
required. What you get in return is a col¬ 
lection of CDs that make learning fun. 
Moreover, Beanstalk students can inter¬ 
act with each other over the telephone. 
The programme’s databank lets them 
browse through an encyclopaedia or 
learn such subjects as Maths, Geogra¬ 
phy or History. For very young kids 
there is even a tool box that lets them 
paint, draw and sketch. The musically- 
inclined can even create and mix music. 

With the children’s computer boom 
in mind, Zee TV has launched Dazzler’s 
Planet — an activity club for school 
children. Zee, which had earlier launch¬ 
ed Chota Byte and Champion, both pro¬ 
grammes designed to initiate children 
into the basics of computers, found the 
response simply amazing. "Kids wrote 
in from all comers of the country to ask 
for more such programmes," says a Zee 
spokesman. "That’s how we thought of 
Dazzler’s Planet." 

The new activity club is being set up 
at all Zed Points, the community learn¬ 
ing centres of Z^ Education. It has on 
offer a year-long stream of activities to 
help children leam about computers. 















28,000 other families. 


jya 








TRENDS 


TAKE YOUR PICK 


A sample of the software programmes on offer 


Pre-school 

THE fUMk Visitors to this bright, 
busy family farm discover a delicious 
crop of playful places to explore. In 
the red barn, kids can milk a spotted 
cow; in the pond children can see 
underwater to discover how the 
duck’s feet paddle etc. 

JUMKTMTKINOEIIGMITEII: In a 

virtual classroom blocks, puzzles, 
paints and toys spring into lively 
learning games and bursts of 
animated action. Builds maths and 
reading skills. 

For six to 
ten-year-oMs 


ADAM’S WSiOE STORY: A husband 
and wife team (modern-day Adam 
and Eve) take children through an 
animated dissection of the human 



anatomy, An Interactive multimedia 
experience that lets the whole family 
experience thosecrets of the human 
body. Colour animations explain and 
demonstrate how the body reacts to a 
variety of everyday occurrences. 


THE HIME-MOimi MNIACIE: Helps 
children learn the facts Of life—from 
conception to the actual birth of a 
baby. A month-by-month tour 
conducted by medical experts as the 
baby develops. Also features Emily's 
New Sister where kids (aged three to 
nine) discover the miracle of 
childbirth through the eyes of 
seven-year-old Emily. 

For ten to 
13-year-olds 


AUER TALES: An engrossing game 
show that pits earthlings against a 
cast of outlandish, multi-headed 
dozen-eyed aliens who claim to have 
written our planet’s great works of 
literature, in each of the entertaining 
three^und contests, children 
challenge a chosen alien ‘author’ who 
tries to stump them with questions. 

TREASURE SLAND: By going through 
some of the classic tales of literature, 
the programme teaches the kids 
correct pronounciation and enhances 
their reading and comprehending 
skills. 


For IS-year^dds and 
above 

THE MULTIMEDIA WORKSHOP: A 

three-in-one programme with 
writing, paintino and video areas to 
turn a class project into a dazzling 
multimedia production. There are 
workshops which mesh niftily with 
one another that make for an 
interesting learning experience. 

In addition, there is a whole series 
of Education Through Fun series 
developed by NHT, Delhi, tailored 
around the school curriculum* The 
Math Magic Series (one to eight) 
begins at a very basic level of addition 
and subtraction and goes up to 
plus two level. 


develop creativity and logical skills. 
Equipi^ with the latest multimedia 
computers and an exhaustive library of 
software, Dazzler’s Planet will offer a 
range of activities on computers for a fee 
ofRs490. 

Says Uma Ganesh, CEO of Zee Edu¬ 
cation, "Children learn better when they 
are in a community atmosphere. This is 
the whole idea behind the club. It will 



Kids trying out the softwaroat 
the LEDA Family Club 

give them a shared experience of a 
repertoire of simulating activities." Con¬ 
sidering 2^e already has over 350 Zed 
Points all over the country with plans to 
take the number upto 500 in the next 
three months, the kids can look forward 
to a lot more clubs. 

The companies, on the other hand, 
can look forward to a lot more business. 
According to Sanjiv Kataria, vice presi¬ 
dent, NUT, out of the whole information 
technology industry, home computers 
are the fastes#growing segment in the 
country today. It is proliferating at a phe¬ 
nomenal rate," he says. '‘Last year, there 
were 40,000 home machines in India. 
This year, the number has doubled to 
80,000. Next year’s projections are 
1 , 20 , 000 ." 

The picture for the software market 
too looks equally promising. Says Dhru- 
va Nath, "Each family which has a com¬ 
puter at home, will on an average buy 
eight to 10 CDs a year. Thus we’re look¬ 
ing at least at those many CD titles a 
year." 

And with a growing number of kids 
getting hooked, nobody’s complaining. 
Least of all the children themselves. • 
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he Group that 
provided shelter to 
alleviate the sufferings 
of the homeless. 
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ALOKEMITRA 


ENVIRONNKNT 


Nalnitallaksinthe 
yesteryrars: happy 
memories 



Once among 
India ’5 
best-loved hill 
stations, 
Nainital today 
is fighting for 
survival 


A 


Down the HTT T , 


T Ihcre was a lime when you 
could see the pebbles at the bot¬ 
tom of the lake, so clear and 
tranquil was the water. Fat fish 
used to frolic, sometimes jum¬ 
ping up high in the air to catch offerings 
of breadcrumbs. Nainital was a sleepy 
little holiday town with all the activity 
centred around the huge lake — crowds 
used to gather on the promenade in the 
evenings, a band would play and every 
Saturday there would be dancing. 

Now, the water m the 
Nainital lake is an opaque 
green. There are hardly 
any fish. In off-season, 
you can’t walk along the 
Mall Road without being 
jostled — those who live 
in the town say it is a slum 
when the season is on. 

Cars, buses and motor¬ 
bikes race to and fro in a 
frenzy. The only music 
you hear is the blare of 
horns and raucous film 
songs. And no dancing is 
permitted at the Boa¬ 
thouse Club on the lake 


any more because the management is tir¬ 
ed of turfing out badly behaved drunk 
tourists. 

Alarmed at the deteriorated quality of 
life in one of India’s best-loved hill sta¬ 
tions, scientist Dr Ajay Singh Rawat, 
who lives in Nainital, petitioned the 
Supreme Court in 1993 to save Nainital 
from total ruination. The petition was 
directed against the Government of 
India and described how water, air and 
noise pollution together had caused Nai¬ 


nital great environmental damage. 

The court ordered an enquiry into 
levels of pollution. The report, submitt¬ 
ed in 1994, described how Nainital had 
changed. The lake was now full of "dirt, 
human faeces, horse dung, paper- 
polythene bags and other waste matter". 
Illegal construction — largely by the 
hotel industry — had generated enorm¬ 
ous amount of rubble. Because of the 
lack of space, this too was being dumped 
into the lake. Triple-storeyed flats, bann¬ 
ed in the town, were 
being constructed by 
builders with impunity, 
causing roads to buckle 
and sink. And there were 
huge gashes in the hills, 
because the trees which 
used to bind the soil toge¬ 
ther had been cut down 
The court was alarmed 
at all this and issued some 
orders. The administra¬ 
tion was asked to prevent 
sewage water from enter¬ 
ing the lake at all costs. 
Drains were to be kept 
clean, so that siltation of 
















Th. Group that 
says yes to life 
and no to addictions. 







he Group that's 
passionate about growth 
and compassionate 
about people. 


Finance 


and Leasing 


Estate 


Department Stores 








The JVG Group. A powerhouse of human energy. A tight bond of28,000 people who 
have come a long way armed with one belief The belief that the tighter the bond, the 
more focussed the energy. The quicker the objectives achieved. And the objective is 
growth. Inwards. And outwards. And to give back 
something to society in the process. 

The JVG Group. A highly principled Corporate 
family that’s proved that good old morals and 
values coupled with modern business sense 

can strengthen society. Passionate About Growth. 

Compassionate About People. 
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WHAT NAINITAL NMDS 

Steps to be taken to check the slow decay 


ASHOKK MEHTA 


A signboard violating tbo court 

ordor banning boavy vebicios SSKjSr Shf * 
framontoring Nalnltal malatain the water table. 

■ There should be an immediate ban on heavy vehicles entering Nainital. 


■ The ministry of environment had 
set up a Central Lake Development 
Authority with jurisdiction over 11 
lakes all over the country, including 
the Nalni lake. The authority has to be 
activated. 

■ Nainital and adjoining areas are 
facing an acute shorta^ of water. 
Piped water is no solution for the 
town: more handpumps and 
borewelis have to be set up. There 
must be intensive tree plantation to 
maintain the water table. 


■ At least ten shops around Nainital still sell deer meat. The killing of 
musk deer is going on unhindered. 

■ The administration is using poisoned meat to kill stray dogs in the 
town. This is wiping out the population of vultures, porcupines and foxes 
which feed on dog carcasses. This has to stop. 


the lake would be preven¬ 
ted, Horse owners who 
dumped dung into the 
lake were to be punished 
and the horse stand was 
to be shifted elsewhere. 

The administration 
was also asked to ban con¬ 
struction of multi- 
storeyed buildings in the 
town area and was asked 
to ensure that heavy 
vehicles did not ply on 
the Mall Road, adjoining 
the lake 

The court gave its 
orders in 1995. Residents 
of Nainital rejoiced, Major 

expecting that the town NainiU 

would be somewhat clea- 
ner. They were wrong. 

The court’s orders ^ 

changed nothing. The 
horse stand stayed where it was. 
Vehicles of all descriptions continued to 
thunder across the Mall Road, causing 
pedestrians to cower on the sides of the 
road. The only difference was that they 
now had to pay a small fee to use the 
road. And construction went on 



Major (retired) G.I. Punvani, a senior citizen of 
Nainital, is concerned the way hotels are coming 
up,flouting court orders. "Development should 
not destroy the ecosystem," he says 


unhindered. 

I n May, 1996, some irate residents got 
together and organised the Kumaon 
Paryavaran Panchayat to discuss the eco¬ 
system of the whole Kumaon region. 
The meeting was attended by Commis¬ 


sioner B.M. Vohra; R.S. Toila, principal 
secretary, Uttarakhand, senior army offi¬ 
cers and hundreds of ordinary citizens. 
The chairman of the Panchayat, Dr Ran- 
jit Bhargava announced that the situa¬ 
tion was intolerable. The Supreme 
Court had given orders but these were 
being violated with a vengeance by the 
Kumaon administration. 

Major G.I. Punvani (retired), who 
lives in Nainital part of the year and 
owns the Royal Hotel, told the Pan¬ 
chayat how disgusted he was. "At the 
age of 71, my wife and fare denied the 
right of a peaceful walk even along the 
bridle path because we don’t know 
when we will be run down by heavy 
vehicles. As an old man, I feel deprived 
of my right to life," he said. 

The Panchayat also heard how hotels 
had come up in violation of the court’s 
orders because the owners enjoyed the 
"blessings of the commissioner, 
Kumaon region". Major Punvani cited 
the four-storeyed Kalpana hotel, so nam¬ 
ed after the wife of the previous commis¬ 
sioner, which had a basement, a 40-fcet 
high roof and other features, all banned 
in Nainital. 

The Panchayat decided that it would 
have to go to court again. An application 
has been filed with the Supreme Court, 
^ and an enquiry is current- 
I lyon. 

The matter has acquir- 
m ed an extra edge since the 
I announcement of state¬ 
hood for Uttarakhand. It 
is clear to everyone that 
in the absence of income 
generating industries, a 
mainstay of Uttarak¬ 
hand's economy will be 
tourism. Unless the new 
dispensation shows great 
wisdom, it is the already 
developed areas like Nai¬ 
nital on which investors 
will concentrate. "No one 
^ is saying investment is 

izen Oi bad But the ecosystems 

;!OIlling of places like Nainital are 

should already fragile. Develop¬ 

ment should not destroy 
^ it altogether," says Punva- 

ni and Ranjit Bhargava. 

The courts are with them. But Naini¬ 
tal can be protected only if the admi¬ 
nistration is tough. As Judges B.L. Han- 
saria and S.C. Sen observed in their 
order: "Today is the time to act for Naini¬ 
tal; tomorrow may be late." • 
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POWER PLAY 


RAJIV SHUKLA 


Deve Gowda and the CBI 


It*s in the PM*s interest not to interfere in the affairs of the bureau 


Everybody saw 
them coming. Alle¬ 
gations that Prime 
Minister H.D. 
Deve Gowda was 
interfering in the 
affairs of the CBI. 
The charges were 
so grave that Jogin- 
der Singh, the new 
CBI director, had to issue a statement 
saying that the PM was neither interfer¬ 
ing in the investigations nor trying to pro¬ 
tect anyone. 

But why would Deve 
Gowda do such a thing? 

After all, most politicians 
involved in the various 
cases that the CBI is 
investigating are not 
close to the Prime Mini¬ 
ster; in fact, many of 
them are his rivals. And it 
is certainly not in Deve 
Gowda's political inter¬ 
est to shield them. 

Let's lake a look at the 
scams the CBI is investi¬ 
gating and the people 
involved. At the moment, 
the bureau is looking into 
seven sensitive cases. 

They are: the Havala 
affair, the Jharkhand 
Mukti Morcha pay-off 
scam, the urea scam, the 
telecom scam, the Lakhu- 
bhai Pathak cheating 
case, the fodder scam and 
the St Kitts forgery scan¬ 
dal. In all these, neither 
Deve Gowda nor any of his family 
members are involved. In fact, the Prime 
Minister is only to gain if the CBI mana¬ 
ges to pin down the culprits. 

It is in Deve Gowda’s interest that the 
Havala investigations continue. 
Because the moment the case is over and 
a number of politicians acquitted, the 
Prime Minister will be under great pres¬ 
sure to include them in his Cabinet. 
They include N.D. Tiwari, Sharad 
Yadav and Madhavrao Scindia. 
Moreover, L.K. Advani, Deve Gowda’s 
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arch political rival, has also been named 
in the scam and it will only benefit the 
PM if enough evidence is found against 
the BJP president. 

In the Jharkhand Mukti Morcha bribe¬ 
ry ca.se, Narasimha Rao is one of the sus¬ 
pects. The other Congress leaders 
involved include V.C. Shukla, Capt. 
Satish Sharma, Bhajan Lai. besides busi¬ 
nessman Lalit Suri. There are allega¬ 
tions that Gowda is trying to protect Rao 
as the Congress is supporting the United 
Front regime. But wouldn’t the govern- 



The CBI is acting at the 
hehest of the courts and not 
the government. There’s no 
way one can blame Deve 
Gowda (above) for 
persecuting Narasimha Rao 
or any other politician 


ment be more stable if the Congress join¬ 
ed the United Front as a partner? And 
Deve Gowda knows that as long as Rao 
calls the shots in the Congress, the party 
will never join his regime. 

In the urea scam, the needle of suspic¬ 
ion points to the son of Narasimha Rao, 
Prabhakar Rao, and some of his rela¬ 
tives. Rao is also in trouble over the Lak- 
hubhai Pathak cheating case and* the St 
Kilts forgery scam. Some observers 
argue that if Deve Gowda fails to protect 
Rao in these cases, the Congress 

_ could withdraw support 

to his government. 

Such an argument is 
flawed. Because, now, 
the CBI is acting at the 
behest of the courts and 
not the government. The¬ 
re’s no way one can 
blame Deve Gowda for 
persecuting Narasimha 
Rao. What's more, a 
majority of the Congress 
MPs would not like the 
United Front regime to 
fall at this juncture. 

As far as the telecom 
scam is concerned, Sukh 
Ram’s own party has 
backed out. Congress 
leaders have publicly I 
refuted the former tele¬ 
com minister’s claim that 
the money found in his 
house belonged to the 
party. 

The fodder scam is 
slightly different. After 
all, the name of the president of the 
party to which Deve Gowda belongs has 
been dragged in. But it is difficult to ima¬ 
gine that the Prime Minister would like 
to protect the interests of Laloo Prasad 
Yadav. Reason: everyone knows that 
Yadav is an influential politician and 
Deve Gowda would surely not like to 
keep alive another power centre. 

In the circumstances, it is difficult to 
see why Deve Gowda would interfere in 
the investigations being conducted by 
the CBI. • 











The Centre imposes President’s Rule in Gujarat 
as chaos breaks out in the state Assembly 


I uresh Mehta, the former 

chief minister of Gujarat, 
and his Cabinet colleagues 
^^^^^■were preparing to attend 
the second day of the speci- 
I al Assembly session on 19 September. 
Just then, news came in that President’s 
Rule had been imposed in the state. The 
Governor, Krishna Pal Singh, had 
already sent in his report the previous 
night. 

After the decision to impose Presi¬ 
dent’s Rule was approved at an emergen¬ 
cy meeting of the Union Cabinet, Prime 
Minister H.D. Deve Gowda met the Pre¬ 
sident to apprise him of the situation in 
Gujarat and the reasons for taking such 
an action. The meeting lasted for an 
hour. Then Gowda went over to 9, Moti- 
lal Nehru Marg to consult his predeces¬ 
sor, Narasimha Rao. 

By then, gloom had already set in the 
camp of the Bharatiya Janata Party. 
"This is the murder of democracy, we 
will challenge its constitutional vali¬ 
dity," said Vajubhai Vala, president of 
the BJP state unit. "Gujarat has never 
seen a political Governor. He has turned 
the Raj Bhavan into a Congress Bha- 
van," said Suresh Mehta. 

The mood in the party’s central head¬ 
quarters was also one of shock. Several 
telephone calls had already been made 
to Gandhinagar. The central parliamen¬ 
tary board called for an emergency meet¬ 
ing to decide on the course of action. 
They agreed to make Gujarat an issue in 
the Uttar Pradesh Assembly elections 
and also appeal to the Supreme Court 
against the action. "The government had 
proved its majority. So what is the justifi¬ 
cation for such an unjust action," said M. 
Venkaiah Naidu, the party general 
secretary. 

Political instability, horse-trading 
and constitutional impasse took centiest- 


age this month. It all began when Shan- 
kersinh Vaghcla, the dissident BJP 
leader, decided to break away from the 
party and form the Rashtriya Janata Par¬ 
ty (RJP). He claimed to have the support 
of 46 ruling party MLAs. The BJP’s sup¬ 
port dwindled to 94. The RJP, supported 
by the Congress and 16 Independents, 
pressed for the dismissal of the Mehta 
government claiming that the latter had 
lost its majority. 

Thereafter began the parading ses¬ 
sions. Melil:. claimed that 18 MLAs 
who actually belonged to the dissident 
group were willing to back him. They 
were taken to Sabarmati Ashram where 
they took an oath to support the govern¬ 
ment. From there, they were taken to Raj 
Bhavan and later to l3elhi. A delegation 
even met the President. 

T he special session of the Assembly 
was scheduled for 18 September. 
The Speaker, H.L. Patel, who was termi¬ 


nally ill, had passed away on 16 Septem¬ 
ber. Naturally, deputy speaker Chandub- 
hai Dabhi would be taking charge. But 
Mehta was determined not to let Dabhi 
preside over the session. Thus, the remo¬ 
val of Dabhi was placed first on the agen¬ 
da of the House. 

Dabhi was brought to Gandhinagar 
from Baroda on 17 September amid 
tight security. But he reached his residen¬ 
ce to find a beeline of visitors. Keshub- 
hai Patel, the former chief minister and 
BJP leader in charge of Gujarat, and 
Vala were the first. They had also 
brought along the 18 controversial 


ThemaldngofaCkwenior 

How Krishna Pal Singh got the governorship of Gujarat 


jj^rishna Pal Singh hails from the 
VmRewa region of Madhya 
Pradesh. He began his political 
career as a member of Ae Socialist 
Party. Singh was a contempeuBry of 
Narendra Dev and Ram Mandiar 
Lohia. 

In 1967, Singh joined die 
Congress parly and has since 
remained a staunch Congressman. 

He has contested AssemUy decdons 
several times from Madhya Pradesh 
and was also made the mirnstcr of " 
law, parliamentary dfairs, l^tonr 
andtevenue. 



Stagb; a GoigMiinM 10 tht Mft 
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MLAs who reaffirmed their support for 
Mehta. After they left. Vala returned 
again with Mehta. Soon the leader of the 
Opposition, Amarsinh Chaudhary, too, 
called on Dabhi. At 2 am, Dabhi com¬ 
plained of chest pain and was 
hospitalised. 

It was decided to appoint Daulat 
Desai, a BJP candidate, as the Speaker. 
The announcement pleased Mehta’s 
camp immensely. They began thumping 
desks. The Opposition MLAs flew into 
a rage throwing pin cushions. Some 
even sat in the well of the House and 
chanted Ram dhun in protest. Violent 

Krishna Pal Singh was said to be 
close to S.C. Shukla. It was during 
his chief ministership that Singh was 
appmnted the revenue minister. 

Singh lost tte last Assembly polls in 
Ma^ya Pradesh. 

Due to his contacts and seniorilyi 
Krishna Pal Singh had to be 
accommodated in sotnepoistfipn. 

Tito qtpmtuhity Caine nhcoNaresh 
Ctnnd^ the formerOovetnorof 
Guj»at. was.smit as die Indian 
ambass^ukr to the S^tes.; 

Singh’s candidtourc ftv the 
governorship of Gujarat was 
suppoitedby V.C. Shukla and 
BhuvaneshQiaturvedi. Bven 
Narasindto Rao backed Kririina Pal 
Singh and he was nnminted 
Governor ofGaiaim. • 


Surash MMita and Pramod 
MahalanatllasMraiwti 
BhairantoparaUtm salvage 


Mehta claimed 
that 18 dissident 
MLAs were 
backing him. 
After taking an 
oath of loyalty at 
Sabarmati 
Ashram, they 
were taken to Raj 
Bhavan and then 
flown to Delhi 


scenes were witnessed as marshals and 
plainclothtsmen were called in. Laihi- 
charge and exchange of blows followed. 
At least 20 people were injured. 

By now, Mehta had changed the agen¬ 
da of the session and was pushing for the 
motion of confidence. The Opposition 
had to be removed from the House and 
the confidence motion taken. Mehta 
won 92 with none against. 

There can be a difference of opinion 
over whether all that happened in the 
Gujarat Assembly merited its dismissal. 
The BJP says there may have been politi¬ 
cal instability, but the Suresh Mehta 
government did manage to prove its 
majority. 

But is that all? The Centre says it was 
clear that constitutional machinery had 
broken down. The Speaker had just 
died, the deputy speaker had to be hospi¬ 
talised, the police had to conduct a lathi- 
charge and several MLAs had to be carri¬ 
ed out of the fiouse on stretchers as they 
got injured in the melee. What more con¬ 
clusive evidence of breakdown could 
you have? 

However, the BJP and the United 
Front arc ranged against each other now 
on the issue of the dismissal of a BJP 
government, with the latter using this to 
get maximum mileage in the UP Assem¬ 
bly elections. At this moment, it appears 
to be a dud card to play. • 

K. Kumm/A hm 0 dBbm1 with RmromHa 
l(lkikhopidhyuy/N 0 w DMil 



Wr 


Profiling CHandtibk^}^'); 
DaMn, the deputy 
the CidaratAssi/hU^ 


C handubhai Dabhi, the depuiQr 
speaker of the Gujarat . 

Assembly, is toe latest hero of 
Opposition in the state. 
makes him the nundtor one 
the erstwhile SureriiMdtto ' 
government. , 

A Harijan, Dabhi hails ‘ 

Kandari village in Barodadiatri^/rv;. 
He started his career as 
teacher in a school In 
ardent admirer of Motarjj 
fought the 197S AssemUy p(4la'jb.4,^. 
CongressfO) c8iHfidafe'ft^.tbk 
Kaijan constituency. His rivif ww 
Raghavji Leuva, dto Speaker of Art’ 
Assembly. Dabhi won a sltsp^.-'; 

margin of2,200 votes. . * 



But for the next decade, OaMd ' 
was in political wildonesshaviog . ^ 
lost both the 1985 and I990eiecaoi^ 
as a Janata Dal (Gujarat) nominee. 
Dabhi found himself in the Congress ' 
when the lanata Dal (Ckgarat) , 
merged with the Coogiessd). , r 

Dabhi’s choice as the dqwty 
speaker was also by accide^T^ 
Congress was kem on fteldiitg 
Scheduled Caste candidate and V^' 

name was last on a panel dT ttwMJlS^',' 
sincethepostofleadertrftte, . 
Opposition went to an oi%iliid 

Congress member, Dabhi Rwod-^ 
iumselfon the deputy speaker’^o^l i 
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T hey were no small-time haniya 
owners of local kirana stores 
— they were CEOs of 32 com¬ 
panies, admittedly small ones, 
but important ones 
nevertheless. 

They had come in a delegation to 
plead with the telecommunications mini¬ 
ster, Sukh Ram. In 1990. India had 
thrown open the switching market to the 
private sector. This had heralded the big¬ 
gest privatisation effort in the world in 
die telecommunications sector. 

By 1993, not only had the move taken 
off, people had figured out short-cuts as 
well. The CEOs of ihese 32 companies 
—all set up after technology was develo¬ 


The 

jolly 

batman 

How Sukh Ram made his millions 


ped by the Centre for Development of 
Telematics (C-DOT) — felt they were 
being discriminated against, as only 
some companies were cornering all the 
contracts. They were meeting Sukh 
Ram to see how this could be set right. 

The minister told them he was all for a 
level playing field. There was silence. 
The leader of the delegation said he reali¬ 
sed costs were high these days. What¬ 
ever ‘expenses* were required to be met, 
the 32 companies were willing to share, 
he said. 

"Main kis kis sey loon?" (How many 
people do I take from?), sighed Sukh 
Ram. 

For some of us, life is full of difficult 
decisions. 

On that day, the delegation went 


home clear in its mind that collective 
‘bargaining’ was not going to work with 
Sukh Ram. This was wise. For in the 
days after that, those out of favour with 
the minister saw the way things moved 
in Sanchar Bhavan. 

Initially, local manufacturers of equi¬ 
pment thought the minister was on their 
side. Speaking to the Telecom Industry 
Service Association (TISA) soon after 
he took over, Sukh Ram said there was 
nothing wrong with ‘India* or ‘Indian*. 
The clear signal was that he didn*t think 
MNCs could teach Indian industry 
anything. Clearly, this was one minister 
who was not for liberalisation. 

Till then, Sukh Ram had failed to reali¬ 
se the potential of the money that could 
be generated from the department of 


ROLL-CALL ■ Sukh Rum \ 


Ashok Vi|: Sukh Ram’s chartered 
accountant, who was appointed 
consultant in the ministry of 
communications and had his own 
room in Daak Taar Bhavan. He 
came into contact with Sukh Ram 
when the latter got an income-tax 
notice during his tenure as a 
minister in the Himachal Pradesh 
government. Used to travel abroad 
w»^ Sukh Ram extensively, usually 
a few days ah^d of him to make the 
‘arrangements’. He is reported to 
hat««hdsed Sukh Ram to keep 
hnohay abroad in US Treasury 
Bonds. 

MabMHini Ntfnta: The savvy boss 
of Htmacha! Futuristics, Nahata 
began as the chairman of a 
company with a turnover of Rs 4 to 
5 Cfore engaged in the manufacture 
; of knv-technology telecom 



so 
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telecommunications. 

However, all this changed in 1993. 
Insiders say four or five companies bid 
regularly for contracts that the depart¬ 
ment gave out to the tune of Rs 6,000 to 
7,000 crore annually. The file of each 
one of these companies is a *bomb*. 

T his is how it was done. Two compa¬ 
nies, A and B will write letters to the 
minister, seeking a contract. They will 
both be owned by the same individual, 
but this fact will not be made public. 

They will refer to a note (prepared on 
the spot in the minister's own office) 
about the equipment desired by the 
ministry. 

The note will be a photo-copy of the 
letters (including typing errors). Both 
will speak of the acute shortage of equip¬ 
ment in a priority sector—say, rural pho¬ 
nes — and will warn how targets will 
not be met if the equipment is not 
supplied. 

TTic rates will be finalised against two- 
year-old tenders. The letter sent by A for 
say 800 pieces of equipment, will be 
sent up to the planning department in the 
ministry. 

B’s offer of 8(X) pieces will be scaled 
down to 500, in view of the lack of expe¬ 
rience of the company in producing the 
equipment. Thus, token bargaining will 



be recorded as having been done. 
However, together, the same company 
will bag an order for 1,300 pieces of 
equipment. 

The papers will then be sent for pro¬ 
cessing. The file will move with the spe¬ 
ed of lightning. If you are an ordinary j 


Runu Ghosh’s rise 
was meteoric. 
Known to be 
Sukh Ram’s 
unofficial 
accountant, 
she allowed only 
those companlM 
to enter Sanchar 
Bhavanthat 
couMWthe 
minister j 


person, your offer to supply equipment 
will not even get a reply from Sanchar 
Bhavan. 

The planning department will then be 
asked to justify the purchase. Informal 
messages will fly. The most common 
one will be "Arrey, bol do na^chahiye. 



equipment. He struck up a 
friendship with Sukh Ram befora 
the latter became telecom minister. 
Himachal Futuristics entered the 
big league withNt mot^ of Sukh 
Ram taking charcps. The minister 
was so impressed by the company 
ttiat he is lepofted to have even put 
^meofhh.own money into it. 

iaw itte e lB You could write a 
book on (lot only did she 
secure pi^Htwtibhs three to four 
years bdore her 

0 Qnte(^^!priuieS...but also ensured 


Maheiidra Nahata: friend in deed 


inconvo^cet Oh any ewnt This 
itfeSMt^slh„$hMinto Sanchar 


(U- J ■ I 'A Vir*n'^*ji 11 (T'l 
((I i i i ^ M *Lf i *ITi» i 


'i r 




^4 i 



a 

Anil SItarina: all in the family 


hed sukh Ram'S 
son. The brightest of all his ' 
chHdren, he was the one who /W 
pushed HFCL to dizzy heigt%;f 
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Mantriji chahtey hain" (Say you want 
the equipment. The minister wants it). 
The telecom department has bought 
thousands of crorcs of rupees worth equi¬ 
pment in this manner. Insiders in the 
ministry say an enquiry into purchases 
will yield scam after scam. The magnitu¬ 
de of these orders is such that no assess¬ 
ment can be made of the sums involved. 
Some of it is worthless equipment. 

The file will then go to the finance 
and the materials-management depart¬ 
ments. As they have the minister’s signa¬ 
ture, they will not be questioned. 

And what happened when 
bureaucrats did question the orders of 
the minister? 

A senior deputy-director general 
(finance) had once refused to sign a file 
on the ground that it had no budgetary 
sanction. An hour later, he found him¬ 
self transferred to the Advanced Train¬ 
ing Institute. No senior officer in the fin¬ 
ance department has ever been posted to 
the institute—in the department of tele¬ 
communications, it is equivalent to the 
department of archaeology. 

Sources in the industry say Sukh Ram 
ran the ministry with an iron hand. Offi¬ 
cers who protested got sent to the equi¬ 
valent of Siberia. 

W hen he took over in 1992, Sukh 
Ram was not too well-versed in all 
this. He only knew about purchases of 
uniforms, etc. This gradually extended 






to purchase of telecom equipment. 

In 1992, the only member of the P. V. 
Narasimha Rao family Sukh Ram knew 
was Rajeswar Rao, the Prime Minister’s 
third son. He ‘supported’ Rajeswar Rao. 
However, he came to realise that Prabha- 
kar Rao, the other son, was not happy 
with him. It was then that he met Sanjiva 


Rao, Prabhakar Rao’s brother-in-law 
and a man called Pataru Rama Rao, the 
chief of Advanced Radio Masts (ARM). 

Industry sources recall that about 
eight months ago, Pataru Rama Rao 
visited the showroom of a business asso¬ 
ciate, who dealt with electronic goods. 
With him was a lady, whose eye chanc- 


I DIAL M FOR MINISTER ■ Some fciccom bosses and their st yle ol'hinetnmin^ 


WiWiMr OwwMHo: Prasided over 
the ministfy dui% a crucial time, 

' when C-DOT was struggling to take 
off and telecom had been made a 
technology mission. Gomango was 
one of ttie more honest ministers of 
..tetecommunications. insiders say 
When Gomango would receive 
^<1 reguests for import of technology 
or equipment, he would throw the 
V.; meat the bureaucrats and order 
> them to ffimlain why Indian 
,. conmanies couid not produce the 
^etm^mternor buy the technology. 


He was the 
lODUige of the ministry. It was 
durtog Ms tenure that Sam Pitroda, 
'Vdiom the dome^ Industry 
! eMiers the gum of telecom in 



India, was hounded out: 
Unnikrishnan argued that Rtroda 
was becoming more important 
than the minister'~and he was, 
after ait, onfy a bureaucrat This was 


the time transparency in 
decision-making in the ministry 
ended. 

^HMsbwar HHslini: The portly 
minister did a tot to restore the 
morale In the ministry and C-DOT. 
He told the mintshy, 
laamktliys. Madaddi^tohunm 
(You are free to do your 
work. ifyoQ,need help, tsU me). 

S«4ar|ta|i|:*W(wtd ask officials 
to tarnMrMthfH^demand refuse to 
^ rei^eMf' Orw official 
asRsd tdm tend^ but not 
them unhl he heardfrom Slin^. As 
this was iUegai, the official astied for 
wrltlim orders to this effect. 

Gahhv: Singh a^ him to accept 
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Pataru Rama 
Rao (right) had 
technology but no 
manufacturing 
set-up. 

PrabhakarRao 
had the premises 
and two 
companies but 
no technology. 
Sukh Ram 
helped them both 


ed to fall on a CD-player worth about Rs 
20,000. Barely had she looked at it and 
moved closer to examine it that the sys¬ 
tem was packed up for her. The lady was 
Runu Ghosh, Sukh Ram’s unofficial 
accountant. 

By now, ARM and Prabhakar Rao’s 
relationship had been cemented. ARM 


had technology but no manufacturing 
set-up. Prabhakar Rao had the premises 
— and two companies, Sinclair and 
Goldstar—but no technology. 

Sukh Ram helped both. A contract for 
Rs 80 crore was given to ARM which 
effectively sub-contracted technology 
to Sinclair. This was a perfectly legitima- 



verbal orders. He refused, and 
found himself In the dog-house. 

Ralatli Pilot: An efficient minister, 





Pilot was always in a bit of a huny to 
get things done—-which Is 
probab^ why during his tenure 
some fairly whimsical decisions 
were taken by die roinlstiy; For, 
instance, Pilot ordered diat MTNL 
pay a fine to those customers 
whose phoneti remained out of 
order for long perkxts of time. This 
might have ^fegtatded the rights 
of the consumers, but caused 
cDnstemation in the minlstiy. Stiil, 
nobbdy says Pilot was (»rnmt. 


Sukh l|MK^5i«»ieedadM and in 


industry. But soon saw die merits 
ofHberalisaBbn. • . 


te arrangement — except that nonnally, 
stringent checks are carried out to if 
the parties handed out the contract have 
the infrastructure. This was waived, alle¬ 
gedly at the behest of the minister. 

By now, Sukh Ram had got wise to 
the game. When the question arose of 
granting basic services to telecom opera¬ 
tors he knew exactly what to do. This 
was the big league. 

I n 1995, some global leaders of the tele¬ 
com sector met India's ambassador in 
the US, S.S. Ray, and complained that 
tenders in paging services were being 
postponed again and again. This was giv¬ 
ing rise to doubts about transparency of 
the Indian economy. 

These leaders selected a leader of sta¬ 
ture to speak to the Indian government 
on their behalf. Their choice was Henry 
Kissinger, who met the Prime Minister. 
The result was that Narasimha Rao call¬ 
ed for a review of the tenders. 

This was fine as far as regulation 
went. Sukh Ram then proceeded to con- 
centate on special value-added services, 
in which the teleccmi department was 
vested with all the power of decision¬ 
making. Here, it was not the tendering 
process which was manipulated, but the 
subsequent requirements: frequencies, 
relaxation of the norm that companies 
which had won the cellphone contracts 
could not change their partners, etc. 

By now, the Himachal Futuristics 
Communications Limited (HFCL) bos¬ 
ses, the Nahatas, were already good 
friends of Sukh Ram. Industry observers 
noted that out of say five foreign compa¬ 
nies wanting to do deals in India, Sukh 
Ram would only meet thos^ which were 
brought to him by Mahendra Nahata. 
There were no deals in which the Naha¬ 
tas were not involved. 

From 1994, all purchases of the Maha- 
nagar Telephone Nigam Limited 
(MTNL) were made by the telecom 
department. This was inexplicable for 
MTNb is a public-limited company. 
Out of Rs 5 to 6,000crore annually, a per¬ 
centage was skimmed off because 
'"Oopar bhi dena hai*' (We have to pay 
the higher-ups also). In the three clear 
years — 1994 to 1996 — in the area of 
purchases, Sukh Ram must have manag¬ 
ed to arrange about Rs 750 crore. This 
does not include the Rs 500-600 crore 
from special deals. 

This makes Sukh Ram worth about 
Rs 1,500 crore. And some indigenous 
telecom leaders, veiy rich men indeed. • 

AdMPhadnlB/MmwPMI 
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Do the disabled have the right to 
fall in love? 


C onfusion reigned in the small basement in Delhi’s 
posh Hauz Khas area. With each clash of cymbals, 
the room seemed to shiver and shake as it struggled to 
accommodate some very loud music, a live band, and 
about 20 youngsters. Stomping wildly to Dum Maw 
Dum, they argued with the band about the choice of music. Some 
insisted on grabbing the mike while others sat alone in comers, shy 
and ill-at-ease. 

It could have been just another bash. Except that this one had 
people who rarely get to go out and swing like other teenagers. 
These were youngsters with different kinds of physical and mental 
disabilities brought together by parents who believe that their 
children ought to grow up like other teenagers. 

This is a chance few disabled people are allowed. "1 compare the 
life of a disabled person with the life of a widow in medieval times. 
Like the widow, we are also secluded, denied happiness, 
entertainment, the right to make our own decisions—the right to 
think,” says Sanjeev vSachdeva. Muscular dystrophy has left him 
wheelchair-bound. But it has not stopped him from working as a 
researcher in Parliament, going out on several excursions or from 
falling in love. 

In these days of political correctness, we have come to accept 
disabled—or differently abled, to be truly PC—people who work. 
Trekking or sports is a commendable achievement. And we 


•UNOAVMttptMilwr-COotalMrlMI 
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FOCUS 


applaud those thousands of 
I-made-it-despite-all-odds stories. But come 
anywhere near love, marriage or sexuality, and 
even the most liberal of us tend to get our backs up. 

In her book Entitled To Love: The Sexual And 
Emotional Needs Of The Handicapped, Wendy 
Greengross discusses how the mentally as well as 
the physically handicapped long for normal, 
warm, personal relation.ships which are denied to 
them. 

"The message for too long has been: ‘sex is not 
for you because you are different’. The blind 
should only worry about seeing; the paralysed 
only about walking. To occupy already troubled 
minds with sexual thoughts is unnecessary and 
unhealthy," she writes. 

Children seem to bear the brunt of this attitude. 
A denial of sexuality starts early, and often, a 
child’s-natural curiosity about his or her body is 
over-corrected by paranoid adults. Growing up 
and dealing with physical and emotional changes 
is tough enough for any child. But for handicapped 
children, that process is made tougher when they 
are left in ignorance about the changes. 

Parents of disabled children worry a lot when 
they .see their child developing sexually. With 
handicapped children, these developments are 
more visible because they have never learnt to 
mask their curiosity about sexuality the way other 
children do. Nor have they been taught about what 
is socially acceptable and what isn’t. For instance, 
that it’s okay to masturbate, but not to do it in 
public. 

"A pair of very worried parents wanted to know 
how they could stop their 12-year-old son from 
masturbating at home. We found that they had 
very little space, and the boy would lie face-down 
on the bed and touch himself. He was trying to use 
the only private space he had access to," says 
Merry Barua, who runs Open Door, a school for 
autistic children. 

Adds Mehreen KhoSla of Tamanna, a school for 
the mentally-impaired, Indian society as a whole 
just isn’t comfortable about dealing with sex or 
masturbation. "For most parents masturbation is a 
sin. The attitude is we don’t want to know about 
it," she says. 


B ut some things are changing. For instance, the 
jam session in the Hauz Khas basement. 

"We could see that it no longer made sense to 
have a balloons and passing-the-parcel kind of 
party. Our children are growing up and we wanted 
to give them a chance to do what other teenagers 
do," says Ranjana Pandey, one of the parents who 
got the monthly jam se.ssion going. 

Merry Barua often talks to her 16-year-old 
autistic son Neeraj about relationships and 
marriage. She says Neeraj would like a girlfriend. 
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but given his lack of social skills, she herself 
doubts that he would ever be able to ask a girl out 
or even carry out a proper conversation with her. 

"I’ve warned him about the possibility of being 
in a situation where he may like a girl a lot, but she 
may not necessarily feel the same way about him, 
in which case he’ll have to remain single," she 
says. 

"I’d like to be married but I don’t want four days 
of happiness and a lifetime of misery. I want a 
companion, someone to share things with, 


'The message for too long has been: te b 
not for you because you aio different'. The 
Mind should only wony about seeing; the 
paralysed only about walking. To occupy 
already troubled minds with sexual thoughts 
is unnecessaiy and unhealthy" 

Wendy Greengross, in her book Entitled To 
Love: The Sexual And Emotional Needs Of 
The Handicapped 
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barrier between me and the other half. I do have 
superficial relationships, but the line is clear. No 
intimacy," writes Pradeep Singh in Voice, a 
magazine run by a group of disabled people. 

But some people have crossed the line. Johar 
recounts the story of a couple he knows who fell in 


love over the phone! "The girl has calipers on both 
legs and uses crutches and the boy looks like a film 
star. Their phone lines would often get crossed and 
that’s how they got close. One day she told him 
she was disabled. He said, ‘How does that make a 
difference?’ And they are happily married now." 


"Love can raise some from 
apatiiYi others from despair or 
ioneiiness and give meaning to 
iife to many who have iost it 
We aiso feei it can decrease 
retardation" 


Michael and Ann Craft, in 
their book Sex And The 
Mentally Handicapped 




While a few couples have found companions and complete 
relationships, others are not encouraged to make similar 
discoveries. There is a general, and generally unfounded; fear that 
the handicapped will bear handicapped chil^en. And of course, a 
complete denial that the disabled have sexual needs too. 

In his article, Pradeep Singh goes on to describe an intimate 
relation.ship he has had; "In the sharing of our intimacy, we have 
also grown very close to each other physically. We hug and 
kiss as naturally as we breathe and we touch each other in many 
ways. Whenever we are together, we share emotional, intellectual 
and physical contact." 

Similarly, Sanjeev Sachdev says, "It’s not just intercourse which 
is important. Anjali and I can rest our heads on each other’s 
shoulders. That’s far more important." 

Meanwhile, Arti hopes that she won’t always be single. "I long 
for someone to talk with—there’s so much inside me, and I can’t 
seem to get it out. But I know that when you can share a burden with 
someone, that burden becomes half a burden. It’s much better that 
way." 

This kind of sharing would seem only a distant possibility to 
many of India’s millions of disabled people. At least, until the 
distance between the disabled and the ‘normal’ disappeares. • 

Apa n m TalaMem/Mew Delhi 
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The Hindus of Hampstead Heath 



Il's a good thing 
the Hindus don’t 
bury thcii dcnd. 
For if the Father of 
Hindutva, Veer 
Savarkar, had been 
disposed of in a 
coffin, he would 
doubtless have 
been turning in his 
grave at the spectacle of what his most 
avid followers arc now up to in the name 
of Hindutva. It was central to Savarkar’s 
thesis that what distinguished the true 
Indian from the bogus one was that the 
true Indian worshipped his pitrihlufomi 
(fatherland) and regarded only its sacred 
soil as his punyahhoomi (holy land). 
Since the Muslims looked west to Ara¬ 
bia, Turkey and Iran for religious inspira¬ 
tion and sanctuary, it followed, held 
Savarkar, that they could not be true Indi¬ 
ans or true to the soil of India. Hindutva, 
that is, the nationhood of India, must, the¬ 
refore, be entrusted to the Hindu whose 
pitribhoomi was this land and whose 
punyahhoomi lay r ' v:. 

not in some foreign part. 

Fortunately for him. 

Savarkar shook off his 
mortal coils before the 
avid emigration of Hin- %|^M|n| 
dus even farther west 
than the shores of the Red f 
Sea began. Advani’s pro- ' 
blems with Havala opera- 
tions are only a small seg- 
ment of the overseas con- ■■ 

nections, enthusiasm, fin¬ 
ance— and even inspira¬ 
tion — that accounts for 
much of the recent resur- L——— 
gence of Hindutva in LILAdvanl: 
our society and •raamialla 




IK::' 


LIL AdvMl: Ms ihoMmIm with Havala 

ara a aaiall aagmant at tha foralihi aonaaellona 





polity. The Hindu of Hampstead Heath 
has emerged as the financial and intellec¬ 
tual standard-bearer of what once was 
called the ‘Hindu, Hindi, Hindustani bri¬ 
gade’. The incense-filled corridors of 
10, Ashoka Road are filled with Blimp¬ 
like cx-generals and fonner foreign ser¬ 
vice ambassadors. 

It is curious, therefore, that the fore¬ 
most Hampstead Hindu of them all, Swa- 
pan Dasgupta, should, with his exquisite¬ 
ly chiselled mastery of the mlechcha 
language, come down so heavily on the 
alienation from their indigenous roots of 
"secular fundamentalists’' (incidentally, 
a self-description he picked up from me 
at one of the unending round of seminars 
on the subject we are both compelled by 
our convictions to attend) In the inter¬ 
ests of the dialogue which he urges bet¬ 
ween communal fundamentalists, like 
himself, and secular fundamentalists, 
like me, I would commend to the secula¬ 
rists in my comer a perusal of the hugely 
amusing, punchy and pointed review 
that Swapan has done for Dileep 



Padgaonkar’s Biblio (India’s answer to 
The New York Times' Review of Books) 
of Religion, Religiosity and 
Communalism put out by Praful Bidwai, 
Harbans Mukhia and Achin Vanaik. As 
I am yet to see the book, I shall have noth- 
ing to say on its contents; my concern is 
exclusively with the larger issues raised 
in Swapan’s review. 

THESE ARE easily summarised in Swa¬ 
pan’s own words: "What is behind the 
secularist intellectual’s deep contempt 
of indigenous traditions?" he asks. The 
answer quite simply is that the secularist 
intellectual has no contempt of indigen¬ 
ous traditions. He only thinks there 
exist, in addition to the indigenous tradi¬ 
tions of Aryavarta genesis, a large num¬ 
ber of non-Sanatani traditions, inclu¬ 
ding, in particular, Muslim indigenous 
traditions. Why "in particular"? 
Because the Hindutva mind-set insists 
particularly on treating India’s Muslim 
traditions as non-indigenous. If all our 
traditions are indigenous, whether of 
"Hindu" origin or not, then why "Hindut- 
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va" in preference to "Bharatiyata" or 


plain and simple "Indianness"? 


Next, asks, Swapan: why are wester 


nised Hindus so prone to self 


nagellation?" I am a westernised Hindu 


So, incidentally, is Swapan Dasgupta. 1 


have bever flagellated myself on having 


been born into a Hindu home. My 


mother spent the last 20 years of her life 
in the Sivananda Ashram near 


Rishikesh. She never seemed to have 


any difficulty in reconciling her secular 


fundamentalism with her pious religio 


sity. She certainly never imagined that it 


was incumbent on her to go around Ayo 


dhya chanting "Ek dhakka aurdo ' swa 
ihed in saffron scarves as at least one edi 
tor of The Indian Express I know felt the 
need to do to reassure himself that his 
fondness for Hampstead pubs is reconci- 
lidble with his passion for Hindutva. 

The only jam sessions I attended on 
Saturday evenings as a teenager were 
bhajan mandalis. I enjoy a beer in a 
Hampstead pub quite as much as Swa¬ 
pan, but my composite being has as 
much place for bhajans as for beer. In | 


V 


much 


way, I am deeply convinc 


ed that the composite 


traditions of India to 


which 1 am proudly heir 


have place as much fof 


the proto-Hindu and pre 


Hindu traditions of India 


as two thousand years of 


Christianity and a thou 


sand years of Islam have 


given us. I believe it is the 


anti-thesis of the Hindu 


tradition to reserve a dis 


tinct and, worse, superior 


place for so-called 


Hindu" traditions over 


the other traditions of 
India. I know my pious Hindu mother 
would have been scandalised at the sug¬ 
gestion that any one Indian tradition was 
more "indigenous" than any other. She 
was, after all, a good Hindu. Swapan 
Dasgupta —and his ilk — are political 
Hindus. 

AND AS for imported traditions, I 


Unlike many of his 
cohorts in the 
sangh parivar, 
Swapan Dasgupta 
understands that 
Hindu nationalism 
is an alternative 
vision of the 
nature of India’s 
nationhood 


would wish to feel as at home with them 
here in India as Swapan and I are with 
Hampstead traditions in a Hampstead 
pub. Doubtless, Swapan would attack 
his steak-and'kidney pie — or at any 
rate his roast lamb — with a fork and 
knife, taking special care not to eat his 
peas with a knife, instead of committing 
the outrage of attacking his pub lunch in 
the manner in which his Fingers at home 
do violence to a dead hilsa. On the other 
hand, the bhadralok would simply ex¬ 
communicate Swapan if he were to take 
a fork to a hilsa — that is, if he didn't 
choke on the bones of the hilsa first! 

Swapan's third question is: "Is secula¬ 
rism u badge of commitment or an 
employment opportunity?" Well, going 
by the number of former accountant- 
generals and superannuated chief secre- 
.taries the BJP has taken on, I would 
guess Hindu fundamentalism is a post- 
retirement employment opportunity: 
and that the Shyama Prasad Mukheijec 
Foundation is not a bad perch for those 
who flunked the IAS 
exam. The secularist 
NGO collecting his wad 
from the welfare ministry 
can at least comfort him¬ 
self with the thought that 
his loot has come from an 
indigenous tax-payer, not 
some Hampstead 

crorepati whose comer 
of some foreign Heath is 
forever Hindu. 

Let us then take Swa- 
pan’s next problem. "Is 
there," he asks, "a link bet¬ 
ween anti-Hindutva and 
upward social mobility?" 
Oh, yes, there is a link bet¬ 
ween anti-Hindutva and 
upward moral mobility; 
possibly even between 
anti-Hindutva and 
upward social sensibility. 
But given the saffron chic 
that is overtaking our esta¬ 
blishment, as radical chic 
overtook the West in the Sixties and 
Seventies, I would imagine that good, 
old-fashioned secularism at, say, St Ste¬ 
phen’s is passe compared to the neo- 
illiberalism of Swapan’s Young Fogie 
Right. 

ALL THE preceding questions are, 
however, by the way, more designed to 
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A Hindu tMipIn abroad: the overaeaa connection 


show what a clever boy is young Swa> 
pan than to raise the res. Which lies in 
Swapan Dasgupta’s last rhetorical ques¬ 
tion: "Is there a correspondence between 
those who despise }findu nationalism 
and those who sec India as an ethnic 
menagerie?" In a word, the answer to 
that is: Yes! Wha^ is narrow-minded and 
wrong-headed about Hindu nationalism 
is that it reduces the glorious diversity of 
India into the dull uniformity of its majo¬ 
rity religion’s alleged cultural profile. 
The very expression Swapan uses — 
"ethnic menagerie" — shows the con¬ 
tempt in which he holds the 15 per cent 
segment of Indians who, by definition, 
are excluded from embracing Hindutva. 
It is really this distinction between 
vthose, like me, who are I (X) per cent Indi¬ 
an and those, like Swapan, who are at 
best 85 per cent Indian, that lies at the 
root of the argument over whether the 
Hindutva weltanschauuni; (world- 
view) is the right one for India or the 
secularist view. 

Swapan sees this. Unlike many less 
intelligent of his cohorts in the sant^h 
parivar, Swapan understands that 
Hindu nationalism is an alternative 


vision of the nature of India’s naiionT 
hood. It IS. That is why it must be fought 
tooth-and-nail. And victory will go not 
to the party which co-opts the money¬ 
bags of Hampstead Heath but to those 
who mirror the Indian and, therefore, 
necessarily, the Hindu view of India. 

Pamphleteers of Swapan’s persua¬ 
sion believe thar the Hindu in modern 
India sees Indian nationalism as co¬ 
terminus with Hindu nationalism. The 
Hindu, they btdieve, is confused at the 
suggestion that there might be other 
stninds Ux) to the nation’s identity. Yet, 
ever since 1952, when Indians first went 
to the polls on the basis of adult franchi¬ 
se and returned only two Jan Sanghis to 
the first Lok Sabha, the propagandists of 
the saffron brigade have failed to 
explain why Hindu nationalism has held 
such little appeal to the Hindu majority. 
The answer, of course, lies in one of the 
most oft-repeated obiter dicta of the 
sangli pari van that India is a secular 
country because Hinduism is a secular 
religion. 

PRECISELY. THAT is precisely why 
the majority of Hindus rejects the view 


that India is exclu¬ 
sively— or even primari¬ 
ly — for its Hindus; or 
that the nationhood of 
modern India should be 
based on a reading of the 
past which declares as 
apostate one thousand 
years of Indian history. It 
is the ordinary, non- 
English-speaking Resi¬ 
dent Indian who sees this 
most clearly. Whatever 
the provocations of the 
NRI-funded sangh 
parivar, the Indian who 
has chosen India in prefer¬ 
ence to Hampstead as his 
pifribhoomi and his 
punyabhoomi wants to 
see India belonging to all 
its inhabitants, w'ho do, in 
fact, constitute an "ethnic 
menagerie", even if there 
are less pejorative 
descriptions possible of 
our unity in diversity. 

The forces of Hindut¬ 
va do not understand this 
because their version of 
Hinduism is a semiticised 
Hinduism, an alien 
graft on to our indigenous tolerance and 
native sense of fairplay. Swapan seems 
to think he is on the winning side 
because the Hindi-speaking Hindu of 
Hindustan is now being liberated from 
the thrall of angrezi/mlechcha .secula¬ 
rism. What he docs not understand is 
that westernised secularists like me are 
only articulating in a non-Indian tongue 
that spirit of goodwill and brotherhood 
for all which we’ve learned from our own 
people, our own parents, our own cultu¬ 
re and our own traditions. 

And when Swapan wants his 
parmirists to "insist on a mandatory 
tran.slalion of essays like this into an Indi¬ 
an language" so that the parivar can then 
"wait gleefully for the inevitable back¬ 
lash", he does not seem to know that 
columns like this one are going to be tran¬ 
slated and published — as, for years past 
— into Hindi, Urdu and t^unjabi. If that 
has not brought the house down upon 
me it is only because I am retailing to the 
reader of the vernacular what he already 
instinctively knows; it is when I write in 
English that I find myself dialoguing 
with the only Hindu who still needs to be 
persuaded — the Hindu of Hampstead 
Heath. • 
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ontrary to 
rumour, 

L^^Pooja Bhatt 
split 

up with her 
latest beau, 
Sohail Khan, younger bro¬ 
ther of Salman. If insiders 
are to be believed, then the 
couple have merely decided 
to give each other space for 
some time while they reasses 
their relationship. 

Hence, they still meet 
occasionally and are in const¬ 
ant touch with one another’s 
families. But romance is on 
hold for the moment. 

Perhaps, both Pooja and 
Sohail believe in that famili¬ 
ar adage: familiarity breeds 
contempt. But, in that case, 
shouldn’t someone remind 
them of that other famou*? 
saying: out of sight, out of 
mind.? 


o, after a long, 
long time 
Sunny Dcol 

hit Jeet. 
But would 
you believe it that people arc 
trying to deny him credit for 
that as well! 

They insist that the film 


did well only because of Sal¬ 
man and Karisma. 

Poor Sunny! He really 
can’t win, can he? If it’s not 
one Khan (Shah Rukh in 
Darr) than it’s another (Sal- 



ncr — so it’s best not to take 
him too seriously. 


angeeta Bijla- 
ni may have 
spelt death for 
Mohammad 
Azharuddin’s 
career as Test 
cricket captain of India. But 
she sure has improved his 
looks one hundred percent. 

Before Bijli came on the 
scene, Azhsir had a straggly 
little moustache and a war¬ 
drobe that wouldn’t have 
looked out of place in the 
front stalls of a cinema hall. 

But get a load of Azza 
these days! He’s wearing 
designer tags picked up from 
up-market stores in New 
York and l^ondon — no 
doubt, with his pickings 
from the Hello ! exclusive 
Sangeela and he gave a few 
weeks ago. And even his 
complexion has improved 
beyond belief. Unkind souls, 
of course, insist he’s sharing 
Bijli’s matte make-up. But 
we think it’s true love that’s 
doing the trick. • ; 


man, in this case) stealing 
the show from under his 



ithun’s suc- 
cess as a hote- 
1*j ^^lier in Ooty is 
inspiring 
several of his 
colleagues as 
well. Rahul Roy, for 
instance. 

Now that Roy’s Holly¬ 
wood career has receded like 
the mirage it was, Rahul has 
decided to try his luck in 
other fields. The latest is that 
he’s planning to build a luxu¬ 
ry hotel in the middle of the 
Arabian Sea. 

No doubt Rahul believes 
that he will go on to give 
Bikki Oberoi a run for his 
money. But then, Roy once 
thought he was competition 
for no less than Kevin Cost- 














SPOTUG 


A NEW HIGH 

For all the 
enthusiasm 
he shows, his name could 
have been Johnnie 
Walker. 

But that hasn’t stopped 
Tom Thomson from 
becoming a ‘brand 
ambassador’ for (he 
Scotch he favours. What 
this means is that Ihe 
Scotsman spends the 
better part of his year 
travelling throughout the 
world (with kilt and 
bagpipes) promoting 
Johnnie Walker Black 
Label. 

In Delhi recently, 
Thomson took invitees 
through an evening of 
Scotch tasting. After 
sampling a fair number of 
different blends, the 
audience was — as only 
to he expected — reeling. 
But not Thomson. Invited 




Tom Thomson: tasting success 


to blind taste a sample of 
whiskies — with a few 
Indian brands thrown in 
for good measure—he 


got each one right. 

And ever the 
gentleman, declined to 
comment on the desi 


brands apart from 
commenting, upper lip 
curling, "This hasn’t been 
anywhere near Scotland." 


It paes to 

BE 

LEANDER 




He’s geared 
to bring 
glory for the country; 
fine-tuned to take on the 
world; and right now, 
he’s firmly in the driver's 
seat. 

Not surprisingly then 
that Leander Paes is the 
Ford Motor Company’s 
choice to promote 
Ford Escort in India. 

True, the tennis 
superstar’s sterling 
performance at the 
recently-concluded 
Atlanta Olympics — 



T BANERJEE 


where he emerged as 
India’s sole medal winner 
— has a lot to do with 
Leander bagging this 
prestigious assignment. 
But even then, who can 
deny that Leander’s 
tremendous Davis Cup 
efforts had made him a 
hero much before he took 
off for the US. 

Paes’ one year contract 
with Ford requires the 
tennis superstar to appear 
in a soon-to-be-Iaunched 
promotional film, among 
other things. And 
Leander ‘Role Model’ 
Paes is determined to 
make q smash of his 
newest assignment. 

Leamtor Paes: all faarad 
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Compiled by SHAFQUAT All 


The BALLY 

SAGOO 

THRILLER 

MMM When Bally 
mBHH Sagoo gets 
on the stage during 
Michael Jackson’s 
concerts in Mumbai, he 
will have much to sing 
and dance about. 

Sagoo is apparently 
thrilled to bits that he’s 
going to do the warm up 
act before Wacko Jacko 
takes over—and that’s an 
honour in itself. Plus, he 
doesn’t have to shell out a 
penny. 

Normally performers 
who come on with 
Jackson have to pay for 
the privilege. But Sagoo 



Bally Sagoo: a rare 
privilago 

is an exception. 

"Think of the publicity, 
the TV coverage..." he 
gushes excitedly. 

Not that Sagoo is a 
stranger in the Indian pop 
music scene. In fact, his 
collaboration with the Big 
B, Ahy Bob}\is doing 
roaring business and 
Bally Sagoo is now going 
to release his new album, 
Rising from the East. 

And if he can hit it off 
at the Jackson concert, he 
would have made 
History. 


' i gtiesji w^iether; ’, '' ; 

pKoducers will hkve . ' 
any use for a v ' 
Fully'Clothett Mamta 
Kulkami. Or, tor 
matter, whether her 
fans will recognise hia; 
with her clothes (m. 

But Ms Kulkami’s 
advocate has promised 
a Bombay court just 
that; that she will stop 
exposing. 

Considering that 
Mamta has little else to 
reveal—by way of 
talent that is—you 
must be thinking why 
the advocate would do 
such a thing? The truth 
is that he was left with 
no option when die 
judge rejected 
Mamta’6 affidavit 
apolo^sing for 
revealing in film 
glossies and demanded 
an apology 
accompanied by a 
promise not to repeat 
the same in print or in 
films. 

The advocate then 
assured the court that 




Living IT UP 

So what if 

-■ <$■ Doordarshan- 

has banned his song, Jiye 
Jaal Kumar Sanu is far 
from being down and out 
and is going great guns 
with his launch film, 

Gaane Bliuban Bhoriye 
Debo {I’ll fill the world 
with music), a 
Bengali-Oriya bilingual j 
which marks Sanu's 



his client iyouid do the'. terms with the bare 
neettful. Butohe truth before the case 

wotuters whether > comes up forbearing 
Mamtuc^cofnem next. 



Kumar Sanu: th* maMnc of 
ahuro 


debut as hero. 

Prtxiuced by Kumar 
Sanu Communications 
Private Ltd, the film also 
features Ritupania 
Sengupta and Sharmila 
Raj. Slated to be the 
‘biggest’ film made in the 
eastern region, the plot 
has the three in an unusual 
menage a trots, bound by 
their love for music. 

And no doubt, any 
resemblance to real life is 
purely coincidental. 
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Con noisseurs’ choice 

BiTV launches India's first art appreciation programme 


S ealed on a designer chair, next to 
a low table with an oricntaJ porce¬ 
lain vase» anchorperson Jessica 
Lall talks of Rohit Khosla and the 
launch of his sister’s book. Vanguard. 
The book has caught the fancy of the 
fashion world and State Of The Art, the 
programme that Lull is presenting, is on 
the ball covering it. 

Cool, poised and confident, Jessica 
reflects everything her programme is try¬ 
ing to be. Like her, State Of The Art is a 
sophisticated programme aired on Mon¬ 
days at 9.30 pm on Business India Tele¬ 
vision’s (BiTV) channel. TVl. It inclu¬ 
des in its definition of the arts, the usual 
gamut of dance, painting, literature, 
music, photography and also such areas 


Mitra, a photographer with The 
Times Of India group, quit his job to 
become a full-time television producer. 
State Of The Art is his baby, and, accord¬ 
ing to him, the only programme of its 
kind in the country. 

The programme started out by trying 
to replicate on television what art revie¬ 
wers do in print. But this original 
blueprint had to be abandoned when it 
became clear that artists were reluctant 
to talk about other artists. For instance, 
for a story on freelance photographer 
Sheba Chachchi — whose work on 
Mecna Kumari was recently installed at 
the Eicher Art Gallery in Delhi — artist 
Vivan Sundaram agreed to talk about 
installations in general, but not on the 




Anchorperson 
Jessica Lall: beaming 
with confidence 


as cuisine, designer shoes, furniture and 
upmarket sch(X)ls. 

"'State Of The Art is not only but also 
about art,” says Lall, a freelance public 
relations professional when she’s not 
anchoring programmes for BiTV (she 
also does another programme, 
Globe-trotting, for the same channel). 
Adds the producer, Shantanu Mitra, 
"We’re looking at State Of The Art as in 
the stale or the haalat (condition) of art. 
It tries to provide a perspective and to 
open windows or^ certain areas of art.” 



Producer Shantanu Mitra 
consciously avoids making 
value Judgements. Instead, 
the viewers are encouraged 
to form their own opinions 
at their ow n leisure — a big 
change from the (juick cut 
and snappy soimdhyte 
(Vu'itiai 



quality of Chachchi’s work. 

So, the programme evolved into 
something quite different — it turned 
into aconversation dwelling on the gene¬ 
ral conditions of art and design in the 
country today. 

"Take Neemrana," says Mitra, referr¬ 
ing to yet another programme. "Here 
was a haveli falling to pieces. There was 
nothing here but bats. The sior>' 
tried to show what two individuals did 
here. That this kind of restoration is feas¬ 
ible and possible." 

What Mitra does avoid quite con¬ 
sciously is delivering value judgements. 
Instead, the viewers arc encouraged to 
form their own opinions at their own lei¬ 
sure — a big change from the 
3 , quick cut and snappy 
I soundbyte format. 

I In a story on Mallika 
I Sarabhai’s latest perfor- 
I mance, for instance — 
^ which is essentially about 
exploring the link bet¬ 
ween the growing violen¬ 
ce in society and within 
ourselves—the program¬ 
me airs some compelling 
visuals of the performan¬ 
ce and carries a two- 
minute long soundbyte of 
Sarabhai speaking about 
violence. There is no edi¬ 
torial comment in the 
background either about 
the quality of her work or 
the validity of its message. 

As of now, Mitra is 
happy with the format of 
his programme. But how 
would he like to see it evolve? The produ¬ 
cer says he would ideally like State Of 
The Art to become a bridge between the 
artist and the general public. 

Given TVFs uncertain viewership 
and given the esoteric nature of the pro¬ 
gramme, nobody expects State Of The 
Art to reach the top of the ratings chart. 
But in a world of sitcoms, quizzes, 
music programmes, soaps and more 
music programmes here’s a welcome 
break from the standard format. • 

Apmmm Te^mtllkm/Nmw MM 
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SHUBHRA GUPTA 


Question hour 


From the greenhorn to the true-blue, there *s a quiz for everyone 


□ As the rumbustious 
strains of Daler 
Mehendi*s hit single 
Bolo Tara wafted 
over the audience, 
Barry O’Brien broke 
into an impromptu jig. 
It wasn’t quite the bhangra, more like a 
flurry of arms and legs and microphone, 
but the point got across. 

The young quizzards on Metro’s 
newly-begun show, Gr^n Teen Quiz 
(Tuesdays, 7.30 pm) had 
to identify the song and 
the singer. You may ask 
what Punjabi pop has to 
do with a quiz whose man¬ 
date is to think green and 
stimulate similarly- 
coloured thoughts. The 
answer, as the quiz 
unfolds, is quickly 
forthcoming. 

The participants are 
schoolkids from all over 
the country, the setting is 
an emerald atrium full of 
creepers and plants, and 
the questions aren’t exclu¬ 
sively on the environ¬ 
ment and environment- 
related issues. This quiz 
believes that eveiything 
is related to the environment, 
so we get a medley: animals, birds, 
sport, science and all kinds of other 
creatures. 

The interesting thing about this quiz 
is a round which justifies its name: it 
comes with living specimens from the 
animal world, with such sundry attrac¬ 
tions as snakes (accompanied by the 
men who keep them in baskets), canni¬ 
balistic fish (piranhas in their watery 
habitat) and so on. Those taking part are 
informed that the fish would dearly love 
to get their teeth into them and then quiz¬ 
zed on them. 

Loud support for the teams comes 
from sections of the audience; they clap, 
cheer, holler and keenly wait for the 
questions which the participants pass 
over. The quiz master bustles about, and 
the result is a lively, energetic half-hour. 


I Things are much more sedate on the 
I National Parliamentary Quiz on DDL 
Here again we have Barry, but he is 
soberly dressed, and asks the most pro¬ 
per questions of serious-looking indivi¬ 
duals. The audience in the studio sits 
decorously. There is nothing here which 
can be termed even remotely objectiona¬ 
ble by anyone who is remotely connect¬ 
ed wih Parliament. 

Last time round, it must have been at 
least two years ago, an honourable MP 



Siddharth Basu presides 
over the Beanstalk Quiz on 
DD Metro. That 
participants should 
sometimes know the answer 
even before the question is 
asked may be somewhat 
disconcerting for the 
quizmaster. But Basu takes 
all this in his stride 


found a question on Maulana Azad extre¬ 
mely unseemly. There was a row in Parli¬ 
ament, (where else?), and the quiz was 
given a hasty burial. So this time produ¬ 
cer Kishwar Ahluwalia and presenter 


O’Brien are treading ultra-warily. The 
circumspection shows up in such ques¬ 
tions as : who was the first ambassador 
to the USSR? You can’t possibly go 
wrong with that. It’s politically, and 
otherwise, still quite correct to want to 
know who the luminary was. 

The nicest thing about this quiz, pain¬ 
fully safe questions notwithstanding, 
are the teams which comprise the people 
— ordinary, workaday citizens. They 
may not be quizzards in the accepted 
sense of the word, but 
they are there because 
they are interested and 
because they want to win. 

Bany O’Brien, yet ano¬ 
ther from the O’Brien | 
family (the vastly expe¬ 
rience Derek is coasting 
along merrily on Zee’s 
popular Boumvita Quiz 
Show, and getting much 
more adventurous in his 
outfits; we must say that 
the flowing ethnic stuff 
makes for a change from 
his usual suit and tie) is a 
welcome addition to the 
range of quiz-masters. 
He is friendly, does not 
intimidate the particip¬ 
ants and quite obviously enjoys himself. 

You might be forgiven though, if you 
get intimidated by the proceedings on 
the Beanstalk Quiz (Metro, Tuesdays, 

10.30 pm). The vastly elegant (and expe¬ 
rienced) Siddharth Basu presides. He is 
not the only one who knows all the 
answers. The participants, all college 
kids, are the true-blue quiz buffs, bleed¬ 
ing for every point. Very often they 
know the answer even before the ques¬ 
tion is asked. This must be somewhat dis¬ 
concerting for the quizmaster, but Basu 
takes all this amazing prescience in his 
smooth stride. 

This is no lighthearted contest, with 
easy quips being bandied when the parti¬ 
cipants fail. The fight is to the finish, the 
game is to the quick and it is thoroq^ly 
absorbing. • 
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' A walk-over 


Prime Minister H.D. Deve Gowda is elected to 
the Rajya Sabha unopposed 


Ever since Prime 
Minister H.D. Deve 
Gowda announced his 
intention to enter the 
Rajya Sabha from Kar¬ 
nataka, it became the 
cause for intense spe- 
KARNATAKA culation. There were 
many who accused 
Gowda of seeking a ‘back-door’ entry 
into Parliament. And Bangalore was 
abu/z with the challenge that the Prime 
Minister would have to face in order to 
constitutionally legitimise his place in 
Parliament. The reason: all the Opposi¬ 
tion parlies in Karnataka were talking 
tough, pledging that they would upset 
Gowda’s grand plans by nominating a 
consensus candidate to contest the lone 
Rajya Sabha seat from the state. 

But nothing of the sort happened. By 
18 September, the last date for filing of 
nominations, it became clear that Deve 
Gowda need not have waited for the 
inauspicious rahu kaal to pass; he need 
not have propitiated a number of Gods 

STEERING CLEAR: Ramakrishna He^de 


and Goddesses; and he need not have 
ensured he was facing cast while he sign¬ 
ed his papers. In the end, it was a virtual 
walk-over for the Prime Minister as the 
Opposition failed to put up even a single 
candidate, let alone a consensus one. 

Had they managed to unite and nomin¬ 
ate a consensus candidate, Deve Gowda 
could have been in trouble. Of the 216 
votes available in the Assembly, Gowda 
needed 109, which is exactly the number 
of scats that the Janata Dal has including 
those of asscKiate members. 

That is where veteran leader Ramak¬ 
rishna Hegdc and his Rashtriya Navnir- 
man Vedike came into the picture. Hcg- 
dc’s expulsion from the Janata Dal and 
his bitter rivalry with Gowda has taken 
its toll on the state party unit. So, the 
Gowda camp was apprehensive that 
some Hegde loyalists in the Janata Dal 
could use this opportunity to try and 
embarrass the Prime Minister. There 
was talk of how the Hegde loyalists 
within the Dal would join hands with the 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), the Con- 



gress(I), the Independents and some 
associate members lO giimcr over a 
hundred votes. The aim was to humiliate 
Gowda, if not defeat him. 

But all these political 
calculations came to 
nought as the Opposition 
parties backed out one by 
one. The first to do so was 
the Congress. Initially, 
the president of the Kar¬ 
nataka unit of the party, 
D.K. Naiker, had announ¬ 
ced that the Congress 
would not give in without 
a fight. But he soon 
changed tack under speci¬ 
fic instructions from the 
parly high command. 
Apparently, Congress 
chief P.V. Narasimha 
Rao made it clear that the 
party would not support 
any opposition to H.D. 
Deve Gowda. "The par¬ 
ty’s dilemma wa.s that nei¬ 
ther could we Join hands 
with any move which 
included the BJP, nor did 
we have the numerical 
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NO PROBLEM: Prime Minister H,D. Deve Gowda 


strength to lake Gowda on by our¬ 
selves,” confessed a stale Congress 
leader. "Besides, with Narasimha Rao in 
the situation that he is in. wc had no 
choice." 

The BJP, on its part, decided to steer 
clear of the controvery when it was appa¬ 
rent that the Opposition would not be 
able to put up a consensus candidate 
against Gowda. "We talked to Congress 
leaders, but they were unable to do anyth¬ 
ing because of their high command’s dik¬ 
tat," complained B.S. Yediyurappa, 
leader of the Opposition in the Karnata¬ 
ka Assembly. 

And last but certainly not the least, 
Deve Gowda’s arch-rival, Ramakrishna 
Hegde, also decided not to take on the 
Prime Minister in the House. For all his 
declarations of war against the Janata 
Dal leadership, Hegde and his ‘apoliti¬ 
cal’ unit failed to put up even a fight. A 
Rashtriya Navnirman Vedike spokes¬ 
man explained: "Had we gone ahead 
with our plan to nominate a candidate 
against the Prime Minister, we would 
have had to name Ramakrishna Hegde’s 
supporters within the Janata Dal. It 


would have spelt trouble for them. And 
though we have enough number of sup¬ 
porters, wc cannot afford to take that 
risk just now." 

While the Opposition's failure to put 
up a united front against H.D. Deve 
Gowda came as no real surprise, its failu¬ 
re to offer even a token resistance was a 
significant pointer to the state of affairs 
in the Karnataka Assembly. "Given the 
numerical strength of different parties, 
any effort to put up a party candidate 
would have been a futile exerci.se," 
observed a slate Congress leader. Only 
to add: "But it does say a lot that not one 
party wait willing to even put up a token 
fight." 

An understandably jubilant H.D. 
Deve Gowda announced that once the 
pressure in Delhi eases off a bit, he will 
quit the Rajya Sabha and contest for the 
Lok Sabha. That could be a very differ¬ 
ent story. But for the moment, having 
won an easy passage into Parliament, 
H.D. Deve Gowda .seems to be firmly in 
the driver’s seat. • 

Qmtrt lL9nk09h/Bmng0ilorm 


Ground 

realities 

The Centre’s decision to 
include a disputed stretch 
of land in the Bodoland 
Autonomous Council fails 
to appease the tribal 
leadership 

I --^ The Union home mini¬ 

stry's sudden decision 
to include the disput¬ 
ed 10-km stretch 
along the Indo- 
Bhulancse border in 
the Bodoland Autono- 
ASSAM mous Council (BAC), 
is a classic ca.se of too 

little, too late. 

The BAC, created under the February 
1993 Bodo Accord, has remained a non¬ 
starter mainly because the Centre has 
consistently refused to include the 



BACKING THE CENTRE: CMPrafulla 
Kumar Mahanta 


400-odd villages located in the 10-km 
belt along the international boundary 
within the council’s jurisdiction. The 
pet reason cited for this was that the secu¬ 
rity of the nation would be compromised 
if an autonomous council had control 
over an international border. 

And as the stalemate persisted, the 
All Bodo Students Union (ABSU) and 
its allied organisations renewed the 
demand for a separate state from March 
this year. The ABSU, which had 
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spearheaded the agitation between 1987 
and 1993, had compromised on its basic 
demand and agreed to accept an autono< 
mous council under the Bodo Accord 
signed on 20 February 1993. But now, 
the stir for Bodoland has once again 
reached a stage where the ABSU is no 
longer willing to accept sops like the one 
being offered by the Centre. And 
Prime Minister H.D. Deve Gowda’s 
grand Republic Day declaration about 
Uttarakhand has provided the Bodos 
with just the spark they needed. 

So, if Union home minister Indrajit 
Gupta believed that the inclusion of the 
disputed stretch of land in the BAC 
would appease the ABSU leadership, he 
was very wrong. ABSU president Urk- 
hao Gwra Brahma told Sunday: "The 
Centre has shown great insensitivity in 
conceding an old demand which is no 
longer significant. Granting the lO-km 
belt under the pre.scnt circumstances is 
meaningless. The Bodo people are deter¬ 
mined to secure a separate slate now and 
what the govcniment does with regard 
to the BAC does not concern us any 
more." 

The ABSU is determined to fight for 
Bodoland against all odds. Its members 
are being targeted by the outlawed Bodo 
Security Force (BdSF). The brutal kill¬ 
ing of its fonner president Swambla 
Basumatary in late July was a ca.se in 
point. And there is also no love lost bet¬ 
ween the ABSU and the newly-formed 
Peoples’ DenKKTatic Front (PDF), 
which has electoral understanding with 
the ruling Assam Gana Parishad (AGP) 


and has links with the BdSF. 

But despite obvious differences, the 
Bodos are now increasingly coming 
together in their struggle for a separate 
state. Even the PDF has joined an 
umbrella organisation formed to articul¬ 
ate the demand. The Bodo National 
Peace and Coordination Committee, for¬ 
med at the initiative of the influential 
Bodo Sahitya Sabha, has brought toge¬ 
ther political and non-political Bodo 
organisations. The new forum, formed 
in mid-August, comprises, among 
others, the ABSU, the TOF, the Bodo¬ 
land State Movement Council, the All 


Bodo Women’s Welfare Federation, the 
All Bodo Employees Federation and the 
Bodo Women’s Justice Forum. All 
these organisations are bound by the 
common cause of carving out a separate 
state within the Indian Constitution. 

And so, at this juncture, the Centre’s 
decision regarding the BAC seems quite 
irrelevant. Even the Assam government 
was caught unawares by the Union 
home ministry’s sudden move. Chief 
minister Prafulla Kumar Mahanta told 
Sunday, "Although we had suggested a 
similar step some time ago, we were not 
apprised of this." He however admitted 
that the AGP government has no objec¬ 
tion to the inclusion of the lO-km belt 
within the BAC. "In principle, we will 
accept the decision but certain matters 
will have to be sorted out before the deci¬ 
sion is implemented," said Mahanta. 

The AGP’s coalition partner, the 
CPl(M), has welcomed the Union home 
ministry’s decision. Veteran party 
leader, Nandeshwar Talukdar said, "We 
have maintained that there were no legal 
hurdles in granting the 10-km belt to the 
BAC. If the Centre has decided to take 
the step now, it is better late than never." 

It is clear that both the AGP and the 
CPI(M) are opposed to the formation of 
a separate Bodoland. This puts the agita¬ 
ting Bodos on a collision course with 
both the state and the central govern¬ 
ments. So, despite the Union home mini¬ 
stry* s surprise munificence, no simple 
political solutions to the Bodo problem 
seem to be in sight. • 

NMnA. Qokhml^/Quwmhmil 


AN EXERCISE IN FUTILITY: the Bodo Accord being signed on 20 February, 1993 
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The controversy over 
virginity tests conducted 
on an applicant to a 
nursing course in 
Vishakhapatnam takes an 
unhealthy turn 

H With the controversi¬ 
al virginity tests con¬ 
ducted on a student 
seeking admission to 
* its nursing course 
becoming the talk ot 
ANDHRA the town, the King 

PRADESH George Hospital 

(KGH) in Vishakha¬ 
patnam finds itself in a royal mess. 

The drama at the 150-year-old hospi¬ 
tal on the east coast of Andhra Pradesh 
began on 28 August when 42 applicants 
were called for their interview and medi¬ 
cal check-up. Among them were Devika 
and Sheikh Pyaree Begum, whose certi¬ 
ficates showed them to be unmarried. 
But when the two gynaecologists, Dr 
Varalakshmi and Dr Shashi Prabha, exa¬ 
mined Devika, they found tell-tale 
stretch marks on her abdomen. When 
grilled, Devika confessed that .she was 
married and was a mother of a two- 
year-old child. Following her confes¬ 
sion, Devika’s admission was kept on 
hold. 

But this was just an indication of 
things to come. Sheikh Pyaree Begum 
was next in line and she too was found to 
have scars on her abdomen. When Pya¬ 
ree Begum denied being married or hav¬ 
ing undergone an abortion, the two 
gynaecologists insisted on conducting a 
thorough examination to bare the facts 
of the case. 

What t^tually transpired behind 
those closed doors was not known till the 
Vishakhapatnam edition of the Telugu 
vernacular Vaartha splashed the story of 
the "virginity test". According to 
Vaartha, Pyaree Begum had been sub¬ 
jected to the ‘per vaginal’ (PV) test for 
pregnancy by the two lady doctors at 
KGH. 

This immediately caught the atten¬ 
tion of social activist groups. Members 
of the Progressive Organisation for 
Women (POW), Andhra Pradesh Civil 
Liberties Committee (APCLC), Ladies 


NO COMPROMISES: doctors at King 
George Hospital ami Dr Varalakshmi 
(inset) 

for hquality in All PosilionsfLEAP) and 
I other such organisations camped at the 
KGH to demand justice for Pyaree 
Begum. K. Padma, president of the 
POW, labelled the test an "insult to 
womanhood" and claimed that the doc¬ 
tors had no right to undertake such 
"moral policing". She promptly filed a 
complaint with the police in Vishakha¬ 
patnam, demanding a proper inquiry 
into the incident. 

Based on this complaint, the commis¬ 
sioner of police, R.P. Meena, registered 
a case and summoned all the 42 students 
who had appeared for the interview on 
that fateful day. After interrogation, it 
was found that only P>'aree Begum had 
been subjected to the PV test. And she 
identified Dr Shashi Prabha and Dr 
Varalakshmi as the ‘offenders’. The 
commissioner thus filed a case under 
Section 509 of the IPC, which refers to 
"insult to womanhood", against the two 
doctors in question. 

This sparked off angry protests from 
the Doctors’ Association at KGH. The 
doctors threatened to go on an indefinite 
strike. "Whatever we did was part of the 
routine tests done in all hospitals," 
said Dr Shashi Prabha. 

With the case attracting a lot of atten¬ 
tion. the Telugu Desam Party (TDP) 
government decided to step in. The joint 
collector of Vishakhapatnam, Poonam 
Singh Malakondaiah, was asked to look 
into the matter. Two senior gynaecolog¬ 


ists from the state capital—DrK. Saroji- 
ni, additional-director of medical educa¬ 
tion and Dr P.V. Saraschandrika, super¬ 
intendent of the Government Maternity 
Hospital, Hyderabad — were sent to 
Vishakhapatnam to conduct the inquiry. 

At the same time, a stormy debate 
ensued in the Andhra Assembly. And in 
the heat of the moment, chief minister 
N. Chandrababu Naidu announced the 
suspension of Dr Shashi Prabha and E>r 
Varalakshmi. E>escribing the virginity 
test conducted on the nursing student 
as "tragic, inhuman and having no paral¬ 
lel", the chief minister said that such per¬ 
sons .should not go unpunished. And he 
acted even before the inquiry report 
could be tabled. According to the inqui¬ 
ry report, later tabled by state he^th 
minister M. Satyanarayana Rao, the two 
doctors had conducted the PV test on 
Pyaree Begum. And after the test proved 
negative, she was granted admission to 
the KGH Nursing College. 

The sudden suspension of Dr Shashi 
Prabha and Dr Varalakshmi by the TDP 
chief minister precipitated a crisis of 
sorts. Doctors at the KGH and the neigh¬ 
bouring Victoria Hospital went on a 
lightning strike from 11 September. For 
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the next lour days, practically every doc¬ 
tor steered clear of the patients at these 
busy hospitals. And by 14 September, at 
least eight patients had died due to 'medi > 
cal neglect’. 

This controversy rocked the Assemb¬ 
ly once again with members demanding 
immediate action to end the doctors’ 
strike which showed signs of spreading 
to other parts of the state. A committee 
of legislators was appointed by the 
Assembly to undertake anotlier inquiry 
on 15 September. Two days later, the 
inquiry commission informed the 
House that "no virginity or even PV test" 





CRIMINAL NEGLECT: patients at the King 
George Hospital await treatment 


had been conducted on the nursing stu¬ 
dents. The report thus gave a clean chit 
to both the doctors under scrutiny. Chief 
minister Chandrababu Naidu promptly 
revoked the suspensions and announced 
a compensation of Rs 25,000 to those 
who had died due to medical negligence 
at the time of the doctors’ strike. 

Having got what they wanted, the doc¬ 
tors are once again doing their customa¬ 
ry rounds of the KGH wards. But the nur¬ 
ses at the KGH, supported by some of 
the womens’ activist groups, have laun¬ 
ched an indefiniicsirikefrom20 Septem¬ 
ber protesting the revocation of the sus¬ 
pension orders. 

Meanwhile, Pyarec Begum is training 
to be a nurse at the Guntur Nursing 
School, where she has been transferred, 
away from the glare of public scrutiny. 
And the families of the victims of ‘medi¬ 
cal negligence’ during the doctors* 
strike don’t even know who to blame for 
their misfortune. • 

a.B, limdhMMhtm/VltaiMmpaitmm 


Joint venture 


The recent visit of a team of 
Bangladeshi businessmen 
to the region signals hope 
for improved trade ties 

The change of guard 
in both Dhaka and 
Delhi may have raised 
hopes of improved 
political relations bet¬ 
ween Bangladesh and | 
India. But it was left to 
NORTH-EAST a group of businessm- 
en to actually bridge 
the gap between our eastern neighbours 
and the north-eastern states that border it. 

Early this month, a 26-mcmber dele¬ 
gation of the Federation of Bangladeshi 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
(FBCCI) hit Meghalaya and Assam. 
Led by FBCCI president Salman F. Rah- 


The outsiders 



A FRESH START; leader of the Bangladeshi busi 
(right) addressing a meet in Guwahati 

man, this team came by road via Dawki 
in Meghalaya to assess the infrastructu¬ 
re available in the region. As Rahman, 
who is also the president of the SAARC 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry, 
said: "It is a visit aimed at acquainting us 
with the facilities available in the north¬ 
east, exchanging information and work¬ 
ing out the modalities available for eco¬ 
nomic ties in the near future." 

While in Meghalaya, the FBCCI 
members held talks with the Meghalaya 



Hundreds of repatriates from Myanmar settled in 
Calcutta are victims of official apathy 


T he nearly 400 Indian repatriates 
from Myanmar, holed up in the 
north Calcutta suburb of Kamariiati, 
may be home but they are most 
certainly alone. Housed in ram* 
shackle buildings — declared 
"dangerous and unsafe for human 
habitation" by the state public works 
department — the fate of these 
77-odd families has been consigned 
to the yellowing pages of govern¬ 
ment files in Calcutta. 

Their ordeal began in 1964 when 
Myanmar (then Burma) was rocked 
by a military coup. Myanmaiese cit¬ 
ies had a sizeable number woiking 
Indians and so die Indian govern¬ 
ment was quick to arrange fw their 
repatriation. They were put up in tran¬ 
sit camps in Tamil Nadu^ Andfal^ 
Pradesh, Orissa and West Bengiti. 
These camps, according to official, 
documents, wtae meant finr tboso v 
who were "rootlesir. 

&) the first ifew yeuis. dahoctae 


plans were drawn up by the cential 
and state government of West 
Bengal to tebabilimte tiiese Myanina- 
tese r^triates. The eentnti assistan¬ 
ce promised to tiiese people, wltich 
was to reach diem diroo^ sUUe 
government agencies, made intpres- 
sive reading: R$ S.OOO as htisiness 
loan/grant; Rs 1,000 as bu^iiless pre¬ 
mises grant and Rs 11,000 as gnmt 
fo buildiiig heuneste^ These woe 
sut^sed to be repaid over yean.’ 

But die amount diat ttitimaiely 
leat^ die "rootless” in 'i)?eat 
Bei^ was tkoediete near wltiit tnd 
been promised It varied between Rs 
500Rs 2,000. Mmeover, those 
who received these ^'first hutd- . 
menn" vi^ dtegetSy aiade fd leitve 
oansit canips as they were cQnsjde^ 
ed "rehabilitiaed”. The test of the 
fiuttilies had to leifiiin satisfied with 
asaeagteca^chtie. 

Pint indicationft of die central and 
the West Beiigal govertiiiitcitls wanl|.< 
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ness delegation S.F. Rahman 


International Traders Association 
(MITA). And in Guwahati, they met 
representatives of the Federation of 
Industries of the North-Eastern Region 
(FINER). H.S. Kumbhat, president of 
FINER, i$ also determined to strengthen 
busixtess ties with his counterparts from 
across the border. While in the region, 
the FBCCI team also met government 
officials to present their case. 

"Artificial political barriers which 
currently exist between the two countr¬ 


ies will have to be brought down for 
regional trade to increase," said Rah¬ 
man. The FBCCI president observed 
that while Indian manufacturers have 
complete access to Bangladeshi mar¬ 
kets, the same facilities are denied to 
their Bangladeshi counterparts. This is 
reflected in the trade imbalance between 
the two countries, Rahman pointed out. 
For the financial year 1995-19%, while 
India exported goods worth US $1.2 bill¬ 
ion to Bangladesh, its imports totalled 
only US $72 million. 

"Trade imbalance per se is not a pro¬ 
blem but what rankles is the denitd of 
access to Indian markets which is in 
close proximity to our country. If we can¬ 
not be given free access rightaway, at 
least a reciprocal access can be given. If 
even that is a problem, we could possib¬ 
ly start with access to markets in the 
north-ea.stem parts of India," said 
Rahman. 

The FBCCI president welcomed the 
recent announcement by Union external 
affairs mini.ster I.K. Gujral in Dhaka that 
13 more items would be taken off the 


‘negative’ list. "If India is in a hurry to 
liberalise its economy, we are in a tearing 
huny to do so," Rahman announced. 
The boom in the stock markets of 
Bangladesh and an increase in exports 
have given a new thrust to the country’s 
economy. Foreign investment is more 
than welcome, assured the FBCCI team. 

While the FBCCI team’s visit could 
well mark a new beginning in Indo- 
Bangladeshi business relations, both 
sides realise the importance of a proper 
follow-up if concrete steps are to be 
taken. FBCCI chief Salman Rahman 
feels that an air-link between Dhaka and 
Guwahati should be set up and the esta¬ 
blishment of an assistant high commis¬ 
sioner’s office by the Bangladeshi 
government could also be taken up. 
Plans are already being chalked out for a 
FINER delegation’s visit to Bangladesh 
in November. 

In a favourable political climate, the 
time seems ripe for a fruitful economic 
partnership between Bangladesh and the 
north-eastern states of India. • 

MMlii 4. OeUial»/SluwmhtiU 



NOME MjOME: Myammrese repotriatei at their ceirmy in north Calcutta 


iog their fluids off the matter came in 
1989 when the then director of relief 
put up a notice saying that "the res¬ 
ponsibility of maifittaiance of catnp 
buQdii^s utphidlng of the com¬ 
mon services like tdectiicity, water 
supply, sanitation, etc. devolved tn 
the inmates joiotiy". And the 
state government, tn a letter (D.O. 
No. 44-F.R.)dal^ 10 July. 199a sta¬ 
ted that it h^ dMided to Ant down 


the inmsit.ca^ in Calcutta even 
Chough fdiaUlitation of die repatria¬ 
tes was fteftiont complete. 

Meaii«dille|*lifis at UdayviOa, as ■ 
the camp at Kanoarhati is called, con¬ 
tinues to be a nightmare for the 
repatriates, legal proUems involv- 
ing the camp siteiuiB not helped mat¬ 
ters. ' 

To adri m m t^pMl{ates^.woea, 
(jhe filh-'«t, Urntji^Da's tetdooey 


details went missing ooi 14 May,"'. 
1995, from the room at fttaimid \ 
Sur, the then state miirister ht diatge . c! 
of health, refugee relief and rehkdU-.. 
tation. Officials of the Burma 
Repatriates’ Society (BRS) —- an 
(xganisuion representing the^ 
people'— are convinced that smne 
ves^ interests have engineered the 
tffsappearance. 

For the repatriates organised 
under the BRS, nothing semns to be 
going right. They Imve rqieatedly. 
ap(»oached state and central [^vesi^- 
mentagenciesdea^gsriditb^nriia- 
bilitation. Tb^ have peridonedprac- 
ticaUyev«y<mer-‘-'aomio«dpbli^ . 
cal leaders.'to MF^! sod' ndmttere, 
including chief ndnister Jyoti Basu. 
Buttonpavail. • 

In die face at tudh apa^. these 
people have bean fiireed to for 
(hcmscdves. Satya SB fiK»n H<»jada 
in dm Erawaddy division, has beco- 
' meatlrikrtidw-fiiidlin^andte 
plies (hiald'ng water to the neig^: 

. bmnhoodL Tapas Ptamaiuk, who has;.' 
set up a'batbte’s shop, lives on the ' 
razor’s edge. 

h* do most of these ptpmthdbS' 

. who lenain outsiders at btia^'''*' ; 
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The Dick Morris sex scandal: tabloid journalism at its best 


the cve of the Democrats* political con¬ 
vention in Chicago. 

Star had done its homework. Its 
sleuths lay waiting outside Morris* hotel ^ 
room and photographed the couple. 
Prior to that, its editors had the story 
from Sherry for which they paid her. She 
mentioned that Morris liked to suck.her 
toes and, one night, went down "like a 
dog" on all fours. More important, Mor¬ 
ris, who was to have played a major role 
in the Chicago convention, permitted 
Sherry to listen to his conversations with 
the President and Hillary Clinton. Once 
the Star got its story, it offered the scoop 
to other publications including The Chi¬ 
cago Tribune and the Wall Street 
Journal, though only The New York 
Pojtwcntforit. 

The Morris mess made the cover of 
Time which had some interesting com¬ 
ments on the uneasy relationship bet¬ 
ween tabloids and the mainstream publi¬ 
cations. The more serious papers could 
not ignore the Star revelations. They 
had to follow the Morris story, someth¬ 
ing "they felt uneasy with, unearthed by 
a publication many regard with dis¬ 


dain". The sexual escapades of a senior 
presidential aide, that too in an election 
year, was too hot to miss. Ultimately, 
Morris resigned after calling the media 
names ("I won’t dignify such yellow 
journalism with a reply"; "This form of 
journalism is a plague on our political 



system. I won’t dignify it by talking 
about it"). But he never denied the story. 

Some of the editors of mainstream 
publications were nervous and uneasy to 
follow such a tawdry story. But it had to 
be done. The tabloids had scored a point. 
Who would read Clinton’s acceptance 
speech when it was known that his chief 
political strategist had resigned because 
of his involvement with a prostitute? 

Indian publications, both serious and 
the tabloid variety, steer clear of the 
sexual escapades of our politicians and 
their aides. The mainstream journals are 
known to sniff disdainfully at the obses¬ 
sion of gossip journalists with the priva¬ 
te lives of film people. But there have 
been occasions when even they have car¬ 
ried cover stories on the same subjects. 
Our tabloids go chasing scams involv¬ 
ing politicians. But the day is not far off 
when they would do a Star, 

Today, the pages of newspapers are 
full of Sukh Ram. Who knows, one of 
these days, the tabloids may lead with 
politicians dealing in another kind of 
suldi. And how will the mainstream 
pi^rs react? 
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Yesterday, journalists were 
"eunuchs, yellow journalists down with 
jaundice of the Sena’s hatred. Now they 
have loose, yellow motion. Earlier, they 
had the first attack of the anti-Thackeray 
stomach-ache. Journalists are 
rahu-ketus. They have been scratching 
the political eczema to tease us. At least, 
these impotents should not sing praises 
for the family planning programme." 

Had enough? But t^y, he praises 
the press and seeks its cooperation. "For¬ 
get the past, team up with the Shiv Sena, 
build a strong Maharashtra." That is the 
Sena chief Balasaheb Thackeray for 
you. And how obliging are the Mumbai 
scribes! The more they are abused, the 
more they write about him and publish 
his photographs on page one. I feel some 
of them feel honoured to be abused by 
the Sena boss. Take Dilip Chaware of 
The Times of India. In the ‘City Lights’ 
feature of the paper, he waxed eloquent 
on the sense of humour of the Sena 
chief, quoting jokes which you and I 
would dismiss as ‘Pis’. But not the likes 
of Chaware who was so impressed with 
the fact that the assembled Sainiks roar¬ 
ed with laughter at Thackeray’s sharp 
barbs. With such Journalists around, the 
Sena does not need any public relations 
men. 

Closet secrets _ 

The funniest feature of the fortnight 
was Outlook magazine’s "most detailed 
and scientific survey ever of the sexual 
habits of the urban Indians". The 
"views" of just 1,665 men and women 
from eight cities were flaunted as the 
sexual norms of urban Indians. It was 
reassuring to learn that urban Indians 
under 30 fornicated 17 times a month 
and Cochin led the nation in frequency 
of intercourse! Calcuttans would not be 
happy to know that only 14 per cent of 
them made use of the suhaag root as it 
should be. 

Some of the facts in the survey were 
just astounding. Imagine Lucknow 
emerging as the most all-round sexually- 
liberated city, way up in women expe¬ 
riencing multiple orgasm, acceptance 
and practise of homosexuality and multi¬ 
partner sex. Who will take the credit for 
all this? Mulayam Singh Yadav, the BJP 
or the old war-horse, Ajit Singh? Will 
the survey become an issue in the forth¬ 
coming Assembly polls? 


India has taught the WDrid 
about sex with its erotic art 
and iiterature.So, itwasfiiniiy 
that CntMconsIderedthe 
"views" of just 1,665 men and 
women from eight cities to be 
the sexual norais of urban 
Indians. And this was 
supposedhf the "most detailed 
and sdenHfic sunrey ever"! 


The prim and staid mamas and mamis 
of Madras would blush with shame. The 
survey put the city right on top for pre- 
maiit^ sex and private meetings of men 
and women before marriage. Whatever 
happened to the traditional. Tamil- 
loving culture of Madras? Or was the sur¬ 
vey yet another north Indian attempt to 
malign the south? Ahmedabad distingui¬ 
shed itself by becoming the first in the 
country for "kissing before the wed¬ 
ding". The Outlook survey also is a shot 
in the arm for the television industry des¬ 
pite finance minister P. Chidambaram 
hiking up the excise duty on tubes for 
colour TV sets. Not less than 45 per cent 
of men watch TV (or read a book) after 
the sex act. Who needs Plus-21 Chan¬ 
nel’s adult programmes? • 
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ARIES 


(21 March-20 Aprii) 
ake your own 
arrangements. You can 
speak out much more clearly 
on your own behalf than an 
agent or a lawyer; keep a 
clear head and avoid getting 
involved in situations that 
are beyond your 
understanding. Someone in 
a senior position can be 
practising double standards 
and getting away with it. 


TAURUS 


(21 April-20 May) 

P ersuade someone 
special to help out with 
the domestic chores. A 
gentle touch is needed if yoii 
are getting your home ready 
for the festivities. 
Decorations or a change of 
drapes can make a difference 
and brighten up the scene for 
everyone. You are in love or 
falling in love and liking it. 


GEMINI 


(2! Mas-20 June) 

Y our attempts to get 
inside information can 
be thwarted by red tape. 
Someone whose help you 
need urgently may be away. 
Don’t be frustrated by such 
an eventuality: use your 
brains and think up some 
other angle or approach. If 
you have lines to leam» just 
shut yourself away and 
concentrate. 

CANCER 

(2! June-20 July) 
n offer of 

^iccommodation should 
be considered. Look after 
your resources which will be 
needed at a later dale. A 
bonus at hand may look like 
a lot at the moment, but it 
will soon dwindle. So you 
must make plans before you 
go all out and spend it. 



KUSUM BHANDARI 


BEGINNING 29 SEPTEMBER, 1996 


LEO 


(21 Jul\-2() Auf^ust) 

A prior arrangement may 
have been overlooked. 
You may get quite surprised 
by an unexpected visitor. 
Recover your composure 
and make the most of the 
situation. An official could 
make life a bit difficult. Do 
not try to contradict people 
in the public eye when they 
are in full power. 


LIBRA 


(2! Septemher-20 October) 

P ower is for using and if 
you cannot do things 
yourself, do not envy those 
who have the opportunity or 
the necessary drive. A 
breakdown of 
communications can leave 
you at a dead-end. Do your 
best to help someone in great 
need. Hypocrisy cannot be * 
maintained for very long. 
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VIRGO 


(21 August-20 September) 

L ove cannot be bought. 

Material benefits are not 
good enough for you. 
Shopping around can be 
frustrating: you may as well 
give up looking for the 
impossible. You may have 
to take a firm line with the 
young and with someone of 
the opposite sex. 


SCORPIO 


(21 Octoher-20 November) 

R omance need not be 
blighted. Keep it 
aboveboard and there will be 
no danger of 

disappointments. It will be 
tough to make someone 
special understand there are 
more people to consider at 
this time. Go without rather 
than settle for shoddy goods. 


SAGITTARIUS 


(2! November-20 December) 

T he spoken word can be 
very effective at some 
point when you have to 
make your intentions clear. 

It may be too much for 
.someone who hjis been on 
the wrong track, A contract 
may be signed and an 
engagement made. You feel 
that you have to get 
.something off your chest and 
this is the time to do so. 

CAPRICORN 


(21 December-20 January) 

A vacation is sanctioned 
by the boss who seems 
to be in a generous mood. 
Make positive 
arrangements. This could be 
the last chance to button up 
all the main plans. Handle 
money matters firmly and 
refuse to be swayed by 
others who may want to 
share the takings. Finders are 
keepers at the moment. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

S omeone may let you 
down. Later on, you will 
regain your confidence and 
know what you are doing. 
Spare a thought for the 
youngsters who are making 
a mark in the world. You 
may have the opportunity to 
give them a few tips and 
encourage them on their 
way. Be adventurous where 
it can produce results. 

PISCES 


(2i February-20 March) 

A n exciting journey can 
lead to happiness. 
Love-life should perk up 
with parental backing. There 
is probably a promoter or 
sponsor just around the 
comer if you want to push 
your special talent. This will 
be a good time for people in 
showbiz. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


';i^ thMe^«lii»IlKMgte 

only 

good lift;, shiHlilel tididc' 
liAoiut--' it' agakL.'.'- Kdlmadi 
widll pirove to be Uip 
;>sinaite$t<»fmiBpa|l. i ] 
j!'He ^ ma made^ ndlv/^' 


' prospects wetC' wantn|. And 
- -be’tf beeii appointed,spokes¬ 
man of the pany by tbejCon- 
‘ gress president wfai^ Nsun- 
; sindia Rao’s fortunes are on 
I ibe decline. 

And yet Kalmadi is unas¬ 
sailable', because he’s got las 
finger in all the pies. During 
the. day Ganesb IbsfivS 
in Pune recently. Shared 



twwM KaliiiMln a fmger M 

Pawar was an honoured 
guest. 

; , Kalmadi doesn’t want to 
'tfieitate at^one; His fanner 
mimtor Pawar and he. may 
have hdlen out In the Con- 
ligiest, but if thinj^ come to a 
Kalmadi will always 
^s^bdtne togo to-»built 
of land if 


■ ^ ^ .V • t f I ^ f t i'j 







HpARD IN BOMBAY 

Q: Why la Rtefaah Khanna SO 
daapanrta to get into tho Lowor 
Houao? 

A: Bocauao tho IT dopartmont la 
going to auction hlo houao in 
Bombay. 

AN INCOME TAX OFFICIAL ON RAJESH 
KHANNA’S DECISION TO CONTEST THE LOK 
SABHA BYELECTION FROM GANDHINAGAR 


C H E C K - L I S T 


The crisis in A runachal Pradesh: q 
reader's guide 

■ Tho main actors: Geooflg Apang has been chief 
minister of Arunachal Pradesn for 17 years contfnuousiy. 
Former central minister P.K. Thungon, who is from that 
area, came into the picture last year, as did four ministers 
from Apang's government who were dropped by him. 


■ How It oil bognn: The Congress high command 
and Apang have been having differences for some time 
now both on policy and on Individuals. Four ministers quit 
the government last year, protesting Apang's policy of 
seeking the ouster of the Chakma and Hajong refugees 
from Arunachal. Apang continued on his policy of 
'Arunachal forthe Arunachalis’. Delhi backed the four 
MU?. ...... 


■ Tho emclal ovonto: Things got out of hand last 
year when Jegistators announced they would resign en 
massairm me Assembly if the Centre didnl take steps to 
move the refugees out of the state. Delhi replaced the PCC 
chief, bekevlng MLAs needed to be dealt with a firm hand. 
Thisvrersened the problem. All parties in the state 
thf eatened to boycott the general elections. Thungon and 
laeta Umbrey, the sitting MPs, were persuade to fight the 
etection but it was clearthatthe situation was very bad. 


■ Thoffloro roeont ttfliHy: Last week, Apang 




. sorriethhg quickly. He anopuaced that ha was Riming the 
Congress, dainfed he hadlfiesupport of 51 MLAs and got 
(he ^Maker to recognise the aptt. 


|i^itie$9.baae(ii merg^ 


l^ng reaiUseB he has to be 


deeplreoncemedatthe . ' 
^ibf Apig^g'Sactiph. CeiiAiQty 




; Ms miaisvy is' ooobemcd- 
Rimachrt Pmdesh!..lias,.la an 
aggr^vedclvesoItM tour¬ 
ists to » destiturtoo that is as 
picturesque and more peace* 
ntl.tban Kiuhmir, incieaseift 
its tourism revenue several 
fold after Mankotia tp^' 
oyer. . 

The other day.explaioittg 
this at a press conCnence, 

. Mankotia hoped that tourism 
in Himachal would pick up 
, even inqre. Someone asked 
; hkn which iriaoe he thought 
was the best tourist attrac¬ 
tion in India. 

"Well, at the moment., it 
looks like it is Tibar Jwl." 

. Mankotia said wryly as eve- 
ryrme burst out laughing. 


Fkitufo 

■ the problems' of the . 

Punjab PCC never 
seemto'end. 

Having given up the presl- 
demship of the party’s uni^ 
ViCendra Kataria odiously 
thinks he is now released of 
the obligation of defending 
the high command. He’s 
now telling the reporters that 
Narasifflha Rao i.s being 
blackmailed by Bafrath; 
Jakhar. :. 

The background of. ^ 
struggle in the Punjab PCC 
is the Jakhar episode. Bal- 
ram Jakhar, whose son Sunil 
lost the last election, claims 
that the party-woriced against 
him and made him lose. 

Kataria says this is nonsen¬ 
se. He say? Sunil was a weak 
candidate udio lost because 
he didn’t wm'k. Jaldtar, 
howr^er, has succeeded in 
howkHag tto.out, intensify- 
«ig a rift in the PCC. 

; What luqtpens now? With 
Rao's resignation, the PCC 
is now going to be in a worse 
mess than ever before,, 
because the godfiuhers wills 
change. That means till a suev. 
oessor is named Punjab Cpin- 
jprms MLAs will be caning 
.hi Delhi, f -.''.n.. ■ s-}-' 














Fast work 

■ 'Sittgle window sys< 
ten)’ and ‘market for¬ 
ces! are phrases which are 
jbeing usi^ with aplomb in 
the ministry of defence these 
tiays. 

With defence minister 
Mulayam Singh Yadav pre¬ 
occupied with the UP Assem¬ 
bly elections, his private 
secret^ (PS), R.K. Singh, 
isholding the fort. He is prov¬ 
ing to be more efficient than 
the minister—a huge pile of 
flies especially relating to 
postings and results of selec- 


HEARD AT 24 AKBAR ROAD 

Our Slogan tlrase days is: fZao 
turn tmtgfwnh Icaro; ko/ tumhture 
Baath naMn hml. 

A CONGRESS WORKER AFTER JMM LEADER 
SAILENDRA MAHATO TURNED APPROVER 


keep her diverted to that they 
don't become a target of her 
wrath. 

Mulayam Singh Yadav, 
the Samajwadi Party (SP) 
supremo was confounded 
when Phoolan suNnitted a 
list of several supporters 
who wanted to tibe UP 
Assembly elections on the 
SP ticket. 

Among them wait Phoo¬ 
lan’s husband Uined Singh.' 
Mulayam granted a ticket to\ 
Umed and no one else. So 
Phoolan, though miffed dtat 
others were not given a chan¬ 
ce to contest, cannpt.Jegiti- 
matdy say that Yadavdidn't- 
iook SEter her interest^ 

Rmiivilas Paswan has got 
her to tie a mkM on him ^ 


Mulayam Wngh Ysdav: 
nisilcatdrlvan 

tion boards is being cdeai^cd 
rapidly. ■ , 

Bureaucrats are struck by 
the systematic way fij« a»t‘ 
being cleared by the single 
window, Mulayam Singh is 
reported to have been so 
impressed by the working of 
. the market forces that he has 
opened up his office to them. 

India needs more mini¬ 
sters as efficient as Yadav. 


Managing 

Fhoolan 

: mu Management of Phoo- 
/Mb Ian Devi has become a 
subject of a treatise in the 
I'goveriament MPs are 
exchanging nines on hdw' to 


CHECK-LIST 


Muslims Imde/s newsz.when tlm 

" sie^ 

infefmaons!hdlir<M«»si^|Bif3.0«^6bvi^ ; 
riglti-tand nan d^tioi^wMter. For soflw 

lsan)(iou8to9rovsitiMMM«accepiaiBlol)ispaFtyM 

he is to the Shiv Sena (see siotyeken/Ziem la the issuef. 


■ Turfq Mtmsat The spokesman forihe Congress 
dissidents tsangiy at the way he party has been 
marghtallsedin Bihar, But has to wt^k harder to develop a 



[ A.lt AntultlKlMbne.knows tiuKs.where he awk 


I T*! Ti 1 ^ iT« H »i! ■ H li t rTFTi liTl tNl if: ^ 


was fielded hy fln pai^M a signtHcant s 


to the' wrong ws^,. the 
stream ot abuse that issues 
tom her mouti) Could put a 
trooper to shame. 

Maqagoment of Photrito 
is ditts becoming suh^t of 
intense dtousston in Central 
Halithtodpye. 



L*JJ 1 ) 'f ^ L' 


^mIm oevi: miltfuut or 

has made her his sister. This 
mtots Phoolan will never 
sppjdc gainst him. Ottuns in 
to SP are wondering hiow to 


gun* 

■ !to™er naval chief 
Vijay Singh Shek- 
bawat's outtHirst has had a 
salutary effect. The govern¬ 
ment has decided to give the 
navy an additicoial Rs 500 
'.'etott, apart tom the money 
-earmarked iia to defence 
budget 

thlien he had about a 
week left'to retire, in an act 
of unprecedented bravery, 
Shekhawat attacked to 
government for ignoring to 
interests of to navy which 
he said was lagging behind 
badly in equipment. Sbek- 
hawat criticised the 
bureaucracy and offlcialdom 
for, first, not taking deci¬ 
sions, and having taken 
them, not sticking to 
tohedules. 

] A few days after Shde- 
hawat let fly. he issued anor 
.filar statement to to presp. 
tOnitag down his earlier crttl- ' 
cism. But it bad to desired 
effect. In addition to giving 
to navy niwe money.- to 
government has set up acom- 
mittee of three, including the 
(toance, fluatto and exter- 
. nal effaiis i^nisters; to find 
out bow decision-making in 
.-to dafenfie ministzy can fa|i^ 
.iqi. .tow; to otopr - 

/.fbree-^ are a]$di.'<<^ ’ 




























BE SOMEBODY 


Thrr, ' i'lmicsiiiiii' in your litn 

II//(■;/ il iliH'sii'i in.ilirr whni olhi'i's Hunk. 

Ht'i\iiisi' ihnvn. 

\tni'ir sure of i\ tui lo// ,//c 
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hany 

language 
just one word 
a|itly describes 
engineGare 

SERVi 




Quite like any language, the grammar of engine 
care has its very own rules. Which enables 
the brand of over 400 lubricants to 

understand the dialect of virtually every 
engine type. 

SBK¥0 actively reduces carbon build-up. Cleans 
and protects engines. lncrea.scs mileage. Reduces 


maintenance costs. In other words, SEMO simply 
adds life to your engines. 

Popular parlance also has a hent for summarising 
things across every language. Which is why, 
just one word aptly describes all the subtle 
nuances of engine care. SERW An engine oil 
like no other. 



SEytyD* WORLD cuss LUBRICANTS. FROM INDIANOIL. 





INDUSTRY IN EASTERN INDIA: A SURVEY 
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Ramar Pillai 
claims he can 
turn water into 
petrol. Is this a 
scientific 

breakthrough? I 
Or is he the 
conman of the 
year? An 
investigation 


I 


mi 
















Quite like any lan^juaj^e, the j^rammar ot engine 
care haj) its very own rules. Which enables 
the SERVO brand ot over 400 lubricants to 
understand the dialect ot virtually every 
engine type. 

SERVO actively reduces carbon build-up. Cleans 
and protects engines. Increases mileage Reduces 



maintenance costs. In other words, SERVO simply 
adds life to your engines 

Popular parlance also has a bent for summarising 
things across every language. Which is why, 
just one word aptly describes all the subtle 
nuances of engine care. SERVO An engine oil 
like no other. 


S’CHVO*. WORLD CUSS LUBRICANTS. FROM INDIANOIL. 
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COVER STORY 


Genius or hoaxer? 

Ramar Pillai claims he can turn water into petrol. Is this a 
scientific breakthrough? Or is he the conman of the year? 
An investigation 
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The empire without the 
emperor 

Who’s looking after Chandra 
Swami’s vast fortunes as the 
godman languishes in jail? 
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Gateway to opportunities 

Eastern India is poised for rapid 
industrialisation 



















Down, but not 
out 


T he candid interview of 
former Prime Minister 
Narasimha Rao made inter¬ 
esting reading ( '7have no 
regrets", 29 Septemlx‘r—5 
October). This is perhaps the 
first time since he lost power 
that Rao has spoken his heart 
out to the media 

It seems from his state¬ 
ments that Narasimha Rao is 
least perturbed by the deve¬ 
lopments within the Con¬ 
gress and the charges of cor¬ 
ruption levelled against him. 
As he clearly says, "I have no 
regrets." 

But just saying such brave 
things won’t do. There are 
serious charges of corrup¬ 
tion against Rao. He is also 
being blamed for destroying 
the Congress party and alie¬ 
nating the people. The mas¬ 
ses are unlikely to believe 
him unless the courts clear 
him. 

In fact, the political future 
of Narasimha Rao now lies 
in the hands of the courts. An 
adverse verdict in any one of 
the cases against Rao will for¬ 
ce him to quit politics. And 
should the courts find noth¬ 
ing against him, Narasimha 
Rao will certainly stage a 
comeback. That the former 
Prime Minister is going to 
fight all the way to acquit 
himself comes out in the 
interview. 

Ravi Chopra, Maw DalM 
■ The interview with Nara- 


simha Rao was timely. It is 
indeed a difficult task to get a 
scheming man like Narasim¬ 
ha Rao to speak, and 
Sunday has managed that. 

It was almost laughable to 
read that Rao was beginning 
to feci a bit embarrassed 
after the court cases. The for¬ 
mer Prime Minister is made 
of thicker hide and the rea¬ 
son why he resigned from 
the post of Congress presi¬ 
dent is simply this: there was 
no way out. 

Narasimha Rao had 
made himself so unpopular 
both within and outside his 
party that he knew he would 
be forced to leave if he didn’t 
quit honourably. But you 
have to admit that Rao is one 


of the greatest survivors Indi¬ 
an politics has ever known. 
So don’t write him off. Not 
yet. 

Gita Chakladar, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 


Pride comes 
before a fall 


T his has reference to the 
interview with Jayalali- 
tha ('7 am not a 
meglomaniac ",15—21 Sep¬ 
tember). Though the former 
Tamil Nadu chief minister 
says that she is not arrogant, 
this has to be taken with a 
pinch of salt. While in 
power, she loved to have 
ministers and other people 


Narasimha Rao: In affanfc mood 




Jayalalltha: still that 
arrogant lady 

falling at her feet. She also 
loved to be portrayed as 
some kind of goddess. And 
she rewarded everyone who 
flattered her. 

Due to her arrogance, 
Jayalalitha failed to cultivate 
the vernacular press, which 
proved to be her undoing at 
the hustings. She had 
thought the press was power¬ 
less and not worthy of being 
cultivated. But subsequent 
events proved that she was 
wrong. 

Not only did she alienate 
the press, she also underesti¬ 
mated such politicians like 
P. Chidambaram and Karu- 
nanidhi. Even today, when 
she has lost both power and 
image, she has the audacity 
of calling Karunanidhi "a 
crude and vindictive per¬ 
son". She does not .seem to 
have learnt a lesson from the 
humiliating defeat she suffer¬ 
ed recently. 

L Rohinl, Tiruchy (Tamil 
Nadu) 


Carry on L^ml! 


T he profile of Kalpana 
Lajmi was timely {The 
plot thickens, 15 — 21 Sep¬ 
tember). For someone who 
in the past has churned out 
such neatly-made films as 
Ek Pal and Rudali, it won’t 
be wrong to expect Lajmi to 
once again present a brilliant 
masterpiece with her new 
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venture, Darmiyan. 

From the article it appears 
that Dartriiyan deals with a 
complicated subject and will 
require a lot of skill from 
Lajmi to produce a film bas¬ 
ed on that story. But the fact 
that Lajmi has chosen a diffi¬ 
cult subject as her film script 
is not surpnsing at all.Her past 
ventures, Rudali and Ek Hal, 
were also no run-of-the-mill 
stories. They too dealt with 
complicated relationships 
and required deft handling 
on the part of the film direc¬ 
tor to achieve the desired 



Kalpana Li^iiil: another 
brilliant film 

impact. And it can be said 
without a doubt that she did 
achieve just that. 

Being an admirer of 
Lajmi, I am very excited and 
waiting eagerly for her new 
venture. And I am sure, that 
this film too will have the 
typical Kaipna Lajmi stamp 
on it — good picturisation, 
haunting music, fine editing 
and good casting. 
RohItKhanna, New Delhi 

Mr Clean 

S O the backwards are 
finally coming forward. 
The article on the newly- 
elected Congress president, 
Sitaram Kesri, has rightly 
pointed out that his elevation 
could mean a change in the 
style of functioning of the 
Congress {Moving forward, 
29 September—5 October). 
And lining a champion of the 
backwards, Kesri could give 




-fn. _ 



Sitaram Kasri: can he revive the Congress? 


a new direction to the Con¬ 
gress’ policy toward the 
Dalits and the backward 
castes. 

Moreover, unlike Rao, 
who has run into legal pro¬ 
blems, Kesri has a clean 
image. And the fact that his 
candidature was supported 
by both the loyalist and dissi¬ 
dent camp s shows that he is 
acceptable to all the groups 
within the Congress. 


I was most impressed to 
learn that Kesri packed off 
his family to Bihar the day he 
was appointed Congress trea¬ 
surer. This was to ensure that 
his fiimily members did not 
interfere in his functioning, 
so common nowadays. And 
the result is there for all to 
see: Kesri held the post of 
treasurer for 18 years, crores 
of rupees must have passed 
through his hiinds and yet. 


Can this tiger roar? 


The cover story on the new 
CBI director, Joginder Sin^, 
was well researched and made 
interesting reccing (Tiger 
Joginder, 1 —7 Septembw). 
Joginder Singh may well be a 
tiger, but it is going to be 
very difficult for him to go 
after his prey unless politicia* 
ns $t(^ using the CBI to 
protect their own interests. 

The CBI bad fallen into disrepute because of the 
bashing its image took when Harasimha Rao was in 
power and Vijaya Rama Rao was its director. The 
peqftlehad lost ftuth in die CBI because of the man¬ 
ner in which politicians were influencing the agen-, 
cy to hush ^ cases or fix rivals. 

Now, we have a new Prime Minister and a new 
CBI director. Joginder Singh has started off well, 
but he will have to do something dramatic to 



there is not a single allega¬ 
tion of corruption against 
him. Only a person like him 
can revive the Congress 
party. 

Suneh Kumar, Ahmadabad 
(Gujarat) 


Check again! 


a man, mgMa (rianiiimiu) 


I In his column, Judge vs 
Judge (8—14 Septem¬ 
ber), Mani Shankar Aiyar, 
while comparing the two 
judges, seems to hav.e miss¬ 
ed out on certain facts. 

One of the judges mention¬ 
ed in his article has already 
retired. His brother is a 
Governor appointed by the 
previous Congress regime. 
His son is a joint secretary of 
UieAICC and he himself 
has secured the chairman¬ 
ship of a prestigious commis¬ 
sion from the previous Con¬ 
gress government. 

The other judge is still ser¬ 
ving and has no political axe 
to grind, as is evident from 
his reported remarks in the 
Kalpnath Rai case. 

P.K. Paniker, Madraa (Tamil 
Nadu) 

Corruption and 
the Congress 

I would like to congratulate 
Vir Sanghvi for another 
brilliant write-up. The Sukh 
Ram sickness (15 — 21 Sep¬ 
tember). 

Congressmen have 
always claimed the credit for 
liberating the country from 
the clutches of the British. 

But today, barring a few, 
most senior Congress 
leaders are facing charges of 
corruption. 

And nothing could be 
more disgraceful for the Con¬ 
gress than the fact that even a 
leader of Narasimha Rao’s 
stature is in the dock. To pul 
it mildly, the Congress today 
symbolises everything that is 
wrong with this country and 
its politicians. 

Glrtsh Kudala, Gondia 
(Maharashtra) 
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LETTERS 



Prafouor MuthlMiMlasan: back In the news 


Fundamentalism 
by any other 
name 

V ir Sanghvi’s column on 
the controversy surroun¬ 
ding Professor Mushir- 
ul-Hasan's appointment as 
vice-chancellor of the Jamia 
Millia University hit the nail 
on the head (Asking for a 
backlash, 22—28 Septem¬ 
ber). 

Few people have forgott¬ 
en how Mushir-ul-Hasan 
was humiliated by students 
at the university simply 
because he didn't support 
the demand to ban The Sata¬ 
nic Verses four- and- a 
half years ago. But they 
are carrying things too far 
when they are raking up the 
issue again. 

So far. leaders of all the 
parties professing secular¬ 
ism have been criticising the 
BJP and the sangh parivar 
for its communal policies. 

But how come these leaders 
are refusing to open their 
mouths everytime the ques¬ 
tion of Muslim fanaticism 
comes up? 

One has to view the fact 
that when Hindus could 
adopt a secular Constitution 
in tte wake of the Partition, 
why are Muslim leaders like 
Sy^ Shahabuddin. C.K. Jaf- 
fer Sharief. Ghulam Nabi 
Azad, Tariq Anwar and 


Mufti Mohammad Sayeed, 
who claim to be secular, 
not raising their voice again¬ 
st Muslim fundamentalism 
and fanaticism?Not surpris¬ 
ing then that Hindus are cari¬ 
caturing the Muslim commu¬ 
nity as being composed of 
‘intolerant fanatics’. The 
time has come when the 
whole issue of secularism 
and communal ism has to be 
viewed in the right 
perspective. 

And this IS one issue 
where the ‘silencc- 
is-golden’ principle is simp¬ 
ly not going to work no mat¬ 
ter how hard Muslim leaders 
pretend to have lost their 
voice. 

V. Sagar, Naw Delhi 


Setting the 
record straight 

T his is with reference to the 
article on the proposed 
India-Bhutan power projects 
in Bhutan (Dangers of 
development (25—31 
August). The article contain¬ 
ed distorted information and 
the following clarifications 
are necessary to give the 
readers the correct picture: 

• Tala project is to be set up 
on the river Wangchhu just 
below the present Chul^a 
project. The Wangchhu is 
known as Raidak in India 
and not as Sankosh as wrong¬ 
ly indicated in the article. 

• The article states that "the 
project’s ecological impact 
has been completely igno¬ 
red". This statement is 
wrong as the WAPCOS, a 
Government of India organi¬ 
sation. carried out an exhaus¬ 
tive environment impact 
assessment and then it was 
thoroughly vetted by the 
National Environment Com¬ 
mission of Bhutan, which 
has international experts to 
assist it. 

• The article also stated that 
the project will include "a 


mzji Hs aoo fop 



Former UniohMInlsler 


Conirlbiitod by Mho t. ■MuwflM, OrlMa 


200-metre-wide irrigation 
canal proposed to be excavat¬ 
ed within the core areas of 
three important reserves and 
national parks situated 
within this northern part of 
Bengal, namely the Buxa 
Tiger Reserve, Jalda- 
para and Gorumara". 1 feel 
that the canal has been referr¬ 
ed to in the article as a "giant 
canal" and "eco-killer" to 
excite publip opinion. I 
would like to categorically 
inform you that there is no 
I proposal, within the frame¬ 
work of the Tala Project, to 
construct such a cani. 

Geographically, Jaldapa- 
ra is in the Amochhu or 
Torsa basin and is in no way 
affected by the Wangch- 
hu/Raidak river. 

The Tala project on the 
contrary, is an environment- 
friendly run-of-the-river pro¬ 
ject. There are no adverse 
effects on the ecology and 
the environment. This sys¬ 
tem does not increase flood¬ 
ing as no large storage dams 
are constructed—only a 
diversion dam to direct the 
water required to the power 
house is constructed. 

Besides, the Tala project 
will provide enormous soci¬ 
al and economic benefits to 
the people of India in the 
form of 1.020 MW of hydro¬ 
electricity with an annual 
generation capacity of 3.962 
million units. 

• It also needs to be pointed 
out that the Bhutanese have 
not only been highly consci¬ 
ous of preserving the ecolo¬ 
gy and environment but have 
physically demonstrated its 
successful policy of prohibit¬ 
ing commercial deforesta¬ 
tion as opposed to other 
Himalayan areas. As a 
result. Bhutan has 72 6per 
cent of its area under forests 
making it a rare "green spot" 
in our region. This has help¬ 
ed t(T control flooding in the 
plains of Assam and Bengal. 
Karma Dor/ee, /olntaacretaiy 
(power), Royal Qovemment of 
Bhutan, Thimphu (Bhutan) 
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SIGHTgj SOUND 



RftO'S NEW gECVRITM COVER 5 


SUOHIR JAtlAhiG/THEHINDUSTAN TIMES 

■ When we were dealing with Mr Rao’s case, the whole world was watching us and we had to be 
careful 

RAMAKANF KHALAP Union law minister on P V Narasimha Rao s bail plea 

■ I never dreamt I would be the man of destiny in Indian politics—it is all by the grace of God and 
if He so ordains, I will become the Pnme Minister 

LAKHUBHAI PATHAK, NRI businessman 

■ It has certainly damaged the party All I want to say is that these incidents one after the other arc 
hurting us all 

RAJFSH Pilot, Congress leader after an arrest warrant was issued against F V Narasimha Rao 

M Now that the elections have been successfully completed in Kashmtr, it is important to inspire 
confidence of the people 

VP wS I N G H. former Prime Minister, following the National Conference s victory in the Ji&Kpoll s 


m I tried several things. In some cases, I got 
full marks and in others I got very less. For 
my attempts against criminals entering 
politics and contesting elections, 1 got zero 
out of ten. 

T.N. S E S H A N, chirf"election commissioner 

■ I am not cut out for politics V vc learnt to keep away from it 
SANJAY DUT T, filmstar 

■ I have been attracted to good-looking men, but looks can never get me into their beds 
DEEPTI BHATNAGA K^fllmactress 






KuinarT{mickHgu«»tfi4i i, 

tfaedofidb’Secinity ,1 
F^nce, OB 1 Octobw. ti, r 
succeededAnuiBhiglit 
who took over as aimof' 
the Intelligence 


WLMTIDtA^T. 

Anyaratne, forthe 
prestigious Rs 10 mUlion 
Gandhi Peace PHze far 
1996.11iedS-yetgKdd 
Sri tjuiMn so^ weriotf 
was selected l>y a 
five-m^ifiher headed« 
by Prime Ni[id»er 
Deve Gowda. 

s. 

p§a§unwmu>m^'i" 

Indian crichiMer^tdt v 
Lara, the inaugural <^, 
International QdriliMbrw.. 
the Year Award, out 
October, inBombt^. / 

AWAROlPttoaS. ' ! V 
VenkatannMn.eiiikicht 
sctentist, the .. 

Oistingidsbed ScttioHit' “ 
Award, 1996. 


ton 

Modun'Tnesa.lie 
boBoraiy cidzeml^ df 



US.ABifltOthfaeUtet- ' « 
wasrigaedbylMaiAnir .v, 
diotooo&JOeidbei^. ^ ^ 


AWAMDBOtio 

<hil3udtsdNaQda,A«BMr ’ 
]hiinehfinisiee,the 
Meghalaya Stitte 
Mahatma Otmd^Awaidi 
1995,on20ctopiber. ^ -f- 
. 

AWAAPiPftoKanila » 

Sastra SAdtya tV' 

non-govenoMidal '• ‘ ♦'/J, 
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VIR SANGHVI 


Frontier justice 


Whatever happened to the principle that a man is innocent 

until proven guilty? 




Forgive me for 
being the pooper 
who spoils the par^ 
ty but I cannot 
share in the middle- 
class delight at the 
spectacle of Indi¬ 
a’s politicians 
being packed oft to 
jail without trial. 
Of course, I accept that corruption has 
reached staggering levels, that many of 
those who are jailed may well be crooks 
and that the law should be applied to all 
equally. 

But my reservations have nothing to 
do with the individuals involved; I’m 
more concerned about the principle. Ulti¬ 
mately, the Narasimha Raos, Kalpnath 
Rais, et al will be forgotten but the prece¬ 
dents will remain. And it is these prece¬ 
dents that strike me as being dangerous. 

It is tempting to draw a parallel bet¬ 
ween the rationalisation offered for 
encounter deaths and the explanations 
offered for the denial of bail to promin¬ 
ent persons in cases where bail would 
normally have been granted. 

An encounter death—in which a poli¬ 
ce officer cold-bloodedly murders a sus¬ 
pected terrorist or a criminal — goes 
against every principle of natural justice 
and against the provisions of the Consti¬ 
tution. Yet, it i s a widely-accepted practi¬ 
ce in areas where there is a terrorist pro¬ 
blem — Punjab for instance — or a 
crime wave — as in Bombay. 

Most middle-class people agree with 
the police view that it is better to shoot a 
terrorist or a criminal dead than to go 
through the hassle of dragging him 
through the courts. To secure a convic¬ 
tion, the police would have to provide 
evidence that is not always available 
and even if they did so, the case would 
take five years to try. 

Nobody seriously disputes that 
K.P.S. Gill’s police force killed 
hundreds of terrorists in Punjab in such 
encounters. Equally, it is widely accept¬ 


ed that the Bombay police prefer to 
shoot gangsters than to arrest them. 

Despite protests from human rights 
organisations, the great Indian middle 
class remains broadly supportive of 
these killings. (When opinions are sharp¬ 
ly divided over Gill’s behaviour, it is eve- 
tcasing that is on the agenda, not mur¬ 
der.) It admits that the practice is not 
exactly desirable but argues that the 
state of the courts is such that the police 
have no alternative. There is simply no 
other way. 

C onsider now, the justifications offer¬ 
ed for the glee with which the jail¬ 
ing of assorted politicans has been 
greeted. 

Most of us know that bail is not a privi¬ 
lege gi anted by generous judges to those 
accused of crime. It is the right of every 
citizen. If you are not convicted of a 
enme, you are innocent and do not deser¬ 
ve to go to jail. Period. 

If however, the judge feels that there 
is a possibility of flight or a danger that 


The way to fight corruption is to 
reform the courts so that trials 
can take place speedily and the 
corrupt can be sent to jail after 
being convicted. Forget this 
principle in your glee at seeing 
Sukh Ram or Narasimha Rao 
(right) in Tihar and you risk 
destroying the liberal society 


: ■. m 



the accused might tamper with the evi¬ 
dence, then he may refuse bail. If none 
of these conditions exist then it is almost 
unprecedented for a judge to refuse bail 
pcirticularly in a case of white-collar 
crime. 


Given all of this, it is 
hard to see how most of 
the charge-sheeted politi¬ 
cians can be refused bail. 
It is unlikely that Nara¬ 
simha Rao or L.K. Adva- 
ni could hoodwink an 
immigration officer and 
slip out of the country 
undetected. Moreover, in 

—- many cases, the offence 

has occurred over five years ago and 
there is no evidence left for the accused 
to tamper with. 

What,for instahce,could L.K. Advani 
have done if he was refused bail? Brok¬ 
en into CBI headquarters and burnt the 
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Jain diary? What could Narasimha Rao 
do? Hold a knife to Lakhubhai Pathak’s 
throat and force him to retract his state¬ 
ment? He’s had eight years to threaten 
Lakhubhai and sever^ months have 
elapsed since the pickle king arrived in 
India and was within Rao’s grasp. 

Nevertheless, the middle class still 
hopes that they will all be denied bail. It 
wants to see politicians in jail and it 


principle of natural justice but at least it 
makes sure that they get some kind of 
punishment. Jt sends out a signal that the 
corrupt will not get away with it and 
other politicians will heed their example. 

( don’t want to get into the case for and 
against encounter deaths. But the para¬ 
llels between the two justifications must 
be obvious. Both are about frontier justi¬ 



doesn’t care whether they’ve been con¬ 
victed of a crime or not. 

When you ask people how they can 
justify jailing citizens who are — in the 
eyes of the law at least — innocent of 
any crime, the justification offered is 
remarkably similar to the justification 
for encounter deaths. 

The judicial system is slow. The cases 
will take years to come to trial. The poli¬ 
ticians will appeal and will drag out the 
cases for even longer. Hard evidence 
may be difficult to come by. And at the 
end of the day, some of them may die 
before sentence is passed on them. 

Far better therefore, to send them all 
to jail now. It may well be against the 


ce: so what if the principles of the law 
are suspended? At least some people get 
punished and are made an example of. 

But there is one important difference. 
In the case for encounter deaths, the 
state of the courts is only one part of the 
argument. There is also the danger that 
terrorists or mafia dons would eliminate 
witnesses. 

No such argument applies in this 
case. The only justification for frontier 
justice here is the state of the courts. 

When L.K. Advani was charge- 
sheeted in the Havala case, he declared 
that he wanted hearings to commence 
immediately and hoped that the verdict 
would be delivered t^fore the June elec¬ 


tions. He was being optimistic — char¬ 
ges have only just been framed and it 
will be years before the case is settled. 
And this, in a matter where there is a spe¬ 
cial judge and a separate court. 

Because the courts are overloaded, 
because there are not enough judges and 
because Indians are litigious people, the 
judicial system functions so slowly that 
justice is often not seen to be done. 
Hence the middle class despair with the 
system and the temptation to search for 
an encounter-type solution. 

The judges have now won middle 
class cheers by sending people to jail 
and demonstrating that the system still 
has teeth. It is reassuring to know that a 
magistrate can move against any citizen 
no matter how important he is. But there 
are dangers inherent in this phenomenon. 

The fact that a judge can imprison a i 
man does not mean that a system works ' 
or that justice is being done. It was dur¬ 
ing Chief Justice P.N. Bhagwati’s tenu¬ 
re that the Supreme Court recognised 
that thousands of people were being 
held in jail without trial. Bhagwati tried 
to reduce the number, repeating again 
and again that anybody who has not 
been convicted is innocent. 

I am not sure if Bhagwati’s dictum is 
still remembered. All too often, wc seem 
to confuse charge-sheets with 
convictions. 

Nor do I think that frontier justice has 
any place in the political mainstream. It 
may just possibly make sense on the ter¬ 
rorist frontier but it has the potential to 
destroy the foundations of our entire 
judici^ system. 

Alas, we are too busy cheering to reco¬ 
gnise this. And we forget to ask the obvi¬ 
ous question. 

If the justification for frontier justice 
is the state of the courts, then surely, the 
immediate priority is to reform the 
courts, not to earn populist cheers. And 
yet, while the judiciary has told us what 
is wrong with Parliament, the CBI, the 
petroleum ministry, the police force and 
nearly everything else, it has yet to turn 
its searching gaze on itself. 

Surely, the way to fight corruption is 
not to jail people without trial. The way 
to do it is to reform the courts so that tri¬ 
als can take place speedily and the cor¬ 
rupt can be sent to jail after being 
convicted. 

Forget this principle in your glee at 
seeing Sukh Ram or Narasimha Rao in 
Tihar and you risk desu-oying the liberal 
society. • 
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INDER MALHOTRA 



Turning a blind eye 

The Indian polity remains indifferent as disaster strikes Afghanistan 


; Only InJcr Kiim.Ji Gujral from disianl New 

York has been speaking of ihe grase clan¬ 
gers (he I'alihan's eoncjiiesi of Kabul repres- 
I cnls not only lor Intiia but also for the reg- 
ion as a whole. No other government leader 
has botheied to devote a thought to the dis- 
aster in long-sulTering Alghanistan. Of the 
IHHHdJ political parties, the BJP alone made a state¬ 
ment. All others were loo busy with the sordid drama of the 
"humble farmer" coming to the aid ol the beleaguered P.V. 
Narasimha Rao. Does one have to offer greater proof of the 
melancholy fact that, as a people, we Indians arc supremely 
indifferent to our security and supreme national interests? 


wy-" . 


It has also to be noted. Thehangin 

regretfully, that on the - 

ground this country has hard¬ 
ly any leverage in Afgha¬ 
nistan. But that does not 
mean that we can sit idly, 
while a catastrophe of huge 
dimensions overtakes a coun¬ 
try w'hich has traditionally 
been a friend of India and is 
of vital geo-strategic import¬ 
ance to it. There is a clear 
need for brisk Indian 
diplomacy. 

Since the Taliban, backed 
by Pakistan to the hilt, mov¬ 
ed into the Afghan capital, 
murdered the fonner Presi¬ 
dent Mohammad Najibullah 
mo.st brutally and imposed 
the most extreme Islamic 
fundamentalist order, three 
notable developments have taken place. 

Not only has there been ill-concealed jubi 
lalion in Pakistan, which is understandable 
but could be misplaced, but even the United 
States, usually vocal against Islamic funda 
mentalists and their terror tactics, has display 
ed shocking softness towards the Taliban. It 
has taken the Clinton administration four 
days to join the UN Security Council’s "con 
demnation" of Najibullah's dastardly mur 
der. Earlier, despite persistent questioning by 
exasperated reporters, the state department 
spokesman would not go beyond "regretting 
the savage slaying of the former Afghan Presi 
dent, his brother and aides. The US spokes 
man was also tongue-tied about such matters 
as the virtual imprisonment of ail Afghan 
women in their homes. 


Evidently, the short-sighted elements in Ihe American ruling 
establishment are dazzled bv the prospect of Pakistan and 
raliban-ruled Afghanistan becoming their "bridge" to Cen- 
tial Asia, rich in oil and other mineral wealth. Pakistan, of 
course, IS banking on precisely this. 

Secondly, the UN, under whose protection luckless Naji¬ 
bullah was supposed to be, is also moving away from its initi¬ 
al condemnation ol the Taliban’s buriality It is now anxious 
to "engage" the Taliban "constructively". The US is, of cour¬ 
se, despatching a political leader to the Taliban’s lair. 

Thirdly, the Russian Federation, aware of the Taliban's 
capacity to create mischief in countries like Tajikistan which 
form part of Russia's "near abroad", is alarmed. So much so 


The hanging of former President Nidibullah: brutal end 
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There is a clear 
need for brisk 
Indian diplomacy 
now that a 
catastrophe of huge 
dimensions has 
overtaken a country 
which has 
traditionally been a 
friend and is of vital 
geo-strategic 
importance to us 



fpi 


h: brutal end sick-bed Yeltsin 

r has directed his Prime Mini- 
I ster to summon a conference 
of Commonwealth of Inde¬ 
pendent Sates (CIS) as the 
republics of the former 
Soviet Union call 
themselves. 

A caveat is surely in order. 
Backed and equipped by 
Pakistan, the Taliban is 
doubtless on Pakistani side. 
But this could easily change, 
if only because no one can 
rule Kabul and be seen to be 
agent of any foreign power. 
After all, lime was when Gul- 
buddin Hckmatyar, now a 
bitter foe of the Taliban, was 
Islamabad’s most 

favoured Mujahid. 

Thoughtful Pakistanis are 
already worried. 

At the lime of writing, the internal dyna¬ 
mics of the Afghan situation seem unclear. 
The Uzbek General Rashid Dostum, who con¬ 
trols northern parts of the country bordering 
Uzbekistan and was hitherto neutral in the 
conflict between the Taliban and the Rabbani 
government in Kabul, is clearly inclined to 
fight the Taliban before they encroach on his 
territory. Rabbani, Hekmatyar and the finest 
military commander, Ahmad Shah Masood, 
have regrouped their forces in Masood’s bas¬ 
tion, Panjsher. 

About one thing there cannot be any doubt. 
Enough indications have been given by both 
Pakistanis and the Kashmiri militants that 
Afghan support to the secessionists in Kash¬ 
mir will be stepped up greatly by the Taliban. 
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spjip carved out of stone. 


Barking Deer. 

where I .ord Ram stayed foi’ cl 

10,000 

year-old rock paint hips. 


A lake that took three years to emptv. 

Crested Serpent Ettffle. 


(And for those who want the usual, we have lakes and forests.) 

Heaven is indeed a place on earth. Magical, mystical Madhya Pradesh. Steeped in history. Blessed by nature. Sanctified by faith 
Alive with wildlife. Dotted with fascinating destinations. Khajuraho, Gwalior, Shivpuri, Chanderi, Orchha, Chitrakoot, Bandhavgarh, 
Kanha, Marble Rocks (Bhcdaghat), Pachmarhi, Sanchi, Bhojpur, Bhimbhctka, Ujjain, Omkareshwar, Maheshwar and Mandu. 
to name only a lew. Each a gold nugget waiting to be discovered. Far from the maddening crowd. Yet within easy reach, 
Have the holiday of your life, without going North, South, East or West. Make it Madhya Pradesh this time. 



For more information and bookings, contact your nearest MPT office . AHMEDABAD: G-3, Hemkoot Complex, 0pp. Capital Commercial Centre 
Ashramfload, Ahmedabacl-380009. Telefax; 6420395. BHOPAL; •Gangotri’. T.T. Nagar, Bhopal-462003. Tel; 574289.554340-43. Fax; 552384 
CALCUTTA . Chitrakoof, Room No.7, 6th Floor. 230 A, A.J.C. Bose fload. Calcutta-700020. Tel : 2478543, 2475855, Fax : 2408201 



MUMBAI: 74, World Trade Centre, Cuffe Parade, Colaba, Mumbai- 400005. Tel; 21B7603, Telefax: 2160614. NAGPUR: 407-A. 4th Floor, Lokmat 
Bhawan, Wardha Road, Nagpur-440012. Telefax : 523374. NEW DELHI: 204-205, 2nd Floor, Kanishka Shopping Plaza. 19 Ashoka Road. 
New Oelhi-110001. Tel: 3321187, Fax; 3327264. Nbus Eounv»« 
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STATE WTTNESS? 


Many politicians, including Narasimha Rao, could be in trouble if 

Chandra Swami turns approver 


C handra Swami, India’s 
godman-in-chief, was king 
of the political underworld. 
He could fix arrests, party 
alliances. Cabinet berths, 
government contracts and visits abroad. 
He played host in his sprawling ashram 
to Prime Ministers, Hollywood actors 
and international arms dealers. 

These days, the swarni 
spends languorous days 
in Tihar Jail’s B-cIass 
facilities. After initial pro¬ 
tests, he has made peace 
with Tihar’s mosquitoes, 
the un-air conditioned 
eight-by-four room and 
has learnt to sleep on a 
thin blanket instead of his 
six-inch thick mattress. 

But some old habits die 
hard. So these days he 
feeds his ego by attempt¬ 
ing to arrange bail for his 
current lunch-time com¬ 
panions — petty thieves, 
r pickpockets, chain- 
snatchers and an occasio¬ 
nal convict, in for murder. 

But the tantrik is gett¬ 
ing more than a little irri¬ 
tated with his current sur¬ 
roundings. To begin 
with, he never expected 
to land in the cooler ever; 
if by some mischance he 
did, he was sure he’d be 
out in a jiffy, with his con¬ 
nections. Besides, he had 
been accused of trying to 
implicate a former Prime 
Minister of the country in 
a FERA case (the St. 

Kitts affair) and got away 
with it for eight years. He hardly 
^ expected to be put in because of a self- 
confessed bribe-giver like Lakhubhai 
Pathak. _ 

Chandra Swami being produced 
In court: will he spill the beans? 


But as you read this copy, the godman 
would have spent four months and 13 
day s in jail, his bail petition having been 
rejected no less than eight times to date. 

And so, back at his ashram, his strate¬ 
gy men debate hectically: should he or 
should he not spill the beans? 

For, if Chandra Swami decides to turn 
approver, he may or may not get away 


with a light sentence, but it is quite likely 
that a number of politicians might be 
more than a little embarrassed. And 
right now this decision could rest on the 
two men who are Chandra Swami’s only 
contact with the outside world: Vikram 
Singh, secretary of his Vishwa Dharma 


Yatam Trust and Ashok Arora, his lawyer; 

For the first two months after he went 
to jail, Chandra Swami and his fol¬ 
lowers were in a kind of stupor. During 
the first few hearings, assorted sadhus 
crowded the courtrooms, garlands in 
hand, believing the godman would be 
set free right away. But hearing after hea¬ 
ring, they went back disappointed. His 
lawyer, Ashok Arora. 
pleaded for bail on every 
possible ground: from his 
failing health to the fact 
that since he’d been out 
on bail for so long 
already, it was a little too 
late to argue that he 
would now begin to tam¬ 
per with evidence. 

But the judge had other 
ideas and soon, fear 
began to set in. Chandra 
Swami’s followers had 
known only one source of 
security and he was in 
jail. Then one day, the 
godman of yore found 
himself being pinched 
and attacked with a blade 
by other undertrials tra¬ 
velling with him in the 
police van. That experien¬ 
ce shook him as never 
before. Suddenly, the 
(ci\r of physical harm was 
very real and soon after, 
his lawyer announced in 
court that Chandra 
Swami had had enough 
and was "willing to 
speak". 

That brought the 
pressure. 

r he man taking the brunt of the pressu¬ 
re is Vikram Singh, who has been run¬ 
ning Chandra Swami’s ashram and the 
trust in his absence. As 
soon as news broke about the godman’s 
threat to tell all. Dr Pratap Reddy, head 
of Apollo Hospitals and a member of 



Says Vikram Singh, who has been running 
the ashramin Chandra Swami’s absence, 
"Swamiji is a figurehead. Unlike elected 
people he does not need to defend his 
image. After all, the press has been 
maligning him for eight years now. We are 
not bothered about reputation" 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


Chandra Swami's trust, quietly sent in 
his resignation. The other members - 
Venugopal Dhool of Videocon anil Dr 
vSubramaniam Swamy—are also belies - 
ed to have resigned since Rumour uas 
that pressure was being applied to isola 
te Chandra Swami by getting these 
people to resign and buying over Vik- 
ram Singh. His father— Bharat Singh 

— is the fourth member of the irusi. ' 
Vikram Singh strenuously denies that 
any of the trustees have resigned. Bui 
while the others were not available for 
comment, Dr Pratap Reddy told 
Sunday; "When all this business began, 

I sent a letter to the trust saying I am not 
interested in being m the trust anymore 
and .sent in my resignation." He added, 
"I have never taken any interest m any of 
their other activities, never scrutinised 
their records, so 1 don't know what was 
going on." 

The only financial transaction he had 
with the trust, says Reddy, were the four 
cheques he had signed for the construc¬ 
tion of the ashram tour years ago and 
"they have assured me that it was all 
legal". When asked why Vikram Singh 
denies his resignation. Dr Reddy said, 
"There has been no acknowledgement 
from them, maybe that’s why there is 
this confusion." When contacted again, 
Vikram Singh denied even having 
received such a resignation letter from 
Dr Reddy. 

Confusion may persist over the | 
affairs of the trust, but what was clear | 
was that when Sunday met Vikram 


Singh a fortnight ago, he 
harried man. Amidst 
piles of papers, a cellpho¬ 
ne and a book on house 
decoration on his centre 
table, Singh sat sweating 
in his air-conditioned 
office. 

We asked politely how 
is Chandra Swami? He 
must be under a lot of pre¬ 
ssure? ft was obviously a 
wrong question to ask for 
Vikram shot back: "What 
is the pressure on him? I 
am underpressure. Some¬ 
body says this fan is not 
working; that car does 
not have petrol; besides, 
the network (Chandra 
Swami’s) is still alive and 
kicking and people still 
call up." 

Does Adnan Khassho- 
gi still call up? "Yes, of 


w as a very 


I course, I talk to him regularly 
i .Are there any calls from politicians 
. (the generic word is not as embarrassing 
: as specific names) to stop C’handra 
Swami liom speaking? Vikram isperlur 
bed. I his time the reply is not so prompt 
He pats his longish hair (looking remar 
kably like the sandalwood lion empanel 
led m the wall behind him) and .says with 
some in nation, ”Yeh jo sah Gandhiji 
ban ke aatv hain, yeh sah mere sanme 
nan^e hain. I have seen them all. And 
you know and 1 know that if swamiji 
opens his mouth, the top layer in Delhi 
will f>c wiped out. Woh kahte hain na 
hhoonii veefon se khali ho jayef'i. 

But we [)crsisi. So, will Chandra 
Swami speak? Vikram explains to us 
patiently, like to a couple of school 
children, "Look, though swamiji is a 
public figure, he hasn’t risen from the 
public. He is a figurehead. Unlike elect 
ed people like (Rajesh) Pilot and Arif 
(Mohammad Khan) he does not need to 
defend his image. After all, the press has 
been maligning him for eight years now. 
We are not bothered about reputation. 
Who the hell cares?" 

Sc w !iat do they care about? "See, we 
ai'c not interested in short-term goals. 
After all, what is swamiji’s source of 
power? It is his contacts. And if he com 
cs out keeping his connections intact, we 
will be even more powerful 

In short: keep your mouth shut is Vik- 
ram’s advise to Chandra Swami. 

But isn’t a man like Chandra Swami, 
used to the comforts of life, getting a lit¬ 
tle sick of Jail ? Vikram is philosophical: 






Rumour has it that most of the 
Chandra Swami’s trust hayo rirtgiiod 
fearii^ trouble. They include (f^ M) Dr 
Pratap Reddy, Venugopal Dlnot and Dr 
Subramaniam Swamy 


Chandra Swami’s asAra/n In Delhi: 
where have all the politicians gone? 

"A/a/n to kehta boon, he had lost touch 
with the rigours of life. And he is 
now...Well, he (Chandra 
^ Swami) also says: "Vik¬ 
ram, meri tapasya ho 
rahihai\" 


B ut that is Vikram’s 
political savvy. 
Active in student politics 
at Allahabad University, 
his attempt to appear for 
the civil services didn’t 
work out. He then went 
for a job interview in 
Bangalore, came back 
disappointed and hung 
around the university as 
local godfather to the 
new generation of stu¬ 
dent leaders. 


After the demolition of 
the Babri Masjid, Rao 
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had called in Chandra Swami to 

try and neutralise the VHP by holding a 
yagna there himself. Few people now 
remember that yagna, but it was during 
that period that Vikram found himself 
dragged to Chandra Swami *s ashram by 
his juniors. The godman and Vikram 
took to each other immediately and after 
a few months of shuttling bet¬ 

ween Allahabad and 
Delhi, Vikram moved to 
Delhi on a permanent 
basis and took over the 
affairs of the ashram. As 
he puts it, "I have been 
running this show since a 
very long time." 

But, the other man 
who will decide Chandra 
Swami’s fate and influen¬ 
ce his decision on turning 
approver is his lawyer 
Ashok Arora. 

Ironically, Arora was a 
little-known lawyer till 
Chandra Swami went to 
jail. The godman’s previ¬ 
ous counsel was Ram 


Jethmalani till the two fell out 
•about five years ago. At the lime, Aro¬ 
ra’s work almost exclusively consisted 
of sundry stuff like getting the magistra¬ 
te’s permission for the godman’s travels 
abroad. 

All that changed, however, when 
V.P. Singh came to power. 

Chandra Swami, fearful 
of Jethmalani’s closeness 
to Singh, said in some 
connection that the 
lawyer himself had 
received foreign 

exchange payments and 
should be booked under 
FERA. Jethmalani filed a 
defamation case against 
Chandra Swami and it 
was left to Arora to fight 
the case. 

Fighting a case against 
Ram Jethmalani made 
him big time. Now, 
Chandra Swami’s incar¬ 
ceration has also made 
him famous. 


Sitting in his well-furnished South 
Extension bungalow, the diminutive¬ 
looking lawyer is relaxed despite all the 
setbacks on the bail pleas. He secs the 
Chandra Swami case as a "medium to 
.serve .society and do something for the 
nation". While it is not clear how exactly 
he means to do that, Arora is acetic when 
it comes to politicians. 

Preferring not to take names, he says 
with blazing eyes behind black-rimmcd 
spectacles: "If people who are given the 
honour to govern the country are convic¬ 
ted of a crime, the punishment should be 
exemplary. Apart from the punishment, 
.1 think they should be flogged in public." 

S trong words, those. But Arora is a 
man with a mission. This harmless- 
looking lawyer is now looking forward 
to exposing "political corruption before 
the eyes of the public". But you ask a lit¬ 
tle perturbed, with that kind of a mis¬ 
sion, how is he defending a man like 
Chandra Swami. He .sets the matter 
straight: "You and I are professionals. If 
one company doesn’t hire you, you will 
go elsewhere. If one man doesn’t hire 
me, I will find another client. What will 
people like Chandra Swami do? Besi¬ 
des, it is not he, but the man in power 
who is more responsible." 

But in this case, Arora knows that 
exposing those in power is not possible 
unless Chandra Swami opens his mouth. 
The godman is already smarting from 
the fact that it was under the then Prime 
Minister Narasimha Rao’s tenure that he 
was packed off to jail. Though it was 
public interest litigation that drew the 
Supreme Court’s attention to the god¬ 
man, he has a sneaking suspicion that 
Rao sacrificed him for political gains. 

Now, Arora is keeping Chandra 
Swami abreast of all the efforts made to 
keep Rao from coming to court in the 
Lal^ubhai case. As he puts it, "9 July 
Rao was first summoned to court and 
today is 9 October. He hasn’t appeared, 
let alone been arrested. Isn’t it inhuman 
to those in jail?" 

But the pressure does .seem to have 
cased a little after Ajit Bharihoke’s court 
finally issued summons to Rao. As Vik¬ 
ram Singh put it, "The CBI does not 
have enough evidence. We arc sure to 
win all the cases. But for now, swamiji’s 
fate will depend on Rao and Rao’s fate 
wil depend on swamiji. We are-willing 
to wait and see." 

But the question is: is Chandra Swami 
willing to wait? • 

MtmRmil/NewDmIM 


Ashok Arora: be will 
Inf luence the godman’s 
decision to turn approver 
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ANALYSIS 


The PM panics 


Why Deve Gowda is hell-bent on saving Narasimha Rao 


A fter Sitaram Kcsn became 
Congress president, Deve 
Gowda invited him over 
for dinner. The two haven’t 
met since. Ever since he 
resigned as party president, the Prime 
Minister has gone over to Narasimha 
Rao thrice. 

One reason for this could be that of 
the two, Rao has greater need of Deve 
Gowda. And certainly Gowda seems to 
have obliged. 

It was a minister in his government 
who wrote to Joginder Singh, director. 
Central Bureau of Intelligence (CBl), 
directing him not to oppose bail for any 
of the accused in the Jharkhand Mukti 
Morcha (JMM) case. Law minister 
Ramakani Khalap asked the CBI direc¬ 
tor to tell its counsel in court that it v^as 
not imperative to have the JMM- 
accused lodged in jail. 

They — the director and the govern¬ 
ment—hadn’t reckoned with CBI coun- 
.sel Gopal Subramaniam, who refused to 
play along and resigned. 

Khalap defended his letter (which 
became public after Subramaniam’s 
resignation drama) by arguing that the 
decision was well within the rights of a 
"client advising his counsel". 

"Mr Khalap has started with a wrong 
presumption," said Arun Jaitley. "He is 
not the client in this case. In a criminal 
prosecution, it is the investigating agen¬ 
cy that investigates a crime and files a 
case on behalf of the state." 

Not surprisingly, Ram Jethmalani 
agrees with Jaitley. "Gopal Subramani¬ 
am, unlike other public prosecutors, per¬ 
haps. will do nothing he considers impro¬ 
per. The CBI had all along instructed 
him to oppose bail," he says. "It was 
only at the last minute, Khalap’s letter 
changed everything. No minister has the 
right to tell the police how to go about an 
individual case," he added. 

Khalap has maintained a discreet sil¬ 
ence since his client-counsel thesis was 
shot down by the legal experts. 

But on the veiy day that Subramani¬ 
am tendered his resignation, Narasimha 
Rao managed to pull off another victory 
in the Supreme Court in the Lakhubhai , 



Pathak cheating case. A Division Bench 
of the court passed an interim order 
exempting Rao from personal appearan¬ 
ce in the court of the metropolitan 
magistrate, Ajit Bharihoke! 

The order was in response to a peti¬ 
tion filed by Nikhil Kumar, Delhi police 
commissioner. Kumar requested a 
change of venue for the trial on grounds 
of safety. 

What is interesting in all this is that 
one of the first to react was Gowda’s 
fiery minister for home, Indrajit Gupta. 
It appears that Gupta was not informed 
of Kumar’s decision to move the courts 
in advance. He has since asked the poli¬ 
ce commissioner to explain why the 
'security factor’ had not been taken into 
consideration earlier (Rao had been sum- 


H.D. Deve Gowda: threatened by 
Kesri’s game plan 

moned as an accused in the case on 21 
September). Gupta has also expressed 
his displeasure at being kept in the dark 
over the law ministry’s instructions to 
Subramaniam. 

And for those who missed the fine 
print. Congress party spokesman V.N. 
Gadgil addressed a press briefing, deny¬ 
ing "any sort of nexus between the 
Prime Minister and Mr P.V. Narasimha 
Rao". 

W hy is Deve Gowda going out of his 
way and antagonising his own 
ministers in the bargain, to help Narasim¬ 
ha Rao? Especially since it was Gowda 
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who had in the first place directed his 
CBI chief to keep the heal on Rao. 

The answer: Sitaram Kesri. 

A weak Rao heading the Congress par¬ 
ty suited Gowda fine. CBI pressure 
would have kept Rao in line. But a down- 
and-out Rao, replaced by a strong Kesri 
does not suit Gowda at all. Already, at 
his first press conference after taking 


level committee (with Moopanar as one 
of the members) look into the matter. 
Once these modalities are worked out, 
TMC’s 20 MPs will be with the Con¬ 
gress. Kesri has also stated that he is 
keen that Madhavrao Scindia should 
rejoin the party. Scindia’s three MPs and 
Bahujan Samaj Party’s 11 will increase 
the strength of the Congress in the Lok 









Sitaram Kesri’s (abovel appointment 
as the Congress president does not 
suit Deve Gowda at aii. He was more 
comfortabie with a weak Rao heading 
the party. In tiyi Jo protect Rao, 
DeveGowdaisa tualiy trying to save 
his own seat 


over as president, Kesri lashed out at the 
United Front government by warning it 
not to destabilise the party by tempting 
Congressmen with government and 
semi-government posts. 

Another factor that Kesri has been 
stressing is the need for unity within the 
party. Talks are already on with Moopa- 
nar’s Tamil Maanila Congress (TMC). 
"Moopanar is keen to come back, but 
there is one condition," says an MP close 
to Kesri. "That is the state units should 
be made more powerful. For instance, at 
the moment, the distribution of tickets is 
in the hands of the AICC. What Moopa¬ 
nar wants is that the final decision 
should be in the hands of the PCC." 

This is not too difficult a condition to 
meet. Kesri has suggested that a high- 


Sabha from 143 to 177. At that point, it 
will not be unreasonable for Kesri to ask 
if the leader of 44 (Janata Dal) MPs 
should form the government or the one 
who has 177. 

Gowda has probably worked this all 
out for himself. Added to this is the fact 
that both Mulayam Singh Yadav and 
Laloo Yadav enjoy a good equation with 
Kesri. The Bihar chief minister particu¬ 
larly is said to be very close to the Con¬ 
gress president. That is not something 
designed to make Gowda happy, especi¬ 
ally since he has not been very helpful to 
his own party president, while the latter 
is facing strictures by the Patna High 
Court. 

Hence, it is not just Rao who is turn¬ 
ing to Gowda for help, but the other way 


round as well. If Rao is arrested in any of 
the cases, he will have to resign as Con¬ 
gress Parliamentary Party (CPP) chief. 
At one time, this is what Gowda was aim¬ 
ing for. 

However, that was in a pre-Kcsri era, 
when either Sharad Pawar or even 
Raje.sh Pilot could have headed the Con¬ 
gress. (Both enjoy a good rapport with 
Gowda, and more important, both are 
happy to participate in the government 
with Gowda as Prime Minister). 

B ut now if Rao resigns there is no gua¬ 
rantee that Pawar will get the job. 
(Pilot is no longer considered a serious 
contender though he has announced he 
will be a candidate). Although Pawar is 
attending a world Marathi conference 
abroad, his men — Praful Patel, P.C. 
Chako and Datta Meghe—have already 
begun lobbying for the job with party 
MPs. 

Rao — or more correctly his sup¬ 
porters — are making feeble attempts to 
put up former textile minister G. Venka¬ 
tas wamy’s name for the post. Which 
suits Kesn fine. 

"Kesri will wait for both sides to put 
up their contenders," explained a Lok. 
Sabha MP from Bihar. "And while 
they’re fighting it out, one of his men 
will suggest Kesri’s name as a con.sen- 
sus candidate." 

So just as he got the job of Congress 
I president, Ke.sri will bag that of the CPP 
leader as well. And Gowda's worst 
nightmare will come true. 

I To add to the confusion, there is specu¬ 

lation that by making Dr Manmohan 
I vSinghaCWCmember, Kesri is trying to 
promote his candidature as the CPP 
leader. After all, at the press conference 
while embracing Dr Singh, it was Kesri 
who had suggested that the former finan¬ 
ce minister now had a "very important 
role to play in the Congress". There are 
so many posts vacant currently that this 
could mean anything — party treasurer 
or CPP leader. 

But it took a Rao loyalist to explain 
what the role would in all probability be. 
"Kesri knew that the other consensus 
candidate for the CPP leader could be 
Manmohan Singh," said the MP. "So 
heTl probably make him vice-president 
or working president. That way Kesri 
still gets to be CPP chief." 

So all those who claim that Gowda is 
running around trying to protect Rao are 
wrong. It is his own seal the poor man is 
seeking to save. • 
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FOCUS 


CAUGHT IN HIS 

The fodder scam and after: Laloo Prasad Yadav is 
left with few friends within the Janata Dal 

O n 29 January this year, (see box for details) and eclipsed at the 
reporters waiting to be Centre, Laloo is devising ways of 
briefed on the proceedings survival. 

of the national executive There is an element of irony in the 
of the Janata Dai were tak- way a kingmaker is running heltcr- 


O n 29 January this year, 
reporters waiting to be 
briefed on the proceedings 
of the national executive 
of the Janata Dai were tak¬ 
en by surprise Member after member 
who emerged from the meeting said it 
had been inconclusive. However, Bihar 
chief minister Laloo Prasad Yadav came 
out and announced that the party had 
reached a decision and he wanted to tell 
reporters about it. With him was S.R. 
Bommai, president of the party. 

But not any more, apparently. "Meet 
the ex-president of the Janata Dal," 
Laloo informed reporters. "Shri Bom¬ 
mai has decided to step down because 
the CBI has found his initials in the Jain 
diaries." Bommai looked nonplussed 
and almost every executive member 
who was contacted said he knew noth¬ 
ing about this. One said angrily: "Laloo 
has done a fraud on the Janata Dal." 

Now the boot is on the other leg, 
though the braggadocio is still in place. 
Laloo Yadav is a haunted man these 
days. Neutered by the Bihar fodder scam 


(see box for details) and eclipsed at the 
Centre, Laloo is devising ways of 
survival. 

There is an element of irony in the 
way a kingmaker is running helter- 
skelter to save his skin. When the United 
Front was looking for a man to make its 
Prime Minister, it was Laloo who boast¬ 
ed to Sunday: "He (Deve Gowda) is a 
very gentleman. / proposed his name for 
Prime Minister" 

It wasn’t that Deve Gowda was ungra¬ 
teful. At least two of Lalcxi’s right-hand 
persons — Kanti Singh and Devendra 
Prasad Yadav — were included in the 
central government. Kanti Singh was 
even elevated within 100 days of the 
Deve Gowda government. 

But the very same H.D, Deve Gowda 
now finds Laloo a liability he cannot get 
rid of too quickly. "Laloo was a threat 
even at that time. In fact, Gowda had 
only one thing on his agenda—neutrali¬ 
sing Hegde and Laloo," says Yashwant 
Sinha. "He has done away with both," he 
adds. 




YMlniRMt sinha sayi JananiinthMIsbra TnfhiAiniiiraHtsns 
Laloo Yadav hamt says Laloo haofallod tliattlioBlliarMiias 

donoanythbidlo toaovoraaodtbislios donoaolimia 
yMaHsollbar’Sy altoartodtliopooi^ worthwlillofailha 
ocoaoniy MaoHais 


L aloo’s problems 

began when he did 
not get the right numbers 
in the last Lok Sabha elec¬ 
tions. The Janata Dal got 
only 22 out of 54 seats in 
Bihar. "The general per¬ 
ception was that L^oo 
had been thrashed on his 
home turf," says Sinha. 

His grip on the Centre 
loosened further with one 
of his arch-rivals, Ram 
Vilas Paswan, gaining 
more clout and his friend 
Sharad Yadav turning a 
deaf ear to his problems. 
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Laloo Prasad Yadav: firmly In the dock 


ABAGFULOF 

SCAMS 

-»—. 

Bihar's dubious record 

Land seam: In south Bihar, a 
preliminary state probe has reveled 
that 20(t acres of government'ovmed 
iand(meantforth8rehabllltatloftof 
^bals) was sold to a group of 
housing societies. The land at stake is 
estimated at Rs 400 crore. 

BKomenscam: Financtai bungling of 
about Rs 100 crore in the pur^se ^ 
bitumen (material used forcarpetina 
of roadsy has been unearthed., 
Bitumen has been bought and entried' 
recorded but it has not reached the 
PWD engineers. 

Fomsl Mmm: Forest officials have 
figured In the bungling of state furuls 
meant for afforestabon. Sources ddy 
it Is difficult to putafigure on it, bpta 
combination of the timber mafia and 
tower-liv^ bureaucrats have 
swln^ the state of anywhere 
between Rs 50 crore and Rs 100 
crore. 

Medicine eceffl: About Rs tOO crore 
out of the sum sanctioned for 
medicine supply to various, . 
government hospitals has 
mysteriously gone missing. Therb ■ 
are no accounts for this; . 


Since the UF came to power, Paswan 
has been working very hard at making 
himself stronger at the Centre. He has 
been doing some constructive work a.v 
the railway minister, and that has 
obviously made him more popular in his 
^ constituency. Be.sidc.s, Paswan has the 
advantage of being closer to Deve 
Gowda. He is a skilled organiser and is 
invaluable in the nitty-gritty of parlia¬ 
mentary work. 

For Sharad YadaV; it was important to 
have an ally in the Janata Dal who could 
checkmate the moves of the UP strong¬ 


man. Mulayam Singh Yadav. within the 
United Front. Fora while, Sharad Yadav 
and Laloo Yadav became great friends. 
Mulayam found himself out in the cold. 
He was defence minister of India but 
nothing very much in the United Front. 

But Sharad Yadav found that he had 
been overestimating Mulayam. The 
Uttar Pradesh Assembly elections saw 
Deve Gowda coming into his own. Sha¬ 
rad Yadav calculated that if Deve 
Gowda himself was pitting himself 
against Mulayam, there was little left for 
him to do. As Deve Gowda did some 


exhaustive campaigning in UP, Sharad 
Yadav sat back and relaxed. There was 
no need for him nsiw to worry about 
Mulayam — and ho didn’t need Laloo 
any more either. 

So, Laloo found himsc.f discarded by 
two of his closest friends. He loudly 
defended the right of Deve Gowda to 
campaign in UP, hoping to ingratiate 
himself with the Prime Minister. But 
apparently to little avail. 

Tension mounted on the fodder scam 
issue. On 6 October at 3 pm, Laloo met 
Deve Gowda. "After all, you’re helping 
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Anatomy of a scam 

What the fodder scandal is all about 


Background: The Rs 700-crore fod¬ 
der scam is said to have been going 
on since 1985. The investigations, 
however, are focused on the 1990-96 
period. Documents and vouchers of 
the period before that do not exist as 
records are kept only for five years 
and then destroyed. 

The animal husbandly department 
(AHD) had exceeded its allocated 
budgetary expenses and, initially, 
the case started as a simple en(|uiiy 
into overspending and misapiffopria- 
tion of funds. Huge withdrawals had 
been made from the exchequer by 
officials and the overspending 
wasn’t shown either in supplementa¬ 
ry or revised budgets. For several 
years, these discrepancies had escap¬ 
ed the notice of the state authorities 
and die Comptroller and Awlitor 
General (CAG) as well. 

How the scam was detected: In 
April 1990, the regional accountant 
general’s office in ^nchi wrote a let¬ 
ter to the regional development com¬ 
missioner, M.C. Subamo. He said, 
that between 1985-88 Idths of rupees 
were paid by the regional director, 
animal husbandry, for transporting 
cattle and other development work. 
An audit revealed a fraudulent pay- 
, ment of Rs 26.04 lakh through Me 
documents. 

The vigilance dq>aitment then 
riled an FIR agmnst 14 officials, 
inciwling Rainrty Ram, director 
theAHD. 

Mpdus operaiuU: The syndicate 
oterated at three levels. 

SvB. Siiiha, regional joint thrector, 
and K.M. Prasad, regiond assistant 
directoKrrf’ the animal husbandry 
department headed the group. Con¬ 
tracts would be sanctioned to busines- 
stnep such as Mohammad Sayeed 
and Vijay Kumar. MaUick, who were 
part of the.netwtxk.-Sayeed,.for 
instance, optedtOded nridi the trans- 
portofcattle. . 

At^seoondkhrei, rfistrictofricia' 


Is would be asked to double their 
demands on paper, for fodder, medi¬ 
cines and transport from time to time. 

The third level comprised veterina¬ 
ry doctors, suppliers and contractors. 
They were helped by Dr R.K. Rana, a 
Janata Dal MIA, allegedly very 


accepted, The d^xtlhp^ 

and the treasury oriidatshevi^ cared 
to check these bills. In some cmes,. 
bills showed putdiaseg of ov^ Rs 1 
crore in a day, though AHD directors 
could sanction [Hirchases worth only. 
Rs 15,000. 



U.N. Bimm: upholding Mt brief 

close to Laloo Prasad Yadav. Rana 
also headed the Bihar Veterinary 
Doctors’ Association in tlw 
mid-Eighties. 

Fake bills, forged signatures and 
vouchers on scraps of paper were all 

Jeginder Singh: caugM on the 
nrrangfoot? 



Funding: Funds for enimal has- 
bandry were provided by the cetttwl 
government and the World 
They were routed through rite state 
government. Huge state aUoearioas ' 
have been made in this sector since ' 
1947 as part of the develqunental 
programme fw selective breeding to 
increase milk producritm and poumy 
products. . 

The sums involved are stagg^ng^. 
In the 1994-95 budget, tor jire^tiqe, . 
the amcHint spent by the ' 

245.01 crore as against a toMbU^^' 
tary provision of Rs 74.10 crore. 
Obviously, most of it (the govren- . 
ment is yet to put a figure to die sum - . 
involved) went into the pockets of 
politicians and bureaucrats. Cdttihr - 
ly, it had rmthing to do widi provid- 
ing fodder for the'cattle owned by tii-. 
beds in south Bihar, for whom the 
money was allocated. 








FOCUS 


Charges against LsJoo: Laloo is 
said to be hand in glove with the 
accused. Though the charges are not 
very clear as yet, the nexus between 
the chief minister and the state offici- 
^ ' als has been established. 

Laipo has been accused of pushing 
" for the extension of S.B. Sitiha (one 
9 f the main accused). He is alsochar- 
ged with accepting idr tickets worth 
Rs 4O,PQ0 from J.R Verma, owner of 
^iliputm Travels and an accused in 
the scam. 

The CAG report for 1993-95 also 
^ says that a fraud of the proportions of 

the fodder scam could not have been 
possible without the connivance of 
the state government. 

, Current status: The report of U.N. 
Biswas, CBI joint director (east) has 
been accepted by the Patna High 
, Court. Laloo has been named in the 
report as being party to the scam but 
die charges have not been framed as 

Where the CBI comes in; Original¬ 
ly, Biswas was probing the scam and 
was asked to report to the Patna High 
Couft. But for some reason, the 
report the CBI laid before the couit 
(prior to framing of charges) was 
written by DIG Ranjit Sinha. Biswas 
; was sent a fex message by CBI direc¬ 
tor Joginder Singh (which he placed 
'^‘"before the court) telling him he was 
not to report to the court but to Singh. 

Biswas disowned Sinha’s reptMt 
! (thoughbehadimtialledandfo 
" i^lt^ier) and Clairned that his own 
xepon had more damaging informa- 
ddiltdbautth^ powers that be. 

The court has accepted Biswas' 
version and is treating his repon as 
the authoritative one. Joginder Singh j 
has denied all knowledge of any fax. 
Speiaking to Sunday, he said: "I do 
^ not know anything about this, the 
matter is subjudice. I haven't seen 
the reports, not even one. I don't 
Snow what the newspapers are talk¬ 
ing about/ 

OBhim WBWeA: S B. Sinha, K.M. 

V and R.K. Rana have been 

afoAg'with 34 others. These 
include 20 AHD officials and 17 


P.V. Narasimha Rao. Gel CBI and 
Biswas off niy back,” he told Gowda, 

! Gowda’s reply was stoic. "The law 
will take its own course. I can do nothing 
to circumvent the law," he told Laloo, 
who left the meeting in a very bad mood 
indeed. 

T he Bihar strongman’s humiliation 
was complete. How did all this come 
ablaut? 

"Laloo has been one of the casualties 
of the mindless politics of power grab¬ 
bing," says Anand Kumar, sociologist, 
who has known Lukx) since the days of 
Jayaprakash Narayan’s movement. 
"What started as a struggle for the 
empowerment of the poor and the back¬ 
wards ended not quite the way Karpoori 



Thakur would have liked to see his prote¬ 
ge grow into," he adds. 

And now, people are quick to point 
out where he went wrong. The former 
chief minister, Jagannath Mishra, points 
out; ''Administration par to dhyan diya 
nahi, baki politics mein laj^e rahe, Aisa 
kab tak cludta, in sab ghotalon ka kuch 
to asar hoga janata par (No attention 
was paid to administration. How long 
could this go on? This was sure to have 
some effect on the public)." 

The pace of development has been 
very slow, most people agree. "He made 
a big thing about multinationals coming 
into Bihar but not a single dollar has 
been invested in the state," says Yashw- 
ant Sinha. 

Laloo had also started with the clean 
Bihar drive but, again, after much media 
hype, nothing came of it. "Bihar ke 
halaat bahut bare hain aurye baat jana¬ 
ta takpahuch gayi hai" adds Mishra. 

While economically and socially, 
Bihar remains as backward as before, 
the present political scenario also does 
not augur too well for Laloo. An MLA 


from Bihar says the way Laloo treats his 
colleagues doesn't help him keep his 
friends for long. "V/oh hamsey baat 
nahin karenge — ek daroga sey baat 
puchhenge (He prefers to talk to a police¬ 
man rather than us)," he said. "We are 
still rooted in district and block-level 
politics. It is Laloo who is isolating him¬ 
self from us." 

T he by-elections to be held on 11 Octo¬ 
ber will be an acid test for Laloo and 
this hypothesis. 

All the ten seats that are being contest¬ 
ed are held by the Janata Dal but it now 
seems that these seats may go to the 
Samata Pariy-BJP combine. "The Kur- 
mis and Koeris have all gone to Nitish 
Kumar. The Muslims are also not too 


Laloo Isa 
liability Dave 
Gowda must get 
rid of fast. "The 
law will take Its 
own course,*' 
he told 
the Bihar CM 
recently 


I happy with Laloo either. It is going to be 
very difficult for Laloo," says Tariq 
Anwar, a Congress MP from Bihar. 

Laloo’s pro-Yadav policies isolated 
the backward castes and the Muslims 
lost faith in him after no action was tak¬ 
en against the Bhagalpur riot culprits. 

In terms of numbers, the Janata Dal 
apparently has nothing to fear. The 34 
percent vote the parly got in the last elec¬ 
tion hasn’t diminished. But what is wor¬ 
rying the party is that the Opposition 
vote is not getting divided to the extent it 
used to previously. 

So, though chacha Sitaram Kesri is at 
the helm in the Congress and is stoutly 
committed to checking the onward 
march of the BJP and the Samata Party 
by providing as much help as he can to 
Laloo, the latter still has to contend with 
the unity of the Sanuita Party and the 
BJP in the Assembly by-election. 

But for Laloo, all this is secondary. 
For the moment, his priority is to get out 
of his legal problems. • 

AmdnPmtdm/MmwOmUii 
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NEWSWATCH! 


Great 

expedatHMis 

But will Farooq Abdullah and his National 
Conference government he able to deliver? 

T |liosc wflo were present on b^)ih i'erence has once again swept the Assem- 
the occasions say that the eon- hly polls in Jammu and Kashmir. And 
trust couliln’t have been more Farooq Abdullah is once again at the 
stiiking. On 2 June, as helm of the government. But there were 
news trickled into Srinagar no crackers to celebrate the occasion, 
that the National Conference (NO led Instead, militants brutally butchered a 
by a young l^^arooq Abdullah had swept familyofeightNationalConferencesup- 
the Assembly polls, the people went into porters. Elsewhere, the security forces 
raptures Crackers we*e burst and the were busy battling the militants. And as 
night sky was illuminated with lire- a victorious Farooq Abdullah landed in 
works. The ne,\t day, an estimated seven Srinagar airport from Delhi, there were 
lakh people gathered at the Iqbal Park to more security forces personnel escort- 
welcome the new leader ing him to the city than there were people. 

Thiiicen years later, the National Con- But vas an impressive victory for 



"Farooq Abdullah has no magic wand" 


Dr Karan Singh warns against expecting too much from the new government 


Dr Karan Singh, former 
ambaaador to (he US and the last 
Sadar-i-Riyasai of the Jammu and 
Kashmir state, on the recently-held 
elections in J&K, Dr Farooq 
Abdullah, and the future. Excerpts 
from an interview: 

Sunday; How do you see the 
situation in the Valley? 

Dr Karan Singh: The elections are a 
veiy positive development. They 
were held after almost a decade. 
There was no representation of the 
people for all these years. Some 
groups say ‘no elections’, but it 
would have meant indefinite 
continuation of President's Rule. 
There is no reason to keep the people 
of the state permanently 
disenfranchised. 

The second good thing is that a 
single party has emerged us the 


largest party in all the three regions 
of the slate. Anyone who has been 
there knows how very different they 
are culturally, ethnically and 
psychologically. The fact that the 
National Conference (NC) has done 
so well is a remarkable feature of this 
election. 

There has been three sets of 
problems. The first is the conflict 
with Pakistan. War and agreement. 
War and agreement. That is the 
pattern. 

The second is the relationship 
between Jammu and Kashmir and 
the rest of India. We have a separata 
Constitution, a different flag and a 
special position. 

The third is the relationship, inter 
se, between Jammu & Kashtioir and 
Ladakh. 

The last two dimensions have not 
been tackled satisfactorily. I am 


hopeful we will be able to move soon 
and sort out the problems. 

Q: What is the nature of the 
autonomy you want? 

A: It has to be very carefully thought 
through. I am not inclined to make 
any special recommendations. It will 
be premature and 

counter-productive, But I can help in 
the dual process of dialo^e. By 
giving regional autonomy, it will 
mean giving more authority to the 
three regions, not only to Jammu ahft 
Laddth. 

Q: Farooq Abdullah seems to want 
to get pre-1953 status for J4eK... 

A: There are lots of dates: 1^7, the 
1952 Delhi agreement, 1955 (when 
. the Constitution w^ adopted and 1 
signed it into law), 1965,19f75... 

But 1 am looking at a situation of 
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1996. All of these agieeni^nts have 
to be taken intb account That will 
need a lot of bard work to be done. 

Q: You canH be taking too much 
time. 

A: No, no. It will have to be done 
within SIX months to a year, * 

Q: Are you i^g to be bsti^iiig the 
commltfee ta det^ldelibV miicb 
(uitonoiliys^ofu^begjlveitiMtJ&K? 
Arf^o fprm^o^cr ha^ 







available. But the Government of 
India never availed of my good 
, offlees, The powers that were never 
availed of it I will do what is in the 
national interest. 

Qt Can Dr Farooq Abdullah ^ve p 
ipDod government? 

A: What is the record of our chief \ 
ministers? Are there any good state] 
governments? There is theuniforml 
scandal. Then there is a siphoning on 
of fimtls in cattle feed. Give him a \ 
chwee. Dop’t pns'judge hiih. This». 
not apleaforabad |ovemnieht. . 


Dne good thing 
about these 
elections Is that a 
single party has 


largest party In all 
the throe regions 
of the state" 


Farooq Abdullah warn to Ms 
sopportars as he comes out of his 
residonco In Delhi: will the smile 
last? 


the NC nevertheless. Especially since 
Farooq Abdullah was sitting it out in the 
cold for the last six years and had all but 
lost touch with the politics of the Valley. 
The NC not only emerged as the single- 
largest party in the Assembly, it bagged 
57 seats out of the 81 it contested. 

What’s more, the NC’s ally in the 
Jam^u region, the Bahujan Samaj Party 
(BSP), won three seats. Mohmmad You¬ 
suf Tarigami of the CPM and Moivi 
Iftikar Hussain Ansari of the Congress 
have also pledged their support to 
Farooq Abdullah. This gives the NC an 
overall strength of 62 members in the 
87-member House, reducing Opposi¬ 
tion parties like the Congress and the 
Janata Dal to virtual non-entities. 

And for Dr Farooq Abdullah, it was a 
triumphant return to the seat of power in 
Srinagar after six long years. He had 
resigned as the chief minister of J&K in 
January, 1990, following a dispute with 
the Centre over the appointment of Jag- 
mohan as the Governor of the state. Poli¬ 
tical observers, however, say-that ^ere 


For $ey<in years the state was 
uiKttrFrteident's Rale. Why were 



predictions 


Bui 1 wouldiubmit rtiirtifiam 
impriisinnce;' -Vj.v 
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NEWSWATCH 


was one more important reason why Dr 
Abdullah stepped down. By 1990, milit¬ 
ants had stepped up their activities and 
Faro(X} Abdullah had lost control over 
his party and government. 

In fact, .several senior NC leaders had 
established contact with secessionist 
groups and over a do/cn MLAs were 
gunned down by the militants. Others 
simply fled the Valley. So did Dr Farooq 
Abdullah. 

I f Farooq Abdullah's flight from Srina¬ 
gar was sudden, so was his return. 
And in less than six years, the NC has 
made a remarkable recovery. What are 
the reasons? 

Opinions are divided. 

Government sources 
claim that it was a vote 
for peace. Says Ashok 
Kumar, chief secretary of 
the state, "The people of 
Kashmir were tired of the 
violence and miseries 
and they have voted for 
restoring peace and 
democracy." And under 
the prevailing circum¬ 
stances, the NC, which 
has always pandered to 
Ka.shmiri sub¬ 

nationalism, was the best 
option. 

But National Confer¬ 
ence leaders say that the 
mandate in its favour is 
for the party’s program¬ 
mes and policies. "For 
instiuice, the NC has pro- 
mi.sed to fight for the 
restoration of the state\s 
pre-1952 constitutional status. It’s a 
mandate for this," explains Mohammed 
Shafi Uri, senior NC leader and a close 
confidant of Farooq Abdullah. 

Political observers, however, say that 
these elections were not fought over any 
issues. If at all there was an issue, it was 
this: \yhether or not to participate in the 
polls. The All Party Hurriyat Conferen¬ 
ce (APHC), an umbrella organisation of 
local political outfits and some religious 
and secessionist organisations, had kept 
away from the elections and had urged 
the people to boycott the exercise. 

This left the National Conference an 
open field. In the absence of traditional 
Opposition parties like the Jaamat- 
e-lslami, the-People’s Conference and 
the Awami Action Committee, all of 
whom have a reasonable following in 
the rural areas of the Valley, it was a 


virtual walkover for Farooq Abdullah 
and his party. 

Add to that the poor showing of the 
Congress. Before the polls, a lot was 
made out of Mufti Mohammad Sayeed’s 
return to the Congress. But as the results 
showed, the party was virtually wiped 
out from the Valley. 

W hat does the future hold for Dr 
Farooq Abdullah? Even his fol¬ 
lowers admit that it’s not going to be 
smooth-sailing for the chief minister. 
And his task has been made more diffi¬ 
cult by the sky-high expectations of the 
people from him. 


handled properly, things could slip back 
into chaos. 

Such apprehensions are not without 
reason. The fall of Kabul and the rise of | 
the Taliban have added a new dimension 
to the security problems in the Valley. 
Intelligence agencies are fearing that the 
Valley could soon see an influx of 
Afghan mercenaries as a result of this. 

In fact, the Centre is believed to have 
told Farooq Abdullah to be extremely 
choosy and careful while selecting his 
ministers. It is also likely that the new 
chief minister will heed the advice of the 
home and defence ministry before mak- 



Government sources say that 
it was a vote for peace. But 
the truth is that the National 
Conference was left with an 
open field after the Hurriyat 
decided to keep away from 
the polling exercise 


It’s the militants whom Dr Abdullah 
will have to contend with first. The Hur- 
riyal and the militant outfits will do eve¬ 
rything possible to embarrass the new 
government. Plus, senior security offici¬ 
als feel that if the current situation is not 


ing important police and bureaucratic 
appointments. 

Apparently, Farooq Abdullah has 
also been told that the overall security of 
the Valley should be handed over to a ser¬ 
ving or retired army officer. Warns 
Governor K.V. Krishna Rao, "When we 
say militancy has been crushed, it 
doesn’t mean it is totally over. That will 
take some more time." 

Security and restoring peace may be 
the new government’s priority, but there 
are other problems that Farooq Abdul¬ 
lah will have to contend with. The NC 
regime will have to fulfil the regional 
aspirations of the people, especialy 
those in the Ladakh and Jammu regions. 
And then there is also the question of 
restoring the pre-1953 status. • 
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ANALYSIS 


Up against odds 

Farooq Abdullah will not find the going easy 


A S the last of the votes were being 
counted in Jammu, last week, Dr 
Farooq Abdullah stepped into 
the afternoon sun in the front lawn of his 
Pandara Park bungalow in New Delhi, 
grinning and waving to reporters, and 
the first question to him was, "What are 
you doing here?" 

"Seeing how things look from Delhi," 
he replied throatily with the air of a man 
trying hard to keep a secret. 

And just now, they look fine. 

"(Atal Behari) Vajpayee told me ‘wel¬ 
come’," said Abdullah, sitting down 
before a scmi-circle of questioners. 
"And he said this before 
television cameras." Vaj¬ 
payee’s Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP) has become 
the main Opposition par¬ 
ly to Abdull^i’s National 
Conference (NC) rule in 
Jammu & Kashmir after 
October’s Assembly elec¬ 
tions. It opposes Article 
370 giving special status 
to the state and any return 
to a pre-1952 situation 
there when only defence, 
foreign affairs, currency 
and communications 
were with the Centre. Vaj¬ 
payee and Abdullah have 
become close since repre- 
sentating India at the 
Geneva UN Human 
Rights Commission 
three years ago and this could to a 
degree, blunt the hard edge of the BJP’s 
opposition to him. 

His meeting with Deve Gowda was 
more business-like. "The Prime Mini¬ 
ster promised him all support," said a 
senior official in the Cabinet secretarial. 
"Farooq, in turn, asked for financial-aid 
and the PM said there was a squeeze but 
he would do all he could. He wanted con¬ 
tinued army deployment and requested 
for certain officers. Ashok Jetly and 
Syed Tyabji were immediately 
released." As ft)r the nature and quantum 
of autonomy for J&K, Abdullah seems 
to be keeping his options open. 
"Pre-1952 is his upper bound," said a 


PMO official, "but he recognises that it 
won’t be easily achievable." 

There is greater unanimity that J&K 
needs a large financial rescue package. 
When Rajesh Pilot was making those air- 
dashes to Kashmir meeting militants at 
midnight promising guns and protec¬ 
tion, Jairam Ramesh, then attached to 
the Planning Commission, was doing 
studies of its economic problems. This 
was before an inter-ministerial commit¬ 
tee was set up on Kashmir of which Man- 
mohan Singh was an important atten¬ 
dant. Now, Ramesh is one of P. Chidam¬ 
baram’s key aides. 


Some things don’t look so fine, 
though. Can Farooq deliver? "He is a 
totally changed man," says Ghulam 
Nabi Azad, his friend and the man to 
advice him not to contest the last general 
elections. "He understands that people 
have voted for him at the cost of their 
lives. He knows that the administration 
has to be overhauled — there are totally 
spoilt bureaucrats and police officers 
there — and he recognises that people 
want quick results." Rajesh Pilot, one of 
the few to stand by Farooq in the last 
Congress government, is less sure. 
"There was a communication gap bet¬ 
ween him and the people when he was in 
power," he says. "He didn’t take remedi¬ 


al measures in 1990. And the elections 
of 1987 (where the Congress and the NC 
partnered and which were rigged) was 
not in both our interests." 

Pilot is the first to admit that these 
things are of the past but insists that 
there must be an institutional arrange¬ 
ment to see that Abdullah remains on the 
right course. What could this be? "We 
had a separate department of Kashmir 
affairs," he says. This doesn’t seemed to 
have helped. A.B. Bardhan of the CPI 
thinks that if the NC joins the United 
Front govemment at the Centre, a measu¬ 
re of control over Farooq can be exerci¬ 


sed. "There will be some sort of associa¬ 
tion of collectives," he says. 

It better work. Those who kept away 
from these elections give Farooq bet¬ 
ween three to six months to make mista¬ 
kes. The Intelligence Bureau thinks that 
to be Pakistan’s calculation too. Then, 
.there is the Taliban factor. "They have 
occupied Kabul and they pose a security 
threat to the entire region," says Bar¬ 
dhan. Farooq Abdullah’s closest advi¬ 
sers have nightmares of a full-fledged 
Taliban armoured invasion of Kashmir. 
Military intelligence officers say they 
are fully on guard. So, apparently, 
Farooq Abdullah should be too. • 

N. V, Subnummlan/Nmw D^lhl 



As for the nature 
and quantum of 
autonomy for J&K, 
Farooq Abdullah 
seems to be 
keeping his 
options open. 
Tre-1952ishis 
upper bound," said 
a PMO official, 
"but he recognises 
that it won’t be 
easily achievable" 
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MANI-TALK 


_ MANI SHANKAR AIYAR _^_ I 

DAMAYANTI W 


There is a small 
knot of candidates 
waiting to greet me 
as I arrive in Sir- 
ka/hi late at night 
to kick off my cam¬ 
paign in the l(x:al- 
bodies elections. I 
am introduced to 
the aspirants. 
Shrinking almost into the wall to avoid 
standing out is Damayanti, diminutive, 
wispy thin, wizened a little beyond her 
middle years, her hair streaked with 
lines of grey. She is hoping to be elected 
to the district council (as the zilla pari- 
shad 'm Tamil Nadu is known) from Sir- 
kazhi West. The seat has been reserved 
for women. At first sight, she seems a 
slightly unlikely prospect. Her husband, 
a not much more impressive physical 
presence, does the talking — or what¬ 
ever little there is of talking. 

We vsct out next day, she in the open 
jeep, her legs held down by a girl- 
companion, as if the breeze might blow 
her away. It is her unexpected stamina 
that makes me begin to revise my appre¬ 
hensions. Where I simply fade like a wil¬ 
ted flower in the sun, she is quite 
unfazed. Through the whole morning 
and late into the afternoon, she stands 
rock-like in the blazing sun, her hands 
ritually folded and her smile well within 
the bounds of propriety, while the 
pechaalar (orator) at the mike repetitive¬ 
ly calls on the voter to vote for our Con¬ 
gress candidate. 

As the sun starts going down, the size 
of the audience proportionately 
increases. It seems more appropriate to 
make my contribution to her election 
standing alongside her than seated in 
front with the driver. The jeep screeches 
to a halt in the middle of a village bazaar. 
A hundred or so curious souls gather 
around to hear what we have to say. I 
speak my piece. I end by saying the can¬ 
didate herself will now say a few words. 
She audibly gasps. Apparently, neither 
she nor anyone else has thought fit to 
consider letting a woman candidate her¬ 
self tell the voters why they should vote 
for her. That, they seem to think, is a 


man’s job. The professional pechaalar 
has enumerated her virtues and those of 
her party. Does she have to proclaim 
these herselt7 

Nonsen.se, I hiss, she must speak at 
least a few words. She turns despairing¬ 
ly towards her husband. I staie at him 
sternly. Henodsadumbas.sent. She man¬ 
ages a few embarrassed sentences. We 
move on. But as we go on, and I insist 
she follow my little speech with one of 
her own devising, she gains confidence. 
Not more than two or three stops on, she 
is in full oratorical flow. She .still cannot 
help seeking her hu.sband’s permission 
every time I invite her to spe^: that is a 
ritual which will take a while to fade. No 
matter. For what she has to say is 
fascinating. 


SHE HAS been in the party for over 20 
years. All that time she has been immers¬ 
ed in the women’s wing — the Mahila 
Congress. There has been little scope for 
indulging in what her .male colleagues 
deem to be “politics" — but plenty of 
time to have walked virtually village to 
village looking to the needs of her gen¬ 
der, She knows half her constituents, the 
women of the 20 panchayals from where 
she is seeking election, far more intima¬ 
tely than her male counterpart in Sirkaz- 
hi East knows his m^e voters. I think 
she can make it; I am not so confident of 
the man’s prospects. 

The campaign ends in the wee hours. 1 
have to move on to the next block but 
think 1 should make a more material con¬ 
tribution to her campaign before lea- 
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Women in the 
panchayats 


ving. So, I call her aside and give her a 
small donation — a fraction of what this 
column will cam me. She accepts the 
money gratefully but immediately turns 
it over to her husband. He is supportive 
and clearly proud of his wife — 
although he has some difficulty demon¬ 
strating this. But what I have seen in 
under 24 hours is a woman politician 
grow from out of a housewife. It is a 
miracle being repeated in some 10 lakh 
panchayat wards around the country. 

No one would have thought to ask 
Damayanti to contest an election if they 
had not been constitutionally obligated 
to do so. After all, she has been around 
for 20 years, harrying the women of the 
panchayats where she has done so much 
good work to vote for a male Congress 



candidate, careful for reasons of gender 
propriety to remain slightly off-centre 
the angle of attention, never thinking of 
herself as the cynosure of all eyes. It is 
reservations for women that has brought 
her centre-stage. 

I AM surprised at how much criticism is 
being brought to bear on the idea of 
extending the opportunity afforded 


Damayanti to her sisters for the state 
Assemblies and Parliament. Of course, 
reservations would not have made sense 
if the political process had thrown up a 
fair share of women legislators. It would 
not have needed to be half — or even 
near a half; it would have had to be no 
more than fair. Yet, society — not mere¬ 
ly in India but everywhere the world 
over — is so structured (at any rate, at 
the present level of human evolution) 
that near parity in population between 
men and women, and parity in all mental 
and emotional attributes, has nowhere 


translated itself automatically into near 
parity in representation. If gender equali¬ 
ty does not spring naturally from the 
organisation of society, is there really an 
alternative to force-feeing it to society? 

I respect the argument which holds 
that all reservations are bad. I, however, 
know of no one responsible who will go 
on from that to stating that reservations 
for the Scheduled Castes fSC) and Sche¬ 


duled Tribes (ST) be abolished. There is 
a specifically Indian reason for this, area- 
son, moreover, that is woven into the 
warp and woof of the freedom struggle. 
SC/ST reservations was the brilliant 
innovation by which Gandhiji foiled 
Ramsay MacDonald’s plan of separate 
electorates for the SC/ST. If MacDonald 
(incidentally, no relative of the hambur¬ 
ger; just Prime Minister of Britain’s first 
national government) had had his way, 
independence might never have come 
— or come through a Bosnia-isation of 
the country. The unity of our polity was 


We need women in oiir democracy because we need 
democracy. The argument for ensuring female representation 
is not that women are better than men, but that they are no 
worse. They must be g/Ve» equity of opportunity because they 
have not securedequity of opportunity 
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An SC/tT dn m o nntrn Hon; rlgM to r o t o r vnUon 


preserved through reservations. Conver¬ 
sely, separate electorates for the 
Muslims certainly contributed in large 
measure to Partition as the price we were 
1 forced to pay for liberty. 

I The compromise on reservations in 
lieu of separate SC/ST electorates was 
worked out by Babasaheb Ambedkar 
with Gandhiji at Yervada. When the 
same Dr Ambedkar came to draft the 
Constitution, he thought 10 years of 
reservations might do to mitigate 10,000 
years of injustice. Fifty years on, we are 
still far, far from the goal. No political 
party can, with any sense of responsibi¬ 
lity, say that the time has come — or 
will, in any foreseeable future, come — 
to end SC/ST reservations. 

THE ARQUMENT against reservations 
for women cannot, therefore, in India, at 
any rate, start from first principles. So 
long as we are ready to envisage reserva¬ 
tions as one way of tackling injustice, 
we cannot deny, in principle, its useful¬ 
ness in tackling other forms of injustice. 
Women are denied their place in our 
polity because legislatures have in effect 
been reserved overwhelmingly for 
women. The legislation on the anvil rec¬ 
tifies the reservations, rather than crea¬ 
tes a new category of reservations. 

The other argument against reserva¬ 
tions is that it militates against merit. 
Women, goes this argument, who are 
not fit to be legislators are being unneces¬ 
sarily—and even unwillingly—impos¬ 
ed on the system. The argument would 



Madhu Kishwar seems to have 
a point when she argues "Why 
Feminise Corruption?". But 
wouid Madhu reaily prefer 
unrepresentative corruption 
to representative corruption? 

Disillusionment with 
democracy is, alas, curdling 
even our cream 


be unimpeachable if merit were indeed 
what characterised the elected male 
legislators, or even a substantial portion 
of them. With the kind of disillusion¬ 
ment with democracy that has overtaken 
our democracy, the suggestion that the 
best and the brightest are the ones who 
win Indian elections would be laughable 
if it were not downright insulting. A 
democracy which routinely throws up 
the Taslimuddins and Pappu Yadavs, 
and hundreds of men of lesser vices but 
no greater virtue, cannot be defended on 
the grounds of being a meritocracy. Our 
democracy is not a meritocracy. No 
democracy is. Surely you would not 
wish to suggest that Bill Clinton is the 
finest specimen of American malehood 
going — although, arguably, Hillary 
could qualify as among the best of Ame¬ 
rican women! 

Indeed, if a democracy were to dege¬ 
nerate into a meritocracy (I use the word 
"degenerate” advisedly), democracy 
would cease to be representative of 
s(xiety — and, therefore, cease to be 
democracy. This was self-evident to my 
generation brought up on Aldous 
Huxley's Brave New World. I doubt that 
anyone at St Stephen’s today reads 
Huxley any more. There is, therefore, 
reason to stress that a meritocracy, at 
best, can give you a kind of Platonic Uto¬ 
pia of rule by philosopher-kings; it 
would not take long before such a plu¬ 
tocracy of talent transformed itself into a 
tyranny of the Few Endowed over the 
Mass of the Unendowed. 

I am certain there will be no dilution 
— if further dilution is possible—of the 
quality of our public life in consequence 
of a third of the legislative seats being 
reserved for women; on the contrary, it 
seems virtually certain that the initial 
impact will be to raise standards, at least 
until practise teaches the more deadly of 
the species to make vice perfect. 

Madhu Kishwar seems to have a point 
when she argues (The Indian Express 
4.10.96., the inunediate provocation for 
this column): "Why Feminise Corrup¬ 
tion?” On the other hand, would Madhu 
really prefer unrepresentative corrup¬ 
tion to representative corruption? Disil¬ 
lusionment with democracy is, alas, cur¬ 
dling even our cream. We need women 
in our democracy because we need 
democracy. The argument for ensuring 
female representation is not that women 
are better than men, but that they are no 
worse. They must be given equity of 
opportunity — because they have not 
equity of opportunity. • 
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t was a heady mix of politics, cultu¬ 
re and showbiz. But then, that is 
whal the Nineties version of the 
Pune Festival is all about — a bit 
of everything. 

When Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak turned the Ganeshoisav into a 
public celebration way back in 1893, he 
was using the festival to bring 
people together in order 
to foster the spirit of the A 

freedom struggle. And i 

predictably, after Indc- I 

pendcnce, Tilak" s legacy I 

lost its initial enthusiasm. I I 

But eight years ago, ^ 

two Maharashtra politici- _ 

ans, Suresh Kalmadi and 


Show 




“Sra-s.ive during the 

And with them taking aunual festival 

charge, the scale of the 


ten-day. 


nwInraiHMNildr 
oigaiilsing tut 
oh Meh • laigiijMMto Is 
toputPimooiitii# 
tOliriit MNhK tMM te M 
mudi to too m llio eMir. 
All ORO hm to dolo to 
provMotliobott'’ 


celebralions surpassed 
even Tilak’s wildest dreams. 

Artistes from all over India arc invit¬ 
ed to Pune every ycLU' for ten days of festi¬ 
vities and functions. This year itself, 300 
local performers and 400 others from all 
over the country took part in the celebra¬ 
tions. Maestros like Pandit Bhim Sen 
Joshi, Hari Prasad Chaurasia and Pandit 


Shiv Kumar graced the occasion Add¬ 
ing a dash of glamour, film star Hema 
Malini presented a ballet on Nartan Gan- 
paii (homage to Lord Ganesha). 

I or those looking for fun and games, 
the organisers had aiTtUiged a round of 
rural sport events. The bullock-cart race, 
which is a must at every festival, was 


especially popular. Farmers from all 
over Maharashtra come for this, and the 
winner gets a whopping sum of Rs 2 
lakh to take back. 




HAnia Mafini praMtitln^ a ballat on Nartan Oanpati: adding a dash of glamour 
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’■'ho boMocb-cart race: a 
niufit at ovorv festival 

Artistes I'lDin ;ill 
over India are 
invited to Pune 
every year for ten 
days of festivities 
and functions. This 
year itself. 300 local 
performers and 400 
others from all over 
the country took 
part in the 
celebrations 


Then, there was also India’s answer 
to the World Wrestling Federation — 
ihe traditional mud-wrestling bouts 
which lake place in the villages. Chair¬ 
man of the festival and local MP Suresh 
Kalmadi even invited his guests to chal¬ 
lenge any one of the bloodthirsty muscle¬ 
men, but much to his obvious disappoint¬ 
ment there were no takers. 

"The main reason for organising this 
festival on such a large scale is to put 
Pune on the tourist map, " said Kalmadi. 
"There is so much to see in the city. AH 
one has to do is to provide the bait." And 
if the festival was anything to go by, 
then he has succeeded. Aside from the 



tourist element, Kalmadi had also roped 
in various ambassadors for the occasion. 

So, in addition to the embassy crowd, 
the glitterati included Bollywood stars 
such as Dilip Kumar. Meenakshi She- 
shadri. Moon Moon Sen, Madhu Sapre 
and Vijayendra Ghadge. And of course, 
there were the state politicians: Gover¬ 
nor Alexander, chief minister Manohar 
Joshi and Sharad Pawar. 

As expected, with so many of them 
around, the cultural affair had its share 
of political games as well. 

AT&T, one of the sponsors, decided 
to use Ihe occasion to launch their cellu¬ 
lar service in Pune. And it did so with a 


bit of iheairics. While the above- 
mentioned VIPs were silling on the dias, 
Suresh Kalmadi made ihe first cellular- 
lo-ccllular cull to Shiv vSena’s Manohar 
Joshi sitting two scats away. "It’s nice of 
you to come," said Ihe affable host. 
"Nice of you U) invite me." responded 
Joshi. 

It was after this that the conversation 
became a bit risque. "GckkI to have a 
chief minister who’s honest and straight¬ 
forward, even though he’s from the 
Opposition," said Kalmadi still playing 
the good ho.st. "One after a long time," 
returned Joshi. A poker-faced Pawar, a 
few seats down the row, preferred to 
remain silent. 

However, the festive mood of the city 
soon did away with such petty poli¬ 
ticking. The song and dance carried on 
well into the night. Each street comer 
had its own pandul with a Ganeshji silt¬ 
ing resplendent. Ones of "Ganapati 
bappa morya' could be heard above the 
frenzied drum-beats of the late-night 
revellers. 

"India is a land of festivals, and then 
Pune is the cultural capital of Maha¬ 
rashtra,” said Mohan Joshi, co-convener 
of the Pune Festival Committee. ’’The 
occasion is celebrated here on Che same 
level as the PushkSr festival." 

And travel agents agree that come 
September, Pune is the most ‘happe¬ 
ning’ tourist destination in India. • 
PrtysSahgalmMlAmtfB^mtde/Punm 
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A Special Feature 


East India Inc. 

On the comeback trail? 


nternationally acknowledged 
consultants like the Price 
Waterhouse, Arthur D. Little, 
and Coopers & Lybrand have 
__all lookea at the industrial deve¬ 
lopment scenario in the eastern reg¬ 
ion in the recent past. Though the 
conclusions have been different 
depending on the nature and scope 
of their exercise, a common thread 
runs through most of these reports. 
They all point out that the eastern 
region is a treasure-house of agricul¬ 
tural and natural resources, has skill¬ 
ed manpower, well educated scien¬ 
tists, tecnnologists, engineers, is stra- 
tegically located to serve the South- 
East Asian markets and has, in gene¬ 
ral, a supportive government frame¬ 
work. Some feel that this region has 
the potential to become a major glo¬ 
bal sourcing and producing centre 
by the turn of the century. 


Corporate attontion is being drawn to Uio feet 
that the eastern r^don is going through an 
economic nieiBmprphosis. And if the efforts 
;continim,we 

industrial era in this r^fon 


However, this optimism is consi¬ 
derably dampened by reports 
which highlight the low level or eco¬ 
nomic activity and meagre flow of 
investments to this region. So, what 
is the actual story? Can we sift the 
hype from reality and see what exact¬ 
ly is the status now? 

Eastern India together with it's 
north-eastern sisters is not exactly 
perceived as a high growth area 
today. Ask investors what they asso¬ 
ciate Calcutta, Guwahati, Patna, and 
Imphal with. Contrast it with their 
views on Bombay, Pune, Ahmeda- 
bad, and you begin to get the feel of 
the challenge that eastern India 
faces today. However, corporate 
attention is increasingly being 
drawn to the fact that the eastern reg¬ 
ion is indeed going through an eco¬ 
nomic metamorphosis, and if the 


• has a share of 16 per cent of the cul¬ 
tivable land, 

• contributes 20 per cent to India's 
net domestic product, 

• comprises 14 per cent of the value 
of output by manufacturing sector, 
and 

• consumes ten per cent of 
electricity. 

Literacy levels are very high in the 
eastern region, barring a few states 
like Bihar and Orissa. In fact, lite¬ 
racy rate in Mizoram is around 8? 
per cent, in Nagaland about 62 per 
cent, while in West Bengal the rate is 
around 58 per cent. This no doubt 
reflects on the quality of skilled man¬ 
power available in the region. 

It is obvious that devdopment in 
all the states within the eastern reg¬ 
ion are not uniform. West Bengal is 
the most prominent in terms of %Ia- 


eidnirn^ optfmistic atidutnfr3|l%l 
•hidus^atisanon 


multi-faceted efforts continue, we 
may see the beginning of a new 
industrial era in this remon. 

The competitive advantages of 
the eastern region could well trans¬ 
form this region into a pulsating 
growth centre of the future. This is 
obviously easier said than done. The 
states that constitute the eastern reg¬ 
ion not only have different characte¬ 
ristics that need to be tackled inde¬ 
pendently, but are placed on differ¬ 
ent ends of the economic spectrum 
which will have to be addressed by 
unique policies and specific growth 
impulses. 

I t would be important at the outset 
to take a quick look at some of the 
socio-economic indicators of this 
region. In short, the eastern region 
• accounts for 26 per cent of the 
population. 


fWdSva and th8 ditof 
Ihn&slatBSlMwlMenyBryliiBdntil)' 'sti 
mari^ their stats for irnnstmii^ 1^ 
from IddiaandflwrssM. Thebejjlimi^ 
are indeed positive and the reftdte .' 
should start snowtafl^ over^ 
few years. • .hf 


The sustained jiartictriarMiK. v 

WestBenoaitomarfcetthp aialvwr..J^ 
overseas investments fudrhee&d]b|(f? V 
heip in boosting industrial MlilpiaiPL C' 
Traditionally, the British have ftewr,! ) . / 
investors in Bengal but todaywetm^ >; 
maior interest emerging fromthalpil^ 
Asian countries, paitioinady the*'' 
Japanese and Kweans. 

HANS ffi 1 EtlS|IIIANN--'il|ri^^ 

German tHieinesa commur^iiWD|^^ 
the reform effoftein 

othenstates in the horm-aast ?' . vvr. f 


' .Geirmimindu^^ Quite st^ 
^ecl^apchaa^iactricai 
eni^, i^lng. machinery wMiMi 
toolSi chemistry, infrasbru^uhiL wlm 
entrepreneurs are generally wiflinPir^ 
participate in Indian projept. . 
opportunities on the basis of 
interest. This may take the 
ventures with partlcipatkmii) 
technologicai coflaboratikilV^jilfp^ 
forms of cormrathMK'. , •• . 

Qualified fietnttii>pSitiliai^^ 
interested in' ailmsm 


provided pHdtare ihaddaoMW 
them. Theym^Odflc^ 



Eea^n India competes nationd 
ifitefmdlonaiVataR iiN^striai to 
witlimhsr re^ns in and oulsldiri 
foreign ihvestors wdt uitlfflato fti 
titoet r^one where.thy ft*^^ 
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ft.p. 

wi^^nppH^Wi 

l i i<wWM llutei; Iftinkwepoti^ 
wlH to hiduslrialise iscioar. catogdric afM 
forthright arid I cannot viaiiaRaeaiw: 
roll'bacit. Given this poaitloRandt^ 
the region’s inherent strengtha, . 
progressive industriai regeneration wW 
be a natural consequence. 

I can think of six induslri^ calegories 
which cat) flourish in ttie eastern regton. 
Firs^ iron and steel. Second^., 
engineering should fe-emerge as a 
major acti\dty in the region. IWrcHy, 
mining and related activities. The rraion 
has been exceftiionaily well Midowed but 
growth had been stunted somewhta by 
government poticies. Next comfs tile 
Chemical industry, foltowecttb^ the 
agribusiness sector, Jastiy, the.. . . 
entire gamut of servioeactivitieS, 
especially In sectors like hotels and . 
.tourism, information technoiogy,' the 
media and telecommunications shoidd 
also thrive in the region. 

(tolcHtta; West Bengal, ffihar, QHS6ar 
Assam and seven smaiier states of the;. 
north-east haveenonnous potontiSttof 
economic growtii. as tir^ acrXHint for 
nearly 26 per cent of India’s popttiation 
and contribute 22 per centto tiiS 
country’s net domestic product. The 
potential for rapid industrialisation of : 
this region of India is quite high. 

It is paradoxical, however, tint toe 
eastern region of India, white so rich in 
mineral deposits and other resources, 
has the Image of being India’s histoelt 
and, in real terms, lags behind other 
states in attracting Investment. Most of 
India's steei>maklrto capachy to within 


andnaturatgas. 

The most pressing need tor the future 
prosperity of India, arid detinitely for the 
eastern region, is investmentin 
iidrastructure. improvements in power,. 
telecommunicidiOns. roads and ptots, - 
are a must tosupport rapid ecortoHTtic 
development Protecto 1^ detoyid 

ttoedtose»toe)igntofdayaod|ipi i / 
procedures for new ones simpKmd. 

Regulations need to be estidtfldhed, 
required policies preitored to address , 
specific needs shd toe roles for prh^ 
participationbettef defined. Above ail, 
pragmatism aito a sense ofurgshcy fi^ 
to permeate through toe buto«tofa(».to[. 
tperegton'totoifp^PtNII* " 
tikstateorn^^ogtliqyi^, 


tive development followed by 
Bihar and Orissa. ITKe north-eastern 
states are yet to reach a significant 
level of development in terms of 
their contribution to the overall 
economy. 

The reforms process unleashed in 
1991 essentially put theonus of deve¬ 
lopment on the states. The rules of 
the game changed drastically. 
Never before were the states requir¬ 
ed to position themselves as attrac¬ 
tive destinations for investment. 
Each state looked for its core and 
strategic advantages, just as any cor¬ 
porate body would do in a competi¬ 
tive environment. 

The eastern region, to a large 
extent, was caught unawares and 


te's economy, welcomed private 
investment as also foreign invest¬ 
ment in mutually advantageous 
areas. A high level Cabinet commit¬ 
tee under the chief minister, an 
empowered committee headed by 
the chief secretary and a one-stop, 
clearance cell, Silpabandhu, was put 
in place. Business delegations were 
dispatched worldwide and ques¬ 
tions of "Why West Bengal" were fir¬ 
mly answered with a confident 
"Why not West Bengal?". 

Orissa and Bihar promoted their 
potential with similar USP of a rich 
mineral base, agricultural wealth, 
strategic location and skilled human 
resources. Orissa went through a 
process of procedural and organisa- 



K is important that Caicutta deveiops as a 
maiorgiobai sourcing and producing centre. 

Its ripple effect would benefit the entire 
_eastern region 


was hardly prepared for the radical 
changes that took place in the econo¬ 
mic arena. Industrial Development 
Corporations in these states had to 
go through a process of rebirth, and 
define a new role for themselves, as 
facilitators of growth. Politicians 
and bureaucrats discovered the 
need to be investor-friendly. The pri¬ 
vate sector found a much larger role 
for itself, but also realised the dyna¬ 
mics of market forces. 

West Bengal announced its new 
policy statement in September, 
1994. Chief minister Jyoti Basu com¬ 
mitted his government's support for 
facilitating industrial development. 
Riding on the success of agricultural 
reform in the state, the leaders 
sought a transformation in the sta¬ 


tional reforms with the setting up of 
a 'state level nodal committee' 
(SLNC) under the chief secretary 
which would provide a single¬ 
window clearance and give time- 
bound clearances for land, power, 
water, mining leases and other infra¬ 
structural facilities for large pro¬ 
jects. A state-level empowered com¬ 
mittee under the stxzretary, 
industries, was set up to also sort 
out inter-departmental problems. 
Collectors in aistricts have oeen dele¬ 
gated with powers to allocate upto 
five acres of government land for 
industries. The Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Corporation would also sanc¬ 
tion loans for new industries within 
90 days of applicatioji if it met other 
criteria. 
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Nicco Corporation Limited, the 
makers of power cables has been 
awarded the prestigious 



AND THE 

ONLY CABLE MAKER 


Environmental Management 
Systems Certification (BS 7750) 
for its Cable Division in 
Baripada. This makes NICCO the 
only cable maker in the world to 
be environmentally certified. 


IN THE WORLD 
TO BE 

ENVIRONMENTALLYCERTIFIED 



NICCO CORPORATION LTD. 

Nicco House, 2 Hare Street, Calcutta-700 001 


We thank the CH Environment AAanagement Division for making this happen 





A Special Faatwa 



ost of the eastern region states 
responded late to the opportu¬ 
nities tnrown open in 1991. The 
urgency was not comprehended by 
all the players involved in economic 
development and by the time the 
knee-jerk responses started, other 
regions had comfortably settled 
down to operating in the corripeti- 
tive situation. It was, in the initial sta¬ 
ges, a case of too little being done too 
late. However, the momentum did 
pick up, with reality dawning in 
most quarters, that unless steps 
were taken to improve the attractive¬ 
ness of a state to investment, all the 
money would flow into other reg¬ 
ions together with employment 
opportunities and future growth 
potential. The spurt of new industri¬ 
al policies, the promotional cam¬ 
paigns, the delegations abroad, and 
the sprucing up of the ''investor- 
friendly" face of the government 
were manifestations of this realisa¬ 
tion. In all fairness, it must be said 
that genuine efforts were indeed 
made, and a change of attitude 
sought. However, we did lose out 
on time. And this was amply reflect¬ 
ed in the investor's response. In the 
case of the foreign investor, the refor¬ 
ms of 1991 first helped him to look at 
India, instead of other emerging 
markets, and when he decided to 
explore India, it was the responsive¬ 
ness of the respective states that 
finally helped clinch the deal. 

W est Bengal is strategically locat¬ 
ed to serve the north-eastern 
states as well as the other states in 
the eastern region. Its key streng¬ 
ths are self sufficiency in po\^er, its 
rich agricultural base, a supportive 
government and a massive pool of 
^ucated manpower. Calcutta, as 
the gateway to the east, is a vibrant 
metro which has good communica¬ 
tion networks, established financial 
infrastructure, pleasant social facili¬ 
ties, premier educational institutes, 
and a comparatively low cost of 
living. Today, with real estate prices 
zooming in cities like Bom¬ 

bay, Bangalore and Delhi, the city of 
Calcutta offers comparable or better 
living conditions at much lower 
costs. When it comes to setting up 
service-based industries or 
knowledge-intensive industries, 
there are implicit advantages. 

West Bengal has untapped poten¬ 
tial in areas such as agro-based 


Cottage industries like handloom, 
handicrafts, bamboo articles, brass and 
metal crafts offer tremendous scope for 
exports 


industries and food processing, spe¬ 
cially in view of its success in agricul¬ 
ture and the proven record of far¬ 
mers to adapt to technology. There 
is a lot of scope in areas like floricul¬ 
ture and aquaculture as well. Its five 
agro-climatic zones imply that 
almost anything can be grown 
throughout the year. It has opportu¬ 
nities in electronics and software. In 
fact, at the Salt Lake Electronics 
Complex, a number of software 
firms are coming up — Price 
Waterhouse, for example, has set 
up a major software facility. Invest¬ 
ments in industrial machinery sec¬ 
tor, electrical equipment, construc¬ 
tion and light engineering products 
offer excellent prospects. With the 
commissioning of the Haldia Petro¬ 
chemicals complex, there will also 
be significant scope in the hydrocar¬ 
bons sector such as HOPE, LDPE, 
PVC and so on. It is important that 
Calcutta develops as a major global 
sourcing and producing centre. Its 
ripple effect would benefit the entire 
eastern region. 

O rissa is establishing "functional 
industrial estates" in different 
parts of the state to look at areas 
such as ceramics, hosiery and knit¬ 
wear, aluminium, ship-breaking, 
plastic and polymer, auto ancilla- 
ries, food processing, chemicals, 
gems and jewellery and so on. Given 
its rich mineral base, the state offers 
immense opportunities in a number 
of areas including iron ore, chro¬ 


mite, gold, diamond, and tin. The 
state is also well-known for its colou¬ 
red gemstones, which has tremend¬ 
ous export potential. Orissa also 
accords priority to the development 
of its electronics and software sec¬ 
tor, and to this effect has set up an. 
electronic hardware park and also a 
software park. The tourism potenti¬ 
al is also significant and offers invest¬ 
ment opportunities. 


N otwithstanding physical con¬ 
straints and its historical legacy, 
the eastern region is making a seri¬ 
ous attempt to develop its economy 
through greater private sector parti¬ 
cipation and’ industrial develop>- 
ment. It has the ingredients in place. 

Despite laudable efforts, 
bureaucratic motivation in some of 
the eastern region states are conside 
rably different from other parts of 
the country. And it is not so much in 
the top echelons of bureaucracy that 
industry suffers, it is in the myriad 
procedures and paperwork of a 
large number of different agencies 
that projects get shelved. The single 
window then, only adds another 
window to the system. It is time that 
we open the doors to investment 
and shut the windows that have no' 
purpose. • 

^UinebMrif 
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/i nd Tata Steel has set a cracking row 
pace In the state. Accelerating growth 
Turning sick industries into front-runners 
Investing In new projects. Ushering In 
tomorrow's technologies Expanding 
capabilities And riding the new wave of 
confidence in West Bengal, now open for 
business like never before. 

In Kharagpur it is expanding Its bearing 
plant capacity. From 10 million units a year 
to 15 million. In nearby Gokulpur It has set up 
Tata Metaliks Ltd. manufacturing 
International class pig iron to feed 
languishing foundries. Plans are afoot to 
expand it Into a mini steel plant It has set up 
in Calcutta. Tata Korf Engineering Services 
Ltd., a leader in cost-efficient mini blast 
furnace technology and Tata MAN GHH 
Ltd -a front-ranker in turnkey engineering of 
material handling equipment. It has also 
turned around Tata Construction and 
Projects Ltd into a profit earner. 

All facts and figures that prove Tata Steel 
stands for growth n West Bengal Now and 
in the future. 


TATA STEEL 


Where come firtf 

















A Special F0ature 

Turnaround times 

Locational advantage and abundant resources are putting 
West Bengal back on India's industrial map 


During the same time Maha¬ 
rashtra's share went up from 8.6 per 
cent to 16.3 per cent. 

Lastly, finances were under cen¬ 
tral control and here also the state 
was discriminated against. Though 
the all-India average of central assist¬ 
ance to states is around 62 per cent. 
West Bengal's share in March, 1994, 
was 43.7 per cent. Many Indian sta¬ 
tes have been receiving central assist¬ 
ance above the average mark. 

B ut the liberalisation process of 
the early 90s changed the rules 


tors made West Bengal the preferr¬ 
ed destination for industries. While 
the number of approvals was 142 in 
1991, the number went up to 387 in 
1995, a near three-fold jump. 
Till date 1,239 projects have receiv¬ 
ed approval in the state aggregating 
an investment of Rs 27,741 crore. 
According to Bidyut Ganguly, West 
Bengal minister-in-charge of com¬ 
merce and industry, "Of these, 188 
projects aggregating Rs 10,712 crore 
are promoted by NRIs and fore¬ 
igners. In fact. West Bengal now 
ranks third among states drawing 



After freight equalisation was curtailed, West 
Bengal has received more than 100 proposals 
for iron and steel-based industries. Out of 
these, 65 proposals are for the 
Asansol-Duigapur industrial belt 


W est Bengal has traditio¬ 
nally been the gate¬ 
way to eastern India. 
From the point of 
view of commerce 
and industry, the state is a platform, 
giving access to nearly 250 million 
people who live in ten eastern and 
north-eastern states. 

Apart from this vast population, 
the entire eastern region is rich in 
minerals, water resources and natu¬ 
ral gas. And the gateway to this enor¬ 
mous wealth is West Bengal. 

In the colonial era. West Bengal 
was the gateway to India's integra¬ 
tion with the rest of the world econo¬ 
my. Under the British rule, Calcutta 
became a industrial and commercial 
hub. The infrastructure which facili¬ 
tated this integration, exists even 
today. 

But in the post-Independence era, 
the advantage enioyea by the state 
soon disappearecl. Four factors can 
be identified behind this gradual 
decline of West Bengal as an 
industrial destination and the 
accompanying flight of capital from 
the state. 

Soon after Independence, India 
went in for the centralised control of 
economic and political decisions. 
The licence-permit-quota raj was fir¬ 
mly in place. 

The centralised control of industri¬ 
al location was aided by the freight 
equalisation policy, whereby 
certain critical industrial inputs 
were made available throughout the 
country at uniform rates. While this 
aided industries in certain regions 
of the country, the eastern reg¬ 
ion lost its comparative cost 
advantage. 

Under the socialistic pattern, cen¬ 
tral mega investments, through 
their multiplier effects, played a cru¬ 
cial role in boosting the income of 
the regional economy. Here also, the 
whole eastern ri^ion was neglec¬ 
ted. In 1981, West Bengal's share in 
central investment was 8.2 per cent. 
In 1991, it came down to 7 per cent. 


of the game. First to go, though parti¬ 
ally, was the freight equalisation 
policy. Ever since freight equalisa¬ 
tion was curtailed. West Bengal has 
received more than 100 proposals 
for iron and steel-based industries. 
Out of these, 65 proposals are for the 
Asansol-Durgapur industrial belt. 

But the floodgates opened when 
industrial licensing was virtually 
abolished in 1991. These two policy 
measures, together with the state 
government's open door policy 
towards domestic and foreign inves- 


FDl, the first two being Maharashtra 
and Delhi." 

Industrial acceleration becomes 
clear if we consider the following 
figures. During the period 1980-84, 
the state received 706 proposals 
aggregating Rs 562.65 crore. .In the 
next five years, that is between 1985 
and 1989, the number of proposals 
went up to 916, aggregating Rs 
2,166.60 crore. Between 1990 and 
1995, the number of proposals had 
gone up to 951, involving Rs 
14,101.85 crore. 
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If you are looking for prime location for your enterprise, 
here are some facts that will help you nnake your ctwice 
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A Special Festut^ 
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thf /^to*PaiilSe ‘{» one el ^ moet 
dynefflic regions in the vyorid it id 
weif estat)K$hetl thet.in die glolntisadcNi 
endeavour of (iKlia, it ^lould networft 
with the Asla-Peeiflc. Theeastetn region 
wtti have a very pivotal roie to i^y in this 
networking prOGess. 

" To my mind,, agixhbdsed indu^rfes 
and aqua-culture, not .to mention 
petrochendcals, offer tremendousscope 
for quantum jump in the economic 
revival of eastern India. 

I see infrastructure — physical and 
social — as the single-largest problem. 
Work culture will also need rethinking. 

P.l(. ovn — aMMUfiai (Hnudiir, 
CoplBS Mtta: The eastern , rei^on .m 
power, .water and skiHed manpoyier. 
Thou(^ the 4?»d(et has shifty to. some 
extent, tnd there is sdti enottoh 
consum;^ in the r^lon .to support 
industrial revhtai, amd West Bengal 
^Id lodcoutto Soi^ and Souto-East 
Asia for new marttoto and n^ relict 
hseif to internal market onbr. 

However, compettoven^ wiU be fi 


key. There to a very Strong perception 
about itoor work ethkto tot^ lack of 
control ovef toe ctty adminieteadon; 
Some <3i it, tNto)rtun{^ to wtcy true, 
West Ben^ needs to conect and 
change toto perception. 

We understand that quite a large 
number of new Investments have come 
to West Bengal. But we need a real big 
one to tirifig back corifidence and 
orfKitbMiy. The Haldia pft^ has been 
going on tor too long. It to tone we 
g^itgoing. . 

IMJAY dkiBiBr, 

MIm Tanks tW: l^tovTia eastsm 
region to well into its- economic 
resurgence wfth toe ‘ kidiisblto 
movement soarfng in the last twoysttoi; 
VVsst Bengal's new mariwtdortentSd 
economic prtocles and a oohgsbkd 
totvirmwtont tof toe ptodde.ss^'acP. 
ernttog ttnquinitoMto 
reglontoadvancamerd 

Ambtoous ptans. to 
infrastruofure, thtoistrito lafttoMph'Ond 
redevelopment 

wfpreoedented opei^:~:tohdide 
untapped mtokils. toW: 

enttepreneurOi^v.vtodM^^ 
btielhess .otoMiito-:’||^iUiiik1ili’ 



Chief minister Jyoti Basu at Haldia: building on strengUie 


W est Bengal's industrial develop¬ 
ment is more than a collection 
of new and refurbished factories. 
The seeds of industrial resurgence 
lies in the fine performance of the sta¬ 
te's agricultural sector. For the last 
few years, the state has been a major 
producer of rice and wheat. 

What is significant in West 
Bengal's case is that along with a j 
higher production, there has been a 
relatively better distribution of the 
agricultural surplus. This has been 
done through vigorous land refor¬ 
ms and through empowerment of 
the panchayats. As a result, the 
countryside in West Bengal today 
has more disposable income compa- 
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red to what the situation used to be, 
say, 15 years ago. 

An indicator of this rising rural 
income is the increase in the volume 
of rural small savings. The gradual¬ 
ly prospering rural hinterland has 
brought in its wake the hunger for 
industrial goods. 

The hunger for industrial goods is 
felt in the offtake of basic inputs like 
iron and steel, cgal, power etc. The 
modernisation of the Durgapur 
Steel Plant, a unit under the Steel 
Authority of India Ltd (SAIL), 
is almdst complete. Incidentally 
SAIL'S overall performance has 
grown by leaps and bounds. Bet¬ 
ween 1990-91 and 1995-96, SAIL's 
profit after tax has registered a five¬ 
fold increase from Rs 245 crore to Rs 
1,329 crore. The return on invest¬ 
ment increased in the same period 
from 8.7 per cent to 18 per cent. At 
the same time, SAIL's energy con¬ 
sumption has fallen by eight per 
cent. 

The chronic power shortage in 
West Bengal is now a thing of the 
past, with the state now selling 
power to its immediate neighbours 
and also to states as distant as 
Kerala. It is already producing an 
additional 8,000 MW of power. 
With a number of power plants com¬ 
ing up, and with plant load factors 
registering significant increases, 
there has bwn a sustainable 
improvement in the power position. 




A Special Feature 


There is work to be done in the trans¬ 
mission and distribution of power 
and the state government has taken 
up the task in right earnest. 

The state government is aware 
that the industrialisation process 
cannot be centred around Calcutta 
only. That the process has to be 
spread in the districts. This will have 
two advantages. First, spreading of 
industrial units in the districts will 
regenerate local economies. 
Secondly, it will ease pressure on the 
Calcutta metropolis by discourag¬ 
ing migration from countryside to 
Calcutta. 

In order to scatter the industriali¬ 
sation process, the state government 
has set up 12 growth centres in the 
districts. The government has also 
appointed Tokyo-based consultant 
Partha Ghosh and Associates to 
make a detailed study of the possibi¬ 
lities. 

B ut rapid industrialisation in the 
state is likely to bring in its 
accompanying problems. The fore¬ 
most among them is the problem of 
environmental depletion. Though 
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new factories are likely to be more 
energy efficient, there is no doubt 
that the scale of industrialisation 
planned in West Bengal is going to 
put severe strain on the resources. 

But awareness of environmental 
concern is also on the rise. Any new 
unit which is coming up has to pass 
rigorous environmental impact 
assessment surveys and clearance 
certificates are needed. Apart from 
the state machinery, corporate bod¬ 


ies are also becoming aware of the 
problem and doing their bit in con¬ 
servation and environment 
protection. 

It will be unfair to brush off West 
Bengal's industrial rejuvenation as 
just another election gimmick of the 
state government. The stage has 
been set. And after the rhetoric, it is 
now time for some hard work. • 

SounbhSen 
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Farakka STPP - 
providing energy 
for growth. 


With a power generating capacity of 16795 
MW, NTPC is the single largest source of 
power in the country. Its Farakka Super 
Thermal Pawer Project, contributing 1600 MW 
of power, is now o major force in the industriol 
resurgence of Eastern India. 

And today, with the completion of Forokko's 
second phose, NTPC is now even more geared 
to provide energy for growing needs. 
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National Thermal Power „ 
Corporation Limited i 

(A government of India Enterprise) ^ 

Farakka Super Thermal Power Prd|ect I 


Excellence in power generntionl 




A Special Feature 


Hie mood is upbeat 

Domestic and foreign investors show a keen interest in Bihar 







T hink of Bihar and all that 
comes to mind is a state mir¬ 
ed in underdevelopment, 
where nothing goes right. Jt 
would seem that just as the 
north-east is known by its insurgen¬ 
cy, Bihar is known by its 
backwardness. 

To an objective observer of India's 
industrial map, this image of Bihar 
would seem particularlv strange. 
For, at least on paper, this eastern 
state of India has everything going 
for it. Bordered by Nepal in the 
north, Orissa in the south, West 
Bengal in the east, and both Madhya 
Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh in the 
west, this land-locked state enjoys 
prime location. With an area of 
1,73,877 sq.km, Bihar is the ninth- 
largest state in the country but it 
ranks second in terms of population. 


Bihar has two steel 
towns in TISCO’s 
Jamshedpur (above) 
and SAIL’S ^karo 
which account for a 
lai^ge fraction of 
India’s iron ore and 
coal production 


The vast fertile plains of north 
Bihar, watered by the Ganga, Gan- 
dak and Saryu, is ideal for the culti¬ 
vation of such crops as rice, wheat, 
sugarcane, oilseeds and 
pulses. The southern terrain — dis¬ 
tinctly different from the north — is 


invaluable for its f(wst cover and, 
most importantly, its mineral weal¬ 
th. In terms of mineral wealth,Bihar 
is the richest state of the country. It 
accounts for 40 per cent of the total 
mineral production in India; is prac¬ 
tically the sole producer of coking 
cole, pyrites, uranium; and tlie lead¬ 
ing producer of coal and mica. It has 
two steel towns in TISCO's Jamshed¬ 
pur and SAIL'S Bokaro which 
account for a large fraction of India's 
iron ore and coal production. 

A simple instance of Bihar's 
industrial prowess is the Bokaro 
Steel Plant (BSP). The plant is geared 
to provide a reliable raw material 
source for a variety of modern 
industries including automobile, 
LPG cylinders etc. 

Linked with major raw material 
sources, the supply of iron at the 
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The triumph of 
Technological 
Excellence 


IFL. Keeping pace with global technological 
development in the field of foils. A 
continuous process which has resulted in a 
quantum leap in technological 
development, modernisation and quality 
system upgradation. And has helped us 
manufacture products that are truly world- 
class. 

That's not all. Our major expansion 
programme of Rs.l30 crores at Kamarhati 
is in the advanced stages of implementation. 
With its completion, IFL will be able to 
provide the world with Aluminium Foil of* 
the highest international standards. 

India Foils is today the largest producer of 
Aluminium Foil in Asia outside Japan, with 
a capacity of more than 12,000 tpa, and the 
undisputed leader in Foil and Flexible 
packaging in the country. We are proud to 
say that all our state-of-the-art units at 
Kamarhati,Taratala and Hoera have 
received the prestigious ISO 9002 
certification, proving our commitment to 
continuous quality and excellence. No 


wonder, majority of the mullmational 
companies and top Indian houses in the 
field of food processing, confectionery, 
personal and health care products etc. rely 
on us for their packaging needs. 

Today, we're making greater strides 
towards progress. With an ever increasing 
export turnover, collaboration with world 
leaders such as M/s Pechiney Rhenalu of 
France and efficient manpower have 
opened new vistas of growth. 

And we are also proud to say that West 
Bengal has given us an excellent foundation 
for growth. In an environment free from 
power cuts and other interruptions, we 
have been able to maintain high Quality 
Standards, path-breaking R&D, on-time 
delivery performance and have seen all our 
investments, such as our Hoera unit, yield 
highly successful results. 

For nine decades , it has been the story of 
innovation and pioneering technology. 

Today, our achievements prove our worth. 


|B| INDIA FOILS LIMITED 

BB ■■ 27, Shakespeare Sarani, Calcutta 700 017 









A special Featun 


BSP is ensured from the captive 
mines of SAIL. And with a massive 
modernisation drive in place, the 
BSP is now more than a mere steel¬ 
maker. At the BSP, consistent quali¬ 
ty is a way of life. 

In collaboration with the Bokaro 
Industrial 'Area Development 

r ' > ' ^ . ' ! i II I 1 1 - 

fj, iimEmm «etiii0 bthmi 
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We agree with the aseessment done by 
Price WMouse and Coopers & 
Lybrand for West Bengal, Orissa and 
A^m and believe that there are good 
prospects of Industrial growth in the 
Sectors Identified in these reports. 

The sectors of special interest to 
BNtish companies are: mining, steel, 
agrMood, tourism, environmental 
technologies, education And training, 
construction, power generation and 
petrochemical downstream industries. 

The major bottlMfocks in industrial 
devetoproent are — lack of 
infrastructure and non'avs^ab% of 
! funds vdth some Indian corporates. 

smiHMI e. OIITT — ebaiiiMa, 
BMiioiWNNrt ConsiiltMtadb^Mt 
Srafp of CompaiiiOK in West Bengat, 
m have an industrial culture and that 
matters. A specific advamage in the state, 
is a much improved power situation. 
Moreover, communication, botii 
domes^c, and international, has 
improwd'.''‘ 

But roads will have to be improved in 
the state. Last year, a state government 
{Metpition tttd gone to Washington 
whw they met the Wbrid .Bank top 
management. A proposal vm put 
forward for Rs 900 crore loan, the money 
to be utUised. for the improvement of 
fOjKiS.^iPi^wihg the discussion, both 
sides were optimistic. 

The Bank expressed satisfaction over 
how development funds were being 
disbursed in the state. They felt that the 
panchayats In West Bengal have ensured 
foat the funds reach direct beneficiaries. 
Th^ even suggested emulating the West 
Bengal modal in other states. 


Authority (BIADA), the BSP has 
been encouraging development of 
small-scale industries. Out of 233 
SSI units registered with the BSP, 
81 have beenacceptedas its ancillary 
units. Material worth Rs 97 crore is 
now procured from the BIADA to 


meet the regular requirement of the 
plant. 

C learly, in terms of natural resour¬ 
ces and manpower, Bihar is 
second to none. So where does the 
problem lie? "For years, successive 
governments at the central and state 
levels have conspired to turn the 
richest state in the country into the 
poorest," says Bihar chief minister 
Laloo I^asad Yadav. "But I will 
change all that," he adds. 

And indeed, ever since the Janata 
Dal came to power in March W5 for 
the second successive term, winds 
of change are sweeping Bihar. And 
this has largely been Laloo Prasad 
Yadav's handiwork. Recently 
addressing the Bihar Industries 
Association (BIA), the chief minister 
claimed that 39 industrial projects 
worth Rs 5,001 had already been 
commissioned. He also pointed out 



that the foreign investment board 
had cleared seven other projects 
worthRs 2,000 crores. 

"The chief minister's positive atti¬ 
tude from the beginning of his 
second term has raised hopes of a 
resurgence in Bihar industry," says 
Kishore Singh, chairman of the Con¬ 
federation of Indian Industries 
(CII), Patna Committee. "This is 
what prompted us to plan his trips 
to Singapore, Thailand, UK and 
USA," he adds. 

And after the Janata Dal chief 
minister — accompanied W the like 
of J.J. Irani, chairman of TISCO — 
completed a successful sojourn 
abroad, industry in Bihar suddenly 
became the buzzword. Local 


industrialists like H.K. Modi of MSL 
Industries in Patna, who was a mem¬ 
ber of Laloo's techno team on one of 
the trips abroad, was enthused 
enough to comment, "For years, we 
have preferred to operate out of 
Bihar for purely industrial reasons. 
Now, with the political climate also 
undergoing a change, things can 
only get better." 

I t is this mood of optimism that is 
the most remarkable aspect of the 
industrial scenario in Bihar. This 
was best exemplified in the first - 
ever NRI meet in Patna early this 
year. As sons of the soil flocked to. 
their homeground, eager to invest 
and take Bihar forward industrially, 
•Firdose Vandrevala, vice- 
president, marketing and sales, 
TISCO, remarked: "This augurs real¬ 
ly well for industry in Bihar in the 
years to come." 

Recently addressing 
the Bihar Industries 
Association (BIA), 
chief minister Laloo 
Prasad Yadav claimed 
that 39 industrial 
projects worthRs 
5,001 had already 
been commissioned in 
the state 


Certain problem areas continue to 
dog the industrialisation drive and 
most of it lie at the policy level. 

Ranjan Prasad Yadav, a Rajya 
Sabha member who is playing a stel¬ 
lar role in not only cleaning up the 
state capital but also giving industri¬ 
al development the proper direc¬ 
tion, sums up the moc^ in the state, 
"We have to overcome decades of 
industrial inactivity. So, though the 
right chord has been struck now, no 
miracles should be expected. But 
Bihar's path to progress has opened 
up and now there is no stopping 
us." • 

Kt wa fi tRoy 
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Before life lades away... 



let's preserve it in all its glory 
for the coming generations. 


BOKARO acknowledges that as long as there are industries, there 
will be imbalances in the ecological system. Imbalances that can be 
restored with a little care from us. 

By planting trees and nurturing our forests and environment. More 
than 30 lakhs planted around works and township. 

By acquiring state-of-the-art technology. Setting aside as much 
as Rs. no crores for on-going pollution control measures. 

By developing comprehensive expertise in environmental management. 
Creating awareness through seminars, workshops and eco-clubs. 

By setting up an Environment Control Department. Exclusively for 
monitoring environment related activities. 

By committing ourselves to providing an eco-friendly atmosphere by 1995. 

For a healthier and brighter future for all. A glorious, multi-hued future 
we can look forward to. 



A special Fdatun 



Hie changii^ face 

The north-east is shedding its strife-torn image to emerge 
as an industriaiists’ destination 


ndia's north-east, comprising 
the seven states of Assam, Aru- 
nachal Pradesh, Nagaland, 
Manipur, Meghalaya, Mizo¬ 
ram and Tripura, have so far 
featured in the news mainly because 
of the various insurgencies and dis¬ 


and hence the frustration among the 
youth who take up arms in absence 
of a viable alternative, the govern¬ 
ments in the region have begun the 
exercise of identifying areas where 
they can build industries. 

The Assam government, for exam- 


I pie, had asked a high-powered com- 
! mittee, headed by renowned banker 
Jayanta Madhab to surest ways to 
industrialise the state. The report of 
the committee, submitted a little 
over a month ago, suggested that 
the agricultural sector should be 



turbances that abound in the region 
To a large extent, this perception of 
the north-east among the people 
from the other parts of the countiy is 
correct. But what is not widely 
known is the region's immense 
potential to have medium and small- 
scale industries. 

So far, all that the region has been 
able to talk about is over- 
a-century-old tea and oil industries, 
concentrated mainly in Assam. Of 
late, however, the thinking among 
planners and even governments in 
the region has undergone a percepti¬ 
ble change. Having realised that 
only economic prosperity can bring 
down the rate of unemployment 


The long-term plan for 
the north-east 
involves setting up a 
few large industries 
based on the region’s 
oil and natural gas, 
forest and mineral 
resources and 
establishing iinkages 
with the smalier 
industrial units 


developed. The committee noted: 
"The agricultural sector of the state 
is capable of generating a large 
volume of surplus if the double crop¬ 
ped area can be increased from the 
(current) 20 per cent of the total crop¬ 
ped area to 60 per cent in a period of 
five years." 

"Combined with the raising of 
high-value crops, floriculture, horti¬ 
culture, pisciculture and livestock 
farming, Assam's agriculture is cap¬ 
able of generating a large volume of 
surplus which will provide the 
necessary wherewithal for engineer¬ 
ing industrialgrowth," the commit¬ 
tee observed. 
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A Special Feature 


F or the first time, perhaps, a prag¬ 
matic view of what is possible in 
the state has been taken. ^ far, there 
has been only talk about bringing in 
large industries without giving 
much thought as to how to go about 
it. The Madhab committee has 
instead suggested to the govern¬ 
ment that it should play on the 
advantages of the state rather than 
follow any set model for 
industrialisation. 

For example, it has said that the 
government should remain a facili¬ 
tator and become a catalyst for eco¬ 
nomic development. "It should 
refrain from entering into those 
areas of production or distribution 
in which the competence of the priv¬ 
ate sector is superior," the report 
suggested. 

The committee's view that a 
broadbased strategy in the short run 
should bo one of encouraging/revi¬ 
talising labour-intensive small and 
tiny industrial enterprises based on 
locally available raw materials in 
such areas as sericulture, cane and 
bamboo products, handloom and 
handicraft, textile and agro proces¬ 
sing, is being taken seriously even in 
other north-eastern states. 

If the short-term strategy is to take 
advantage of skilled human resour¬ 
ces, the long-term plan involves sett¬ 
ing up a few large industries based 
on the region's oil and natural gas, 
forest and mineral resources and 
establishing linkages with the smal¬ 
ler industrial units of the north-east. 
But governments will have to provi¬ 
de adequate infrastructure like j 
power, transport and communica¬ 
tion and in the end must attune the 
bureaucracy to the cause of 
development. 

I n Mizoram, the change in attitude 
is already apparent. The Mizos 
now want to catch up with the rest of 
the country and make up for the loss 
of two decades due to insurgency. 
One of the two power projects in the 
north-east, funded by the Japanese 
Overseas Economic Coof)eration 
Fund (OECF), is located in Mizo¬ 
ram. The project with a proposed 
installed capacity of 60 MW is expec¬ 
ted to spur economic growth in the 
state in the next few years. 

The recently-formed Federation 
of Industries of North-East Region 
(FINER), an apex body of industrial¬ 



Having realised that only economic prosperity 
can bring down the frustration among the 
youth in the north-east, the state 
governments have begun identifying areas 
where they can build industries 


ists in the region, has meanwhile 
identified several areas in each state 
where there is tremendous potential I 
to establish industries. According to | 
its president, H.S. Kumbhat, the 
FINER is also exploring the possibi¬ 
lity of economic cooperation with 


neighbouring countries such as 
Bangladesh and Myanmar. A high- 
powered Bangladesh! delegation 
recently visited Assam and 
Meghalaya to explore collaboration 
possibilities in several sectors. • 
mi/LGokM» 
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The new business route in West Bengal 



Silverjet Catamaran Service. 
Connecting Haldia to Calcutta. 


T 


. hanks to Silverjet 
Deluxe River Transit 
System, introduced 
recently by EX3L, Calcutta 
and Haldia have never 
been this close before. 

What used to take 
4 to 5 hours by car has 
now been reduced to a 
journey of one hour and 
fortyfive minutes. 

Plus, the special advantages of travelling by 
Silverjet. Hospitality. Efficiency. Comfort. Timings 
designed to give you maximum working hours 
at Haldia. Complimentary refreshments. 
Airconditioned comfort. Airlines ambience. 

Not in just infrastructural development, DCL has 
been taking a leading role in other areas in the 



eastern region as well. 
Producing low cost 
housing material. 
Participating in private 
power generation. 
Sponsoring the prestigious 
World Trade Centre. Not 
to speak of designing and 
engineering vital projects. 


^D/BUET f 

(deluxe river transitsystemI 

Hospitality 
that grows 
on you 



^ Development Consultants Limited 

rr 24-B Park Street, Calcutta- 700 016, Phone: 249-2837/7503/2804 
^ Fax: (91) 33 249 2897/2340/3338 








Faiz Ahmed/tom Bombay uses SAIL Steel to add steel to his muscles. 


There's a 
little bit 
of SAIL 

in everybody's 
life. 


There’s also a little bit about SAIL that everybody should know ; • That it’s India’s 
largest steel company, and among the world’s top steel manufacturers. • That it’s a 
Rs. 15,000 crore company, with annual profits of over Rs. 1100 crores. • That it’s India’s 
most profitable manufacturing concern. • That its export clientele spans 
70 countries, including U.K., U.S.A., Japan, France, Russia, Germany, China and 
Australia. • That it produces over 500 special 
grades of steel. For uses ranging from 
construction and ship building, to space 

rocketry, defence and heavy industries. SfEEl MITIIOmiV OF MIDM UMTED 
• That it takes out over 20 patents eveiy year, 

ROURKELfl STEEL PLflNT 



A Special Feature 


Power for pn^iress 

The Orissa government is giving priority to power 
generation and distribution 

O rissa is an example of a with rich marine resources. The This is one face of Orissa. The 
classic paradox. On the state has some of the best tourist other is ugly, steeped in poverty, 
one hand, it is a store- spots in the country, including the According to an expert committee 
house of nature's boun- world famous Konark and Puri tern- report submitted to the Planning 
ties. Around 98 per cent of pies and beaches of Puri, Konark Commission in 1993, Orissa was the 
India's chrome ore (183 million and Gopalpur. Orissa also has poorest Indian state. Around 44 per 
tonne) is found in the districts of 57,183 sq.km of forest area. cent of its urban and 57 per cent of its 











Dhenkanal, jajpur and Kendujhar. 
Nearly 220 million tonne (95 per 
cent) of India's nickel reserves are 
found in the districts of Jajpur 
(Sukinda), Kendujhar and otner 
places like Kasarda, Sukrangi and 
I ^ruabila. Places like Kalahandi and 
Nuapada have huge reserves of 
bauxite ore. In fact, 70 per cent of 
India's bauxite reserves are found in 
Orissa. 

The state also has 49 million tonne 
of manganese ore, 312 million tonne 
of iron ore and huge deposits of coal 
in places like Talcher and the Ib val¬ 
ley. Apart from these, there are sub¬ 
stantial reserves of graphite, dolo¬ 
mite and other valuable minerals. 
Nearly one-third of India's mineral 
sand is located in Orissa. And to top 
it all, the state has 480 km coastline 



Orissa has some of the 
best tourist spots in 
the country, including 
the world famous 
Konark and Puri 
temples and sea 
beaches of Puri, 
Konark and Gopalpur 


poverty line as against a national 
average of 33 per cent. The per capi¬ 
ta income in 1993-94 was te 1,578 
against the national average of Rs 
2,225. 

The unemployment level is also 
extremely high. In 1993,2,08,336 per¬ 
sons were registered in 76 emplov- 
ment exchanges spread across tne 
state. CXit of these, however, only 
310 got jobs in the central govern¬ 
ment offices while 1,851 found place¬ 
ment in state government jobs. 

B iju Patnaik, former chief mini¬ 
ster, squarely blames the central 
government for this sorry state of 
affairs. "No one took the initiative to 
develop the necessary infrastructu¬ 
re in the state. In railways, in electri- 
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A Special Feature 



B.N. SIIKH—managing director, 
Rourkola Steel Plant: Development of 
industry in a state is iinked to the 
available infrastructure and raw 
materials. Orissa is a peaceful state and 
is a reservoir of untapped labour force. 
This potential, once tapped through 
proper training, can provide the desired 
impetus to industrialisation in the state. 
One of the greatest advantages of Orissa 
is its long coastline. Planned 
upgradation of existing ports and 
development of new ports will open up 
avenues for international business. 

Consumption of steel is an indicator of 
a state’s development. It has been 
observed that in India, over the last one 
decade, the growth rate of demand for 
steel has been more than that of the GDP. 


' city generation and even in surface 
communication, nobody bothered 
for Orissa. Except for the Rourkella 
Steel Plant, no big industry came to 
this state.” 

The result is that only six kilo¬ 
meter railway line has been built for 
every 1,000 people. Before Indepen¬ 
dence, the British rulers had built 
1,300 km of railway to link Calcutta 
and Madras and part of it went 
through Orissa. In addition, the erst¬ 
while Maharajas of Mayurbhani and 
Parlakhemundi laid two pairs of nar¬ 
row gauge lines. 

Like railway lines, in power gene¬ 
ration also, former rulers of Orissa 
took the lead. In 1905, the king of 
Deogarh estate set up two power 
plants. These were the first power 
stations in the state. Others soon fol¬ 
lowed and between 1928 and 1940, 
there were 12 power stations set up 
by the kings and zamindars. 

After Independence, the first 
ower station in Orissa was set up in 
alcher. It was the first thermal 

? ower station in the public sector. 

hat year, the Orissa State Electrici¬ 
ty Be ard (OSEB) had only 31,000 con¬ 


sumers and generated 137 MW of 
electricity. In 1994, OSEB had 11 
lakh consumers, but its installed 
capacity was only 1,731 MW. 
Though the number of consumers 
grew 33 times, the capacity increas¬ 
ed only 11 times. Aware of the large 
gap between demand and supply, 
the state government has embarlc^ 
on revamping the power sector. 

The present state government 
under J.B. Patnaik has set in motion 
reforms and restmeturing of the 
power sector. The process started 
with the enactment of the Orissa 
Electricity Reforms Act, 1995. As a 
first step, the generation and distri¬ 
bution of power have been separa¬ 
ted. While generation of power in 
the state-controlled sector lies with 
the Orissa Power Generation Corpo¬ 
ration (OPGC) and the Orissa Hydel 
Power Corporation (OHPC), the 
grid operation, bulk power pur¬ 
chase and transmission and distribu¬ 
tion functions have been given to 
the Grid Corporation of Orissa Ltd. 
(GRIDCO). 

For 1996-97, Rs 7.72 crores have 
been earmarked for power sector 


SURYO GROUP 



When it comes to marine foods, 
We are reaiiy going pieces. 


If hasn't taken us long. To carve our special niche as an 
internationally reputea exporl house of marine foods. And 
place our competitors way behind in the race (or excellence 

Our confidence in ourselves is not misplaced,for Su/yo 
Udyog has been honoured with the prestigious Award of 
Excellence from the Govt of India. Being recognised as a 
Trading House by the Govt, of India has been another 
feather in our cap. With an annual export turnover of the 
group more than 60 crores SURYO GROUP is striding info 
an exciting future. 

Overseas, Survo has been making waves. Leading 
multinationals all over the world are the major patrons of the 
^SURYA" brand a stronger testimony for our quality than 
words could ever be. 

w 



SURYO FOODS & INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

S-V31 &• 32, Sector-A, Zone-B, Mancheswar Industrial Estate, 
Bhubaneswar - 751 010 Phone : 481842,481843,481522 









restructuring. Moreover, Rs 1.4 cro- 
res have been set aside for establish¬ 
ing the Orissa Electricity Regulatory 
Commission. The World Bank has 
sanctioned a loan of US $350 million 
for the restructuring of the power 
sector in the state and this will be uti- 


tioned 75 million pounds for power 
sector restructuring. These funds 
will be utilised in the next five years. 

Work on the Rengali hydro 
electric project (5 X 50 MW) and 
Upper Kolab hydro electric project 
(4 X 80 MW) are nearing completion. 



Used over a period of six years. The Poteru small hydro electricity 
Upgradation of transmission and project (2X3 MW) is expected to go 
distribution systems will be taken on stream by June 1997. By 1998-W, 
up through the World Bank fun- the Upper Indravati project is likely 
ding. UK-oased ODA has also sane- to generate power. Tne Hong Kong- 



S.II. JOHRI—chairman and managing 
director, NALCO: Except for certain 
public sector investments like the 
Rourkela Steel Plant, FCI, HAL, Nalco, 
Paradeep Phosphates, NTPC, Orissa like 
other states in the eastern region has 
largely remained untouched by the 
industrial resurgance witnessed in other 
parts of the countiy. But, today, a 
different scenario is emerging. The state 
government is quite responsive and 
eager to speed up the process of 
industrialisation. 

According to a recent report by the 
UK-based Cooper and Lybrand, Orissa is 
being considered as the major 
investment destination in India. By the 
year 2005, Orissa will be one of the top 
five contributors to India’s export 
earings, according to this survey. 


NIRMUAN PATNAIK—Industry 
minister, Orissa: In Orissa, we will lay 
rail lines to Paradeep, Gopalpur which 
will help us a lot in transporting the raw 
materials and finish products to the 
ports. For industrialists we are going to 
build super highways. A proposal is 
there for a super highway between 
Talcher and Gopalpur. Coal and other 
raw materials could be easily 
transported. We are also reorganising 
our ports. Very soon Gopalpur and 
Dhamra would develop into two major 
ports. So far as power genration is 
concerned. Orissa today has become a 
surplus state. Our power planning is 
such that the state will be the power 
center of the country. 

We have enough technically-qualified 
people in Orissa and now we are 
encouraging people to open institutes 
from where our people can obtain 
technical knowhow. 

Earlier, we had no infrastructure 
network for the farmers. In APICOL 
(Agriculture Promotion and Investment 
Corporation of Orissa Ltd) one thing I 
can say that things are moving very first. 
We believe that the per capita income of 
the rural poor must increase. Otherwise 
no industrialisation will work. 
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Relax and enjoy and 
letusunfiirlthemagicof 

BHUBANESWAR 


Travelling, Ticketing, Stay, Conducted Tours & 


Excursions 




surpass Your expectations as 

travel and hotel management is our cup of tea. 
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A Special Feature 


based Consolidated Electrical 
Power Asia (CEPA) has finalised set¬ 
ting up of eight coal-fired units of 
660 MW each. Six of these units will 
be located at Hirma in the Jharsugu- 
da district close to the Ib valley and 


Sundargarh coalfields. 

O rissa has an estimated deTOsit of 
40 billion tonnes of tnermal 
grade coal which prompted the idea 
of having pit-head thermal power 



plants. Orissa's power generation 
capacity was so long totauy depen¬ 
dent on hydel projects. Hirakud was , 
set up in the early 1950s. It had an 
installed capacity of 307.5 MW. Pro¬ 
jects taken up later, like Rengali 
Stage-I and II (250 MW), Balimela 
,(360 MW) and Upper Kolab (320 
MW), boosted the capadtv. The sta¬ 
te's only thermal power plant run by 
the OSEB, the Talcho* Thermal 
Power Station (TTPS) with an install¬ 
ed capacity of 460 MW, was sold to 
the National Thermal Power Corpo¬ 
ration (NTPC) last year after persist- ’ 
ent poor performance. The plant 
load factor (PLF) hovered around 30 
per cent. 

Chief minister J.B. Patnaik is confi¬ 
dent that Orissa is going to become 
self-sufficient in power generation. 
People who want to establish 
industries in Orissa will no more 
face energy problem, feels Patnaik. 
Today, Onssa's installed capacity is ■ 
1731 MW. In addition, the state 
receives 75 MW from Farakka and 
36 MW from Chukha. The OSEB 
also purchases power from the 
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ACCRiOITIOlY 
OUTCN COUNCIL FOR 
CDITIFICATION 


WHERE QUAUIY IS A WAY OF LIFE 

INDIA’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF 

FERBO ALLOYS 

BECOMES THE FIRST AND ONLY MULTILOCATION AND MULTIPRODUCT 
FERRO ALLOYS ORGANISATION TO GET 

ISO-9002 

CeifTIFICATION 

COVERING ITS QUALITY SYSTEM FOR ENTIRE GROUP OPERATIONS INCLUDING 
BOTH DOMESTIC & 100% E.O.U. FERROALLOYS PRODUCTION. CHROMITE MINES AND 
108 MW CAPTIVE POWER PLANT 

INDIAN METALS & FERRO ALLOYS LIMITED 
INDIAN CHARGE CHROME LIMITED 

IMFA BUILDING, RA8ULQARH 
BHUBANESHWAR 761 010, ORISSA INDIA 
PHONE; ^91,074) 4S0100,480126 
FAX; t(91-674) 480020,480145 
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T T‘ 

J-iistory 


A great maritime history of early 
Christian Era is richly reflected in 
art, crafts, festivals and folklores 
of Orissa. The footprints of 
Orissan culture are still visible in 
the distant lands of Thailand. 
Myanmar. Cambodia. Bali, Java 
and Sumatra. History Is repeating 
itself today with the economic 
resurgence of Orissa. The 
adventurous spirit is unfolding 
again. On the forefront is Nalco - 
India's largest producer of 
Alumina and Aluminium. Based 
on the rich Bauxite reserves of 
Orissa, Nalco is a success story 
of India's industrial capabilities. 
Nalco is exporting high quality 
Alumina and Aluminium to more 
than 30 countries across the 
globe. While giving India a place 
of pride In the world aluminium 
map, Nalco has helped revive a 
great maritime tradition. 


@NALC0 


National Aluminium Company Llmltad 

Bhubaneswar 751007, India. 
Telefax ^91-0074-407966 
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A Special ^Batun 


the Aew liberalisaliim 

Orissa chief minister J.B, Patnaik on thesiate^s 
industrial scenario 


Q: U is 

faces o£ Orida: oneridi and the 
other poor.'Why is this? 

A: The reasons are many. 
Historically, Orissa remained 
under the rule of Pathans, 
Mu^hals, Marathas and lastly the 
Brit»h for nearly SOQyears. And 
during the British rule, Oissa 
was an ad|acent state Bengal 
fora long time. Itbecamea 
separate province only in 1936 
and even after that a large chunk 
of Oriya-speaking people 
remained outside the state. And 
it is only after the merger of the' 
estates that Orissa assumed its 
present form. 

Secondly, the population of 
Orissa constitutes a large chunk 
of Scheduled Castes (SCs), 
Scheduled Tribes (STs) and 
backward people. The SCs and 
STs alone constitute 40 percent of 
Orissa's population. Their 
development is much lower in 
comparison to others. 

Q: But your predecessor BBu 
Patnaik blamed the central 
government iot Orissa's plight.. 
A: There is no use in blaming the 
central government. In a fed^al 
struchue, you have to live with 
your share of the central taxes. 
Moreover, it is because of the 
Centre, Orissa today has big 
projects tike the Rourkela Steel 
Plant, Hirakud Dam, Rengah 
Dam, NALCO, Paradip 
Phosphates Ltd. (PPL) and 
Talchor Thermal Power 
Station at Kanihit j^dw^er, the 
general uplift of people ia not 
possible ttuo^gh Mg plants 
alone, You )ia.!trefd;IMve . 
industrlaiitetion dn a large scale 

and also deyehmon the: 
agricfdftiidl.ip!)^L ;,, : 

Q: When you hi power 

horn 198(^, 

declarcdhitfdMriiM£^iai(h , 


boost ttietourisih induisby of 
Orissa? 

A: Not (udy did we deidare hotels 
as iidustiKS, we also declared 
tourism to be an industry. As a 
result, diere.are a large number of 
hotels in the state now. 



Q: Orissa is witnessing a 
massive inflow of investment in 
both industry and the . 
infrastructural sector^ This is 
quite a change from 1990^1, 
when the state had only 3,19 per 
cent of the country's total 
investment. 

A: There has beena massive 
inflow of investment, which was 
not therein 1990-91dreven 
1992-94. The jT^tsbn is simple. 
Tl w^ veyryni^t at that tinw ^ 

xduntry'a.i^^^^f^^^lcy 
which werah^-lndustry from 
the cluldietlof the bureaucracy. 
Because of our record in the 80s, 
hKlusbhiUs^have started 
a>iningtd.^ iiiile^ And we are 
di»hnmh?^pj^advanta^ of 
thi ^Mnmlsdtkm policy and 

ecdlMtlhdabma resources to the 
fullest* 


National Aluminium Company Ltd 
(NALCO) which has a 720 MW cap¬ 
tive thermal power plant at Anugul. 
Power is also obtained from the priv¬ 
ate sector Indian Charge Chrome 
Ltd (ICCL) which has a 125 MW ther¬ 
mal plant at Choudwar. 

When commercial production 
starts at the first unit of the 1000 MW 
Talcher si^r thermal power plant 
of the NTPC at Kaniha and the 420 
MW Stage 1 of Ib valley thermal 

plant, the state's installed capacity 
will definitely get a much-needed 
boost. 

Besides power, the state govern¬ 
ment has also taken steps to enhance 
communication facilities. Around 
Rs 30 lakh had been earmarked for 
road development work in import¬ 
ant mining fields during 1995-96. 
This will facilitate movement of 
minerals to nearby take-off points 
and industries. 

This may be one of the reasons 
why about a dozen of proposals for 
steel plants have been received by 
the state government. Already, Tata 
Steel and Larsen and Toubro are tak¬ 
ing steps to establish two port-based 
steel plants near Gopalpur in the 
Ganjam district. Trial commission¬ 
ing of Mideast Integrated Steels Ltd 
have been undertaken in the Jajpur 
district. Companies like MESiCO, 
Kalinga Steel Ltd, Nilachal Ispat 
Nigam Ltd, Grind Steels, Bhusan 
Steels and Stripes Ltd, Brahman! 
Iron and Steels Ltd, Ganapati 
Exports Ltd. and India Seaniless 
and Alloys Ltd aretryingtoestablish 
their plants at the Sukinda-Daitary 
valley. Approval has also been giv¬ 
en to set up steel plants in Bileipada 
and Nayagarh site of the Keonjhar 
district to Asian Alloys Ltd , Nation¬ 
al Steels Ltd and Mideast Iron and 
Steel Ltd. Necessary land has been 
identified and land acquisition pro¬ 
cess has already been started. 

According to an industry depart¬ 
ment report, Jindal Ferro Alloys and 
Stripes Ltd is interested in setting 
up a ferro-chrome and stainless steel 
plant in the district of Anugul for 
which 800 acres of land have been 
identified; Work is scheduled to 
start after environmental clearance 
is obtained. Besides, Bamra Iron and 
Steel Co. is also about to set up a 
sponge iron plant at Bamra in the 
Sambalpur district. • 

Sutwedn 
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DUNCANS INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


I 


Regd. Office : 31, Netaji Subhas Road, Calcuta - 700 001 
Summarised Audited Financial Results For The Year Ended 31st March, 1996 


ANOTHER YEAR OF SOLID PERFORMANCE 
BY ONE OF EASTERN REGION'S EMERGING MEGACORPS 


I 


Finendal 
VwlhilKl 
MjeriGA, teee 


Total Income 
Total Expenditure 

Gross Profit bofoie interest and Depreciation 
Less : Interest 

Profit after Interest but before Depreciation 
Less : Depreciation 

Profit before Tax and Extraordinary items 
Less : Provision for Tax 
Profit after Tax 
Extraordinary Items 

Profit after Tax and Extraordinary items 
Paid-up Equity Capital 

Reserves (Excluding Revaluation Reserves) 


48.18 

188J7 


Rupees in crores 


Financial 
Year Ended 
31st March, 1995 


691.08 



INCOME & PROFITS 1995-96 

Income and Profits surpassed the previous year's 
record figures. 

The Fertiliser business performed commendably 
during the year with sale volumes touching a new 
high. The Fertiliser plant for the second year in 
succession achieved capacity utilisation exceeding 
105%. The Plant also received the “Second Best 
Overall Performance" Award from the Fertiliser 
Association of India. 


The Tea business overcame inclement weather to 
harvest a record corp. The marketing activity had 
another good year with value addition further stepped 
up. The two Darjeeling gardens, Marybong and Runglee 
received the ISO 9002 Certificate during the year. 

DIVIDEND 

Last year's dividend pay-out of Rs. 3.50 per Equity 
Share has been maintained. 

PROSPECTS FOR THE CURRENT YEAR 
Barring unforeseen circumstances all business 
segments should perform upto expectations. 




DUNCANS INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Bhaskar Banerjea 

Managing Director 


S. Narayanan 

Managing Director 


























While it's difficuit for 
boys here lo access 
higher secondary 
education, girls don’t 
even get to go to the 
primary school. The 
hurdles are distance as 
well as inflexible time 
schedules 



THE 'J'R’S 


Udaipur's tribal girls find W them at last at informal 
educational centres ^ 


T he drone of young voices recit¬ 
ing tables filters out of a hut m 
Paliya, Udaipur district, 
Rajasthan. Professor Bhciulal 
leans against the blackboard 
and waits foi his 21 students lo work out 
their sums. However, the maths lesson 
isn’t so much fun in the ill-Jit village hut. 

It’s a mixed group of tribal girls strug¬ 
gling with the sums. Lacchu Kurnan is 
just three years old. Fifteen-ycar-old 
Mohini Kumari is the oldest amongst 
the students. And she’s no yonger than 
BheaiJal. | 

The 15-year-old ‘professor’ has studi¬ 
ed upto standard eight in the Boii Secon¬ 
dary School, about three kilometres 
away. "I would have liked to study 
further, but the school is too far," he says. 

While it’s difficult for boys here to 
access higher secondary education, girls 
don’t even get to go to the primary 
school. The hurdles are distance as well 
as inflexible lime schedules. ”Our girls 
have to look after the cattle, work at 
home and help in the fields. They can’t 
go to faraway schools. But we want 
them to be educated—the centre is mak¬ 
ing this possible." says Prem Lai Dangi, 
the sarpanch. 


The centre is one of ihc eight educatio¬ 
nal centres set up in lldaipur district by 
two NGOs, Apna wSansIhan and Prayat- 
naSamiti. with the help of the Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi Foundation. The centres were start¬ 
ed lo change the dismal scenario of tribal 
women’s education. In Udaipur district, 
only 2.3 per cent of tribal women are 
literate. 

About an hour’s drive away, in ano¬ 
ther centre at Khcda Chauda hamlet of 
Kaccher village, eight-ycar-old Sankari 
is reading a story out loud in Hindi: 
"There was a big. lush green jungle. In it, 
a tiger was wailing. while others list¬ 
en in rapt attention. 

"One day, when my father asked me 
not to go to school and look after the 
goats, I .said, sell them if you have to but 
I’m not going to miss school even for a 
day." recounts ten-year-old Tamri. She 
is one of the five students from hcie 
ready lo take their standard three exami¬ 
nation at the nearest primary school. 

None of the girls find^ it feasible lo 
actually attend formal schools because 
they are loo far away and the hamlets 
they live in are too small to qualify for a 
government primary school. So, this 
arrangement where the girls study in the 


rion-formal centres, but arc then allowed 
to sit for formal examinations, is the per¬ 
fect compromise. 

"In Kaccher, men and women have 
fights over their daughters’ education. 
Recently. I had to intervene in one of 
these fights. We decided to draw Ihts to 
decide whether their daughter should be 
sent to sch(X)I or not," says Chandra Pra- 
kash Chaubisa, a social worker belong¬ 
ing to Apna Sansthan. He grins and 
adds, "I made sure both the chits said 
that the girl should go to school." 

In a context where even now, twelve 
years is considered the ‘right’ age for 
girls to marry, many girls studying at the 
centres have crossed the optimum age. 
And even those who are married take 
pride in the ability to write their own 
namcvS. 

Dhanibai, 16 and married, is not part 
of the centre, but she stands at the win¬ 
dow sometimes and peeps in. And to pro¬ 
ve that she can write, in spile of not 
being in school, she laboriously 
scratches her name on a note pad and 
looks up in triumph. I 

Meanwhile, the drone of young voi¬ 
ces reciting lessons carries on. • 
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prestigious Birmingham 
Film and Television 
Festival that will be held 
in November. For 
festival-trippers, this will 
be the opportunity of a 
lifetime to watch such old 
favourites as Guide, Hum 
Dono and Hare Ram 
Hare’Krishna on the big 
screen. 

The tribute to Dev 
Anand will span his entire 
e career from the 1950s 
I onwards through the 
5 1970s—the golden years 
g of Bollywood. And as a 
special treat, the 73-old-< 
year actor-director 
will be there in "person to 
meet his fans, stopping 
over briefly from, what 
else, shooting his latest 
movie which is being 
filmed in Scotland. 


Kashmir 

Kl KALI 

jHIIIIIIMI After Mani 
HHHH Ratnam's 
Roja you'd imagine that 
there isn’t much more to 
say about Kashmir. But 
Mazhab, a full-length 
feature film with Neesha 
Singh playing the lead, 
seeks to explore a new 
angle. 

In many ways it’s a 
stereotypical love story: 
Singh is a Hindu girl who 
falls in love with a 
Muslim boy (played by 
Parvez Jamal, who also 
makes his directorial 
debut with the film). The 
plot deals with 
problems the two 
encounter as bloodshed 
and religious fanaticism 
take their toll in Srinagar. 

The publicity blurb 
says Mazhab ‘promises to 


stir your emotions with its 
message of love and 
brotherhood of all 
religions’. But with 


Neesha looking as 
gorgeous as ever, does 
anyone care about deeper 
messages? 




No KIDDING 


He was 
barely six 
when his little Angers Arst 
played on the keys of a 
synthesiser. Even now, 
two-and-a-half years 
later, his hands can barely 
manage to re^h the 
keyboard. But that h^ 





N«*«hi Singli (with Parvu Jamal): ‘aUnrlng’ 
patfdnaaaca 


Sourav Kunda: making 
ttNg 

hardly deterred Sourav 
Kundu from handling two 
instruments—the PSS 
780 and the PSR 500—at 
the same time. But what is 
even more astonishing is 
that the little ‘wonderboy’ 
from Calcutta has already 
performed in 75 public 
programmes. 

Among his remarkable 
performances are one 
with eminent Assamese 
singer Bhupen Hazarika 
and composer Ananda 
Shankar when he was just 
seven and one with Usha 
Uthup. 

But Sourav’s greatest 
encouragement came 
from the celebrated 
composer V. Balsara. 

Says Seturav, "V. Balsara 
asked me to meet him at 
his place and gave me his 
latest album Colours and 
Moods." 
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Compiled by AMANDA KAMAI. SEN 


JCKING OFF! 


She is the 
first Indian 
woman to coach a men’s 
football team. Sounds 
incredible? Too bad, 
disbelieving chauvinists, 
it’s true. 

Meet Anita Sarkar, 
coach of a fifth-division 
club in the Calcutta 
Football League and also 
the first Indian woman to 
have completed the 
21-day Coaches’ 
Certificate Course 
conducted by the Football 
Association of England. 
Anita is, perhaps, also the 
first woman ever to 
complete this course. 

The 33-year-old 
customs officer from 
Calcutta, of course. 


doesn’t attach too much 
significance to this 
achievement. In fact, 
she’s quite modest about 
it. "1 may have been the 
first, but then there has to 
be one person to break the 
ice," she says. 

But what does Anita 
have to say about her 
experience in England. 
"An eye-opening event", 
she exclaims, "I never 
even dreamt there were so 
many sides to coaching." 

Now back in Calcutta, 
Anita is preparing herself 
for another first: coach of 
the Indian women’s team. 
Shouldn’t be a problem at 
all for her. She always had 
the drive; now she has the 
credentials as well. 




iiaalliiaii rtfiiittir’fc -- ' 


Anita Sartian tMeMng Rwn liew te play 


Whosuiid,,. 
diatho- ■ . 
appealwasUmi^to - 
^^saeeh?’!^ would 
. bie undeiiestiniudng 
Madluiri.bhtit. 

Rwentlyin 

‘ Chandigaiit. ^eiiad ■ 
:,an tytpreciaidve 
audiehceswoooihg 
oyer her—: iwtbing. 
.i.opusiial jahoot that, 
.;,Utoogltwonly 
V.diffiniei^ wds that.iiiis 
-■ - l^ornia^;4 
' ,^n’t ■ -■ 


Haryana Rai^jiTrojdiy -y.. 
player Rakesh Jolly;- •/ 

SohowdidMldhUfi ' 
fare as a ’batsWba^;? 
Duiingherhalf'hiiiliir . 
performance thd 

bat, Naseei^i^frJSlIm:. 
and Poja B^iit '! 
‘no>baUe^ twide'each 
by an 

whaiii(l% alihosf had 
fluted"; Fhialty, 
Oev who 

,'fwihedtheprizo^ 
p V^ick^de^ie, a -' 

' dehvefy wide off the 
. -sjwnqia. . . I 

isJ-K^il m^faave^A r ? 
Madhuri’s wicked' 
did he ‘bowl her dut’t > '■' 
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RAJIV SHUKLA 


Raw deal 


Not enough attention is being paid to the urea scam 


At a time when the 
judiciary, the CBI 
and the media are 
busy with St Kitts, 
Lakhubhai Paihak 
and the Jharkhand 
Mukti Morcha 
(JMM)-bnbery 
case, a scam of a 
much larger pro¬ 
portion is being completely ignored. 
Yes, the urea scam, which involves the 
kith and kin of a former Prime Minister. 
Every other scam pales in comparison to 
this one. 

After all, this has cost the country 
something to the tune of Rs 133 crore 
in foreign exchange at a — 
time when our economy 
is gearing up to face the 
challenges of the 21 st cen¬ 
tury. And while either 
party funds or individual 
money changed hands in 
the Lakhubhai Pathak 
and JMM cases, the urea 
deal saw the honest tax¬ 
payer’s money being 
siphoned off from 
government coffers. 


Top priority should be 
given to the investigation 
of the urea scam. But 
while in the other cases 
most of the accused are 
behind bars, the main 
accused in the urea case 
have been released on 
bail and no proper investi¬ 
gations conducted. 
Income-tax authorities 
have recovered more 
than Rs 18 crore from the 
house of Prakash 
Chandra Yadav, son of 
foimer Union minister 
Ram Lakhan Singh 
Yadav and a prime accus¬ 
ed in the urea scam. This 
just shows that corrup¬ 
tion in the ministry of 
fertilisers and chemicals 


had peaked during Ram Lakhan Singh 
Yadav’s tenure. And I refuse to believe 
that all this could have been going on 
without P.V. Narasimha Rao 
knowing about it. 

What’s more, the mysterious role of 
Narasimha Rao’s son, fYabhakar Rao, in 
the deal has not been probed properly. 
Prabhakar Rao has been interrogated 
only twice though his brother-in-law has 
been found to be involved. The manner 
in which R.s 133 crorc of foreign 
exchange was released without any pro¬ 
per official paperwork just goes to show 
that il had the backing of the highest offi¬ 
ce in the country. This is daylight dacoi- 
ty by those in authority and nothing is 



The urea deal could not have been struck without 
the approval of the PMO. But though so much Is 
being made out of the other corruption charges 
levelled against P.V. Narasimha Rao, nothing Is 
boing done to punish those Involved In the biggest 
scam of the year 


being done about it. 

The report of the Antulay Committee 
has pointed an accusing finger at the 
then cabinet secretary Surendra Singh. 
But anyone who knows anything about 
the working of the bureaucracy in the 
corridors of power at Delhi knows that 
the cabinet secretary would not have giv¬ 
en priority to the urea deal unless it was 
being pushed by someone from the 
Prime Minister’s Office. After all, what 
would Surendra Singh gain out of the 
urea deal? 

Iliosc who did gain from the deal 
were all sitting in Hyderabad. In fact, it 
IS quite alarming how almost every 
scam in the last five years— from 
telecom to sugar to stocks 
to petrol pumps to urea 
— seems to have its roots 
in the Andhra capital. 

And if there is talk of 
the Andhra capital, Nara- 
siinha Rao and his brood 
simply have to figure. A 
well-known local jour¬ 
nalist, in a recent column, 
has revealed how, in the 
last five years, the Rao 
family has purcha.sed 22 
plots, worth several cro- 
res of rupees, in the posh 
Jubilee Hill area of 
Hyderabad. According 
to the article, this 
high-profile family has 
been having the time of 
its life in the last five 
years. 

While 1 do not know 
how far these allegations 
are true, 1 will definitely 
urge the honest people in 
the United Front govern- 
vlthout ment — especially finan- 

IlCh is minister P. Chidamba- 

ram, under whom the 
loigBS directorate of enforce- 

ling Is ment (FERA authority) is 

llOflBSt functioning — to at least 

^ pay more attention to the 

urea deal, the biggest 
scam of 1996. • 
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ALL THAT HOAX ■ Some 'minicics' 


GENI 

Ramar Pillai claims 
he can turn water into 
petrol. Is this a 
scientific 

breakthrough? Oris 
he the conman of the 
year? 


O f one thing there is no 
doubt: Ramar Pillai is a 
genius. After all, who else 
would make the bizarre 
claim that he could solve 
the world’s energy problems by adding 
leaves to water and still get two chief 
ministers, sundry Union ministers, offi¬ 
cials in the Prime Minister’s Office, 
assorted industrial groups and virtually 


Ramar Pillai conducting a 
demonstration: taking people 
for a ride 


THEMEIITM.ACT:lnthe1980s,a 

young, personable Italian called Uri 
Seller began to perform what 
magicians called the ‘mental act' in 
Israeli night spots. An American 
parapsychologist discovered him 
and brought him to the United States 
to be tested at the Stanford Research 
Institute by two of the leading laser 
physicists of the time. Seller began 
by correctly guessing the number on 
a die kept in a closed box and went on 
to perform what was called 
'psychokinesis'—bending things 
wim the power of the mind. Over 
numerous television shows and 
before public audiences he 
demonstrated how he could bend all 
kinds of metals from Keys and 
spoons and sinall bars. He not only 
won over the public but numerous 
scientists. In a demonstration before 



TN Biupiii mlrAPto: pair I 
‘capillary uflaet’ 

a gathering of august sdendsts, he 
showed that he could move a geiger 
counter (that measures radioactive 


substances) with his mind. He made < 
painful physical coi^cdons, 88 If 
under great stress and io and behold, >. 

the counter moved. No one dien 
thought to look if Geller had a 
harmless beta substance on his 
person or sh^ to think that X ' , 

something as simple as atomimius , > 

watch dial can prodi^ ^ - 

crackling on a geki^counter.. 

The seal of scientific approval was 


for a ionp time. That was, untKafiw'. 
magicians got together to show 
scientific community that this ‘mci^ 
acf was a simple magician's bdek. 

niESM RAM'S MHtttThe 

of Puttaparthy has an unending 
following. People po tb his ashraiti In 
thousands, yearn for a little of his 
magic ash and go back home 
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the entire south Indian media to swallow 
a boast that could have no scientific 
basis? 

The story is so incredible that were it 
to form the basis of a film script, every 
studio would reject it as being much loo 
implausible. Pillai, a 
38-year-old unemployed 
youth from a poor Tamil 
Nadu village, Idayamku- 
1am, claimed that he had 
once seen a leaf burning. 

Despite his lack of chemi¬ 
cal training (he dropped 
out of school after class 
X), he wondered if this 
leaf could become the 
basis of a new kind of her¬ 
bal petrol. 

In 1993, he appeared 
with the miracle formula 
for his petrol in front of 
some Madras organisa¬ 
tions, received some 
local media coverage, but when nobody 
gave him any further attention, the 
whole thing petered out. But when he 
reappeared in Delhi in 1996, all of India 


sat up and look notice. 

In July, he went via a long chain of 
contacts to the secretary of the Depart¬ 
ment of Science and Technology (DST), 
V. Ramamurthy, and told him he could 
produce fuel from herbs. Ramamurthy 


had lately been reading about work 
being done on energy plants in the West 
(rather unsuccessful so far) and wonder¬ 
ed if Ramar Pillai had hit upon some 


new unknown plant in the Western 
Ghats,, known for their biodiversity. 
Explained Ramamurthy, "There was 
one basic reason why we even looked at 
him and that was that a lot of work is 
being done across the world on 
hydrocarbon-producing 
oil plants but the yield 
has always been very 
low. After all, we already 
have castor and neem oih 
But this was the first time 
somebody has come to 
us, claiming to produce 
petrol." 

Pillai conducted a 
demonstration in the 
department’s office com¬ 
pound and the staff raised 
huge cheers when the 
petrol he poured out of 
his bucket actually ran a 
moped. The DST secreta¬ 
ry was enthusiastic but 
before he could commit 
himself further, he decided to get Pillai 
to do a demonstration at IIT, Delhi, 
before competent scientists. The demon- 



P.M. Bhargava, founder-director of CCMB: not convinced by 
Pillars claim 
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stration was slated for two months later, 
on 3 September. 

M eanwhile, Ramamurthy was filled 
with hope. If true, it would certain¬ 
ly be the greatest invention of the 
decade. He saw visions of India’s petro¬ 
leum problems being solved, of the con¬ 
tinuous struggle for foreign exchange 
coming to an end and of almost unend¬ 
ing possibilities. So, when Pillai was 
invited for a scientific experiment on 3 
September at IIT, Delhi, the team of wai¬ 
ting scientists was a little taken aback to 
see an entire troupe of about 13 people 
marching in with a huge steel pot, a 
bucket, a kerosene stove, cloth and 
small bottles of sundry kitchen spices. 

Anyway, the experiment began. Pillai 
put his stainless steel kettle on the stove, 
put in a litre (1,0(X) ml) of water and as 
the scientists watched in amazement, he 
meticulously added 55 grams of leaves 
and wood, ten grams of common salt, 
one slice of lemon, one pinch of ash, a 
few drops of petrol and the highlight of 
the evening: one ml of ‘secret’ chemical 
A and a small amount of ‘secret’ chemi¬ 
cal B. And then, he sat down to stir the 
mixture. 



TNPCC chief Kumari Ananthan: 


extending support to Piilai’s cialms 

After an hour, he poured the boiling 
liquid into a bucket and covered it with a 
white cloth. A little while later, he, 
removed the white cloth with a flourish 
and poured out the water, leaving behind 
some petrol-like substance and what 
was left of his leaves and wood,etc. Hey 
presto! be had produced petrol from 


where there was no petrol before. 

The scientists looked at each other in 
wonder, patted Pillai on the back and 
said this was an invention worth paten¬ 
ting. The DST secretary told a waiting 
reporter there, ”If this is true, we are sitt¬ 
ing on a goldmine." With that, the press 
went to town hailing Ramar Pillai as the 
inventor of a new ‘herbal petrol’, calling 
him the ‘man who can make petrol from 
water* and many more similar 
sobriquets. 

Ramar was promised tjjat his herbal 
petrol would be patented. He belonged 
to a village near Madras, so it made 
sense to file the patent at the Madras offi¬ 
ce. But Pillai would have to conduct his 
demonstration again, for the satisfaction 
of the Madras patent office. Rama¬ 
murthy told Pillai not to worry and that 
he would fly down with a patent attor¬ 
ney and with all the patent papers ready 
so that an application could be made 
right after the demonstration. Pillai left 
for home a happy man. 

Meanwhile, scientists at IIT, Delhi, 
sent the fuel for routine analysis and 
began to check their logs of the experi¬ 
ment (a log is a detailed account of every 
step of the experiment, what was done. 


I f Ramar Pillai can add herbs to 
Water and turn it into biofuel, then 
P£. Sorcar (junior) can, by simply 
waving his magic wand, produce 
^instant' petrol And saying hocus 
: poeiis,.Sorcar lights up the water 
even as ytm tub 

SuiwisM? Well, don’t be, Sorcar 
.dpesn^t claim to have Idt upon a new 
ihv^tion oTi for thtt matter, even 
done ah)^g out the onlinar^^ 
0Bpt,.had it not been for the fact ii^t 

,claim, it would have 

f; best;)cnown magician. 

V Of course, fliis is not the first time 
y twSotw was trying to ^expose’ 

/ loiiieone. Earlier too, he called 
; ^ Sai Baba’s bluff by pulling 
ikXMsguUivi from thin air and 

he the Baba’s bibhutL 

. Soiiparsmdcaratwhenheheard 
that Rahuff Pillai was producing 600 
' mlpf biofoet firoma 60 gm mixture 
of hetbs, salt, wood bailt, lime juice 
and some un^setosed chemical 
powder, "Two pins two is four," says 
; ..magiciaA, emphatically. 


Hocus bogus 

Mufiiciiin P.C. 
Sorcar (Jr) claims he 
too can turn water 
into petrol 





/ r 








"It cm never' 
five." ■ 

What Stwcw is iKH seyiftg is tint 
only twopec^e<san^^Qph;>|^" 



TtnttbifQg&Qa to 
where is Rai^Pil^ 


;&«a to 
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how much of a substance was added, 
etc.). 

T hat is when the trouble began. 

When scientists began to check 
the log, they found out that Ramar had 
put in one litre (or 1,000 ml) of water 
before the experiment. But after the 
experiment, he still had 900 ml of water 
and 400 ml of the fuel. 

This meant that Ramar had put in 
1,000 ml of a liquid and after heating it, 
had produced 1,300 ml of a liquid. This 
was simply not possible. You cannot cre¬ 
ate matter out of nothing. So where had 
the extra 300 ml of matter come from? It 
certainly hadn’t come from the wood 
and leaves because their weight had 
remained more or less unchanged. No 
matter what herbs you put in, no matter 
what energy properties you claim with 
them, you cannot create mass out of 
nothing. 

Puzzled, they questioned Ramar 
about it. His explanation was more 
weird than anything they could have 
expected. Ramar said: "the extra matter 
had come from the carbon dioxide in the 
air which is sucked in during the experi¬ 
ment". That was absurd. Carbon dioxide 


additional mass ftom? "It t$ hot 
possible to create diat extta amount 
fnm now'here. After all, we aB faipw 
diatnotbing (memdicffliheerehted 
—ohlytnuufbimed^’Ibisiswhat 
, at^nceJbas taught us.” 

: „ Yes, he goes on tossy, you have 
magicians pulling out wands ftom 
thin ra^s from btfs and sweets 

ilrCHtt nowhere. But eveiyoQe kno«^ 

- \tiitit.tliey aiii^ hid)? tfa^- 
: aba^herd'^mpstlUufy under 

.^Sowar; .‘ ‘ 

.V....'*ihsauicfiaal wpuldii^ 




forms just 0. l .per cent of the atmosfdiere 
and close to a million litres of air would 
have to be sucked into that steel vessel 
for any noticeable increase in matter. 
Ramar’s claim was absurd. 

Then reports on the ‘herbal fuel’ that 
had been sent to various laboratories for 
analysis began coming in. They all had 
one thing to say: Pillai’s fuel was no new¬ 
fangled herbal invention. It was simply a 
mixture of kerosene, naptha, diesel and 


petrol that were suspiciously close to 
commercially available products in the 
market. This was remarkable. 

As Dr P.M. Bhargava, founder- 
director of the Centre for Cellular and 
Molecular Biology (CCMB), who wit¬ 
nessed the demonstration at Hyderabad 
later said: "All the above products 
(petrol, diesel, kerosene, etc.) are com¬ 
plex mixtures and the chance of any 
single-step reaction like that claimed by 


When politicians jumped into the fray with felicitations of 
Ramar Pillai it added to his credibility. Somehow, having a 
man up there on the platibnn with Chandrababu Nahtu 
(extreme left) seemed to mean he was iegitiniate. That the 
PMO got involved in it; added to his stature 



' ciuhotdiiptoTOOnil-T-'diipugh' 
Unmade on either ^ and dMA 
a^itwidiwax, ' 

•iieat a glass coms^ filled yddi 
watw,Wliettthe,^«9ti»tMiatafte^ ' 

ah^hclbs wgmeoipli^ 

'I. _ 




So, if Sprear’sibeotybddi^l^ 
Ramar Pillai’s gameis 
wand is snatched away 
"Not exactly," says Somar. 

Pillai’s wand comes in w 
be may decide to use 
store the fuel. Lika» fbr 
can cover the cmaalntt.a^glHiiv .i 
which will have the luet fiii^ hli," 
Udden cooqiaiinwotlar 
artificial thondr 
once it’s pnmd." ■ 
Ofcbiine,t^ai*'nbti!6M^ij^^^ < 
PiOai is a nicl^. 
aDowap)pd|de.ioexaiidtieli^)io^ ' 
andipi^tlMipmoms'moin,,' . ^ 
bansiMireawnecaaproireiSor^^ > 
wiqatg. And, ftHToaoe, Sdscars^be" 
oh^yfoogladiftbatweiviffhapiiek 'i. 
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Ramar Pillai, giving exactly the same 
composition and components as are pres¬ 
ent in the commercial products are, for 
all practical purposes, nil." 

Apart from this, the so-called ‘herbal 

fuel* also had olefins: a product that is 
only obtained at very high temperature 
cracking in refineries. It could not have 
been' produced over a kerosene or 
electric stove in one hour. 

So, if Pillai was simply mixing kerose¬ 
ne and petrol to water on the sly. how 
was he doing it? 

T his time, the scientists decided to be 
more careful. When Pillai went to 
irr, Madras, on 25 September just 
before filing his patent, he was told that 
I all vessels and instruments required for 
the experiment would be provided by 
the institute. 

In science, the results of an experi¬ 
ment are authenticated only if an inde¬ 
pendent scientist can repeat the same 
results under the same test conditions. 
But Pillai was fanatical on the subject: 
he w6uld not let anyone else do the expe¬ 
riment even if they agreed to allow only 
him to pour in his 'secret* chemicals. 

So they reached a compromise. Pillai 
would do the experiment with instru¬ 
ments provided by the institute. The 
DST secretary had flown to Madras with 
a draft of the patent application ready, a 
patent attorney and ten scientists from 
various organisations across north 
India, in tow. All vessels were given to 
Pillai from the institute and a constant 
monitoring of temperature and weight 
began. 

Says DST secretary Ramamurthy, 
**For one hour nothing happened. Then 
he told us that the glass rod given to him 
was not adequate to stir the liquid and he 
would like to use his own spoon.” The 
watching scientists allowed Pillai to use 
his own spoon — which had a rather 
large cylindrical handle with a huge 
ladle at the end. And within minutes, 
they began to smell petrol. One of the 
scientists immediately pulled out the 
ladle and there it was — petrol pouring 
out of the large spoon. T^ey uncorked 
the spoon to find that it was just a hollow 
cylinder filled with petrol and sealed 
with wax on one end. As the wax mel¬ 
ted, the petrol would flow out of the 
spoon. And 400 ml was not much petrol 
to store: it amounts to just a glass- 
and-a-half of water, far less than a Bisle- 
ri bottle. 

Said a stunned Ramamurthy, "It was a 
simple crude trick." 



C onfronted with the spoon-dripping 
petrol, says Ramamurthy, "Ramar 
folded his hands with apology. He plead¬ 
ed with us not to tell anyone about it and 
promised to come back with a better 
experiment." 

So the scientists agreed to keep quiet. 
Until that is, when Pillai was ask^ by 
journalists about his failed experiment 
and he told them, "The scientists were 
trying to steal my secret herb and so I 
decided to abort the experiment." Since 
then he has given different people differ¬ 
ent versions of the story ranging from: 
my herbs were contaminated; their ves¬ 
sels were contaminated; they tried to 
steal my secret herbs; I alx)rted the expe¬ 
riment because my secret was being lost 
(his version to Sunday in Hyderabad); 
and lastly, they did not give me enough 
time to prepare the herbs (his version to 
Sunday in Madras). 

The charge that the scientists were try¬ 
ing to steal his 'secret herbs* made Rama¬ 
murthy mad and he issued a press 
release the very next day saying Pillai's 
demonstration had failed and explained 
to visiting journalists what exactly had 
gone wrong. The cat was out of the bag 


or more appropriately, the petrol was out 
of the spoon. 

B ut by this time. Ramar Pillai had 
made quite a hero out of himself, 
with no mean support from the press. He 
had earlier claimed physical harassment 
by some people interested in stealing his 
herb and was given two gun-toting poli¬ 
cemen as armed escort (it later turned 
out that his father-in-law was trying to 
evict him from his house in the village 
for deserting his daughter). 

Pillai had also given a public demon¬ 
stration before Tamil Nadu chief mini¬ 
ster M. Karunanidhi at Fort St. George 
on 17 September that had been a huge 
success and widely reported. Karunani¬ 
dhi promised him financial assistance 
and 20 acres of land in his village to 
grow his secret herb. 

Other Tamil leaders had jumped on to 
the bandwagon and when news broke 
that the DST would no longer sponsor 
Pillai after the fraud was found out, there 
was quite a political uproar. The day 
after, Union minister from the Tamil 
Maanila Congress (TMC) Dhanushkoti 
Adityan flew down with a loadful of poli- 
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ticians to Pillai’s village to witness a 
‘successfuK demonstration. The Tamil 
Nadu Pradesh Congress Commillce 
leader, Kumari Ananthani roared, 
"Opposing Ramar Pillai’s application 
for a patent is a gross injustice to the 
Tamil race as a whole." 


Bolstered with this show of support, 
Pillai did one more road show in Hydera¬ 
bad. It was a study in mass hysteria. 
Over 2,000 people and scores of still and 
video cameramen crowded the Bharati¬ 
ya Vidya Bhavan hall where the Sanghi 
group of industries had organised the 
show with Andhra Pradesh chief mini¬ 
ster Chandrababu Naidu as the chief 
guest. 

As Ramar Pillai mounted the plat¬ 
form with his co-sister and foster par¬ 
ents, the crowd burst into applause. 
Holding up an ochre colour bag he set up 
a kerosene stove and an electric stove on 
the demonstration table littered with 
glass equipment. In accompaniment to 
Girish Sanghi’s laudatory commentary, 
Pillai went through his routine of putting 
salt, a slice of lime, etc., into the vessel. 
When Pillai stirred the mixture, he made 
a great show of using a glass rod with 


..— 


few people noticing that he was using a 
steel vessel this time. 

After this routine was over, Girish 
Sanghi got up to proudly proclaim, 
"With the herbal petrol of Ramar Pillai I 
will run my 1976 model bullet motor¬ 
bike." The bike was parked on the dais 
but Sanghi cut quite a sorry figure when 
after repeated kicks, the stubborn bike 
refused tostart. Another lighter vehicle 
— the BajaJ Sunny — was brought in. It 
made a stuttering sound and petered out. 

But the audience wasn’t interested. 
Scientists who had been brought in to 
witness the demonstration left when the 
crowd began chanting slogans: "Long 
live Ramar Pillai and down with Indian 
scientists." 

The crowd did its slogan shouting, the 
chief minister gave Pillai a cheque for 
Rs 51,000 and left. The business of the 
day was over. The Hyderabad show was 
declared a success: nobody remembered 
the steel vessel, nobody even remember¬ 
ed that the vehicles filled with Ramar’s 
fuel did not start. 


Pillai’s charge that 
scientists were tiying to 
steai his'secret herb’ 
gained such wide 
acceptance that he was 
given an escort of two 
gun-toting poHcemen 


S o, can we get petrol from plants? 

Yes, but in such little quantity, in 20 
years of research American scientists 
have not been able' to produce it com¬ 
mercially. Did Ramar Pillai make petrol 
from herbs? No. In Ramamurthy’s 
.shocked words: "It was a simple crude 
trick." But why, after his fraud was dis¬ 
covered by some of the best scientists in 
the counljy, did he still come to repres¬ 
ent Tamil Prid^ and the Left’s new 
armour against imperialist MNCs? 
More fundamentally — in a nation not 
known to pay much attention to science 
and scientific matters — why did Ramar 
Pillai’s ‘new scientific discovery’ make 
him such a public hero? Why was it that 
most people ask6d, how could he be 
wrong? Instead of asking, how could he 
have been right? 

The answers could be myriad and pos¬ 


sibly all of them would be valid to a 
degree in every person. The foremost 
reason was the role played by the media. 
It was the press that made the headlines: 
‘Pillai makes petrol from water’. That 
statement was not only patently false, it 
was not even what Pillai claimed (he clai¬ 
med he made petrol from herbs). The 
press had got a scoop, a story that would 
sell and so they kept at it, not particular¬ 
ly concerned with doing some verifica¬ 
tion on its own. 

The politicians then jumped into the 
fray with felicitations of Pillai and that 
added to his credibility. Somehow, hav¬ 
ing a man up there on the platform with 
Karunanidhi or Chandrababu Naidu see¬ 
med to mean he was legitimate. That the 
Prime Minister’s Office got involved in 
it, added to his stature. 

It is significant that the fading of Pil¬ 
lai began when Karunanidhi — peeved 
when scientists briefed him about the 
fraud — reversed his stand and said Pil¬ 
lai’s discovery would have to be investi¬ 
gated more thoroughly before it is 
accepted. 

But the Ramar Pillai phenomenon 
speaks of another, perhaps deeper trait 
We arc a nation that craves for our lost 
oriental glory. We found the zero and 
the fundamentals of astronomy but the 
West went on to develop pure mathema¬ 
tics and explore space. It perhaps gives 
us a kick to believe that our ancient 
herbs can still overcome the technology 
tliat must have gone into the making of a 
Magnetic Resonance Imaging (MRI) 
machine and so we grasp at every such 
messiali of the herb. TTiat is why a 
‘secret herb’ can make a public go wild 
with frenzy, while few people know 
who Bose — of the famous Bose- 
Einstein effect — was. That is why few 
people laughed when Pillai said, "My 
inner mind told me that the juice extract 
from this secret herb can be used to pro¬ 
ve my pet theory..." 

Then there is this lure of the mystic, 
the secret. Perhaps, if Ramar claimed he 
could make petrol out of a banana tree, 
few people would have believed him. 

And at the bottom of it all is perhaps 
this perennial contest of objectivity and 
emotion. Facts arc cold and logical and 
require rigorous reasoning. They requi¬ 
re effort. Emotion can sway with sway¬ 
ing fashions. To speak of Einstein is to 
understand him. Ramar Pillai can be here 
today and gone tomorrow. • 

Saifto Rmtl/N 0 w DMH with StwBdhmr 
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MohamiMd Ni^lbullah: wm a cloaa Mand of India 


Afghanistan and their likely impact on 
' Central Asia from Dushanbe 

V (Tajikistan) and Tashkent (Uzbekistan). 

pMlitt The write-ups sounded a warning to the 

secular governments of the Central 
Asian Republics and the dangerous 
impact of the Pakistan-Taliban nexus on 
this region. Raja Mohan pointed out that 
the developments in Afghanistan were 
certain to affect Iran, Russia and India. 
To counter this, Iran may well step up 
guerrilla activities in Tajikistan. 
I* y; Mohan\s pieces were excellently resear- 
ched, objective and readable. 

; Afghanistan was not the first time 

\ where most of our dailies were influenc¬ 

ed by the Western media. Take the case 
of Iraq, for instance. Why should we 
. y . blindly follow the American line brand¬ 
ing Saddam Hussein as a devil? Saddam 
A Hussein will go when the Iraqis turn 

f .] against him. Some of our newspapers 

/y ' also carry Hillary Clinton’s mushy 

-- —columns on various aspects of American 

life. The First Lady often writes 


Faithfully youis 


Paying tributes to the 
assassinated Julius 
Caesar, his friend 
Mark Antony pointed 
out to the Roman 
citizens: 

--r—J "Sut yesterday, the 

word of Caesar might have stood again¬ 
st the world; 

Now lies he here, and none so poor to 
do him reverence ." 

This was exactly the Indian media’s 
attitude to the recent tragic happenings 
in Afghanistan and the gory end of for¬ 
mer President Najibullah. Most of our 
leading dailies did nothing more than 
faithfully reproduce Western media 
reports which depicted Najibullah as a 
monster who was responsible for the kil¬ 
ling of thousands of Afghans. The for¬ 
mer President, who was appointed by 
the Soviets, was no angel but it was 
under him that Afghanistan enjoyed a 
fairamount of peace and prosperity. 

Najibullah was a close friend of India 
and I remember his government had 
invited several of our leading journalists 
on goodwill visits. Even these scribes 
appeared to have been carried away by 


The Indian media's 
coverage of 
Afghanistan smacks of 
Western bias 


the Western propaganda in denigrating 
Najibullah. Times change. People 
change. Some of Najibullah’s media 
friends who were then Marxists are now 
with the Hindutva brigade. But it is a 
pity that we were so easily influenced by 
the Western media and reacted rather 
coolly to the savagery of the Taliban kil¬ 
lings. Najibullah was not responsible for 
the mess in Afghanistan. It was created 
by Viuious fundamentalist groups, arm¬ 
ed and supported by the US, Saudi Ara¬ 
bia and Pakistan, under the Mujahideen 
umbrella. Infighting among the groups 
had almost destroyed Kabul and what¬ 
ever little remained will be smashed by 
the Taliban savages. 

The Hindu, of course, was an excep¬ 
tion. Its indefatigable CTBT expert, C. 
Raja Mohan, covered the happenings in 


movingly about her concern for 
children. But as Rajiv K. Bajaj, editor. 
The Daily, wrote in his column, Hilla¬ 
ry’s teaijerkers were centred solely on 
American children. Doesn’t she Imow 
that thousands of innocent Iraqi children 
had died from malnutrition and non¬ 
availability of drugs because of sanc¬ 
tions imposed by the United Nations at 
the behest of the US and its stooge, Bri¬ 
tain? Bajaj did well to expose such hypo¬ 
crisy which had won several admirers in 
this country. It is easier to influence 
American voters by targeting Iraq with 
cruise missiles. Will the First Lady have 
the guts to visit Iraq and study the condi¬ 
tion of the children there? 


Law of the land _ 

It is too early to predict the future of 
the Congress party’s move to have a par- 
liamentaiy debate on the cunent [diase 
of judicial activisih. Sections of the 
media which had backed the judges will 
certainly come down on the move. But 
writing in Blitz, Sunday editor Vir 
Sanghvi raised several important 
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Hillaiy Clinton's 
columns, f^Ahfiilly 
canted tqr some of 
ournoMfspapers, 
are about her 
concern for 
children. Doesn’t 
she know how Iraqi 
children had 
suffered because of 
sanctions imposed 
at the behest of the 
US? 



aspects on this issue. The front pages of 
our dailies are full of details about the 
judges directly intervening with several 
government decisions. The CBI is being 
blasted and quite rightly so. Former 
Prime Ministers and senior politicians 
are reduced to organise stampedes for 
anticipatory bail. 

According to Vir Sanghvi all this was 
to the good. At the same lime, what 
about lakhs of cases involving ordinaiy 
people which were still before the 
courts? Four years had passed since the 
time when a close friend of Sanghvi fil¬ 
ed a court case against the doctors who 
had operated on his son and left him 
dead on the operating table. Despite 
the grieving father’s affluence and con 
nections, the case had not been heard 
properly. 

Should judicial activism embrace 
^ only issues and people who make news 
i all the time? Sanghvi suggested a tho¬ 
rough overhaul of the judicial system so 
that it became more responsive to the 
needs of the ordinary people. The media 
should take a second look on the role of 
judicial activism instead of continuing 
with cliche-laden, flattering editorials. 
No doubt corruption had become so 
widespread that the Supreme Court had 
to intervene in the 
allotment of petrol 
pumps and LPG connec¬ 
tions. But justice will 
become a mockery if the 
pending arrears continu¬ 
ed to multiply. 


Pressing 
matters _ 

It was a mixed week 
for Indian journalists. In 
Surat, a former minister 
of the Suresh Mehta 
government blamed local 
journalists for deliberate¬ 
ly injuring themselves to 
malign the BJP govern¬ 
ment. Minister Nalin 
Patel, who was involved 
in an attack on Harijans 
last year, said that Guja¬ 
rat journalists who had 
been bought over by 
Shankersinh Vaghela 
had ^stamped on the brok¬ 
en glass pieces in the 
Assembly building at 


Gandhinagar’ to make out a case against 
the government. It was a funny way to 
inflict injuries on oneself! Meanwhile, a 
freelance photographer was beaten up 
by a Shiv Sena shakha pmmukh for not 
getting his photographs published in the 
local newspapers including the Sena 
mouthpiece, Saamna. The photographer 
had taken several pictures of the Sena 


don during the ten-day long Ganesh festi¬ 
val but none of these appeared in the 
media. So the Sena boss and his driver 
slapped the photographer! 

At the national level. Prime Minister 
Deve Gowda challenged the media, 
which he saw were hostile to him, to 
bring him down if possible. "I did not 
become the Prime Minister through 
your obligation. It was only through the 
blessings of God," snapped the PM at a 
function in Bangalore. Poor Deve 
Gowda did not realise that many politi¬ 
cal journalists regarded themselves as 
GOD. 

In the United Nations, secretary gene¬ 
ral Boutros Boutros Ghali also attacked 
the media for ignoring major global 
issues and concentrating on trivia. He 
has a point. Of late, the Diana-Charles 
divorce, the Imran wedding and expect¬ 
ed baby, gay marriages and wonder bras 
had scored over malnutrition deaths of 
children in Maharashtra and other seri¬ 
ous times on the front pages of Indian 
newspapers. 

What is the good news? The Hin¬ 
dustan Times diary revealed that Harya¬ 
na chief minister Bansi Lai appointed a 
senior Journalist from Delhi as a mem¬ 
ber of the state public service commis¬ 
sion. Not to be left behind, the Punjab 
chief minister appointed another journal¬ 
ist as the chairman of his state’s public 
service commission. Well, this is indeed 
progress from flat allotments, gas and 
telephone connections, sponsored five- 
star trips and helicopter rides with 
ministers. • 
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BOOK 


() F T H E W E E K 


Period piece 

H. Ratnakar Rau ’s novel is a journey back in time 
to 17th century Goa under Portuguese rule 


Long after going through the last page of H. Ratnakar Rau's 
histoncal novel one thinks about the destiny ot the Hindu boy 
who bids his Portuguese surrogate father adieu after coming 
under the influence of Maratha king Shivaji. 

The bo>\ who had so long been the obedient son ot Portugue¬ 
se soldier Dom Pedro who protected him from the tyranny of 
the Holy Inquisition, tums into a rebel Fhc conversion occurs 
at a critical juncture, when he is srnt to Shivaji for negotiations 
on behalf of the Portuguese government. Shivaji wonders why 
Govind should feel secure from (he Christians. "The country — 
Bharat, Hidustan — is ours.. The Portuguese or the Moghuls, or the English have no 
right to rule us. They invaded us, made our brothers Moslems or Christians by force, 
raped our mothers and sisters, destroyed our temples, looted us and became rich 
themselves." 

That one exacerbated speech by the Maratha ruler is enough to make Govind 





U UMimliM tut 

atiiit ..—h 


reconsider his loyalties. The chauvinis¬ 
tic speech spurs the boy to hid his foster- 
father and fiancee a frowned farewell. 
Dom Pedro’s feelings of shock, betrayal 
and grief are hastily described. The spati¬ 
al disharmony of the narrative doesn’t 
kill the impact of Govind's disloyalty 
towards his adoptive father for the sake 
of heredity. 

The socio historical complexities of 
politics and religion in muJ-seventeenth 
century Goa are telescoped by the late 
author (he died soon after writing this 
novel and its sequel Govind. Shivaji's 
Warrior) in a stoiy that depicts the mkio- 
logical and spiritual confusions of a 
nuilti-cuitural society that had learnt to 
live with centuries of foreign invasion 
but could not come to terms with the 
accompanying ambiguities of loyally 
and faith. 

H Ratnakar Rau wrote m Konkani 
and Marathi bcIVae arriving at his first 
Hnglish-languagc novel Govind writt¬ 
en in an unassuming conversational tone 
that constantly undeiscores the histone 
import of (he subject matter. The novel 
IS devoid of the structural pre-eminence 
of similar Anglo-Indian novels on the 
theme of cultural dissensum, like I. 
Allan Sealy's Troitei-Nama and Ami- 
tav Ghosh’s Cinle Oj Reason. Both 
novels treated the characieis as history's 
children. Rau’s people emerge out of the 
novel’s seething landscape as history’s 


The relics of a church In 
old 6oa: rebuilding history 


The story delves 
into the 

sociological and 
spiritual 
confusions of a 
mutti-cultural 
society that had 
learnt to live 
with the 
accompanying 
ambiguities of 
loyalty and faith 
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casualties. 

The relationship between Dom Pedro and the orphan boy 
whom he plucks away from the breast of his dying mother 
never evolves in structural perspective. There ought to have 
been more episodes signifying a bond beyond religion and cul¬ 
ture between Dom Pedro and Govind, so that the final acrimo¬ 
nious parting between the two would have had a more intense 
effect. 

The peripatetic plot provides Rau with the perfect pretext 
to address his narrative to social issues such as the status of 


THE TOP TEN 


Fiction 



The Runaway Jury by John Grisham. Arrow. 
Price; Rs 140. 

A landmark trial with millions of dollars at stake 
swerves mysteriously off course. 


women. In an early chapter the Portuguese wife of an absentee 
soldier in Goa gazes longingly out of the window at hunky 
men on the street. When her maidservant tactfully suggests 
that she take a lover (with datura for contraceptive!) she regret¬ 
fully declines the offer, ‘’It is only a man's right to do things 

with other women." 


EXCERPT 


I t is a strange 
philosophy 
that a 
Brahmin 

should always be a 
Brahmin... You, 
for instance, are 
learning to be a 
Brahmin, though 
you are not certain 
of your 
antecedents 


The novel rc-defines 
(he dialect of political 
and sexual subjugation, 
albeit with a circumscrib¬ 
ed success. While the 
novelist imagines the cha¬ 
racters with robust confid¬ 
ence he falters m trying to 
situate them in too many 
socially-qualifying episo¬ 
des. The irony of a 
Portuguese soldier plead¬ 
ing and bargaining with 
ecclesiastical authorities 
in Goa and Rome to 
allow a little orphaned 
Hindu boy from being 
spared from religious con¬ 
version — only because 
he gave his word to the 
boy’s dying mother — is 
fraught with psychologi¬ 
cal and spiritual 
relevances. 


In going back to that period in history which isn’t widely fic¬ 
tionalised, Rau has evidently put in extensive research work. 
People, places and situations are convincingly portrayed. The 
novel includes six pages of glossary with notes on Portuguese 
and Indian words and phrases. 

Though Cov/W doesn’t fully succeed in bringing forth the 
dilemma of a boy trapped between his Hindu ancestry and 
Christian-Portuguese upbringing, it nonetheless brings toge¬ 
ther the flavour and 'feel ’ of the period with abundant authen¬ 
ticity. This is the sort of sincere Indo-Anglian novel that 
frequently gets buried under the perva.sively hyped novels by 
high-profile authors who are fortunate enough to have beco¬ 
me stars in their own write. 

Beyond the glittering glamorous high-profile world of cele¬ 
brity authorship there exists a nebulous sphere of authorship 
that awaits our attention. Govind i^ a good place to start the pro¬ 
cess of discovering the shaded realm of Indo-Anglian fiction 
where content is given priority over form. • 


9ubluuliK.Jha 


Govind hy H. Ratnakar Rau. Published by Disha Books. Price; Rs 170. 



Icon by Frederick Forsyth. Corgi. Price: Rs 182. 
A stolen secret Russian document creates 
waves of panic in London and Washington. 



The Hundred Secret Senses by Amy Tan. Ivy 
Books. Price: Rs 215.65. 

Olivia, a child, meets Kwan, her adult half-sister 
from China whom she later betrays. 


□ The Final Judgement by Richard North 

Patterson. Ballantine Books. Price: Rs 215.65. 
Young Brett Allen discovers her boyfriend 
brutally slain and is implicated in the murder. 



Contagion by Robin Cook. Pan Books. Price: 
Rs141. 

Doctor John Stapleton is a die-hard who 
survives the worst of tragedies. 


Non-fiction 



Jamming—The Art And Discipline Of 
Business Creativity by John Kao. 
HarperCollins India. Price: Rs 726.50. 

The book reveals how managers can stimulate 
creativity and outdo their employers. 



The Seven Spiritual Laws Of Success by 

Deepak Chopra. Excel Books. Price: Rs 125. 
Deepak Chopra distils the essence of his 
teachings in seven simple principles. 



Chicken Soup For The Soul by Jack Canfield 
and Mark Victor Hansen. Health 
Communications Inc. Price: Rs466. 

Two of America’s best-loved inspirational 
speakers share their best stories. 



My South Block Years by J.N. Dixit. UBSPD. 
Price: Rs 395. 

The author—former foreign secretary of India 
—analyses India’s foreign policy. 


The Joy In Living—A Guide To Daily Uvir^ 
With Mother Teresa compiled by Jaya Chaliha 
and Edward Le Joly. Viking. Price: Rs 395. 

A treasury of meditation, prayers and reflections 
from one of the most revered figures of our times. 

Thta tveek'h hntielleis at NilaiMk. Ti^. Bombay 
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TELEVISION 


P erhaps, it is only in India 
that a perfectly normal 
media happening, like an 
ex-director-general of 

Doordarshan joining a fore¬ 
ign satellite channel in a top position, 
should lead to so much idle speculation 
and malicious gossip. Ever since news 
leaked that Rathikant Basu was Joining 
Rupert Murdoch’s Star TV as chief exe¬ 
cutive, South Asia, the tongues have 
wagged fast and furious. The w 

capital’s chattering classes, who do not ■ 
bat an eye lid when an Indian civil V 
servant Joins the United Nations at an 1 
astronomical (by Indian standards, that! 
is) salary, tax- free, seem to consider 
it most sinful, if not postively un- 
Indian, for another civil servant to 
do the same in the international 
private sector. Knives havc^^^^^^H 
been shlEupened, dark hints 
bandied about that an intellig¬ 
ence enquiry about fa\ ou- 
ritism was afoot, that 
government would not 
release him. Calculators 
have been brought out by A 
envious colleagues to 
find out how much his 
annual salary, allegedly 
running into seven-figure 
dollars a year, works out ^ 

in rupees. The vital fact 
that the salary is not extra- 
vagant by international 
standards and that he will 
have to pay 40 per cent as 
income tax was mislaid 
somewhere along the 
way. 


Former 

director-general of 
Doordarshan, 
Rathikant Basu, lands 
a top job in Star TV 
amid much speculation 


tu 


And if Rathikant Basu remained 
unfazed through it all, it is entirely in cha¬ 
racter. He has enjoyed every Job he has 
done, although, disarmingly, he says 
that his most challenging job in the Indi¬ 
an Administrative Service was not as 
DG, Doordarshan, but asmunicipal com¬ 
missioner of Ahmedabad. "I was youn¬ 
ger and had more energy. I used to have 
an 18-hour day starting at 6 am, when 
the water supply started and the com¬ 
plaints started coming in. I believe in 
answering the phone myself. In many 
ways, it was like DD. You worked and 
saw your results. You had authority," he 
says. 

It is certainly a long jump from the 
municipal corporation of Ahmedabad, 
to the ^nzied world of satellite televi¬ 
sion and the formidable empire of Star 
TV and media tycoon, Rupert Murdoch. 


But again, Ba.su remains unfazed. If he 
found his three years in Doordarshan, 
fighting the channels, taking on interna 
tional movie moguls and most of the 
time getting the better of them "most 
exciting", he considers "the next five to 
seven years in the world media" the 
place to be. "The information age and 
technology are proceeding at a phenome¬ 
nal pace and that is the challenge of the 
hour," he says. And he has admiration as 
well as respect for Rupert Murdoch: "He 
has the ability and the capacity to take 
risks, he is willing to put money to back 
his ideas, he depends a lot on gut 
instinct. He is also a media visionary. He 
has an instinct for what is going to happ¬ 
en in five years, ten years. I think he hk 
been making these investments in India 
not because the current state of the mar¬ 
ket is . exciting but because he thinks 


I that in the 21 St Centuiy, India will be the 
place where the action is and he doesn’t 
want ot miss out on that action.” 

And as far as his plans for revamping 
Star Plus are concerned, Basu has 
obviously given deep and practical 
thought to the best slotting of program¬ 
mes. He stoutly maintains that squeez¬ 
ing out the Zee channel is not part of his 
plans. "As you know. Star owns 50 per 
cent of Zee, so Star has no interest at all 
in killing it." These declarations, 
however, have not either amused or con¬ 
vinced the media cynics familiar with 
Rupert Murdoch’s well-known and 
highly successful strategy of squeezing 
out rivals by wepi'ening them in stages, 
putting them in a p isition where their sel- 



BoM And TIm BMirtlfW: Star Plu« 
cater* mainly to an upHnarfMt 
aadlanoa wlw want proiteanmo* In 
■ngUah. Fortunately for Star, thoao 
viowor*, though amall In numlior, aro 
prbno targoto for advorttaara 

ling price falls step by step and leaving 
them all the poorer for not having faced 
the truth earlier. Rupert Murdoch, be 
it noted, has never done business in part¬ 
nership if he can help it. He wants total 
control. In that sense, the loose and infor¬ 
mal understanding about Star not having 
more than ten percent of programmes in 
Hindi was violated first on Channel V, 
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TELEVISION 



He has the 
ability and the 
capacity to take 
risks, he Is 
willing to put 
money to back 
his Ideas, he 
depends a lot on 
gut Instinct. He 
Is also a media 
visionary. He 
has an Instinct 
for what Ingoing 
to happen In five 
years, ten 
years**—Basu 


with BPL Oye. And Basu’s 
programme plan for the 
revamped Star Plus will make the big 
leap forward with gusto. Cynical media- 
watchers foresee a situation where Zee 
will be so weakened in stages that ads 
will be affected and there will be a dras¬ 
tic reduction of 2^’s exit price. This, 
only time can tell, and it is up to the 
media cynics to accept or not accept 
Basu's assurances as set forth in his pro¬ 
gramme plans. 

Ironic^ly, Basu took up his Star TV 
assignment on the very day that Zee TV 
completed its four years. And the year 
has ended with some of the worst interne¬ 
cine problems possible, which will 
make Murdoch’s takeover, if it comes, 
all the more easy. Eight important 
people have come and gone in these four 
years and the thread of continuity, so 
important for programming staff, has 
been broken. Most recently, there has 
been the transfer of its earlier and very 
distinguished employee. Karuna Samta- 
ni was transferred by fax to Special 
Events in place of Anil Dharker, who 
has quit, and Chandra Prakash is now 
head of programming. Karuna Samtani 
had been brought back as programming 
head only three months ago. Samtani, 
together with Keni, had built up with 
blood and sweat the most popular pro¬ 
grammes, like Commanded Tara and 
Antakshari, No programme-planner has 
been at the post for more than five 


months. There have been many more 
exits at th? second and third levels, 
Vijay Jindal having sacked 25 staff as 
‘excess baggage*. Wherever Samtani 
goes, she will have some of the best staff 
following her. And it will not be easy for 
Zee. 

Then there are the rivalries over 
DTH, with which Subhas Chandra has 
been toying, but it requires a huge invest¬ 
ment, and Star, it seems, has also decid¬ 
ed to come up with DTH, has tied up 
with PAS 4 and might be the first to 
enter the market. Then there are the 
cable wars which will also hurt Siticable 
where Zee and Murdoch arc facing a 
challenge from the Hindujas with both 
money and muscle power. The. Star 
Wars have truly begun. And the pros¬ 
pects for 2^, with its internal dissen¬ 
sions, do look rather bleak. 

Says Basu, "Presently, Star Plus and 
others in the Star stable have certain part¬ 
ners and programming is not entirely a 
matter for us to do independently. But 
Star Plus, the flagship channel, is the 
first target as far as viewership is concer¬ 
ned. Star Plus has been in India since the 
beginning of satellite TV. To date, it has 
not made a profit. In fact, if you study 
the viewership pattern on Star Plus, no 
programme has a TRP rating of more 
than one per cent. But this is basically a 
very, very niche channel. Its strength 
has been that it caters mainly to an up¬ 
market audience, to those who want pro¬ 


grammes in English, who can in a sense 
identify vicariously with the Western 
experience. Fortunately for Star, most 
advertisers and ad agencies consider 
these viewers, even if they are small in 
number, to be a prime target of adverti¬ 
sing. So, Star Plus gets advertising quite 
out of proportion to its viewership. In 
India, this up-market crowd who have 
lots of purchasing power spend much 
less time watching TV because they 
have other means of entertainment. 
They also tend to watch TV later in the 
evening. So, if you want programmes 
that give you ratings in viewership, you 
have to look at the middle-class viewer, 
who wants his programme in Indian 
languages, wants entertainment. And I 
believe that over a period of time, he can 
be persuaded to watch informative and 
enriching programmes.’' 

In other words, Basu, who resurrect¬ 
ed DD after the satellite onslaught by 
converting Channel II into the snazzy, 
commercial Metro Channel, is planning 
to do something similar on Star Plus. On 
my expressing extreme distaste and dis¬ 
appointment at his dubbing foreign seri¬ 
als in Hindi which has completely flopp¬ 
ed as an experiment, he said, "Yes, I 
agree. But I inherited it.'* 

So, Basu wants to divide prime time 
by 9 pm, ensuring that post-9 pm traditio¬ 
nal Star Plus viewers have English pro¬ 
gramming with the addition of a half- 
hour news bulletin in English originat- 
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ing in India and follow il up with some 
British serials new to India from the 
BBC or other sources. "Yes» not having 
uplinking is inconvenient, an additional 
expense, but the Videsh Sanchar Nigam 
is most cooperative and it will not make 
any material difference. For the Hindi 
programmes starting at 7 pm, there will 
be a corresponding half-hour Hindi 
news bulletin, then from 7.30 pm to 9 
pm, basically entertainment program¬ 
mes in Hindi," explains Basu. "Since 
this is virtually a new channel, from 7 
pm to 9 pm we are not looking at the 
traditional Star Plus viewer who would 
probably not be interested so much in 
Hindi and a new channel wants a very 
quick pick-up of viewership. You need 
to have established programmes 
because the viewer has already seen 
these programmes, identified with them 
and given support. So, I shall start with a 
line-up of superhit or hit programmes. 
Fortunately for us, most of Zee’s most 
popular and advertisement-supported 
programmes are at 9 pm and after, 
except on a Friday when they have a 
strong line-up, Antakshari and Philip's 
Top Ten, I don’t want to give competi¬ 
tion, so I will have my weakest program¬ 
mes on Friday. I shall have my strongest 
programming between 8.30 to 9 pm 
which would attract advertising and vie¬ 
wership within the shortest possible 
time. 

"One of the problems Indian viewers 


Jlk 

Basu stoutly maintains 
that squeezing out the 
Zee phannel Is not part of 
his plans. ”As you know, 
Star owns 50 per cent of 
Zee, so Star has no 
Interest at all In killing 
It," he says 


face is that a large number of serials, sit¬ 
coms and soaps tend to look alike. I want 
to promote five strong slots on Star with 
which the viewers will identify and 
allow long runs, meaning at least a year. 
If you have ten or 12 episodes before the 
viewer has identified, it will finish. But 
after 26 weeks, the momentum starts, 
which, commercially, I am very interest¬ 
ed in. After a few months, I will open up 
the next half-hour for new programmes, 
and as soon as these programmes get 
established with good viewership and 
advertising and producers are happy, I 
will open up the next half-hour, between 


8 pm to 8.30 pm and try to get program¬ 
mes with a different character." 

A man who speaks so openly about 
his game plans, iind also of an agenda for 
working with other channels for com¬ 
mon objectives, is obviously exuding 
confidence because he thinks there is 
nothing un-Indian about being at the top 
of a foreign satellite programme. Says 
Basu emphatically, "When I am joining 
a foreign or multinational organisation, 
I have made it very clear and will conti¬ 
nue to make it clear that 1 will always be 
governed by the Indian national interest 
in whatever I do. 1 would also insist that 
Indian laws be observed both in letter 
and in spirit and I must say I have com¬ 
mitments on both from my new 
employers. One other point, I think it is 
also in the national interest for an Indian 
rather than a non-Indian to head a fore¬ 
ign media organisation 

in India." 

And as an articulate Rathi Basu, .son 
of an eminent agricultural scientist, who 
studied at St. Columbus School, St. Ste¬ 
phen’s College and the Delhi School of 
Economics, sat relaxed in an elegant 
churidar-kurta on the verandah of his 
typical government fiat in the capital, a 
day before he took over his new assign¬ 
ment, he did look very much the refined, 
cultivated civil servant of those halcyon 
days, when he first Joined the IAS over 
30 years ago. • 

AmhaMmllk 
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SHU BHRA GUPTA _ 

DouMe delight 

Two short films marked a welcome change from the regular fare 


Last week, two very 
different kinds of 
short films — one, a 
worthy travelogue 
and the other a 
documentary reporta¬ 
ge — were worthy of 

your attention. 

Goutani Ghose, Calcutta-based film- 
maker, goes on a journey beyond the 
Himalayas. It is the ancient silk route 
which connected Central Asia to China 
that this 20th century caravanserai tra¬ 
verses, complete with swift matadors, 
all-weather clothes and loads of 
equipment. 

This was the route 
which was used in the old¬ 
en days by travellers on 
camels and horses, who 
made their perilous way 
through high mountains 
and icy reaches across the 
heart of Asia. Beyond 
The Himalayas on Dis¬ 
covery brings alive the 
romance of the silk route 
and its staggeringly beau¬ 
tiful stops. 

Samarkand and Bukha¬ 
ra, fabulous, faraway 
places, redolent with 
history. Ghose's camera 
captures the dilapidated 
monuments, the bustle in 
the streets, the elusive air 
of grandeur that once 
these cities possessed, 
back in the 15th century. 

In the medieval times, Central Asia was 
the hub of the universe. That was when 
Taimur the Lame set off to conquer the 
universe. Followed by Chengee? Khan 
and Babur. Great literature and great poe¬ 
try was written. It was the time when the 
conquerors took the culture of the land 
with them and spread it far and wide. 
India's Mughal architecture is a direct 
legacy. 

The next five hundred years, of which 
50-odd were spent under Communist 
rule, have taken their toll. But the land is 
beautiful still and the indomitable will 
of the people quite visible. As the j^ps 


sweep past a mountain bend, we catch a 
glimpse of a bust of Lenin, mouldering 
on a cliff-top. 

On TVI, we had The School That 
Kanni Soren Built, by Ananya Chatter- 
jee, which once again showed up the 
abysmal state of education in the 
country. 

It IS about the courage of a tribal 
woman, Karmi Soren, who fought again¬ 
st injustice and emerged from the fight 
with something to show for it. The wom¬ 
en in her tribe, deep in the heart of 
Bengal, were not allowed to own pro¬ 
perty. Karmi, an illiterate widow, mov- 


Goutam Ghose’s Beyond The 
Himalayas, recently shown 
on Discovery, brings alive the 
romance of the silk route and 
its staggeringly beautifiil 
stops. The film is pleasantly 
understated. It gives you a 
sense of the place without 
resorting to hyperbole 


ed the courts and won the right to inherit 
what was hers. Part of the land she donat¬ 
ed to build a school. The rest^was sold to 
raise money towards the construction. 
She died soon after the schodl was built. 
Twentysix years later, the school is still 
fighting for recognition from the slate 
government. 

The film interviews officials in 
'Calcutta and in the nearest big town and 
we get a clear picture of yet another 
example of governmental neglect, wil¬ 
ful and callous. Files which were ‘put 
up' years ago are still doing the circuit. 
Officials and ministers come and go and 


find yet another sub-clause which the 
papers do not address. The case, literally 
and metaphorically, gets buried again 
under mountains of dust. 

There are thousands of such schools 
which are fighting against crippling 
odds just to be able to survive. This is a 
reality totally at variance with treacly 
documentaries on the state network, 
which claim that the state of primary edu¬ 
cation is encouraging. Feel-good spots 
by the Literacy Mission and such pithy 
nostrums as ‘each one teach , one’ are 
very well but the truth is depressingly 
different. • 
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ou have to 
gram this 
much to 
Madhuri 
Dixit — she 
has her head 
screwed firmly on her 
shoulders. 

Anybody else would have 
gone slightly berserk after an 
intemationally>renownedpai- 
nter like Husain devoted his 
entire ouvre to her. But not 
Madhuri. 

Ask her how she feels 
about being MF’S muse and 
Dixit laughs it all away. 
Husain, she says in the most 
diplomatic way possible, 
goes frotn one phase to ano¬ 
ther. So, today it might be 
Madhuri, yesterday it was 





Mother and Durga 

and tomonxjw it could be 
something entirely different. 

So, says Dixit in her wis¬ 
dom, it’.s best — not to take 
these things too seriously. 

We cowdn’t agree more. 


URMILAMATONDKAR 


ridevi reigns 
supreme in 
the Kapoor 
(as in Boney) 
camp. Not 
only does she 
get the best costumes and the 
cleanest make-up room, she 
also gets to travel in style. 

For a recent show, for 
instance, Sri was given a first 
class ticket by the generous 
Boney. Urmila Matondkar, 
however, was asked to travel 
cattle class for the same 
event. 

Of course, Urmila was 
livid. But then what did she 
expect? Evciy producer is 
not a Ram Gopal Verma. I 


[ onestly, Mani- 

sha Koirala 
” ^^and Nana 
Patekar are 
getting to be 
as bad as 
Raveena Tandon and 
Akshay Kumar, as far as 
their make-up and break-up 
routines go. 

Everytime a couple of stor¬ 
ies appear about their new¬ 
found closeness the pair give 
a slurry of interviews, separa¬ 
tely of course, saying that 
they have decided to go theif 
separate ways. 

We don’t know about 
them — but wc are certainly 
beginning to get tired of this 


¥ 





. ave you heard 
latest joke 
' HkidolhS the 
in 

'Boitibay? 

No? Well it 
goes something like this, 
p: Where is Silicon Valley 
situated in Bombay? 

A: Why in Sushtnita Sen’s 
cleavage, of courie! • 
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Rtc^ftxfotthig 

mMatrcompmnt 


You CAN T QUESriON SOMETHING THAT IS BUILT TOUGH. BUT 
WHO CAN CONTROL TREACHEROUS UNCERTAINTIES? WHICH IS 
WHY W'E HAVE SERVICE CENTRES DOTTING I HE COUNTRY A 
LITTLE MORE THAN NEEEJEO, WE ADMIT. THEN AGAIN, WE EHJ T 
A little: E.XTRA into our MANUFACTURING, OUALI T Y CONTROL, 
AND R8(D, Not that you n need i t, but 

case. 




Screw air c omp restor 
(Eiectrk powered) 
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For further details write to 
EIGI EQUIPMENTS LW., 
Regd. Office Elgi Irutustrial 
Complex III, Stnganallur 
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Scripting a controversy 

Indian high commissioner in London LM. Singhvi is in trouble for taking 
liberties with a Tagore poem 


For those who 
thought enough had 
/ been said last year 

/ 11 1 about the acknowledg- 

ed problems of transla- 
* ting Rabindranath 

- Fagore, there appears 

LlTERATURh ^ jittle respite in 
^ sight. If anything, the 

juicy — albeit important — literary 
issue was given a fresh twist last month. 

It all began with the Indian High Com¬ 
mission’s decision to instal a Tagore 
bust in Shakesfxiare’s hometown 
Stratford-upon-Avon, a year ago. 

The idea of inscribing a 
translated version of POETIC LICE 
Tagore’s ode to Shakes- JyotiBasui 
peare in Bengali below 
the bust elicited mixed 
reactions from diplo¬ 
mats, scholars and 
Tagore-cnthusiasis. 

There were heated deba- 
te.s as to whether Tago¬ 
re’s own English transla¬ 
tion should be used or a 
more modem and better 
translation. But that was 
last year and the battle 
was won by those who 
favoured Tagore’s own 
translation — purely for 
its archival value. 

But the unveiling of 
the bust in September 
with Tagore’s poem 
inscribed below it m both 
Bengali and English did 
anything but bring the 
curtain down on the con¬ 
troversy. Shortly after the 
ceremony — attended by 
a high-power delegation 
from India including 
West Bengal chief mini¬ 
ster Jyoti Basu, the state's 
minister for cultural 
affairs Buddhadey Bhat- 
tacharya and the vice¬ 


chancellor of Vishwa Bharati Univer¬ 
sity, Professor Dilip Sinha — was over, 
the rumblings and the dark mutterings 
began all over again. 

At the function, Gauri Bapat, a music 
teacher from the London branch of Bha¬ 
ratiya Vidya Bhavan, sang a Hindi ver¬ 
sion of the Tagore poem—translated by 
the Indian high commissioner in Britain, 
L.M. Singhvi — which Bapat had com¬ 
posed together with Singhvi. Appa- 
! rcntly, the translation was .set to music 
just 48 hours before the function. 

What’s more, the high commissio¬ 
ner’s translation was published in a 


booklet brought out by t^e Nehru Centre 
of the Indian High Commission in Lon¬ 
don. The booklet contained several trans¬ 
lations of the Tagore poem, including 
the ones by noted Tagore scholars, Kela- 
ki Kushari Dyson and William Radice 
— the focus of last year’s controversy. 
The high commissioner’s Hindi transla¬ 
tion was printed between Tagore’s origi¬ 
nal Bengali poem and Tagore’s own 
English translation. 

This was enough to upset the vice- 
chancellor of Vishwa Bharati. Hours 
after the function. Professor Dilip Sinha 
told Sunday that Singhvi had transgress- 


POETIC LICENCE?; Indian high commissioner LM. Singhvi {right) with West Bengal CM 
Jyoti Basu and other dignitaries in Stratford 













CRITICAL ANALYSIS: Tagore scholars Ketaki Kushari Dyson (left) 
and William Radice 


ed the rules of Vishwa Bharati — 
which holds the copyright over Tagore’s 
works — in publishing translations of 
the poet. While all Tagore translations 
have to be approved by a panel of 
experts before publication, every musi¬ 
cal composition of a Tagore poem has to 
be given the official go-ahead by the 
music board of Vishwa Bharati. L.M. 
Singhvi violated both the rules. 

"It does not matter how important a 
person is doing the translation, the proce¬ 
dure has to be followed," said Sinha. 
"The poem was set to tune without clear¬ 
ance and was not sung in the tradition of 
Rabindrasangeel, making a mockery of 
the situation," he added. 

Singhvi’s contention is that he did 
apply for permission. "We have applied 
for the (Vishwa Bharati) clearance from 
my office and from the Nehru Centre. It 
is in the pipeline. We have informed Mr 
Sinha about this," he told Sunday. But 
the Indian high commissioner also insist¬ 
ed that setting the poem to tune in Hindi 
does not require a special clearance and 
that the Nehni Centre publication is only 
a limited edition. "We have to declare 
any profits we make from the publica¬ 
tion, but this is not a commercial venture 
and no profits were made," said Singhvi. 

The Vishwa Bharati vice-chancellor 
obviously does not agree. "I have been 
told that the permission has been applied 
for but I have not seen it," declares 
Sinha. "It has come as a complete surpri¬ 


se to me. I was not informed. I have to dis¬ 
tance myself from this translation and 
the song. My presence at the function 
cannot be seen as an endoisemcnt of the 
translation." 

And as evidence of the bad blood sur¬ 
rounding the whole issue of Tagore tran¬ 
slations, all the scholars involved in the 
earlier controversy — Ketaki Kushari 
Dyson, William Radicc, Andrew Robin¬ 
son and Krishna Dutla — stayed away 
from the official function at Stratford, 
though they had been invited. "I am 
shocked to learn about the publication of 
this booklet by the Nehru Centre," says 
William Radice. And as for the Hindi 
translation and the song, all that Radice 
had to say was, "The whole business has 
become a laughable matter." 

Dyson is even more critical, "This is a 
sick joke. It’s really disgraceful," she 
says. "The high commissioner never 
listened to those of us who are professio¬ 
nally involved in promoting Tagore. I 
chose to stay away from the function on 
principle. The West Bengal government 
spent a lot of money donating the Tago¬ 
re bust. But nothing was done to promo¬ 
te Tagore." 

As the controversy rages, Tagore 
lovers are left wondering what the lone¬ 
ly figure of the Bard of Bengal — stand¬ 
ing in the verdant greenery of the Bard 
of England’s birthplace — is making of 
it. • 

Bhnbmnt Bmmi/Landon 


- There was a lime, not 

so long ago, when the 
^ Jharkhand Mukti Mor- 

cha (JMM) held sway 
over southern Bihar, 
agitation demand- 
maam ing separate statehood 
BIHAR for the iribals of this 

region was spearhead¬ 
ed by such prominent JMM leaders as 
Shibu Soren, Suraj Mandal, Shailendra 
Mahato and Simon Marandi. But now, 
the scene in south Bihar is quite diffe¬ 
rent. The four political heavyweights 
are still in the news, but for entirely diffe¬ 
rent reasons. And the JMM is no longer 
the force it used to be. 

The recent Lok Sabha polls gave an 
indication of things to come in the 18 
districts of the region. The Congrcss(I), 
the Janata Dal and, most significantly, 
the JMM were practically wiped out as 
the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) swept 
12 out of the 14 seats. It was clear that 
while the JMM’s political fortunes had 
taken a nose-dive on home turf, the saf¬ 
fron brigade was on a new high. 

OFF THE MARK: Shibu Soren (left) 
and Suraj Mandal 
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And if the poll debacle wasn’t 
enough, the arrest of Shibu Soren. Shai- 
lendra Mahato, Suraj Mandal and 
Simon Marandi in the infamous JMM 


JHARJfHAMD .r. 
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pay-off case has firmly put the lid on the 
tribal outfit’s chances of reviving its poli¬ 
tical fortunes. 

The political action in south Bihar 
over the last few weeks, following the 
arrest of the four tribal leaders, has 
shown that a beleaguered JMM is in no 
position to combat a resurgent BJP. The 
rail roko called half-heartedly by the 
second-rung JMM leadership, demand¬ 
ing greater powers for the Jharkhand 
Area Autonomous Council (JAAC), pro¬ 
ved a complete flop. 

In contrast, the 48-hour ‘economic 
blockade’ called by the BJP drew a spon¬ 
taneous response from the adivasi 
youths of the area and proved a real suc¬ 
cess. Says Yashwant Sinha. former 
leader of the Opposition in the Bihar 
Assembly. "With the success of our eco¬ 
nomic blockade, the leadership of the 
separate state movement in south Bihar^ 
has decisively come into our hands." 

The BJP has practically hijacked the 
57-year-old Jharkhand movement from 


the traditional tribal parties. It is indeed 
ironical that the flagship party of the dik- 
kus, or outsiders, consisting mainly of 
high-caste Hindus, has now emerged as 
the champion of the Jharkhandi cause. 
The new messiahs in saffron have promi¬ 
sed to bring to the adivasis of the Santhal 
Parganas and Chhotanagpur their promi¬ 
sed land in the form of Vananchal 
Pradesh. "The Jharkhandis are now a 

CROSSROADS; an all-party Jharkhand 
meet and the proposed state (inset) 




spent force. We don’t need their help to 
attain the goal of Vananchal," declares 
Yashwant Sinha. 

The BJP’s "systematic agitation" for 
a well-defined Vananchal Pradesh incor- 

STRIKING THE RIGHT CHORD: BJP leader 
Yashwant Sinha 



porating 18 districts of south Bihar has 
struck the right chord among the tribal 
population of the region. Explains a 
senior leader of the BJP’s Vananchal 
Samiti, "The Jharkhandis gave the 
vague proposal for a state incorporating 
tribal-dominated areas of Bihar, West 
Bengal, Madhya Pradesh and Orissa. 
Theirs was a distant dream, like a wild- 
goose chase. Ours is aconcrete plan attai¬ 
nable within a fixed time-frame." 

And the tribal youth in the region, dis¬ 
illusioned with the JMMf is increasingly 
turning to the pragmatic politics of the 
BJP. Following Prime Minister H.D. 
Deve Gowda’s Independence Day decla¬ 
ration on Uttarakhand, the BJP has 
demanded the immediate dissolution of 
the JAAC and the creation of a separate 
state for the Jharkhandis. 

The JAAC, formed in August last 
year, has been rendered quite ineffectual 
and insignificant. Especially since its 
two main leaders. Shibu Soren and Suraj 
Mandal, are in the dock. While Soren, or 
‘Guruji*. was chairman of the interim 
council of the JAAC, Mandal was its 
vice-chairman. 

Meanwhile, the various Jharkhandi 
outfits are trying to put up a united front. 
The formation of a Jharkhand Andolan 
Samanvay Samiti to renew the move¬ 
ment for separate statehood is on the 
anvil. Several local outfits have already 
come together under the banner of the 
Jharkhand Organisation for Human 
Rights or JOHAR. 

But there are no such unity moves 
within the Left parties. While the CPI 
stands firm in its demand for Jharkhand, 
the CPI(M) — acutely conscious of the 
Gorkhaland problem — insists that an 
autonomous council is what is needed. 
And while the liberal Naxalile units of 
the Left are more agreeable to the 
CPI(M) school of thought, the group led 
by Bhaskar Nandi has come out in sup¬ 
port of a separate state. 

For the moment, separate statehood 
would seem a distant dream for the tribal 
population of the region. On a recent 
visit to ^har, the Prime Minister cate¬ 
gorically ruled out the formation of a 
separate state, whether Jharkhand or 
Vananchal. And as political parties 
jockey for power in south Bihar and the 
tribal outfits try and make their presence 
felt, the Jharkhand movement finds 
itself at the crossroads. Where the move¬ 
ment goes from now may be decided by 
some local outfits, the BJP and the 
United Front—not the JMM. • 
BiBwe^noy/Pminm 
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Food for 
thou^ 


The swadeshi brigade now 
targets Pizza Hut in 
Bangalore 


If some activists in 
Karnataka are to be 
believed, multination¬ 
al companies will not 
only corrupt our youth 
by popularising fast 
food like fried chick¬ 
en and cheese-topped 
pizzas, they will soon 
patent such Indian dishes as idli, vada 
and masala dosa. And horror of horrors, 
they could even claim creative rights 
over the humble ragi mudde, a dish 
close to Prime Minister H.D. Deve Gow¬ 
da’s palate. 

At least that is what R.A. Prasad, 
leader of a relatively unknown organisa¬ 
tion called the Akhil Karnataka Yuva 
Parishad thinks. And this belief drove 
him and his team to stage a dramatic pro¬ 
test at the Pizza Hut outlet in Bangalore 
last fortnight. 

Prasad, who organised the demonstra¬ 
tion on Gandhi Jayanti, termed it as the 
launch of the "second swadeshi move¬ 
ment" in the country. "The multination¬ 
als who have entered the food sector are 
trying to whittle away India’s freedom," 
he thundered. Taking over a countiy 
through fast food might seem a little far¬ 
fetched to many but Prasad is adamant: 
"They are entering through the backdoor 
and will not just subjugate us, but also 
exploit the resources of our country." 

The protest, however, ended with 
mere sloganeering as the police prompt¬ 
ly took the agitationists into custody and 
soon everything was back to normal. 
This must have come as a massive relief 
for those at Pizza Hut. After all, PepsiCo 
has not had a great time in Bangalore. 
Last year, the Karnataka Rajya Raita 
Sangh (KRRS) had ransacked the Ken¬ 
tucky Fried Chicken (KFC) outlet in the 
Slate capital. Then, the Bangalore City 
Corporation alleged that there was just 
too much mono-sodium glutamate in 
the KFC product. 

But PepsiCo overcame these set¬ 
backs and went on to open Pizza Hut a 



KARNATAKA 



NO ENTRY: activists outside Pizza Hut 


couple of months ago. On 2 October, the 
restaurant downed its shutters and wait¬ 
ed for the storm to blow over. Now, busi¬ 
ness is booming once again as young¬ 
sters troop into Pizza Hut for an authen¬ 
tic taste of the West. 

But this time, PepsiCo officials are 
tight-lipped about their future plans. 
That is perhaps because the 
swadeshi lobby in Karnataka is fast beco¬ 
ming a force to reckon with. The Yuva 
Parishad, for instance, has the backing 
of several other organisations of its kind, 
including the influential KRRS. Says 
M.D. Nanjundaswamy, president of the 
green-turbaned farmers’ outfit, "We 
have extended our full support to the 
Yuva Parishad and are determined to see 
that these multinational restaurants are 
closed down." 

While Nanjundaswamy is a veteran 
social activist of national standing, R.A. 
Prasad’s sole claim to fame is that he 
once raised slogans and charged at for¬ 
mer chief minister Veerappa Moily 
when the latter was inspecting a guard of 
honouronInde()endenceDay. "R.A. Pra¬ 
sad is extremely small-time," says 
Bangalore deputy commissioner of poli¬ 
ce, G.K. Bekal. "The protest was just a 
publicity stunt." 

While that might be somewhat reassu¬ 
ring to PepsiCo officials, the fact 
remains that the raucous swadeshi bri¬ 
gade in Bangalore is increasingly mak¬ 
ing its presence heard and felt. • 

QmuH 


Coming 

together 


Several tribal 
organisations unite to 
renew the demandfor 
separate statehood 


rtWirmtiiifirr 
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TRIPURA 


After the Jharkhandis, 
the Uttarakhandis, the 
Gorkhas and the 
Bodos, it is now the 
turn oif the tribals of 
Tripura to renew their 
demand for separate 
statehood. 

A two-day conven¬ 
tion held at Gamchhakobrapara, a tribal 
hamlet of Sadar sub-division in West Tri¬ 
pura, on 21 and 22 September, saw seve¬ 
ral organisations coming together to 
take up the cause of the nine-lakh tribals 
of Tripura. Among the various political 
outfits present at the meet were the Tripu¬ 
ra Upajati Juba Samity (TUJS), the Tri¬ 
pura Tribal National Conference 
(TTNC), the Tripura National Volun¬ 
teers (TNV) and the Tripura Hill 
People’s Party (THPP), a faction of the 
ruling Left Front. Representatives of the 
powerful Tribal Student Federation 
(TSF) were also present. 

At the end of two days of debate and 
discussion, it was decided that a newly- 
constituted forum would raise the 
demand for granting separate statehood 
to the area falling under the Tripura Tri¬ 
bal Area Autonomous District Council 
(TTAADC). The TTAADC, which was 


IF TOMORROW COMES: tribals in Tripura 
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formed under the Sixth Schedule of the 
Indian Constitution, constitutes two- 
thirds of the total territory of Tripura. 

According to Mebar Kumar Jamali- 
ya, general secretary of the TSF, all oiga- 
nisations sincere to the cause of the iri- 
bals feel that the TTAADC is not 
enough to safeguard the interests of the 
tribal s of the slate. 

Apart from its demand for separate 
statehotxl, the ncwly-constitiited front 
has also raised the thorny matter of inner- 
line permit. The forum demanded miple- 
mcnlaiion of the inner-line regulation to 
check infiltration of nori-tribals into the 
TTAADC area. 

All this comes at a time when the rul¬ 
ing Left Front is keyed up for some cruci¬ 
al by-polls in the state. And the importan¬ 
ce of the tribal vote-bank is not lost on 
chief minister Dasarath Deb. He has 
dashed off a letter to Union home mini¬ 
ster Indrajit Gupta, urging him to consi-^ 
der the demand for extending the inner- 
line regulation to the TTAADC areas. 
But there is no indication that the Centre 
will accede to the demands of the tribals 
of Tripura. And so, the state is likely to 
witness a spirited tribal movement in the 
months to come. • 

Jayanta Bhattaeharya/Agartala 


Water wo es 

Floods ravage several 
districts, forcing the state 
and Union governments to 
take serious notice 


The worst flood situa¬ 
tion in 25 years has 
V taken a heavy loll on 

f life in Malda and Mur- 

shidabad. And it has 
forced both the West 
■ Bengal government 

WFST BENGAL and the Centre to sit 

up and take notice. 

As heavy rains lashed the state in the 
monsoon months of August and Septem¬ 
ber, the level of the Ganga rose steadily, 
with devastating effect on several dis¬ 
tricts of West Bengal, especially Murshi- 
dabad and Malda. In both these districts, 
the river continued to flow above the 
extreme danger level (EDL) for days on 
end. 

•The Ganga cro.ssed the FDL of 25.3 
metres at Manikchak on 26 August and 




NIGH TIDE: state finance minister Asim 
Dasgupta {left) inspecting a flood-hit 
area of Malda 

ultimately rose to 26.01 metres within a 
couple of days. This is a mark not reach¬ 
ed by the Ganga during the last 25 
years," Asoke Santra, district magistrate 
of Malda, told Sunday. In Malda, about 
6 lakh people were affected and at least 4 


A Kelping hand 


The Centre for Handicapped Children in Calcutta 
breaks new ground 


K uheli Debnath was having the 
time of her life. Clad in a traditio¬ 
nal red-bordered silk saree, she was 
swaying to the tune of the welcome 
song at a functitm of the Centre for 
Hai^capped Children (CHC) in Cal> 
. entta. 'rte livdy teenager’s excite- 
, ibent on 29 September was under 
..itNidable as this was the inaugural 
> flandtion cX a brand new complex to 
' Kuheli and her schoolmates. 

.IFbf.Yea^ these kids have been 
conm^ to two rooms of the Insti 
Child Health Trust (ICHT) in 
jSiiuab OiAa Sarani of Calcutta. But 
' n^w^^haveallnee-stoireyed build 
ina fa aticfy, ilAay. take vocational 
Maiiins.ai^jiut be themselves in. 

On'I '-OetaihW, 1996, when the 
. adMi) jbtiiidAl' became fimctional, 
^ CHC, esiaSibiinl in 1973 under 


the aegis of the ICHT, Bnally came 
into its own. The Rs 30-lakh CHC- 
complex is now equipped to house 
75 children. Complete with an out¬ 


patient and a day-care centre, it provi¬ 
des adequate working space to cope 
with the diverse needs of mentally- 
retarded children. Modem methods, 
the latest technology, research and 
educational aids are all on offer. 

The stress is on all-round develop¬ 
ment which facilitates integration of 
these children into mainstream 
society. As Dr Sisir Bose, president 
of die ICHT, reminded the people 
who run the CHC, "Never lose sight 


CARE AND SHARE British deputy high commissioner in eastern India, A.B.N. 
Morey, inaugurating the new complex of the CHC 
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river in spate as the ‘protective dam‘ 
along the 5-km stretch from Gopalpur- 
Dhararnpur to Asanitola at Manikchak 
had been smashed last year and nothing 
was done to breach the gap. But the stor>' 
was no different in Murshidabad where 
"over 1.5 lakh people in 240 villages 
were affected", according to Manoj 

of the philosophy of total and compre¬ 
hensive care." 

The building has been completed 
in a record two years* lime—a major 
achievement on the part of the ICHT. 
Especially since the funds were rais¬ 
ed solely through charity. At the 
inaugural function, the ICHT served 
a special note of thanks to the various 
individuals, diplomatic missions, 
voluntary organisations, corporate 
houses and educational institutions 
who have all provided monetary aid. 

Foremo.st among these is the Bri¬ 
tish Deputy High Commission 
which donat^ Rs 7 lakh for the 
building. In fact, the deputy hi^ 
commissioner in eastern India, 
A.B.N. Morey, has been associated 
with the project since its embryonic 
stage. For Morey, who inaugurated 
the new building and christened it 
^Nibedita’ (the e^icated one), it was 
U special moment to see his dream-^ 
pncgectcome tru<^ just days before his 
Dehure In ea&terhimliaeame to anend. 

Donations to the CHC poured in 
Mvend quarters^ with hearten¬ 
ing spontaneity. fUkhi Satfcar, ebafr- 


Panih, the additional district magistrate. 
The army had to be deployed in both the 
districts to combat the crisis. 

And even as the flood waters were 
sweeping through Malda and Murshida¬ 
bad, heavy erosion caused by the Ganga 
and the Padma added to the crisis. The 
Padma too was flowing way above the 
EDL and the two rivers came perilously 
close to each other. While earlier the dis¬ 
tance between the Ganga and the Padma 
used to be something like 15 kms, the 
two rivers had come within 1.34 kms of 
each other during these monsoons. 

The full impon of the floods was 
certainly not lost on the Left Front 
government. Both the state irrigation 
minister, Naren Dey, and the state agri¬ 
culture marketing minister, Birendra 
Maitra, described the floods in Malda 
and Murshidabad as "devastating". 

According to stale government offici¬ 
als, the floods have caused an estimated 
damage of Rs 418 crore and the relief 
and rehabilitation programmes would 
cost nothing less than Rs 309 crore. 

But the relief and rehabilitation work 
was slow to take off even as lakhs of 
people waited in the flooded villages of 
Malda and Murshidabad — without 
food, shelter or medicines. As public out- 

person, Indian Chamber of Commer¬ 
ce (ICC), donated Rs 1 lakh on behalf 
of the ICC. 'The new building is a 
beautiful shell rn which the heart 
and soul needs to be awakened," said 
a visibly impressed Sarkar. The Japa¬ 
nese consul-general, who was also 
present at the function, promised to 
supply the necessary equipnient at 
the centre. Even Dilip Das, who 
supervised the construction work, 
made a hefty donation. 

Indeed, the scene at the inaugural 
function of the CHC complex looked 
like a happy dlj^ting ground of 
people from diverse backgtYHinds 
and cultures. Df Sisir Bose welcom¬ 
ed multinadonal endeavour for 
the iDtegratipu of the h^kapped 
into rnmnstteam society". 

WhicJi is soim^ng the CHC, 
with ctmsitteriB^iuppcMrt^i^^ com- 
pas^onaie cilji^ens And ins(ttmjon$ > 
ahke, is aU iet ^ addeve. So, all, 
those who thd Kuheli Deb-, 
nath and her wete^dren of 
a lesser CRkI, would do well to thitik 

agdti, : V . - 



rage over the delay in supplies reaching 
the flood-hit districts grew, locals and 
Congress leaders took to the streets to 
protest governmental apathy. This forc¬ 
ed finance minister Asim Dasgupta to 
take the matter into his own hands. "This 
is a natural calamity and political consi¬ 
derations will not be allowed to disrupt 
relief work," he told Sunday. 

And the state administration was giv¬ 
en a boost by Prime Minister H.D. Ekvc 
Gowda’s visit to the flood-hit areas on 
20 September. Gowda, who made an 
aerial survey of Malda and Murshida¬ 
bad, sanctioned Rs 25 crore as immedia¬ 
te central aid to flood-victims. 

Representatives of both the ruling 
Left Front and the Opposition Congres- 
s(I) handed over separate memoran¬ 
dums to the PM, urging him to take 



CENTRAL AID: Deve Gowda in Malda 

steps lo tackle floods in Bengal. 
Gowda announced that a permanent anti¬ 
erosion and anti-flood programme for 
Malda and Murshidabad would be 
drawn up and implemented by the Plann¬ 
ing Commission very soon. The Prime 
Minister made it clear that the stop-gap 
arrangement for tackling floods and ero¬ 
sion should now give way to a more orde¬ 
red, permanent programme not only in 
West Bengal but aJ.so in Bihar, Oris.sa, 
Andhra Pradesh and Rajasthan. 

Far removed from the political play¬ 
ground of Calcutta or Delhi, the flood- 
ravaged villager of Malda and Murshida¬ 
bad is trying desperately to get back on 
his feet. "Why can’t the government 
take some permanent steps to check the 
recurrent floods instead of spending a 
few crorcs every year?" demands a dejec¬ 
ted farmer in Malda. "This way, nothing 
is achieved. The government continues 
to waste so much money and we conti¬ 
nue to live in dread of the next 
monsoon." • 

B0mi/MMmsndMui9hltUmd 
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ARIES 


(2! March-20 April) 

S lay away from people 
who take too many 
chances. Look after your 
family funds. Don’t let a 
partner out of your sight if 
there is money to be handled 
and part of it is yours. 
Someone you love can be in 
a mess and you find it 
difficult to lend help. Be 
optimistic. Don’t waste 
money. 

TAURUS 


(21 April 20 May) 

T ake positive steps to 
make yourself 
understood. Reliable 
.support can come from a 
publisher or a public 
relations person. Look for a 
wider market if you have a 
talent to sell. A visit to a 
close relative can be 
reassuring. Travel problems 
can occur if there are any 
lapses in arrangements. 

GEMINI 


(2! May~20June) 

T here can be an 
opportunity in a 
roundabout way. So, while 
things may look rough from 
one angle, you will find that 
something happens to ease 
the strain. Someone wishing 
to remain anonymous may 
send you a present. There 
could be a move afoot to 
boost your personal 
resources. 

CANCER 


(2/June-20 July) 

D O not rush anything. 

Business can be very 
heavy and responsibilities 
may crowd in upon you. 
Don’t take risks with 
company funds. A 
time-limit may be imposed 
on you. Personal pleasures 
may have to be foregone to 
achieve professional 
excellence. 


KUSUM BHANDARI 
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LEO 


(2! July-20 August) 

T he love of someone 
special should help you 
overcome all hitches: don’t 
lose contact here. It is an 
excellent time for 
entertaining at home if you 
are to further a good cause or 
to take another step along the 
road to marriage. A reliable 
source may let you down 
regarding some vital 
information. 


LIBRA 


(21 Septemljer-20 October) 

S tudies can be 

interrupted. An early 
break will possibly throw 
your arrangements out of 
gear. Too much may be 
expected from a welfare 
person who is truly 
overworked. Make a clear 
case if you have something 
to say though you are bound 
to upset someone. 



VIRGO 


(21 August-20 September) 

A problem may be on 
hand: don’t be too hasty 
about solving it. Private 
advice you receive is not 
reliable and you could go off 
on the wrong track. A sharp 
letter received can come as a 
shock. An examination can 
be preponed and you may 
feel you cannot manage. 


SCORPIO 


(21 Octoher-20 November) 

T ime is not in your favour. 

Officials can slow you 
down. Travelling will be 
tedious because of delays. 
Parental disagreement 
seems possible though you 
may wonder why you are 
being challenged. In some 
ways you may appear to be 
missing the boat. 


I SAGITTARIUS 


(21 November-20 December) 

Y our public image should 
be safeguarded. Some 
unfriendly folks may not 
agree with what you are 
trying to achieve. Take note 
of the quiet people in the 
background who are 
completely on your side and 
don’t lose faith in them. The 
approaching break should 
keep you in good spirits. 

CAPRICORN 


(2! December-20 January) 

Ji friendship could be put 
#%at risk. This is 
something that could grieve 
you .so you must not jump to 
conclusions. If someone is 
going off, be good enough to 
wave farewell. Later in the 
week, you stand a good 
chance of meeting sociable 
friends. Neighbours are 
active by way of 
entertainment. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

S omeone will show love 
in a practical way with a 
special gift. You must try to 
keep things as a surprise for 
later on in the week, but you 
can expect someone to jump 
the gun. A relationship can 
be prospering. Soon you 
may be considering a change 
of status. It is a bit early as 
yet, so relax. 


PISCES 


(2/ February‘20 March) 

S omething decisive has 
to be done about a 
relationship. Social 
engagements may have to be 
altered. Don’t leave matters 
as they arei be motivated by 
material considerations for 
once. Put up with a problem 
just to keep the peace. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


Tlieliii|NirlaiM0 
of being Sangma 

■ Hasn't any asttologar 
jmdicted tite rise and 
riseofP.A. Sangma? Central 
Hall is full of speculation 
about Sangtna’ssoaring futu¬ 
re, the Young Turks in 
the Congress — when 
they’re not promoting them¬ 
selves — are saying what an 
ideal CPP leader Sangma 
would make. 

Even Tariq Anwar, who 
has a special relationship 
with Congress president Sita- 
ram Kesri, has acknowledg¬ 
ed that it would be good for 
India if the Congress project¬ 
ed an MP from the no^-east 
as a CPP chief. The thought 
is not far from anyone’s 
mind that the CPP chief 
would also be a shadow 
ftittje Minister. 


PJi. tangnia: Um n«w OPP 

allton 

Sangma is responding to 
these overtures and has 
announced that MPs must 
think of supporting a nation¬ 
al government. Ottvnrs, not 
he, are suggesting that he 
head it as a leader of the secu¬ 
lar forcM. Hb is quite pc^u- 
lar among the MPs. Most 
pec^le remember him for his 
fiery defence of his right to 
abandon khadi as the uni¬ 
form of the politician, 
■because, it is expmive to. 
buy and maintain.' 

Sangma may have cqiened. 
the door for die entry the 
Congress into the UnUed 
Fkmitt. Cesngressmen see ^ 


HEARD IN THE PETROLEUM 
MINISTRY 

If Ramw Plllal had Invantad hla 
harbal patrol last yaar, Satlsh 
Shamia would probably hava cut 
him up and aoM shares to tha 
public as part of hla dlscrotkNiaiy 
quota. 

A BUREAUCRAT 



as the painless remte to j<dn- 
ing the government. 


flMniiffilifigoii 

tlibwall 

■ The BJP seems to be 
conhised about what 
itwiuits. 

In the Erst {^^of Itscani- 
paign in Uttar Pnid^ the 
posters put up by the ptoty 
projected corruption as die 
main electoral issue. Accor¬ 
dingly, photographs of 
Kalyan Singh as the harbin¬ 
ger of kalyan raj (beneficial 
rule) were plaster^ all over 


I UP. Smiling out of the post¬ 
ers was dso Atal Behmi 
Vajpayee. 

At that point do one noti¬ 
ced. But in the last phase of 
the campaign, when Adva- 
ni’s photographs began 
appearing on the posters, it 
suddenly struck everyone 
thht he hadn't been there at 
all in the earlier posters. 

Maybe, it is a coincidence 
diat the court ordered a stay 
cn the L,K. Advani trial only 
whim dto'UP campaign was 
well under way. But workers 
have noted diat Advani was 
nowhere in evidence when 
the park's iHunpaign prant 
.was corruption. 


C H E C K - L. I S T 


Some significant Assembly by-elections 

■ RlliaR The Navi Nagar b^tection Is important 
becautoftisabmtionoftf»Rji^i[ua<KIlhtMtdtapoiik(rt 
bofot# of (wmw thM hdidaM Siofud an^ 

being centaatn}, iHnongotm,tvAftand Me^ Singh, 
die most notorious Rajput of the state. 


■ Ortum A drought la rag^ In the state but the 
ministers are all busy with tqf-Bieettons. Never has hunger 
been used more blatantly for poUticking. The Cuttack 
l^-election is the one repatying most attention because of 
rninistwialcafflpaioding. .. 


1 


■ IkaiuullHHK ThjS Jminihifflu seat Is being contested 
by the son of Sisram Ola, ^ has jumped ship to join the 
United Front. Only two t^ilections are being held in the 
state. 


AUilb$tudents Union (AASU)iS 
afltl^lt^(A6P) about whefherto 


paitiolminlltoiriMiioh Butter gieCofigreto.et 
.^bneefeiNioRilsirmiii^ 


Unhappy 

■ Narain Outt Tiwari 
and Aijun Singh 
might have sung hosannas at 
Kesri’s announcement dut 
, the Congress(I) must belxh 
me one Itu:^ iuq]fiy;faoiitiy^ 
again with att those Mhdrig' i 
ed frmn it. returning to me! 
f!d4..But dto ypungerp^^ 
in Congtess(T) ate not at iifi 





^gjj^b^.by-elecgon. 


miMnig 

happy at the prospect of the 
reuition. 

First, Anil Shostri, a for¬ 
mer ministtt (he was with 
V.P. Singh) wrote to N.p. 
Tiwari matog it clear d^. 
he would never go back to 
the Crmgress and the peopto; 
it belongs to now. Now, 
Rangarajao Kumars- 
mangaltott has wad toat dnwe 
is no question of letuming to 
the party where only die top 
man has changed—(he rest' 
of the party ermtinues as 
before. - 

Quite wlK^ : KnmAto- 
mangalam wi^lsjnpt dear. 
But the ^ Cop- 

gres$(T) is n()w hejing flee¬ 
ted to acladi between die old 
and die young in dw party. 
The Young Turks whoseem- 
ed to have miasteied ^ 
secret of eternal ;^omh ^ 
now trying to remind Arjiih 
Singh that returning to die 
Congress will yield nothing/ 
It is now headed by a ttun 
who said about Aijun Singh; 
once: ’drive the nail.in 
head and it will coiiie oufas a. 
screw’, • 
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DIARY 


Imagft 

maniigeineiit 

■ Deve Gowda might 
not be particularly 
woiried about publicity. But 
dMfe is one man in the 
^vcroment who is taking 
eveiv (wportunity to get as 
imitmo/itashecan. 

Barlier, the foreign mini¬ 
s' would not take joumal- 
bn Junkets when he went 
tbroad, because austerity 


kN.iq|ral:Mlii«MM» 

ownMKS 

measures were in force. The 
argument was that most new¬ 
spaper houses or TV outfits 
were quite capable of pay¬ 
ing for their reporters. 

However, this seems to 
have changed now, ,for jour¬ 
nalists are globb-trotting 
wid) the minister, with the 
foreign ministry picking up 
the bills. The bigge.st benefi¬ 
ciary of this is, of course, 
I.K. Gujral about whom lyri¬ 
cal stories are appearing eve- 
lywbere, praising his extraor- 
dinaty diplomatic skills. 

For a man who was pluck¬ 
ed firom retired obscurity by 
V,P, Singh and made foreign 
minister, Gujrafs diploma- 
tit; .coup was to clasp Sad- 
diun Hussein in a bear-hug at 
a time when it was clear to all 
thq^ war was going to break 
out in the Gulf. His display 
of Section for Husain egm- 
ndtted India to one direction 
in foreign policy when the 
piilf Ww was declared. 

That was in the past This 
time around, Gqjral is taking 
no diaocos. Reporters have 



HEARD AT THE CBI 
HEADQUARTERS 

If the Supreme Court keep* up this 
assault, the World Wlldlifo FUnd 
will have to intorvono on bohalf of 
TIgorJogInder. 

A DIG AFTER THE SUPREME COURT PULLED 
UP CBI DIRECTOR. JOGINDER SINGH 


been to Kathmandu to record refugees has been resolved 
his brilliance in solving the in one fell stroke, and m 


Mahakali river water sha¬ 
ring, to Dhaka where the 
problem of Bangladeshi 


Singapore and New Yoric- 
Tbe Prime Minister 
should learn a thing or two 


FAMOUS FEUDS 


Margaret Alva versus Najma Heptullah 

■ How it all bogan: No ons really knows. Both women 
have been involved in Congress politics, specifically 
women's issues. They were both admirers of Indira 
Gandhi. But the ascendancy of Rajiv Qandhi intensified 
rivalry, especially when Alva became a minister in the Rajiv 
Gandhi government while Heptullah was only a party 
general secretary. 

■ Tho braaking point: Heptullah got the deputy 
chairmanship of the Rajya Sabha and used one term to 
make friends in the House. This helped her In her bid for a 
second term which her party didn’t particularly want, but 
which was supported by V.P. Singh. 

Alva told people Heptullah hadn’t helped the Congress in 
the Rajya Sabha at all. But the fact of the matter was, 
Heptullah now had more admirers in Parliament than Alva. 

■ In Parllamont: This was Heptullah's playfield. By 
the time Narasimha Rao came to power and Alva got a 
chance to become minister, Heptullah had already 
established herself. And in the Rajya Sabha, AlvaVrould 
have to refer to Heptullah as ’Madam’ while the latter would 
sometimes use her powers to cut Alva short in mid-speech. 

■ In thn party: Alva told people that she was such a 
senior leader in the party but she had been humiliated—by 
being given only minister of state rank. Though she was 
minister for the entire five-year tenure of Narasimha Rao, 
towards the end she was overtaken by youngsters such as 
Matang Singh. 

You could ask why she felt Heptullah was responsible 
for all this. Probably because Heptutlab never failed to' 
point out to colleagues solicitously how ‘poor Margaret’ 
was being cut to size—especially during the women's 
conference in Beijing where Heptullah went as leader of the 
delegation white as minister, Alva was sent only for a day. 

■ What thay «qr to MMli oMiwr Mmr: They 
greet each other warmly and exchange compitmenis about 
their saris. But both know what the other Is saying. ■ 


from his ministor. Someti¬ 
mes it pays to be ymt own 
PRO. 


Cliangeofttyl» 

■ Sitaram Kesri is tak¬ 
ing bis job as paity pre- 
rideat seriously. 'The Con¬ 
gress office at Akbstr 
Road has been spruced op. 
Meetings are held every day,. 
Joint secretaries can actually 
be found in their offices. 
And volunteers in the office 
are all wearing unifornK 
with Gandhi topis. 

Kesri is present in the ofH- 
ce every day at 4 pm. He is 
easily available to all Con- 
gres.s workers. He has only 
one stipulation while talking 
to workers: he tells them 
they should not complain 
against others while talking 
to him — they should only 
talk about the work they are 
doing. 



gNanmi KMri: nMMRg « 

dUTwaivM 

"For 30 years I have sur- 
I vived on doing chugff (t<^-, 
ing tales)," he told one wor¬ 
ker who looked abashed, 
‘"^ease don’t toll me siwut 
what othen are not (NhlL 
Tell me about what you are 
‘Wng," . 

So it is not only the ofi^. 
which has beeo'transfcNrnwd, 
For a man wbo-has.surviv^ 
on this kind of j^liticjt, k'ip 
quite a change for .Ifoaif, . 
too. • 
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WPIL Limited (formerly known as Worthington Pump India Ltd), 
rededirates itself to the cause of total customer satisfaction on the day 
of adoption of its new name. The Company has to its credit a rich 
experience of over 40 years in designing, developing, manufacturing, 
erecting, commissioning and servicing of Pumps. It now consolidates all 
Its past developments earned out, either with the help of erstwhile foreign 
collaborators such as JOHNSTON PUMPS for Vertical Turbines, HAYWARD 
TAYLOR for Submersibles and WORTHINGTON for Horizontals: or with 
the inhouse R4D recognised by the Ministry of 
Science & Technology, Government of India, into one 
strong brand - WPIL. 

WPIL limited shall now offer System Engineering 
and complete solutions to all kinds of water and 
waste water handling and transportation needs. 



WPIL limited 

8 A.J.C. Bose Road, Calcutta 700 017 
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the battle, but he*s bound to 
bounce back. 

True, Rao was forced to 
step down as the party presi¬ 
dent. But then, Sitaram Kesri 
is only an interim president 
and should nothing come out 
of the cases against the for¬ 
mer Prime Minister, Rao can 
contest the organisational 
polls once again. And who 
knows, he may emerge as the 
winner. 

But it's true that Rao has 
made far too many enemies 
within his party during his 
tenure as the Prime Minister. 
And many of them like N.D. 
Tiwari and P. Chidambaram 
have valid reasons to hate 
Rao. But Rao just doesn't 
seem to care for what others 
feel about him and even 
today, he feels that he has 
done nothing wrong. 

Sahell Guha, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 

■ At last the CBI has nailed 
P. V. Narasimha Rao. Or has 
it? 

The cover story details the 


NafMlmlui Rao; will tho CBI got Mm? 





Missing the 
target 

I t is true that Narasimha 
Rao is facing the worst cri¬ 
sis of his life, but then he is a 
great survivor and is sure to 
survive this one loo {The 
target, 6—12 October). 

Rao needn't worry about 
going to jail; even today, he 
is far too powerful and has 
many influential friends in 
political circles. The noose 
may lighten, he may be humi¬ 
liated, he may be wounded in 


cases against the former 
Prime Minister. The CBI 
reportedly has documents to 
book Rao in at least two of 
them: St Kitts and the Lakhu- 
bhai Pathak cheating case. 
The agency has moved the 
courts and the lower court 
has even issued non-bailable 
arrest warrants against Nara¬ 
simha Rao. 

But that's all the CBI has 
done. Somehow, the great 
survivor of Indian politics 
manages to keep out of jail. 
Rao may be the target of the 
investigating agency and 
Congress dissidents but I am 
sure they will never be able 
to get him. That’s the enigma 
called Narasimha Rao. 
Maheah MotwanI, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 

It pays to be 
secular! 

V ir Sanghvi has raised a 
very relevant question 
in his column, Ayodha 
revisited (29 September—5 
October). Whether BJP 
leader Atal Behari Vajpayee 
will have the guts to con¬ 
demn the VHP for raking up 
the Kashi and Mathura 
issues. 

While Kashi and Mathura 
are high on the priority list of 
the VHP, they do not feature 
on the BJP’s scheme of 
things. At least not till now. 
But then, this has been an old 
ploy with the BJP. The 
columnist hits the nail on the 
head when he says that "the 
VHP raises the issue, the 
BJP distances itself from the 
demands and then when the 
time is right, makes the issue 
its own". The Babri Masjid 
episode is a case in point. 

But the demolition of the 
mosque at Ayodhya has 
taught the BJP some lessons. 
The average Hindu was 
shocked by the incident and 
drifted away from the BJP. 
Perhaps Vajpayee has realis¬ 
ed that it pays to be secular in 
India if his party is to survive 
and do well. 



AtM BMiari V^payM: 
waUcIng a tlghtfop# 


But does he have the cour¬ 
age to criticise the VHP and 
its programmes? Only time 
will tell. 

Mahesh tnderSharma, New 
Delhi 


The view from 
the Valley 


T he Deve Gowda govern¬ 
ment should be congratu¬ 
lated for allowing such 
human rights organisations 
like Amnesty International 
io\is\Xlnd\a(Openingup, 1 
—7 September). 

And Amnesty deserves to 
be patted on the back for 
drawing attention to human 
rights violations by Kashmi¬ 
ri militants. There was a time 
when Amnesty believed that 
the militants could do no 
wrong and that the Indian 
Army operating in Kashmir 
was at fault. But the wide¬ 
spread violence perpetrated 
by the militants and the fact 
that some 3,00,000 Kashmi¬ 
ri Hindus were driven out of 
the Valley forced Amnesty 
to change its opinion. 

Previously, Amnesty had 
been influenced by motivat¬ 
ed reports of alleged human 
rights violations by the Indi¬ 
an Army. But after coming 
to India and seeing the truth 
for themselves, they have 
realised that the militants 
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have "cominitted grave 
human rights abuses, includ¬ 
ing deliberate and arbitrary 
killings of civilians and 
hostage-taking". 

So long, international opi¬ 
nion about Kashmir was 
biased. But thanks to the poli¬ 
cy of the present government 
of allowing international 
agencies to visit the Valley, 
that is no longer the case. 

The people of India are grate¬ 
ful to Prime Minister Deve 
Gowda. 

N. Lakshml, Chatput(Mmln»f 

Reviving the 
Congress 

S itaram Kesri’s decision 
to Unite and rule (6 — 

12 October) the party is a wel¬ 
come change from Narasim- 
ha Rao’s style of function¬ 
ing. Kesri’s predecessor fir¬ 
mly believed in the principle 
‘divide and rule’. In the pro¬ 
cess, he had destroyed the 
Congress party. 

The Rao era is over and 
the Congress now has a presi¬ 
dent who is a veteran politici¬ 
an and has a clean image. 
And he happens to be the con¬ 
sensus choice of all the 
camps in the paity. 

Kesri’s biggest asset is his 
clean image. He has been the 
Congress treasurer for over 
one-and-a-half decades, but 
never was he accused of mak¬ 
ing money. Crores of rupees 

SItanim Kesri: h# can do K 


must have passed through 
his hands but there are no 
allegations of financial 
bungling against him. 

But just a clean image 
won’t do. The challenges 
before Kesri are many. Dur¬ 
ing Rao’sTenure, several 
senior party leaders had left 
the Congress to float their 
own parties. 

Kesri’s priority would 
be to unite the party and get 
ail Congressmen under one 
banner. Only then will the 
Congress be able to take on a 
combined Opposition. 

Sunil Mehta, Ahmedebed 
(Gujeret) 

■ Rajiv Shukla has rightly 
pointed out in the ^icle. The 
new boss (6—12 October), 
thatoneshouldnotundcrestima 
tc the new Congress presi¬ 
dent, Sitaram Kesri. 

After all, Kesri is no green¬ 
horn and has survived many 
a split in the Congress. 

What’s more, Sitaram Kesri 
has always managed to be in 
the good books of all those 
who have been at the helm of 
the party. 

But Kesri’s .strongest 
point is his clean image in 
these days of scams. Anc' as 
the author points out, K- si i 
is not a stop gap arran 
ment; he is here to str 
quite some time. And 
should be good news for the 
Congress. 

Sunite Gette, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 
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Give them their 
due _ 

I t’s high time someone 
spoke out against our poli¬ 
ticians for messing around 
with the army (/n the line of 
fire, 6— 12 October). 


ourpolltlelaiM 

Since Independence, our 
army has fought three wars, 
and in all of them (barring 
the 1 962 war with China) 
armed forces personnel have 
done the country proud. Yet, 
our politicians have always 
given them a raw deal. 

We have had several def- 
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ence ministers* but none of 
them except Jagjivan Ram* 
has paid much attention to 
the services. On the contra¬ 
ry, they have only paid lip- 
service to our commanders. 

But this state of affai rs can¬ 
not go on for long. I only 
hope that defence minister 
Mulayam Singh Yadav pro¬ 
ves to be different from his 
predecessors and docs some¬ 
thing concrete for the brave 
Jboys of our country. 

Ashok Malhotra, New Delhi 

SlngMng 
different tunes 


I t is clear from the cover 
story that Ajit Singh is the 
sort of politician who 
changes parties more often 
than he changes his shirt 
(Jahsetter, 22 — 28 
September). 

For someone who has jum¬ 
ped as many as seven parlies 
during the last ten years, no 
one was surprised when 
Singh quit the Congress to 
join hands with Mahendra 
Singh Tikait. Yes, some of 
his supporters draw compari¬ 
sons with Elizabeth Taylor 
— who married several 
times—but then, each time 
the short-lived marriage 
brought her fortunes. In Ajit 
Singh's case, however, every 
change has spelt doom for 
the party he has joined. 

Never mind the silly paral¬ 
lel. Singh should be asham¬ 
ed of himself. But it says 
something about what Indi¬ 
an politics has come to mean 
today that Ajit Singh has pro¬ 
spered and, if all goes well, 
may even land himself a 
ministerial berth. 

I feel that, to a large 
extent, Narasimha Rao is to 
be blamed for his policy of 
‘purchasing’ or ‘hiring’ Ajit 
Singh and his small group 
and giving undue importan¬ 
ce to this flip^op politician. 
One can only hope that Jats 
of UP realise that a leader 
like Ajit Singh can hardly 





The Krlshm^anmasthan at Mathura: Ayodhya ravisitaefl 


serve their interests because 
the only interest he knows is 
his own. 

U.S. Iyer, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 

Gathering storm 

I t seems the sangh parivar 
isn’t satisfied by destroy¬ 
ing the Babri Masjid. Once 
again, Hindu fundamental¬ 
ists are craving for blood. 
And this time, they have turn¬ 
ed their attention towards 
Krishnajanmasthan (Desti¬ 
nation: Mathura, 6 —12 
October). 

According to the Vishwa 


Hindu Parishad (VHP) 
leadership, the birthplace of 
Krishna lies buried under the 
Idgah at Mathura. The VHP 
now wants the mosque at 
Mathura demolished. Inler- 
e.stingly, the plot they’ve 
hatched is not very different 
from the one that led to the 
destruction of the Babri Mas¬ 
jid. The VHP has already 
started campaigning and is 
'trying to whip up Hindu 
sentiments. 

And going by the nature 
of things, it is only a matter 
of time before the Hindus 
start responding to such a 
campaign. The government 
should immediately take 
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note of the situation before it 
is loo late. After all. such bla¬ 
tantly communal campaigns 
are bound to increase the 
divide between the Hindus 
and the Muslims. It seems 
we haven’t learnt any les¬ 
sons from Ayodhya. 

Ravi Verma, Mathura (Uttar 
Pradesh) 


Wrong priorities 

A nyone committed to 
democracy must have 
been shocked by the recent 
political developments in 
Gujarat (House in disarray, 
29 September—5 October). 
The article portrayed the 
chaos, but it ignored two 
important issues that need to 
be highlighted. 

One: two days prior to the 
convening of the Assembly, 
Speaker Harishchandra 
Patel died. Decency demand¬ 
ed that on the first day of the 
Assembly session, a condol¬ 
ence resolution be passed. 
This is a convention even if 
an ordinary member of the 
House dies. But Suresh 
Mehta brushed aside this 
convention and pressed for 
the motion of confidence to 
be taken up first. 

Secondly, how did the 
BJP allow Harishchandra 
Patel to continue as the Spea¬ 
ker, when it was well known 
that he was incapable of dis¬ 
charging such duties ? 

But then, democratic 
norms have taken a backseat 
in Indian politics. Selfish 
interests have taken their 
place. 

Ramesh Jain, Ahmedabad 
(Qu/arat) 


As the offices ofAnanda 
Bazar Patrika Ltd will 
remain closed between 19 
and 21 October, 1996, on 
account ofDurga Puja, 
there will be no issue of 
Sunday dated 27 October 
—2 November, 1996, 

—Editor 
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COUNTERPOINT 


VIR SANGHVI 


Demeaning 

Hinduism 


The campaign against Husain makes every 
Hindu feel small 


' - Tm not going to 

bore you with the 
traditional liberal 
case for M.F. 
Husain and his 
paintings of Indian 
goddesses. By 
now. we all know 
that the paintings 
are not obscene — 
nudity is not the same as vulgarity — 
and are unlikely to cause offence to any* 
body except perhaps for those 
VHP/Shiv Sena members who believe 
that the approved dress code for heaven 
is khaki knickers. 

As for the arguments for freedom of 
artistic expression etc., we*ve been 
through all that loo often before. All you 
need do is dig out any of the articles that 
my colleagues and I have written about 
The Satanic Verses over the last five 
years. Substitute ‘painting' for ‘book' 
and ‘Husain' for ‘Rushdie' and the case 
remains the same. 

My point this week is entirely diffe¬ 
rent. I object to what the Shiv Sena and 
the sangh parivar are doing not because 
Tm a liberal (any liberal whoexpects bet¬ 
ter from this lot must be an idiot) but 
because I'm a Hindu. 

It is difficult to say this without sound¬ 
ing politically incorrect: but there is no 
doubt that in some deep, almost subcon¬ 
scious sense, we Hindus regard our¬ 
selves as being followers of the world’s 
greatest religion. It isn't Just that Hindu¬ 
ism predates Christianity by thousands 
of years (and Christianity predates 
Islam) or that its essential themes of the 
primacy of the soul and the universality 
of creation are far more complex than 
the our-messiah-showed-the-way 
approach of most other religions. 

It is more that Hinduism — despite 
such medieval developments as the 
caste system—remains an individualis- 


I tic religion. We are content to let each 
other be. There is no crusading church, 
there are no mad mullahs, and there is no 
hysterical clergy to lay down the law. 
Our beliefs are personal, not 
congregational. 

With the individual approach comes a 
certain kind of tolerance. It is almost a 
truism to say that the reason why India 
remains one of the few populous 
democracies in the Third World is 
because it is largely Hindu. Democracy 
is abqut tolerance, about respecting the 
other person’s right to be and to believe. 
Hinduism is about the same things. 

The greatness of the Hindu approach 
is that it can shape a secular political 
tradition without narrowing its scope. 
What could have been more Hindu than 
Gandhiji's movement? And yet. there 
was not a single element of sectarianism 
or communalism in his appeal. 

When he died it was because of 
narrow-minded Hindus who objected to 
this absence of sectarianism. Neverthe¬ 
less. with his last words — Hay Ram, 
Hay Ram — he affirmed his faith in the 
greater Hindu tradition. 

I t is no secret that there have always 
been those — followers of the Hindu 
Mahasabha or Nathuram Godse. for 
example—who reject the tolerance and 
individualism of Hinduism and want it 
to take on a narrower, more militaristic 
form. 

Six years ago. Dr Karan Singh memo¬ 
rably described the organised hysteria of 
the anti-Babri Masjid movement as an 
example of the semitisation of Hin¬ 
duism. It is one of the lasting ironies of 
sectarian conflict in this country that 
many of those who attack Islam regret 
only that Hinduism is not more like 
Islam itself. 

There is a reason for this. An organis¬ 
ed religion, with a clergy or a church. 
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also lends itself more to political organi¬ 
sation. It was easy enough for Iran’s 
Shia mullahs to make themselves the 
focus of opposition to the Shah. And in 
Northern Ireland, the division between 
the Catholic and Protestant churches has 
made it easier for the political battle to 
be conducted. 

Hinduism is more complex. In the 
1940s, a section ot India’s Muslims 
chose the Muslim League and eventual¬ 
ly, the Islamic state of Pakistan. The Hin¬ 
dus stuck with the Congress which pro¬ 
mised a secular state in which Hindus 
and Muslims would be equal. 

This has been a matter of lasting 
regret for the BJP. As a Hindu party it 
should always be in power in a country 
where Hindus are in a majority. But Hin¬ 
dus vote as Indians, not as Hindus. Some 
of us may vote for the BJP, others may 
not; it is not, in any sense, the natural par¬ 
ty of government. 


to be known as Mahmud the Idol Brea¬ 
ker. By demolishing the Babri Mauid, 
the BJP demonstrated how removed its 
understanding of Hinduism was from 
the reality. And it has taken the party 
years to recover. 

The Shiv Sena and the sangh parivar 
are now repeating that mistake. First of 
all, Hindus are not offended by the 
notion that their gods and goddesses 
might sometimes be portrayed nude and 
there are centuries of temple art to prove 
it. 

Secondly, it is against every principle 
of religious tolerance to persecute a man 
for a work of artistic merit that he has pro¬ 
duced in response to a creative impulse. 
Muslims used as justification, Rush¬ 
die’s statement that he was trying to 
shock. Husain has never tried to give reli¬ 
gious offence. 

Thirdly, the Rushdie and Nasreen 
affairs were seen by Muslims as intra- 


It is against every principle of religious tolerance to persecute a 
man for a work of artistic merit. Muslims used as justification, 
Rushdie's statement that he was trying to shock. Husain has never 
tried to give religious offence 



As politically incorrect as this may 
sound, there is no doubt that many Hin¬ 
dus reacted to The Satanic Verses agita¬ 
tion by saying, "Oh god! Those fanatical 
Muslims are at it again." The patronis¬ 
ing response was occasioned by the 
certainty that Hindus would never beha¬ 
ve in this manner. 

Similarly, wh6n Ayatollah Khomeini 
issued his fatwa against Salman Rushdie 
or when Taslima Nasreen had to flee 
Bangladesh, Hindus clucked their 
tongues superiorly. In India, they said, 
Hindus would never use the power of 
the state to impose religious judgement 
on other people. 

Well, think again! 

T he single-biggest miscalculation by 
the BJP over the last decade has been 
its belief that everybody who regarded 
the Babri Masjid as a symbol of pseudo¬ 
secularism or minority appeasement 
would rejoice when it was pulled down. 

In fact, Hindus reacted with 
revulsion, shame and horror. The 
destruction of other people’s idols or 
places of worship has never been part of 
the Hindu tradition. There are no cru¬ 
sades in our history; no kings who want 


Islam matters. It wasn’t much of a defen¬ 
ce but the persecutors did nevertheless 
claim that they were acting within their 
own community. They were not forcing 
Hindus to accept some standard of Isla¬ 
mic correctness. 

Even this defence is not available to 
the Shiv Sena. They arc using an alleged 
offence to Hindu sensibilities to perse¬ 
cute a Muslim. What could be more 
medieval? 

And finally, the confusion between 
religion and the state is something that 
all Hindus are unhappy about. When we 
opted for a secular polity in 1947, wc did 
not desire a situation in which some 
khaki-knickered buffoon misused the 
power of the state to persecute non- 
Hindus in the name of our religion. 

So, forget about all the liberal 
arguments. Of course, the campaign 
against Husain goes against the prin¬ 
ciples of freedom of expression, etc. But 
that’s self-evident. 

The real problem is that it also goes 
against the principles of Hinduism. It is 
a campaign that tramples over thou¬ 
sands of years of tradition. And it is a 
campaign that makes every Hindu feel 
small and demeaned. • 
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MILESTONES 


SIGHTg SOUND 


iU>PCHirriO:M.N. 

V^ikatachaliah, former 
Chief Justice of Supreme 
Court, as the next 
Chairman of the National 
Human Rights 
Commission. He will 
succeed Justice 
Ranganath Mishra. 

AWARDIDttoVikram 
Chandra and Rohinton 
Mistry, the 

Commonwealth Writers’ 
Prize. 

RISIONIOtOmarAli. 
veteran CPI leader from 
West Bengal, from the 
primary membership of 
the party, on 8 October. 


mOUCTID: 

Manmohan Singh, 
former Union finance 



mfhister, into the 
Congress Working 
Committee, on 6 October. 


SWOmilNtFarooq 

Abdullah, National 
Conference leader, as 
chief minister of Jammu 
andKa,shmir,on9 
October. 

TWTIDt successfully, 
a one>tonne cryogenic 
rocket engine, at ISRO’s 
UtjoidPn^Ision 
Systems Centre 
Fa(^itiM,|d 
IVbthbntba^, on 7 
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■ I am the full-fl'rdged president. 1 am not an interim president. 

SiTARAM Kesri, Congress president, clarifying hispodlion in the parly 

■ The need of the hour is value-based politics and in that direction the leadership should be 
transparent and accountable. 

RAJESH Pilot. Congress leader 

■ Why should Hnfluence or hamper the probe? It was I who unearthed the racket in the animal 
husbandry department and booked the offenders. 

LALOO Prasad YADAV, Bihar chief minister 


■ Mr Deve Gowda^s life is entrapped in two 
parrots—Mr Narasimha Rao and Mr 
Laloo Prasad Yadav. He can neither save 
them nor hang them. 

SHATRUGHAN Sin ha. film star-tumed-BJP 
politician 

■ The enemy has not died yet. Wc have to be cautious about their conspiracies. 

F A.ROOQ Abdullah, J&K chief minister 

■ Am I repititive? I think this accusation is getting repititive. 

A.R. R E H M A N, music composer, replying to charges that his music is getting monotonous 



. ^ already been married off six times. The day I really get married, no one will take me 

PmDl one seriously. 

oflheMc^the 

S^yingji^ to wra M a D H U R I D l X I T. /Hm actress 

tltoYiciiSiftOKMs,0D6 

October, hi JaUantihar. . 
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Winning With Technology 



Gives your car that advantage 


Automotive engine technologies are constantly changing The 
trend is towards smaller engines which deliver more power but rev 
faster and run hotter This puts more stress on the engine as well 
as its lubricant. 

Keeping pace with these new technologies, Castrol now 
introduces Castrol GTX Extra-a vastly superior multigrade engine 
oil meeting API SG specifications. For increased resistance to 
thermal and viscosity breakdown and better protection for your car 
engine- Castrol GTX Extra, with enhanced liquid engineering. 

The specially imported base oils, selected additive package and 
20W/50 viscometrics of Castrol GTX Extra give your engine the 
extra advantage in the dusty, hot, Indian driving conditions. 


Castrol OTX extra often: 

• Exceptional engine protection and 
cleanliness 

• Longer engine life 

• Smooth, noiseless running 

• Reduced oil thickening 

• Increased resistance to thermal and 
viscosity breakdown 

• Excellent resistance to low temperature 
sludge formation 

In short, Castrol GTX Extra is recommended for 

'Extra' ordinary performance in all Indian 

and imported cars. 
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CAUGHT 
IN THE 
CROSSFIRE 


Tiger Joginder becomes everybody *s 
whipping boy 


CBI DIRECTOR JOGINDER SINGH 

sensed the mood as he sal down to have 
lunch with his colleagues on Tuesday, 8 
October. 

Newspapers had reported that morn¬ 
ing how the Patna High Court had slapp¬ 
ed around the CBI chief by refusing to 
acknowledge his authority. The order 
directed his juniors to report to the court 
rather than to Singh. The charge was that 
Joginder Singh had tampered with evid¬ 
ence and was trying to influence the cour¬ 
se of investigations into the fodder scam 
involving Bihar chief minister Laloo 
Prasad Yadav. So serious was the CBI 


The CBI headquarters in Delhi; 
(facing page) Joginder Singh: under 
pressure 



director’s ‘misdemeanour’ that the spe¬ 
culation was when he would quit, not 
whether he would quit. 

At first, Singh talked tough. 'T respect 
the honourable court," he told Sunday 
soon after the order was delivered. "But 
I am the director and I have to take the 
whole team along. I am responsible for 
everything that goes on in the CBI. Let 
there be no mistake about that." 

However, at lunch the next day, his 
shoulders seemed to sag a little. "If they 
want to demolish every institution, 
what’s to stop them," he declared. His 
lunch companions looked down and star¬ 
ed stolidly into their paranthas and 
dahi. It was not the CBI’s finest hour. 

The Patna High Court's order was 
significant on several counts. 

• It was an indictment of the way the 
CBI is run, as an adjunct of the ruling 
party. 

• It was a comment on the delays the 
CBI causes in investigation by creating 
bureaucratic logjams because of lack of 
internal communication. 

• Possibly for the first time, the court 
highlighted that it considered CBI, the 
organisation, as distinct from its director. 

This was what was causing disquiet. 
When someone sits down to write a his¬ 
tory of India’s premier investigating 
agency. 1995-’96 will be recorded as the 
years of the CBI’s lowest ebb: in terms 
of its authority, its credibility, its morale. 

All this was discussed when Joginder 
Singh met Prime Minister H.D. Deve 
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Gowda after the Patna High Court 
stricture. 

U.N. Biswas, the CBI joint director in 
Patna handling the fodder scam, had Just 
then stood up in court and disclaimed 
the ‘official’ CBI report {see box). The 
fuming CBI director told Deve Gowda 
that the situation was becoming intolera¬ 
ble. "Not only am 1 being kicked around 
by the courts, now even my own officers 
are turning against me. 1 cannot 
continue." 

But the Prime Mini.sler told Joginder 
Singh he would take fare of matters and 
would he please go back to work. Assur¬ 
ed of the ftime Minister’s complete sup¬ 
port, Joginder went back mollified. But 
the state of peace was not to last long. On 
7 October, the Patna High Court let out 
its ire on the CBI director, accusing 


it is running on headless. Joginder Singh 
is not making any mark in the bureau at 
all." 

While that may be a bit of an exaggera¬ 
tion, what is true is that there are some 
cases that the CBI director simply 
refuses to look at. For instance, when (he 
new JMM team went to the director to 
ask for some clarifications, a sulking 
Joginder Singh is believed to have told 
them, "Don’t talk to me. Now you aic 
officers of the court. If you talk to me the 
courts will unnecessarily pull me up 
again. But after all this is over, then you 
will have to call me again Then wc will 
talk," 

The JMM team tried lo mollify him 
by saying (hat they would seek a clarifi¬ 
cation from the court on whether they 
could report to their diicctor. But when 


they did seek a clarification, the court 
told them curtly that clarifications, if 
any, would be given only at the next hea¬ 
ring scheduled for 17 October. 

T his stale of affairs — where the CBI 
director him.sclf docs not know what 
is going on in his bureau — has to do 
almost equally with the politics of the 
day, the courts and Joginder Singh 
himself. 

The situation is best characterised in 
the fodder scam case and the debate it 
has thrown up. The facts of the case 
were simple (.see box) in that U.N. 
Biswas had filed a report; the director 
had asked to have a look at it; disagreed 
with the report and got a junior officer, 
also involved in the investigations, to 
file another report. 


him of not only tamper¬ 
ing with the fodder scam 
report but of even attemp¬ 
ting lo ".scuttle the investi¬ 
gations" and said that 
Joginder’s behaviour tan- 
tamounted to contempt of 
court. 

There it was: another 
pulling up by the courts 
and the CBI director went 
into sulking again. 

T hat to a large extent, 
describes the CBI 
director’s state of mind 
and the situation in the 
bureau. 

It began with the Supre¬ 
me Court taking over the 
Havala case and forcing 
the CBI in its investiga¬ 
tions. But then, that was 
just one case and the man 
in the hot seat was Vijaya 
Rama Rao. All said and 



done, Rama Rao’s credentials as an 
investigator were never under question, 
nor was his intelligence. 

Joginder Singh is a very different man 
altogether. Even Vijaya Rama Rao, who 
could withstand a great deal of pressure, 
showed signs of fatigue during the end 
of his tenure. And it doesn’t surprise any¬ 
one very much that Singh has been find¬ 
ing the going tough from the very first 
day. 

"To give him credit," says a CBI offi¬ 
cer, "Joginder Singh’s initial transfer 
policy seemed like a very intelligent 
piece of work. But since then, he only 
seems to be getting kicked around from 
one court to the other. As for the bureau, 


After the Patna High Court 
stricture, a fuming CBI 
directortoM Deve Gowda 
(above) that the sitiiation 
was becoming Intolerable. 
"Not only am I being kicked 
around ky the courts, now 
even my own officers are 
turning against me" 


After the severe strictures passed 
against Joginder Singh on this issue, the 
CBI has filed a special leave petition 
(SLP) in the Supreme Court. Their argu¬ 
ment basically is: 

• Thai the Patna High Court ha.s interfer¬ 
ed with the command structure of the 
CBI and the CBI statutes which say that 
an investigating officer must be guided 
by his superiors on matters relating to a 
case. 

• The Patna High Court is overstepping 
its brief. 

The que.stion, therefore, is one of how 
autonomous is the CBI structure and 
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SLEUTH-WATCH 


The CBI teams and the cases 
they are handling 


In recent times, courts have hcf^un 
to directly incorporate some Ctil 
officers or teams as ''officers of the 
court" who are to report to the court 
directly. The fear is that 
invesfif^ations are he in ft tampeted 
with and that evidence unearthed in 
each case depends directly on the 
composition of the invest it^ating 
team. So, hen 's a run-down on the 
teams investigating some important 
(Uses: 

THE JMM BRIB ERY CASE 
Old team 

Joint director: Copal Achar>'a 
DIG: Salim Ali 
SP: Anin Sinha 

New team 

Special director: r.c. Sharma 

Joint director: Juspal Singh 

DIG: Sahsh Chandra 

SP: Vivek Johari 

SP: Arun Sinha (co-opted by the 

court from the old tcatn for the sake 

of continuity) 


ST KHTS (chaif|e>sheeted) 

Special diroctor: R.c. Sharma 
Joint diroctor: Copal Acharya 
IHQ:N.R. Wasan 

LAKHUBHAIPATHAK 
CHEATING CASE 

Special director: R.c. Shanna 
Joint director: Anand Kumar 
DIG: Satish Chandra 
SP: Rajesh Ranjan 

THE UREA SCAM 

Joint director: n.p. Singh 
ON): Anand Kumar 

THE SUKH RAM CASE 

Joint direCtOR Copal Acharya 
DIG: S.K. Upadhyaya 
SP: H.S. Sandhu 

THEHAVAU^GASES 

Since many c^$e-$heets have 
already been laJcT. Ite case re.sts 
largely with the court. 




whether the courts 
arc ^oing overboard m 
their enthusiasm for pur¬ 
suing political cases. 

Says Ved Marwuh, for¬ 
mer police commissioner 
and now a fellow^ at the 
Centre for Policy Resear¬ 
ch, "Courts can never 
become a substitute for 
the investigating agenc¬ 
ies for a long lime. This 
so-called judicial activ¬ 
ism is not really sorting 
out problems. Some 
court now has some time 
to pursue a particular 
case, but what happens in 
the long run?" 

But, he says, "The role 
of a supervising officer is 
to guide investigations in 
a belter direction — giv¬ 
en'his greater investiga¬ 
tive experience and know¬ 
ledge. His role is not to 
suppros evidence. If that 
is being done, it is entire¬ 
ly illegal." 

But that is exactly the 
line that the courts arc 
taking. The Patna High 
Court has directly charg¬ 
ed the CBI director of try¬ 
ing to "scuttle an inve.sli- 
gaiion" and no charge can 
be more serious than that. 

They have therefore now asked the fod¬ 
der scam team to directly report to the 
court — making them ‘officers’ of the 
court — and not to their director. This 
unusual situation — in which the CBI 
director is left out in the cold in his own 
agency’s investigations—is what Jogin- 
der wSingh is appealing against. 

But Joginder Singh's SLP in the 
Supreme Court is at best a tricky thing. 
For one, the Supreme Court had itself 
directed the Patna High Court to supervi¬ 
se the fodder scam investigations in the 
interests of fair play. The reasoning was 
that many of the ruling party politicians, 
including chief minister Laloo Prasad 
Yadav, could be among the accused and 
an impartial agency — like the Patna 
High Court — was necessiiry. Clearly, 
the CBI’s impartiality was already in 
question when the Supreme Court pass¬ 
ed that order. 

In addition, says a CBI officer, "All 
the Supreme Court has to do is to ques¬ 
tion the clerks and typists at Delhi to find 
out that the report has been written here 



and Joginder Singh could he in the dock." 

But even if the CBI director chose to 
completely overlook Biswas' report and 
get a new report written in Delhi by a 
junior officer, wasn’t he well within his- 
rights? He IS, after all, the bureau’s 
director. 

But that is a point of view not many 
people agree with. As one lawyer put it, 
"The CBI’s greatest advantage is not so 
much its investigative capabilities. 
Often, the local police know a lot more 
and can produce better results. The 
CBI’s advantage was that it was suppos¬ 
ed to be an impartial body. If an investi¬ 
gating officer made a report, his senior 
had a right to disagree with it in writing. 
His senior could in turn agree with the 
investigating officer. But it was ail 
there, on paper. Reports weren’t suppos¬ 
ed to be either destroyed or tampered 
with." 

I 

W hichever way the case turns out 
legally, the ‘on paper’ policy was 
one that even Joginder Singh under- 
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Even Vijaya Rama 
Rao (left), who 
couldwith^nda 


pressure, showed 
signs of fatigue 
during the end of 
his tenure. And it 
doesn’t surprise 
anyonethat 
Joginder Singh 
has been finding 


from the veiy first 
day 


stO(xl from the very beginning. The 
most recent example of this is what hap¬ 
pened when Sri Kumar, the officer 
handling the St Kitts case, was transferr¬ 
ed out. Before leaving, Kumar made a 


note on the file saying he believed there 
was enough evidence to file a charge- 
sheet against former Prime Minister 
P.V. Narasimha Rao. When the file 
went to special director R.C. Shamia, he 


disagreed with Kumar’s analysis and 
made a note to that effect on the file. 

And this time when the file went to 
Joginder Singh, he simply sent it for 
legal opinion; he was told that the case 
wasn’t very strong but they could afford 
to take a chance at filing the charge- 
sheet and finally, a charge-sheet was 
filed. 

Besides, says an officer, ’’The CBI is a 
fact-finding body. The investigating 
officer has to present his facts on paper, 
his analysis based on the facts and if his 
case is not strong, it gets thrown out. The 
CBI is not a political organisation where 
a consensus decision has to be taken on 
what is correct to put on record and what 
is not. ’ 

That may or may not be an extremist 
position to take but irrespective of the 
opinions of different officers, the fact 
was that the ‘on paper’ policy ensured 

Ved Marwah: "courts can never 
become a substitute for the 
Investigating agencies" 
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The taming of the tiger 

CBIjoint director UM Biswas tells JoginderSingh where to get off 


I t’s the stuff courtnwm dramas are 
made of. On 4 October, the Patna 
High Court Bench waited with some 
expectancy for CBI joint director 
U.N. Biswas' report on the Rs 950 
crore fodder scam. Biswas came to 
the court in time, presented an offici¬ 
al CBI report to the court but quietly 
stood up to say, "My lord, though it 
has my signature on it, this is not my 
report.” He produced another sheaf 
of papers from his briefcase to 
announce, "This, my lord, is my 
report." 

There wjis uproar in the stands. 
The Bench was confused. Why were 
there two reports? And why was a 
CBI joint director diitclaiming his 
own organisation’s report that 
he himself had signed 
and presented to the 
court? 

What happened was 
simple enough. The case 
was being handled by 
Biswas in his capacity as 
joint director of the CBI 
for the region, and also on 
.specific court instruc¬ 
tions. Biswas is an IC- 
level officer. His Junior 
in the investigations is a 
DIG called Ranjit Sinha. 

(Sinha had earlier given 
in writing that he was 
reluctant to be part of the 
investigations as it 
involved a lot of politicia¬ 
ns from his home state, 
but finally agreed to join 
in.) 

As Biswas began writing his 
report on the fodder scam naming a 
number of politicians including 
Bihar chief minister Laloo Prasad 
Yadav, Sinha panicked. He is said to 
have called up Joginder Singh and 
told, him about the Biswas report. 
The CBI director immediately sent a 
fax messa^ to Biswas, asking him to 
send the to him for ‘vetting’ 

Biswas coit^eted the report, along 
with his ant^^s, and stmt it to head¬ 
quarters. Joginder Singh.saw 


the report, he broke out into a sWt^. 

This case has particular importan¬ 
ce. Unlike all tlw other high-{m^ 
cases the CBI is handling diese diQrs. 
this is the only one directly connect¬ 
ed to the party in power—the Janata 
Dal—andiispresidcmt—LalooPra- 
sad Yadav. Aiul for Deve Gowda, to 
invite Udoo’s wraft is to invite dte 
fallofhisgovenmi^t. \ 

Biwm says that on 22 Septenaher, 
he reemved instructions-Aom h^*^' 
quarters that the scam "should deal 
mdi only the facts. There should be 
no analysis of the evidence". But 
Biswas had vidated that ordeT and 
his report contained a clear analysis 
of the con^racy to embezzle money 



The report pnpaitd by 
U.N.Bi8mliadiMtoii|ir 
^totheCBIdireclMrr 
ithadabobeeii*rell^ 
byhhiitothetttliiitiltait 
ttwasmepi^Ue 

nvIRlieeilCiPl 


ftom the animal husbandry depart¬ 
ment since 1989. 

So die CBI director tSfUed Biswas’ 
junior—Bai^t Siidia—and asked 
hhn to fly straight down to Delhi. 
Sinha arrived and it was jh Ddhi that 
he sat and dictated the new rqxMTt. In 
a way, this was die first breach of 
command structures. By rights, if the 
diieetdr' liad:.]^mbl<m^ udth dip 
B»wn report, fe should have prilled 
^iswas toDe|U ^ sought his clarifi- 
ertioos. To eidi in bis junior officer, 
show him his superior's report and 
ask him to rewrite it, was completely 
unpiecedmted. 

In any case, the Sinha report yas 
nuodtod "official" and sent to Biswas 
in Patna for his signature. 
The joint director fumed 
and fretted, when he saw 
I die ‘vetted’ version of his 
|teport. But be had no 
'option. He signed die 
Sinha report and placed it 
before the Patna Hi^ 
Court. But Biswas is 
known for both his 
integrity and his stub- 
botnness. His ‘sense of 
dln:^iine* only went so 
ftr and on 40ctbber, he 
voiced his complaint 
before die Patna High 
Oouit. 

'When the judges com¬ 
pared die two rqiorts, 
they found the Sinha 
e^iort'merely contained 
fte dmalls of routine 
Uivesdirtdons a job 
dMf PaUM poBce could iMve done. 
But CBI invertigatbns are supposed 
to be different from routine police 
cases in that they are expected to go 
than die frimt-mert tounenr^ 
conafdmcy briiind a case. That is 
idto whm the.iple of the politician 

COIMSht. 

' The Sinha r^iort was conqilet^y 
siteat on die conspincy angle.. The 
com found die two ic{^ dlflb^ 
m "tenor and cmuttttt” and were told 
.by Biswas ^ not a ungje line Aom 
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his original report bid bem 

This inforiated (be judges/ By 
Stqxeme Cotut oidws, the fodder 
scam investigatians had been fdaced 
mi dff the "ovntdi ctmtrd and suiter' 
vision of tbe Oi^ Jttsrice of the 
Patna Hi^ Court". Tbe investigtt* 
ing officer — in diis case U.N. 
Biswas — was supposed to report 
directly to the onirt and not fo the 
CBI director. 

In reality, the Biswas report had 
not only gone to the CBl director, it 
had also been ‘vetted* by bun to die 
extent that it was tmrecognisable 


transparency. Everything was there on 
file, including disagreements. 

But that is one thing Joginder Singh 
will find difficult to claim in the Biswas 
episode. He could simply have disagre¬ 
ed with Biswas’ analysis or method of 
investigation and given his reasons on 
paper. If Biswas was convinced, he 
might even have modified his report. 
But Joginder Singh may find it difficult 
to explain the complete suppression of 
the Biswas report. The CBI director has 
already been accused of contempt by the 
Patna High Court and he is taking a very 
difficult gamble with the Supreme 
Court. If the apex court were to uphold 



B ut how long will Joginder Singh 
sulk? How far can the judiciary real¬ 
ly push? And how much is Judicial inter¬ 
vention really going to help? 

Says Marwah, "Perhaps the kind of 
judicial activism we are seeing now is 
inevitable till the executive (meaning 
politicians) decides to shake itself and 
get its act together. The truth is that 
investigating agencies can be absolutely 
blunted, specially at the state level. 
Right now it looks like there is no option 
but a push by the judiciary. But in the 
long run, what happens to the CBI? You 
could end up discrediting an organisa¬ 
tion to which there is no substitute." 





fttHU the cniginat. Fuming with 
ang(»^. Justices S.N. JhaandS J. Mtric- 
hopacttiyay observed th^ the CBI 
(Erector may have ev^ rigfo to etht 
Biswts’ rqwrt but "it is anodier riling 
to withhold whole of it” and dimged 
that the CBI directoa bad not fri¬ 
ed to ”interfete witbthe investigation 
but fdso to seutrie k*. The an^ 
judges finally observed. "The a^on 
of ^director ver^ptima fade on 
coiHc^ of cottrt...The director 
owes an exidanaridn to this court.” 

Jt^uder^n^baspow fileda^* 
(riiri teavep^rion in die 

me Coifft i^akitst riie Paii^ High 
Court order widch indue to be taken 
up on 24 October. Chi that verdict 
may rest rite fine of riie (fitechM'of the 
C»I.* 


Laioo Prasad Yadav: named In the Biswas report 


the Patna court’s ruling, the director 
could be in some very real trouble. 

But the Palna High Court is not alone 
in cutting the CBI director out of the 
information loop. He got more or less 
the same treatment by the Delhi High 
Court in the JMM case. Irritated by the 
continuous delays in the filing of the 
CBI report, the court finally articulated 
its exasperation when Singh scrapped 
the old team and constituted an entirely 
new team to investigate the case. 

Though the Delhi High Court passed 
some very caustic reports on the investi¬ 
gation, it spared the director. However, 
it went on to make three members of the 
JMM team "officers of the court" includ¬ 
ing Vivek Johari and Arun Sinha. 

Thus, the director’s aversion to "offi¬ 
cers of the court". 


Besides, few people realise that all the 
politically-sensitive cases currently hitt¬ 
ing the headlines have been either push¬ 
ed by the courts (Havala, fodder...) or 
come up because of public interest litiga¬ 
tions (Chandra Swami, St Kitts, 
JMM...). In none of these cases has the 
CBI taken the first step. The implica¬ 
tions of this, are important. 

Says a former (TBI officer, "This is 
not the end of the road for any politician. 
Sure, some of them will be charge- 
sheeted, go to jail for a while, but will 
they ever be convicted ? Not likely." 

Another former CBI officer has a 
slightly more peculiar way of looking at 
things. He says, "They did a very smart 
thing by filing the Havala charge-sheets 
under pressure of the court. Whatever 
happens, the CBI comes out on top. If 
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_T he three scams _ 

And how the CBl has tried to scuttle the investigations 


■■■here is a method to the madness. 

ICBI officers say sitting on an 
investigation, then tiying to scuttle it 
and finally, trying to remove the 
officer in charge is beginning to 
show a pattern. Here is a 
comparison of three cases: 

THEMAVAU CASE: The Jain diary 
was confiscated in May 1991 but no 
charge-sheets against either the Jains 
or the politicians listed were filed till 
January this year. 

Even after the case broke, Sunil 


Jain's confession naming Narasimha 
Rao as one of the recipients was 


hidden. 


It came to light when CBI officer 
Amod Kanth let it be known that he 


had been transferred for pursuing die 
lain confession too closely. 


they manage to get conviction, they can 
claim credit for good investigation. If 
they don’t gel conviction, they can 
blame the courts for hurrying them up to 
a charge-sheet when they didn’t have 
enough evidence.” 

To an extent, the signs are already 
showing. While other, newer, cases hit 
the headlines, Havala has gone into the 
background. After many months, the 
Supreme Couil on 2 September express¬ 
ed dissatisfaclitm with the Havala 
investigations but was mollified with 
verbal assurances from Joginder Singh. 
The Supreme Court Bench of Justice 
J.S. Verina, S.P Bharucha and S.C. Sen 
observed, 'The CBI director assures us 
of better results in response to our expres¬ 
sing dissatisfaction with the progress 
shown by the agency...In view of the 
solemn assurance given by Mr (Jogm- 
der) Singh...nothing more needs to be 
said at this stage.” 

Compare this with the heat in the 
Havala case in January and February 
this year, or the heat on the other cases 
being recently taken up. 


Jogimtor Singh: pullnd up by 
the courts 


THE JHARKHAND CASE: Broke in a 
Kota newspaper last year, Came into 
the open in Delhi this February. CBI 
stubbornly refused to file 
charge-sheets against any politicians 
other than the four JMM MPs. 

Even after it was forced to file a 
more complete FIR, it sat tight on the 
testimony of Harcharan Lai, till a 
new team followed it up. 

Oneoftheofficers—AmnSinha 
—who was given transfer orders by 
the CBI on grounds of jeopardising 



the case, has now been made "an 
officer of the court" by the Delhi 
High Court. 

THE FODDER SCAM: Brokea very 
long time ago. Things began to move 
only after the Supreme Court asked 
the Patna High Court to directly 
supervi.se the case being investigated 
by the CBL 

So far, only the small fry have 
been named. Laloo Prasad Yadav 
and Ram Lakhan Singh Yadav have 
been kept out. Though that situation 
may change soon. 

The court this time directly 
accused CBl chief Joginder Singh of 
trying to scuttle the investigation by 
tampering with the report of joint 
director U.N, Biswas. ♦ 


Finally, you can’t beat an investigat¬ 
ing agency on its own grounds, irrespec¬ 
tive of how much pressure is applied, as 
Marwah says, "An investigating agency 
has enormous amounts of discretions: 
which cases to pursue, which noi; which 
leads to pursue, which to ignore; which 
witness testimonies to include in the 
case diary, whal to leave out.” Botlomli- 
nc; you can lead a horse to the water but... 

The only answer according to Mar¬ 
wah is not to make the CBI autonomous, 
but to insulate it from the day-to-day pre¬ 
ssures of politicians in power. There is 
now an increasing demand to make the 
CBI director’s appointment subject to 
approval by a committee comprising the 
Prime Minister, the leader of the Opposi- 
lion, the chief justices of the High Court 
or the Supreme Court and perhaps the 
chairman of the (JPSC to ensure his non¬ 
partisanship. Also, a more firm tenure 
could spare the director the effort of run¬ 
ning up and down to save his job. 

But as long as CBI directors are 
appointed in the image of their Prime j 
Ministers, the politics of investigation 
will continue to hit the headlines. • 
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Clo s er to the truth 

At last, the CBl identifies the source from where the money came in 

the JMM bribery case 


n September — after seven 
months of investigating the Jhark¬ 
hand Mukli MorchaKJMM)^affair 
— the CBI had only two things to 
show for its efforts, first, it had 
found where the four JMM MPs had 
housed the money (at Delhi’s Naoroji 
Nagar branch of the Punjab National 

Bank) and it had establi- - 

shed that this money did 
not belong to the parly. 

The first ‘discovery’ 
came from a straightfor¬ 
ward confession. The 
Maharashtra PCC chief. 

Sushi I Kumar Shinde, 
had introduced the four 
JMM MPs — . Shibu 
Soren, Siiraj Mandaf 
Simon Marandi and Shai- 
lendra Mahato — to the 
bank in August 1993 and 
four private bank I 
accounts were opened in 
their name. But this much 
Mahato had been willing 
to st>eak about in Febru¬ 
ary itself, when he brief-, 
cd the press about the 
whole affair in the BJP 
party office. 

The second ‘discove¬ 
ry’ was largely due to the 
income-tax authorities. 

After a public interest liti¬ 
gation (PIL) on 22 
February by the Rashtriya Mukti Mor- 
cha, the Supreme Court asked the CBI to 
file an FIR and present it to the Delhi 
court. When the FIR was first filed, the 
Delhi court threw it out in disgust, accus¬ 
ing the CBI of ’’deliberately filing a 
weak FIR that would be thrown out by 
the magistrates”. 

The Delhi Fligh Court also asked the 
CBI to name Narasimha Rao and others 
in the FIR instead of just naming the four 
JMM MPs. The CBI pleaded against 
this in the Supreme Court but when the 
plea was thrown out, Rao and others 
found their names in the FIR. 

But while the CBI was being pursued 


by the courts, the income-tax depart¬ 
ment had begun investigations of its 
own on the bribe money. The JMM MPs 
had produced about a dozen chanda 
books with only the counterfoils left, 
showing that the money had been collec¬ 
ted as donations from party supporters 
between 1991 and 1992. They also pro- 



(Clockwise from top) Suraj Mandal, 
Shibu Soren and Shallendra Mahato: 
the noose tightens 

duced minutes of a meeting in 1992 that 
had authori.scd them to bank the money 
in their private bank accounts 
A team of H’ and CBI officers then 
went to Patna and located the press that 
had printed the chanda books. They 
found that the books had been printed 
only in 1995—not 1991, as the dates on 
the counterfoils showed. They also 
found that the chanda slips had not been 
tom off one by one, but that each book 
had neatly been cut all the way. The con- 


clusnon was unequivocal: the ‘dona¬ 
tions* were an attempt at fabricating 
evidence. 

On the night of 5 September, the CBI 
charge-sheeted the four JMM MPs and 
raided their houses in Delhi, Ranchi, 
Patna, Dhanbad and Jamshedpur. The 
four MPs were arrested. Forced by the 
courts, the CBI also 
went to interrogate Rao 
who refused to answer a 
written questionnaire and 
the gist of his 45-minute 
oral statement was; (a) 
Ask Kesri, he is the trea¬ 
surer and (b) I have the 
right to remain silent. 

That was that. The 
courts had been pushing 
the CBI to present a final 
report while the bureau 
kept asking for time. 
(The re|X)rt has not been 
presented to date.) Priva¬ 
tely, the CBI claimed it 
had reached a dead end 
and unless one of the four 
Jharkhand MPs agreed to 
confess, they might as 
well wind up the 
investigations. 

T hen, as if on cue, news 
leaked out that Shai- 
Icndra Mahato was will¬ 
ing to confess. His family 
was given security and it 
looked as if fireworks would fol¬ 
low. Reports began to appear on what 
Mahato had told the CBI,how the money 
had been paid, the leads available, etc. 
But then suddenly after being transferr¬ 
ed to judicial custody, Mahato asked 
"for more time to think” and when final¬ 
ly produced in court on 30 September, 
he accused CBI investigating officers of 
coercing him into making a statement. 

In the flurry of consternation that fol¬ 
lowed, no one really paid attention to 
why Mahato ’’needed time to think" — 
why would he need time if he had noth¬ 
ing to hide? Anyway, the court gave the 
CBI time till 4 October to gel its act togc- 
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then. The same day the bureau pul it on 
record that supenntendcnl ol police in 
the JMM case—Arun Sinha— hadjeo* 
pardised Ihc case and he was given trans¬ 
fer orders to Silchar. The rest ol the team 
was also reconstituted {see box.) 

This was the first hint ol trouble 

W hen on 4 Octobei, C'BI counsel 
Ciopal Subramanyani asked for 
adjournment till 7 October so that the 
new team could gel a little lime to get a 
grip on the case, the Delhi High Court 
agreed. Hut not without making some 
extremely caustic comments. When told 
about the constitution of the new learn 
Justices Y K. Sabharwal and D.K. Jain 
said, "Jt means something must have 
been jacking in the old team." 

The court also expiessed doubts over 
the manner in which the investigations 
were being conducted It said, "At the 
last heanng on 20 September, it was 
represenled that investigation is nearing 
completion. Today, it has been brought 
to our notice that a new team of officers 
to investigate and supervise was recent¬ 
ly constituted ..At this stage we refrain 
from expressing our opinion about the 
change of team ..But when investiga¬ 
tions were almost said to be nearing com¬ 
pletion, we arc far from satisfied with 
the manner and lime spent in the 
investigations." 

When Gopal Subramanyani asked for 
another two months for the new team to 
file Its report, the Bench was stinging in 
Its reaction: "Should wp take it that what 
has been done so far was a futile 
exercise'*" 

T he court may have been nearer to the 
(ruth than it imagined. Till Septem¬ 
ber end, all the CBl had was the trail 
after the money had reached the JMM 
MPs. At best, it could be an income-tax 
case. But the crux of the CBI case was to 
trace where the money had come from. 
About this, the CBI was apparently 
clueless. 

But not entirely. Sometime in August 
or September, a man called Harcharan 
Lai — a fonner Lodhi Hotel employee 
and a friend of the four MPs — had clai¬ 
med to be a witness to the transaction. 
He told the CBI that he, along with Adi 
Kesavalu (APCC treasurer and a 
Bangalore-based bottler). Vijay Handa 
(a Bangalore-based industrialist) and 
Prabhakar Rao, had gone to the Cla- 
ridges Hotel in a Maniti van, collected 
some money from there and deposited it 
at Suraj Mandal's house. 


He w'as extremely specific He told 
the CBI that the bags containing the 
money had airline tags on them and that 
Ihc money was in denominations of Rs 
5fX) with Canara Bank (Bangalore) slips. 

The earlier team is believed to have 
interrogaled Vi)ay Handa and claimed 
that Vijay Handa had denied ever being 
there. That pul Harcharan Lai’s testimo¬ 
ny in the wasiepaper basket. 

But this time, when the new team 
went to interrogate Vijay Handa again 



Satish Sharma’s farm and 
his houses were raided in 
Deihion 12 October. Over 
150 floppies have been 
seized from his house and 
the CBI hopes to And an 
answer to the questions as 
to where the money to bribe 
the MPs came from 


he IS reported to have corroborated eve¬ 
rything Lai said. 

So, who is lying? 

I n the last team, SP Arun Sinha had 
been accused of jeopardising the case 
and transferred. But that charge wea¬ 
kens considerably because the Delhi 
High Court made it a point to co-opt 
Sinha into the new team as a ‘continuity 
man’ for both investigations. The 
answer may then lie in the two witness 
testimonies. 


(Few people know that witness state¬ 
ments under Section 161 of the CrPc do 
flat have to be signed by the witness. The 
officer only has to read out to him and 
sign ROAC (Read Over and Acknow¬ 
ledged to be Correct.) Often, the witness 
may not even gel to see his own 
statement. 

In any case, with the new team has 
come a spate of confessions^ Harcharan 
Lal’jS testimony has been confirmed. Sur¬ 
aj Mandal’s cook is believed to have 
spoken about five people who came in 
two cars — a white Contessa and a white 
Ambassador — and left behind some 
money bags. And former petroleum 
minister Satish Sharma’ s personal assist¬ 
ant B.N. Safaya is believed to be singing 
like a canary. 

Just two weeks ago, the capital was 
full of rumours: there were at least five 
different versions of where the money 
had come from. Now, it appears that all 
of them may be true. Satish Sharma’s 
farm and his houses were raided in Delhi 
on 12 October along with raids on the 
premises of at least three industrialists 
— Venugopal Dhoot of Vidcocon 
Industries, Abhay Oswal and O.P. Jin- 
dal. Over 150 floppies have been seized 
from Satish Sharma’s house and the CBI 
hopes to find some confirmation of 
Safaya’s version on how the money 
came from the industrial houses and 
what was the quid pro quo offered to 
them. 

At the time of writing, other people 
were awaiting raids. 

Thus, in one month’s work, the new 
CBI team may have come up with at 
least three distinctly identifiable sources 
of money: 

• From Adi Kesavalu (APCC treasurer 
and Bangalore-based bottler). 

• From industrialists like Dhoot, Oswal 
and Jindal through Satish Sharma. 

• From a Delhi-based hotelier (but this 
may have been meant for Ajit Singh and 
Ram Lakhan Singh Yadav: the two 
other groups approached for saving the 
government). 

But even as of now, while there may 
be enough of a case to charge-sheet 
Satish Sharma, the CBI is still not sure if 
they will be able to get a conviction. 
More importantly, the trail is nowhere 
near reaching Rao. It is unlikely it ever 
will. • 
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RAJIV SHUKLA 


Money matters 

The finance ministry is working out a new income-tax plan 


■■|||||H||||a||| The finance minis- 
try 
ing 

new tax plan by 
"Ik || which the expemli- 
ture of an indivi- 
HUmP^ il dual, and not his 
income, will detcr- 
^ mine how much he 

I--1 has to pay tax to 

the Government of India. 

Sources m the department of revenue 
reveal that a change of approach has 
been necessiialcd by the gaping hx^pho- 
les of the present tax structure. It is learnt 
that the rinanee minister is also keen to 
preptire a simple income- 
tax law without the vari¬ 
ous complications of the 
present elaborate stucture. 

Under the existing sy.s- 
tem, taxes are levied on 
the ‘disclosed' income. It 
IS often seen that the 
expenditure incurred and 
the standard of living fol¬ 
lowed by a whole lot of 
individuals is completely 
out of proportion to the 
levels of income 
‘disclosed’. So, the new 
plan will be ba.sed on the 
monitoring of an indivi¬ 
dual’s expenditure, not 
his income. 

The new income-tax 
fomiula is being worked 
out by finance minister F. 

Chidambaram, along- 
with revenue secretary 
N K. Singh and chairman of the central 
board of direct taxes Govind Mishra. 
The objective of this formula is to bring 
more and more people into the tax net¬ 
work. It will generate additional reve¬ 
nue for the government as the number of 
taxpayers will rise. 

Under the new plan, the income-tax 
department will be collecting the details 
of individuafs expenditure such as tele¬ 
phone bills, hotel bills, air-travel expen¬ 
ses, house rent, car maintenance etc. The 


level of income lax will then be imposed 
on the basis of the sum total of these 
expenses. 

The finance ministry is also said to be 
toying with the idea of doing away with 
income, or, in this ca.se, expenditure 
slabs to determine income-tax 
payrnenis. Instead, a fixed and flat tax 
rate will be levied on individual expendi¬ 
ture. This will make the entire system 
more transparent. 

Meanwhile, the committee entrusted 
with the job of preparing the draft for a 
new income-tax plan has already started 
work. The first draft of the new JT struc¬ 


ture is scheduled to be released by the fin¬ 
ance mimsicr in January' 1997 for a 
public debate. And then, if everything 
goes accoiding to plan, the final version 
of the new IT formula will be tabled in 
Parliament in February. 

On another front. F. Chidambaram 
has drawn a lot of fiak for implementing 
MAT (minimum average tax). This has 
dealt a blow to the powcrtdl export 
lobby and several businessmen have 


revised their investment plan following 
the introduction of MAT. Industrialists 
are now wary of investing in new ventu¬ 
res and this is leading to a trend of reces¬ 
sion that colild be disastrous for the Indi¬ 
an economy. 

Dr Manmohan Singh has already criti¬ 
cised the imptxsiiion of the MAT. The 
former finance minister has suggested 
that instead of imposing MAT, the 
government should have withdrawn the 
concessions on exports. The man who 
set the process of economic liberalisa¬ 
tion in motion also feels that the United 
Front government should bring down 


the rate of interest on loans and should 
lift the subsidies on diesel and kerosene 
oil as these are consumed mainly in the 
urban areas. 

This is a crucial lime for P. Chidamba¬ 
ram as he might be called upon to pres¬ 
ent a new Budget after four-five months. 
And it will be interesting to .see how 
much attention the finance minister pays 
to Manmohan Singh’s suggestions; 
what he does with MAT; and how far he 
goes with his new income-tax plan. • 



Union finance 
minister P. 
Chidambaram is 
keen to devise a 
new tax 

structure. He is 
busy working 
out a formula by 
which the levei 
of taxation wiii 
be determined 
by individual 
expenditure, 
not income 
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Muddled mand 


Political parties try out desperate deals to resolve the imbroglio created by 

a hung Assembly in UP 

H m JjWeh jeet hhi hot bullying and bluster, midnight tiysts and ster was non-ncgotiable. 

* * jeet haiT said a angry MLAs herded as cattle. The scenario the Samajwadi Party 

Bharatiya Janata A government in UP — any govern- (SP) suggested was. anyone but 
Party worker dis- ment — ciin at best be a nominal one: for Mayawati as chief minister with 

IH pirilcdly. As it the Assembly election in the slate marks Mulayam Singh supporting from outsi- 


eh Jeet hhi hot 
jeet haiT said a 
Bharatiya Janata 
Party worker dis- 
IH piritcdly. As it 
became clear that the BJP was planning 
to stake its claim to form a minority 
government in Uttar Pradesh, the only 
preoccupation of MLAs from Uttar 
Pradesh, barely a week after winning, 
was to prevent another election. 

Never have the problems of manag¬ 
ing a hung Assembly been as difficult as 
in UP. After a week-long drama, in 
which former chief minister Mayawati 
was the principal protagonist, the situa¬ 
tion settled to an uneasy calm after she 
herself decided to bow out. The story of 
how the BJP came to occupy centre- 
stage again is a tale of unkepi alliances, 


bullying and bluster, midnight tiysts and 
angry MLAs herded as cattle. 

A government in UP — any govern¬ 
ment— Ccin at best be a nominal one: for 
the Assembly election in the state marks 
the end of politics and ideology. It is one 
more milestone in the state’s troubled 
recent history where people have return¬ 
ed to primordial, basic loyalties. UP has 
forgotten politics. 

All of last week, three scenarios for 
political parties in UP were being tossed 
about with one figure common to all 
three—Mayawati. 

The scenario Bahujan Samaj Party 
(BSP) suggested was: Mayawati as 
chief minister with the United Front (i.e. 
Mulayam Singh Yadav) supporting it 
from outside. Mayawati as chief mini¬ 


ster was non-ncgotiable. 

The scenario the Samajwadi Party 
(SP) suggested was. anyone but 
Mayawati as chief minister with 
Mulayam Singh supporting from outsi¬ 
de, as well as support from the United 
Front constituents. 

The scenario the BJP suggested was: 
either Mayawati as chief mini.stcr with 
the BJP joining the government; or the 
BJP attempting to form the government 
on its own with the help of AJit Singh 
and other Independents. 

In UP, the stand-off was both numeri¬ 
cal and political. Therefore, all the scena¬ 
rios ran aground. The centre of gravity 
was restored only after Kanshi Ram deci¬ 
ded that his party would not try to form 
the government, but would stay outside. 

How did this happen? 
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O n 9 October, there 
was jubilation in the 
BJP central office. The 
phone rang unceasingly 
from Lucknow, sweets 
were being distributed 
amid loud congratula¬ 
tions and Yashwant 
Sinha, party spokesman, 
said the party was confi¬ 
dent of forming the 
government. Others were 
callous. "Ajit Singh is so 
upset at the thought of see¬ 
ing Mayawati as chief 
minister, he will back us 
if we fall short of a few 
seats," sources in the cen¬ 
tral office said. 

By the evening the sce¬ 
nario had changed. Atal 
Bchari Vajpayee had left 
for Lucknow on 6 Octo¬ 
ber followed by Murli 


Missing the mark 

Why the BJP did so badly 


Ticks! distribution: 

More than a 100 sitting 
MLAs were denied tickets 
and new candidates 
nominated in their place. 
The local units of the 
party rose in rebellion 
against the Imposition. In 
some cases, the rebellion 
came to the surface: for 
example, Manju Singh 
won fromBalliaasarebel 
candidate after she was 
denied a ticket by the BJP. 

Organisational 
probioms: The party 
leadership is particularly 
worried about the low 
turnout, which it feels, 
went against the BJP. The 
booth-level workers of 
the party were not 
motivated enough to 
bring people out of their 
houses to vote, virhile the 
SP got Muslim votes, en 
MMtand the BSP cadres 
cams out in targe 
numterstovote. 


Wrong plank: The BJP 

didn’t project a single 
issue forcefully. First, 
there was some 
murmured talk of a 
temple. Then it became 
the question of stability 
for UP. Then it became 
corruption. But none of 
these issues jelled. Some 
in the party also feel that 
the party was relying too 
much on the sympathy 
wave after the 13-day 
government at the Centre 
and Vajpayee's emotional 
speech describing all the 
things the BJP could have 
done if it had got a 
fighting chance. But 
sources in the party said: 
"Speeches don’t win 
elections." 

Sabotage: There is not 
enough dear evidence of 
this yet, but KatrajM^hra 
told Sunday: "We loi^ 
eight to ten seats because 


Kaiithl Ram triad his best to Install 
Mayawati (far loft). At ono point, ho ovon 
gave tho Congross a 24-hottrdoadlino to 
bring tho UF round to moot his domond 

Manohar Joshi. On Uie night of 9 
October, the internal assessment of the 
party was that the party would be able to 
manage 190 seats in the Assembly 
When the tally halted at 175, it was clear 
that the party had done very badly and 
that there was no chance of reading a 
clear majority. L.K. Advani took a meet 
ing of office-bearers. After the meeting 
Yashwant Sinha commented wryly: 
"Our jharu was not enough to sweep 
UP." 

The scene shifted to Lucknow. 

The BJP sent Pramod Mahajan to 
Lucknow the same night. It was clear 
that the BJP could hope to form the 
government only if they had talks with 
the BSP and entered into some kind of a 
power-sharing arrangement. Precisely 
what this could be was uncibar, but 
Mahajan was considered the best person 
to strike a deal. 

However, the BJP had 
n’t reckoned with the res¬ 
ponse this would evoke. 
On the morning of 10 Oct¬ 
ober, Advani got a call 
from Sunder Singh Bhan- 
dari who told him he was 
totally opposed to any 
deals with the BSP. "We 
will look much more 
dignified if we take a prin¬ 
cipled decision to sit in 
the Opposition," said 
Bbandari. He could not 
be ignored — he was the 
party vice-president and 
in-charge of UP. 


Meanwhile, in Delhi 
the Congress held its own 
parleys with the United 
Front to resolve the UP 
crisis. H.D. Deve Gowda 
was faced with an intran¬ 
sigent Mulayam Singh, a 
recalcitrant Kanshi Ram 
and an equally tough- 
talking Congress. 

In his talks and during 
two short trips to Delhi, 
Mulayam Singh made it 
clear that what he wanted 
was the controlling share 
in the running of the UP 
government. "Mulayam 
has won 110 of the 134 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


A house divided 

Who wanted what in the BJP 


' Advani: Was associated only 
marginally with the UP elections. He 
stayed out of ticket distribution, did 
very little campaigning and kept his 
own counsel about what the party 
should do in the hung Assembly. 

Atal Bobarl Vajpayee: Was in charge 
of selection of candidates in central 
UP and Lucknow where the party did 
badly (those who wanted to taunt him 
reminded the parfy that Jagdish 
Mishra alias Balti Baba, some sort of 
tantric, was Vajpayee's choice. The 
seat was given to him Ignoring the 


tied a raakhim the wrist of thepbiir 
chief in UP, so Mishra felt that 6h| :. 
was under an obligation to help hint 
realise his ambition: of becoming 
deputy chief minister. Mishra was 
keen to support the BSP. 

Sunder Singh Bbandarl: The party 
vice-president and central party 
in-charge of UP stonewalled all the 
BJP’s attempts to go with the BSP. 
Announced that the party should sit in 
the Opposition and not even think 
about forming or helping the BSP to 
form a government in UP, because it 



Sunder Singh Bhandarl Kalraj Mishra L.K. Advaal 


representations of a sitting BJP MLA. had not been given that mandate. 

Balti Baba was thought to be a 

sure-shot winner. He lost badly). Mnrli Manohar Joshi: The BJP’s 
Therefore, Vajpayee felt he was former president felt strengthened 
obliged to listen rather than talk. because candidates in the 

Uttarakhand region (which the 
Kalyan Singh: Was vehemently swept) were selected by him. 
opposed to doing a deal with Opposed the BSP, though he is 

Mayawati, reminding partymen of the another one of Mayawati’s iaakhf ' 

BJP's experience the last time brothers, and told his par^ that dui' 

around. It was Singh who insisted till BJP should sit in the Opposition as . 

the very end that the BJP could form a the life of any government kr UP. 
government on its own with help would not be long, 

from Independents and others. 

Pramoil Mahajaa: Was flown in from 
Bhairon Singh Shekhawat: The Maharashtra where he was 
BJP’s answer to V.C. Shukla thought campaigning for by-electiona. Met ' 

his services would be required Mayawati in the dead of night at 

urgently In UP. When it seemed that Lucknow to discuss how the BJP 
the party was not interested in could help the BSP. But then, nothing 

supporting the BSP, he still urged the In Lucknow is a secret. I^tyan Sfhgh 
leadership to consider; there were was furious when he heard the 
many options still open. But on the meeting had taken place and Sunder . 
vrhole, he supported Pramod Singh Bhandari called the high . . 

Mahajan, who asserted that the party command and told them he w^' /.'• 

should support the BSP. against all such moves. Mahajan til 

really let the cat among the pigeons. 

Kairaj MMira: Mayawati had once And Bhandari is now no friend ofMSt '' 


seals won by the United Front. If the 
Janata Dal had not insisted on contesting 
165, he could have won many more. Out 
of 165, the JD has won just seven. How 
can we let him be bullied?" said a mini¬ 
ster in the Dcvc Gowda government. 

Mulayam's preoccupation was sim¬ 
ple: even assuming that he agreed to 
Mayawati’s candidature as chief mini¬ 
ster, with the United Front supporting 
from the outside, the first thing Mayawa¬ 
ti would do on assuming power would 
be to reopen the issue t)f the Ramesh 
Chandra report indicting Mulayam 
Singh for the Lucknow guest-house inci¬ 
dents. His friends said that this was unac¬ 
ceptable. "Mulayam would rather shave 
off his moustache than support Mayawa¬ 
ti," said sources in the Dal. 

For the BSP on the other hand, it was 
a matter of prestige. Kanshi Ram realis¬ 
ed that the BSP was the only group 
which was acceptable to all — not 
because of any high opinions of the 
BSP’s politics, but because it was best 
suited to all parlies ideologically. Kan¬ 
shi Ram told the Congress, his partner in 
the alliance, that they had better liaise 
with the United Front: otherwise the 
blame for letting the BJP form a govern¬ 
ment with the BSP’s support would 
come to the Congress. 

As the day wore on, Kanshi Ram 
began to make noises indicating that he 
would be more favourably disposed 
towards forming a government with the 
BJP’s support, rather than the UF’s. At a 
press conference in Lucknow, Mayawa¬ 
ti made all the appropriate anU-Muslim 
noises: "If we had got just ten percent of 
the Muslim votes in some areas, we 
would have got 40 per cent seats," said 
Mayawati, indicating the BSP had no 
obligation towards the Muslims. 

When Kanshi Ram was asked how he 
would justify a deal with the BJP to his 
Muslim supporters, he said: "Ask Buk¬ 
hari (the Shahi Imam of Delhi’s Jama 
Masjid whose son had campaigned for 
the BSP in the elections) how many 
votes he was able to get us in this 
election." 

Meanwhile, Devc Gowda, who was 
still trying to make some sense out of the 
politics in the UF, faced pressure from 
another quarter: the CPI(M). According 
to UF sources, the CPI(M), even more 
than Mulayam Singh, was anxious that 
the BJP and BSP do a deal which, the 
CPI(M) said would be mutually self- 
destructive for both. "For tlic BSP life 
begins and ends with Manuvad. Let the 
BJP try to form a government with BSP. 
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They will fight and kill 
each other/' said a sup¬ 
porter of Mulayam, spell¬ 
ing out the CPI(M) stand. 

Finally, Deve Gowda 
gave up trying to reconci¬ 
le all the interests authori¬ 
sing a three-member com¬ 
mittee with I.K. Gujral, 
among others, to resolve 
the UP tangle. He flew 
off to Bangalore in dis¬ 
gust (the by-elections 
were on in Karnataka) 
and told colleagues there 
was nothing more to say 
on UP. 

Kanshi Ram tried 
every trick in the book to 
install Mayawati and to 
make it l(X)k like a humili¬ 
ation of Miilayam Singh. 

First, he told the Con¬ 
gress he was giving them 
24 hours to pressurise the 
UF to support Mayawati. Then he exten¬ 
ded the lime-Iimit by another 24 hours. 

However, things came to a head on 14 
October. Kanshi Ram had a long meet¬ 
ing with Sitaram Kesri and announced 
that the BSP was going to sit in the Oppo¬ 
sition — that it would have nothing to do 
either with communal or feudal forces 
— code words for the BJP and the 
United Front. 

By the evening of 15 October, the 
BJP had started working towards other 
constituents of the UF to break them off 
and get them to support it. At the time of 
going to press, four MLAs owing allegi¬ 
ance to the Congress(Ti- 
wari) and eight MLAs of 
the Ajil Singh faction of 
the United Front were 
rumoured to have given it 
some kind of assurance 
or support. 



Mulayam Singh Yadav’s preoccupation was 
simple. What he wanted was the controlling share 
in the running of the UP government. "Mulayam 
would rather shave off his moustache than 
support Mayawati," said a UF leader 


will Still be short of about .10 MLAs 
The party says in the given situation, 
the onus of a stable government is on all 
the parties. As the single-largest party, 
the BJP is prepared to be the fall guy but 


H ow does the future 
look for UP? Extre¬ 
mely bleak. Although the. 
BJP is planning to lay 
claim and form the 
government on its own, it 
doesn’t have the num¬ 
bers. Party men say that 
with its current strength 
of 177 plus rebels who’ve 
returned to the fold, it 
now has 180 seats. 
However, even with help 
from Ajit Singh and Con- 
gress(Tiwari), the BJP 







Kal]faii4lRsh:oppoMdtoa tia-iip with tha BSP 


cannot take the responsibility of ensur¬ 
ing a stable government. All MLAs 
have to realise that a bout of instability 
means another election. 

And the BJP is calculating that the 
fear of another election is so great that 
the party will not be disUxlged in a 
hurry. Sources in the party argue that the 
test of voting in the Hou.se is that all 
those present and voting arc taken into 
account. If one set of MLAs decide to 
abstain, there is nothing to stop the 
government trom working. 

But if this happens, the strength of the 
government in the House is less than 
that of the combined Opposition. There 
could be a problem in persuading the 
Governor to listen to the arguments in 
favour of letting the BJP form the 
government, because it will fall at the 
next vote of confidence. 

The situation in UP represents an inte¬ 
resting twist in the Westminster model. 
Governor Romesh Bhandari has some 
sleepless nights ahead. But then, he's 
the only winner in the UP elections. • 
ShmmtPrmdhM/LueknowMid 
Parornitmll^khopMtmymy/NewD^ 
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HOPE tN THE 
VALLEY 

Peace ^ets a chance as Farooq Abdullah 
takes charge 


A fici seven years, during 
which he was I'requcnlly 
regarded as an irrelevance 
in the rapidly-changing 
Kashmir scene, Dr 1‘aiooq 
Abdullah made an emolional reium to 
centre stage. wShortly alter he was swoni 
in as chief minister by Governor 
General K.V. Krishna Kao at a ceremo¬ 
ny at the Inlcrnaii()nal Convention Cen¬ 
tre, Abdullah bui st into tears. 

He had seemed on the verge of tears 
for much of the ceiemony, but it was 
when he was giving his firsi speech as 
chief minister that Abdullah broke 
down. "Jul? tok mere mein dam rahef»a ." 
he said "tab tak Bharat ke li\c khan ka 


aakhn katra... (Until there is life in me, 
till then for India, my last drop of 
blood...)." At which point Abdullah 
gave way to the pcnl-up emotion and 
choked into the microphone. 

Ironically, it was V.R Singh who rush¬ 
ed onto the dais to comfort him This was 
the same V P. Singh who had sent Jag- 
mohan to Srinagar as Governor in 1989, 
shortly after which Abdullah resigned as 
chief minister. Then again, with the 
National ^'onfercnce all set to join the 
United f’ront, Abdullah knows that he 
will have to hug many a Janata Dal 
leader in the days to come. 

But more to the point, that was also 
the mood of the moment. Immediately 



after he was sw'orn in, Abdullah enthusi¬ 
astically enveloped Governor Knshna 
Rao in a tierce embrace. The army gene¬ 
ral squared his shoulders and even mana¬ 
ged a smile of sorts. Clearly, the larger 
goal of peace in Kashmir got top priority 
on everyone’s agenda. 


Serious business, lighter moments 

It was party time on the eve of Dr Abdullah's swearing-in 


H e did not come riding his 

motorcycle but in a cavalcade of 
white ambassadors. But then, no one 
knows better than Dr Farooq 
Abdullah, then chief 
. minister-designate of Jammu and 
Kashmir, that this is no lime for 
joy-rides. 

However, a day before his 
swearing-in, Abdullah was in an 
i^ibeat mood as he welcomed his 
fiiends and other politicians who had 
flown in from Delhi for the ()cca.sion. 
Most of his comments were 
‘df-the-tecord please’, especially 
whtnhe was asked about his 
tnotoicycle and the ‘mistakes’ he had 
made in .the past. Caution seemed to 
. be one Or Abdullah’s 
newly-aoquiied vinoes. 
Thetdtemoon was spent taking 


Sitaram Kesri to the Chasme Shahi 
gardens—so that in the true 
tradition of the Nehrus, the Congress 
president could take a sip of the wtuer 
there. Accompanying Kesri were 
former Union ministers Obulam 
Nabi Azad and Kamal Nath. It was 
suddenly discovered that the day 
happened to be Arad’s birthday; so 
Farooq Abdullah immediately hvekt 
into a birthday song. And the 
occasion turned into an impron^ 
birthday celebration that wouM have 
done Pandit Nehru proud. 

After which Farooq and Kamal 
Nath look off fw a quick drive td 
check out the regen^ion of fore^ 
inthearea.01dbalHtadieh«rdit. . 
seems. Azad used that time tocatcb 
up with old friends from the Valk^' 
who came over to meet Mm inftis 

/ - ' 


houseboat. 

K. V. Krishna Rao did not put in an 
appearance till dinner that evening. 
And for the first half of the evening, 
he was standing stiffly in a comer 
while Farooq played the good host 
—accompanied by his .son, 
dan^ter-in-law and daughters. Also 
present were Congress MP Tariq 
Anwar. Swjay Singh and his wife, 
Ameem Modi, a fur-capped V.P. 
Singh, M. Farooqui and Dr Karan 
Siimfa. 

Y.9., $Dgh had earlier that 
evi^g called tm Sitaram Kesri (the 
bum Were staying ^ die N^ru Guest 
House) to fo^ly congratulate him 
pn his (siting over as Congress 
president. He was involved in an 
aMmaied dtscusskm with mdrii. 
gesturing hands with Kcnf and 
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Farooq Abdullah addressing a rally: taking up 
the challenge 


Which is what made the Bharatiya 
Janata Parly's (BJP) absence so noticea¬ 
ble. Although Alai Behari Vajpayee’s 
name was on the list of 


those who had accepted 
the invitation — the 
BJP leader is a close 
friend of Farooq Abdul¬ 
lah — but he backed out 
at the last moment. Appa¬ 
rently, party politics prov¬ 
ed stronger than personal 
ties- 

R epresentatives of 
every other political 
party had flown down for 
what fonner civil avia¬ 
tion and tourism minister 
Ghulam Nabi Azad 
described as a ‘historic 
occasion’. 'This was a 
fight between the bullet 
and the ballot, with the 
bullet representing 
Pakistan-sponsored terro¬ 
rism and the ballot repre¬ 
sented by Indian 
democracy," he said. 


And to celebrate, the 
Congress was there in 
full strength. Apart 
from Azad, Congress president 
Sitaram Kesri also made it a point to be 
present And so were former Union mini¬ 
sters Kamal Nath, Rajesh Pilot and 


Tariq Anwar. 

The Janata Dal had sent in its two 
ambassadors — C.M. Ibrahim and Ram 
Vilas Paswan. And of course, there was 
V.P. Singh. The Left, for its part, was 
represented by Harkishen Singh Suijcei 
and M. Farooqui. 

The political extravaganza was best 
summed up by a shop-keeper in the 
city’s Lai Chowk. "The entire bhangra 
team seems to have landed in Srinagar," 
he pointed out disparagingly. 

Clearly, the shop-keeper was among 
those — and there were quite a few — 
who thought that there was no real rea¬ 
son to celebrate with Farooq Abdullah’s 
victory. "I don’t think Farooq Abdullah 
can get us what wc want — autonomy. 
His father couldn't deliver. What can he 
do?" the shopkeeper questioned. 

Another one came more to the point. 
"It is not so much a question of the chief 
mini.ster but the Prime Minister of 
India," he said, "It all depends on how 
much Deve Gowda cooperates with 
Abdullah." 

Not that Prime Minister Deve Gowda 
is unaware of this. On the morning 
before he was sworn in, Abdullah got a 
call from Hindustan-ke~wazir-e-azam 
(the Prime Minister of India). "He told 
me," said Dr Abdullah, 'Tumhare pee- 


Faroexjui in a comer. While the 
Janata Dal’s general secretary, 
Wasim Ahmed, held rival court in 
the centre of the room in his favourite 
role as Singh’s alter ego. 

Unfortunately, Ahmed’s 
discourse on Kashmir elections, St 
Kitts, etc., was interrupted by a 
message that V.P. Singh was not 
feeling too well. 

Apparently, the former 
Prime Minister was 
suffering from low blood 
pressure and had to leave 
the parly. Since V.P. 

Singh did not have a 
doctor with him, it was 
lucky that the Congress 
president was travelling 
with one. 

The next morning saw 
the chief 

minister-designate 
finalising his Cabinet list 
while still in his dressing 
gown. And later, over 
breakfast with 


Kamal Nath and others, he discussed 
whether it would be a good idea to 
declare J&K a tax-free zone for the 
next two years, so as to encourage 
people to come back and settle there. 

But he never got to make that point 
in his speech as he was so overcome 
with emotion that he burst into tears,, 

However, that was the only point 


at which Abdullah let his emotion get 
the better of him. Otherwise, he 
seemed in control of the situation 
down to the fact that he arrived 
half-an-hour before the appointed 
time-^ to inspect the seating 
arrangements. They did not meet 
with his approval, so the last thing 
the chief minister-designate did was 
to push chairs in place. 


In fact» he was still 
ushering his guests to 
their chairs when the 
Goverpor arrived and the 
national anthem started 
to play. As a result, 
Farooq had to stand to 
attention on the steps 
leading to the dais. 

But he had not been 
sworn in then. Ftom now 
on, it won’t be that easy 
for the Governor to catch 
his chief minister 
off-guard again, e' 


Farooq AMollah greets Sitarmi Kesri: working together 
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"The first thing is to silence 
the gun" 

Chief minister Farooq Abdullah on his priorities 


Sunday: Ah chief minister, what 
are the first few things you will do? 
Farooq Abdullah: The first thing is 
to silence the gun. Then there is the 
question of pulling up the police for- 
cc, generating employment schemes, 
building up the tourism sector. 1 want 
to build an international airport in 
Kashmir so that international flights 
can come in. 


Earlier, we were promised the sky 
but there was nothing in it. Now, 
there seems to be something in the 
promise given by this government. 

Q: How do you see the relationship 
between the Governor and the 
chief minister? 

A: Like that of a biwi and khavind 
(wife and husband). 


che saora Hindustan khada hai (You 
have India’s full support)." But he made 
it clear, in other ways, that Gowda will 
have to do more than deliver emotional 
dialogues. 

Abdullah has already taken the first 
tentative steps to live upto his pre-poll, 
promises. Dr Karan Singh has been ask¬ 
ed to head a committee to negotiate 
‘greater autonomy’ with the Centre. 
Moreover, the government of Kashmir 
has sent in an economic package to 
Delhi for approval. * 

And, if the relief on the faces of 
shikara and house-boat owners was 
anything to go by, then the new govern¬ 
ment was headed in the right direction. 

"The first thing we have to do is to 
instil confidence in the international 
community that Kashmir is safe," Ghu- 
1am Nabi Azad pointed out. 

A three-tier ministry of cabinet mini¬ 
sters, ministers of state and deputy 
ministers was sworn in along with 
Abdullah. For the most part, the govern¬ 
ment consisted of National Conference 
members, the only exception being 
Maulvi Iftikar Ansari, a Congress MLA, 
and a close confidant of the chief 
minister. j 

When asked if this meant that the Con¬ 
gress would, in fact, be entering into a 
coalition with the National Conference, 
Sitaram Kesri retorted: "This is no time 
for petty party politics. This is a time to 
salute the victory of democracy under 
the shadow of death." 

Among other things, the appointment 
of Ashok Jaitly as chief secretary seems 
to have sent out the right signals to the 
people of the Valley. A J&K cadre IAS 
officer, Jaitly understands the pro¬ 
blems of the Kashmiris and his appoint¬ 
ment has given a boost to Farooq Abdul¬ 
lah’s efforts to bring the economy of the 
stale back on the rails. What’s more, the 
rapport that Jaitly enjoys with the cabi¬ 
net secretary in Delhi will come in 
handy for Fafooq Abdullah. 

It’s no coincidence then that chief 
minister Farooq Abdullah lobbied hard 
to get Jaitly. going to the extent of send¬ 
ing a special request to the Prime Mini¬ 
ster to bring Ashok Jaitly to Kashmir. 

But it’s clear that Abdullah will have 
to send in more such ’requests’ in the 
days to come if he’s to restore normalcy 
to the Valley. For now, the chief mini¬ 
ster has his work cut out for him. And he 
knows only too well that he is not just 
Kashmir’s last hope. But also India’s. • 


Q: Are you expecting any help 
from the Centre? 

A: The relationship bet¬ 
ween the Centre and the 
state is very important. 

We need to stay on the 
same frequency, and 
Devc Gowda has assured 
me that he will be there 
for us. 

Q: What about econo¬ 
mic help? 

A: The economy package 
is already with the Cen¬ 
tre. We have to discuss 
that. I will also be holding 
panchayat elections soon. 

Q: The people in Srina- 
gar^s Lai Chowk are 
not very convinced 
about your promise (tf 
autonomy, llie general 
opinion is that ^how can 
the son hope to deliver 
where the father failed’? 

A: Tell them that at least, 

I will not take up a gun to 
, my promises. There 
. Will ha talks with the Centre. 
As yet, I don't know what quantum 
df autonomy will be given. It all has 
tobcwcpdcedout 



"As yet, I don’t 
know what 


aotonoinywillbo 


Q: More spedflcally, how is your 
relationship with Gen K.V. Krish- 
naRao? 

A: (Smiles) It's a good 
relationship. 1 have a very 
happy home with him. 


Q: In interviews you 
have said that you have 
‘learnt from your mtsta- 
kes’. What are these 
mistakes? 

A; I thought when I first 
became chief minister, I 
was everyone’s friend. 
But I could not make eve* 
ryone happy...(t^t>iAj for 
a while). I realised that 
you may want to make 
everyone happy, but 
when the chips are down 
there are some peo{de 
who'll never admit that 
you have done well. 


boworicodonf 


YouflU mtllght the Lok Sal 
but npved to fight 


okSabha 
the 

Assembly polls. What changed In 
threemoothit? 

At The promii^ of autonomy—that 
is chained in two months. 


IS 


Q: Are you talking 
about any specific time 
In your life? 

A: No, I am talking about 
" always. Another mistake 
that I’m straight¬ 
forward and I think in politics you 
should never be straight. The third 
thing is that I have never ieamt how 
to say ‘no’. I should leam to say *no’. 

Q: What is the first thing you wUl 
say ‘i»* to? 

A: So many people want to becrane 
ministers. I should learn to'say 'm' 
todiem. • 
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audience 
has refused to see his 
films—Mahesh Bhatt’s 
Noam is enough to scare 
them away—but the 
media are not giving up 
on him. 

The reason is not 
difficult to fathom: the 
once-upon-a-time-talented 
director seems to have 
mastered the art of staying 
in the news. First, he 
created a flutter by 
signing Sushmita ‘Miss 
Universe’ Sen and just as 
media attention began to 
fade, he made a go for I 


On THE 

RIGHT 

TRACK? 

BappiLahiri 
1 ' and Runa 
Laila make quite a team 
together. 

And no, it’s not their 
‘imposing’ 

personalities or, for that 
matter, their love for 
jewellery that we are 
talking about. It’s their 
new album. Wallah 
Wallah, that is the subject 
of much speculation in 
music circles. 

According to the 
rolly-polly pasha of pop 
and, some say, 
plagiarism, Wallah 
Wallah is an album with a 
difference. It^$ neither rap 
I nor the routine pop. 

I "Kuch alag hain, ” says 
I Bappi. But before it 




begins to sound cliched, 
he hastens to add that the 
album is, in fact, a 
collection of Indian folk 
songs set to modem 
rhythm. 

BappiLahiri (hiMt) and 
Buna Laila: eombiB 
togathar 





Ai^warya ‘Miss World’ 
Rai. 

Needless to say, the 
fact that he’s working 
with the two beauties is 
being tom-tommed as the 
coup of the year. So, even 
before Sushmita has 
stopped raving about 
Bhatt, we have 
Aishwarya craving how 
she can’t wait to start 
working with him. 

But in all this 
excitement, what no 
one’s saying is whether 
it’s Daddy who’s dumped 
poor Pooja or has the 
smart Pooja lass turned 
smarter. 


Its USPis obviously 
the fact that Bangladesh’s 
most famous singer has 
cho.sen Bappi to make a 
comeback. And, if the 
success of Superuna is 
anything to go by, then 
they may be on the right 
‘track’. 
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From 

BOLLYWOOD 

TO 

HOLLYWOOD 

Say this for 
Danny 
Dengzongpa: he 
has made rather 
smooth transitions. From j 
the hills to the plains. j 
From an actor to a 
businessman. From 
playing the and social to 
portraying a patriotic 
armyman. 

Andnow.Daimy 
prepares to make yet 



another transition—from 
Bollywood to Hollywood. 

D^y has been 
offered a "powwful" role 
in Oscar-winning French 
filmmaker Jean Jacques 
Annaud’s Seven Years in 
Tibet whidi he’s grabbed 
with both hands. The 
film, to be shot against the 
backdrop of the Second 
Worid War, boasts of a 
whopping biu^of 
aroui^ 70 millMm dollars 
and cast and crew flown 
in from all over the world. 



fust few Indian artists to 
use computer-aided 
images. And going by the 
publicity some of her 
works—where she has 
used these images— 
displayed at New York’s 
Widlace Galleries have 
got, the well-known 
painter seems to have 
struck paydirt 
The computer helps to 
addandranentof . 
surrealism to i^iotographs 
painted with acrylics, dls 
I and inks. It also gives it a 


new diinension and dqNh. 

The idea of using 
conqniters to produce 
these’surreal’iin^es 
crossed her mind s^le 
using the scanner to select 


picOnes for a book at her 
son’s computer 
software office. And 
Anjolie Ela hfenon hasn’t 
looked back after that 
brush with teduiology. 










I'ortlfving pjssv'ngf. r shi^uldn t 

just ^icpciid on 


It takes a 
team of 900 


engineers and 
3000 skilled 
workers, an 
engineering 
inventory of 
Rs. 400 crore 
and a 
maintenance 
infrastructure 
covering nearly 
600,000 sq.ft. 

to keep our 
fleet flying fit. 
After all, how 
else could we 
offer you that 
unique sense 
of security? 



55 Aircraft. 69 Destinations. 210 Flights a We don‘t fust connett eitie» 























TAfANDAS 


Hari 

Can 


But the applause fi)r 
Hdiifmm has gpt loud 
ofdyafier the success of 
Colonial Cousins 

H e has natxiy almyi ibansg' 
ed CO ii#s the bos; He h^ 
had ^ awli^ t^ent 

but got (he schededb mix* 
ed up. Lucky, he go 

biwddesc lit 

,PtMtdbrthb: was-b^ning in 

CiaiMdo classical dHiiic^duTb too 

iBWiy bigoaoiMin aminuscuie mailst. 

he tutned to ghazais it was to 
battle a strong north-Indian bias and a 
itrp^i window of opportunity. 

What he sai® for Hindi films, his 
famp 0^ lost in a Mixzard of younger 

This date, though; this ve|ry versatile 
nitMited .ringM- is writing his oum 

iKhedideh. Not he not ndss ads 

. li hit; Ittost^ avaiat as a; Colonial 
CMain (along with Leslie Lewis), our 
boy from Mmu^ how 41 years old, 
fait ffaiidly joined die big league. Just 
vdm tfag new tnorical language that 
ei^kided acrass foifiaf wigi Star TV was 
gailitogcteeacy,ataiigcOiBetHt(ri. biit- 
treiied .With liSa^'tidig ibboth €aamtic 


fiery tail of a multiethnic, multilingual 
comet, Haiiharan has seized his star¬ 
dom, not with a bang or a rap, but with 
melody. 

And what melody! Listen carefully 
to the first album of Colonial Cousins. 
Clip out the hype, forgive the blasphe¬ 
my of stotras juxtaposed with romance, 
discard the paucity.of the lyrics. Just let 
the music pour into your ears. Do you 
recogni.se the arrival of real Indo- 
fusion? Most of the songs have a very 
harmonious blend of chords from the 
East and West, the North and South. 
Seamless fusion. The entire range of 
Hariharan’s versatility is on display 
here. At any meandering mm of the 
songs, his voice could as easily break 
into a pop song, a ghazal or a rock bal¬ 
lad. Or, for that matter, a bhajan. 

It’s Hariharan’s deep timbre, erupting 
into a taana that makes Colonial 
Cousins’ rnuric difibiUnt fiom other 
fijsion attei^ts. Leslie Lewis’ higher 
pitch provH^ an ii^ne^ng foil to die 
baritone that HuHmm has perfected 


Hanharan has 


not to let his 
erratic choice of musical 
assignment corrupt his 
voice. He says he would 
still love to cut a classical 
record. Take a year off 
from everything, 
concentrate on riyaaz, 
ipin 



Q: What did you learn ft-om chasing success? 

A; Number One: it doesn’t come soon to you. You got to keep 
wailing and doing your bit. And not think of success, because if 
you do, it evades you. It’s taken a long time. I was just doing my 
style of music. Even in the film industry, you know, because I 
have a different kind of voice and 1 sing differently. I’m not a 
Kishore Kumar or a Rafi clone. It’s taken me time to establish my 
style. When it’s an original style it takes a long lime. 

Q: But the success of Colonial Cousins is quite different from 
your earlier successes. 

A: Yes, it’s more of a wave, I would say. And I can see it going 
international, 

Q: b It frightening to have such timeHrrunched success? It 
took about four months for the Coloniai Cousins to reach this 
fairly dizzying height 

A: The media is so powerful today that overnight you are at every¬ 
body ’ s house. If they lap it up, then you are like any other product. 

Qi Does it bother you, to be turned into a product, and to 
worry whether your shelf-life will be short? 

A: Maybe, it terms of CC, I don’t know. But I don’t think we are 
just a fashion. There are some songs which are meant ot get the 
pulse of the people, like Sa Ni Dha Pa, but there are others which 
are very emotive, like Rain, Krishna, and people have-reacted to 
them also. The good thing about Colonial is we have a fan follow¬ 
ing from six to 60 and this can’t die out very soon. 




















over two decades. One of the rare musici¬ 
ans to be quite at home in both Hindusta¬ 
ni and Carnatic styles of music, with 
rigorous training in both from a very 
young age, he has never hesitated to lend 
his voice to any form of music. He was 
not too uppity to sing jingles — remem¬ 
ber the Colgate Gel tunc Lez composed 
for him? He was also equally at home 
singing Hindi film songs. And Telugu 
and Tamil and Marathi. "Don’t call him 
a ghazal singer or this singer or that 
singer," offers Leslie Lewis. "He is just a 
singer. Period." Somehow, Hariharan 
has managed not to let his erratic choice 
of musical assignment corrupt his voice. 
He says he would still love to cut a classi¬ 
cal record. Take a year off from eve¬ 
rything, concentrate on riyaaz, slip into 
another world. Hariharan is always look¬ 
ing for more avenues for his voice. 

Still, his favourite form of singing is 
quite definitely the ghazai Ever since he 



language that 
exploded across India 
with Star TV was gaining 
currency, along came 
Hari and took off where 
fusion groups like Louis 
Banks’ had somehow 
left off 


"I HEARD MEHDI HASAN IN 1978. 
THE GUY REALLY BLEW ME » 


Q: Does your music have the power to change people? 

K It definitely has power to affect people. To what extent I don’t 
know. A friend in the States was telling me about his fiiend, who 
had been going through terrible depression. He said Hariharan’s 
music has sustained me for one year. It’s given me peace, inner 
strength. I felt that was great. A lot of people have taken my 
ghazals as a religion. It has helped them, j . 

Q: How did you hit upon the musical 

expression? 

A: 1 heard Mehdi Hassait|^.)ji^^1^^^ ftilHy lilew me. This 
format of music ilVfry**''"E in it— 

aq} kahayal sakte hain. The 

lyrics =*"* everything co^ into 

it. 

MW tNriMBiiait nililUiHiiW ''*1' 

to Ravi Ana- 

nd. StJu)(M lia^ kame ke baad 


Q; The ghazai is esser 
mt Horribly. 


dwMEa'nHnantic? 




Q: Ai« you ronuuitic about your 

A Oh, yes. I like to surprise her. Our s Miak m arranged marriage, 
so the romance came later. I think this is something very good 
about arranged marriages. The romance lasts, even afto' die 
children. Romance has given me a lot of strength in my music. 



A.R. Rahman: Teaming up with the 
music composer suddenly made 
Hari’s Hindi film songs go national 



Leslio with Hariharan: "Harl Is 
basically a good parson. And that 
comas through In his mualc" 

was judged a winner by music director 
Jaidev in the Sur Singar competition in 
1977, Hari has settled his soul for the 
ghazal. Not that it was easy. It was a 
long, hard suuggle. A south Indian 
(Ma^si!) in an essentially northern, 
essentially Urdu genre! Could it work? 
Often in the down periods, in the early 
Eighties, he would lose hope. But his 
family would pull him up again. His 
mother, Alamelu Mani, is a professional 
classic^ singer in the Carnatic style. Her¬ 
self a purist, she has an open mind on 
music. She was his first supporter when 
he switched, at the age of 17, from Carna¬ 
tic to Hindustani under Ghulam Mustafa 
Khan. So, Hariharan persisted. Once he 
had decid^ diat the ghazal was to be his 
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metier, he went all out to master the 
form. Faithfully following the Mehdi 
Hassan style of gayakighazai he practis¬ 
ed upto nine hours each day, even while 
he was still completing his studies at the 
Government Law College, Mumbai. 
After college, he would stroll over to Jai- 
dev’s house, watching him at work. "I 
learnt the subtle art of music composi¬ 
tion from Jaidevji, how to bring out the 
emotion from the swara itself," he says. 
Practising the music was one thing. The 
Matunga Maama also had to learn the 
phonetics of the language of ghazals: 
Urdu. Jaidev put him on to Chand Bala, 
an actress and singer who lived life like a 
begum of the Forties. "She wa'^ a 
darling," says Hari. Chand Bala and 
Hariharan had a great relationship. 
''Madrasi, pehle Urdu sudhar (improve 
your Urdu)," she would tell the singer in 
the throes of his music. She was there 
when Hitri cut his first album under the 
aegis of Polydor m 1980. Ghazal Ka 
Mausam, followed by Sukoon. Unfortu¬ 
nately though, she died before she could 
see her pupil reach stardom. 

But his friends from the old days arc 
happily around to .share in his success. 
Among them Ram Nagaraj, himself a 
professional singer, who opened Hari’s 
concert in Bangalore with a few tunes of 
his own. Nagaraj marvels that Hari has 
leiained his simplicity, his goodness ail 
through his turbulent career. Not that he 
gets to see much of him now. "Gone are 
the days when wc could play the haja 
together. Then, he used to wait for the 
phone to bu/z. Now, both phones are 
ringing off the hook!" he says. Nagaraj 
IS all praise for Hari’s total dedication to 
his music and his unwillingness to com¬ 
promise for money. Lez echoes the prai¬ 
ses. "Hari is basically a good pierson. 
And that comes through in his music." 

It took time for Hariharan’s accent to 
become acceptable, as it did for his perso¬ 
nal appearance. The curly hair, the thick 
moustache, the unflattering spectacles, 
the ill-matched clothes: none of them 
matched the emerging plastic standards 
ot the popular ghazal singer in the 
Eighties, especially as epitomised by 
Pankaj Udhas. And yet, except for a dis¬ 
astrous attempt to change his ver} sou- 
thy name. Hariharan made no great 
effort to change his image. "I have 
always been myself. Because if you’re 
not, you can’t convince the people." 
Finally, it was his golden voice and not 
his looks that carried the day. Each cas¬ 
sette that followed: Reflections, Hori¬ 
zon, Hazir (with Zakir Hussain), DU Ki 


Baat, Hariharan Live In Concert etc. 
only added to his stature as a talented 
singer. In 1994, Gulfarn, under the 
Venus label, catapulted him into the 
double platinum class. There was now 
no looking back. His image also chang¬ 
ed with his success. Better photographs 
on jacket covers, better clothes, no more 
glasses. You could tell the butterfly had 
emerged from the chrysalis. 

M eanwhile, Hanharan continued 
doing film song.s. His first song in 
Gaman with Jaidev remains his favou- 
nte. Few people know that he went on to 
do more than 250 film songs in various 
styles, from hhajans to romantic duets. 
Teaming up with fellow Tamilian A.R. 
Rahman suddenly made Han’s Hindi 
film songs go national. In Raja, he sang 



one version of the title song. For 
Bombay, he did the very melodious Tu 
Hi Re. Rahman seemed to be outdoing 
himself for Hariharan. His .songs for 
Hanharan were quite different from 
others. "Rahman is a guy who relates to 
me, musically. Vibe is very important," 
says Hari. Rahman knew that whatever 
Hariharan sang, he would use his 
ghamaks, his guyaki andaz that had 
stood him in good stead with the ghazaL 
"It’s a question of positioning," says 
Hariharan. "This is all I know, how to 
sing. Bas. Aur kuch aata hi nahin hoi." 
And so, when he composed an album of 
ghazals with Asha Bhonsle, Aah 
Shaar-e-Ghazai reheiu-sing with her for 
more than a fortnight, a fan enthused: it 
was as if Ashaji was singing in Hari’s 
voice. It was the Hariharan trademark 


style of singing and the versatile Asha 
Bhonsle had flattered him by rendering 
it faithfully. 

If Hariharan had developed a distinc¬ 
tive style, it had not come easy. And it 
became a conviction. He would not alter 
the style for any current fashion. When 
ghazal singers began filmi, geet-lxkt 
melodics to cater to a gallery, Hariharan 
stood apart. "I’m a rebel. I want to do my 
thing. Success for the sake of success 
was not important to me. I wanted it on 
my terms. I hate mediocrity. Although I 
respect popularity. If I don’t get success, 
fine. I’ll go to the grave with the convic¬ 
tion that I had done my best. And at least 
1 would be proud of that," he says. 

Now that Colonial Cousins is such a 
success, Harihiuan is touring almost con¬ 
tinuously. He was in the ^States to do a 


Xf I don’t get 
success, fine. I’ll 
go to the grave 
with the 
conviction 
that I had done 
my best. And at 
least I would be 
proud of that" 


charity show celebrating 35 years of 
Merchant Ivory productions at the Car¬ 
negie Hall. With an 80-piccc New York 
Symphony orchestra playing with Zakir 
Hussain and Hariharan for a short song, 
"There’s no time to get them into the stu¬ 
dios for an audio or video shoot," rues 
Sha.shi Gopal. There’s also less time for 
riyaaz, less time for new composition. 
Time, the singer has discovered, is not 
very elastic. It will be his ghazal fan who 
suffers. Although he’s planning a 
double album with Venus and would 
love to work with Javed Akhtar, Coloni¬ 
al Cousins is sure to take up a lot of band¬ 
width over the next one year. And those 
who yearn for more of the soulful sound 
of his g/iaca/, will have to wait. • 

Rohini Nllekanl/BsngiUorm 
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CONVERSATION 


"Political 
pressure 
will not 
influence 
my actions" 

I 

The newly-appointed 
additional solicitor general, 
Manohar S. Usgaocar, on the 
challenges before him 


INTERVIEWED BY MARGARET MA8CARENHAS/PANJIM 


Ixist week, llie appointment of Manohar S Usgaocar as 
additional,solicitor general of India was officially announ- 
ced Rumour has it that he was Union law minister Ramak- 
ant Khalap's first choice for the job, and local papers 
repotted that it Mr Kha/ap who personall\ delivered 
the official notice of appointment to M.S. Usgaocar. 

What arc M.S. Usgaocar\s credentials? He is without 
cfucstion one of Goa's most .senior advocates in corporate 
and civil law He is also an c.xpert in Portuguese law and 
has compiled the onlv available English translation of the 
Portuguese Civil Code. He has one of the most extensive 
and updated libraries in the state. He has repre.sented the 
state government on several occasions and has had the 
opportunity to work with both the incumbent attorney gene¬ 
ral, Ashok Desai, and the .solicitor general, T R. 
Andhyarujina. 

On the day his appointment was made public, pandemo¬ 
nium reigned in the lobby of Ins law offices in Panjim. 
Panic-.stricken clients pouted in and the telephone never 
stopped ringing. When Si’NDAY .spoke with .some of them, 
the con.sens us seemed to he that M. S. Usgaocar \s appoint¬ 
ment to public office may he a gain for the nation, hut it 
rep re.sen ts a loss for Goa. 

Before he left for Delhi to assume his official role, 
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Usgaocar spoke to Sunday. Carefully .skirting any 
politically-loaded issues, he was nevertheless informative 
about the judicial system and the way he perceives his role 
as a legal rep res entati ve of the present go vernment. Excer¬ 
pts from the interview: 

SiiNDAv : What was the most compelling factor in your 
decision to accept this appointment? 

M.S. Usgaocar: Serving the larger interest of the nation. 

Q: In that context, how would you define your job? 

A: Harlicr, I was dealing with pnvale parties, public cor|^)o- 
rations and companies, but also with the government. 

Now, 1 will be dealing exclusively with the interests of the 
government, which I find arc many limes not adequately 
represented. In government cases, the briefs are frequently 
incomplete and relevant mfonnation is missing. Therefo¬ 
re, those individuals arguing on the government's behall 
are handicapped 

In cases concerning taxation matters or excise matters, 
let’s say the government loses. But who loses ultimately is 
the public, because it is public money which is not taken 
proper care of So, m that sense, by doing this job pioperly ' 

and conscientiously. I am indirectly serving the public 
interest. 

Q: What is your relationship with Union law minister 
Kamakant Khalap? 

A: Khalap was my junior and an associate trained m my 

chamber The total number of juniors and associates of 

mine upiil today is not less then 48. Many of my juniors 

have set up their own offices. Khalap was, perhaps, sixth 

or seventh in the scries He worked with me U w at least four j 

years. 

Thereafter, while he was still arguing my cases, he start¬ 
ed independent practice. He was found to be very bright 
and capable. Within a short time, his services became verv 
much appreciated. So this is the acquaintance 

Q: Arc you also acquainted with attorney general Ashok 
Desai? | 

A: With the attorney general, Ashok Desai, I have had an | 

association for the past 20 years. Both of us have worked 
together in the Supreme Court, and here in Goa in the judi¬ 
cial commissioner’s court as well as the High Court. 

Similarly. I have also had fhe opportunity to work in the 
past with the present solicitor general, T.R. Andhyarujina. 

So they aie both well-known to me. 

Q: And you feel this will greatly enhance your working 
relationship? 

A: Yes. We will work effectively. That is most essential in 
this type of work — to work as a team. 

Q: To what extent do you anticipate your position to be 
subject to political influences and pressure? 

A: Political pressure will not influence me or my decisions % 

and actions. But one thing to be taken into account is this: 
this is basically a political appointment — it is not like a 
judicial appointment or an elected office. Therefore, the 
appointment is bound to be influenced by politics — not 
pressure. 
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"There have 
been many 
occasions when 
the executive 
shouid have 
taken some 
action, and on 
account of their 
faiiuretoact,the 
court has had to 
take the decision 
to act upon 
Hseif" 


Q: There is a prevailing sentiment that even the judicia¬ 
ry is becoming a tool of political kingpins or vested inte¬ 
rests. Do you believe that this view is in any way justi¬ 
fied? Is the autonomous function of the CBI being ham¬ 
pered by the judiciary? 

A: I do not agree. 

Q: So you don’t think the Supreme Court has exceeded 
Its power? 

A: It is not accurate to use the term "exceed". The Supreme 
Court is a court which has wide powers under the Constitu¬ 
tion. Limits arc not fixed. I am saying that there have been 
many occasions in which the executive should have taken 
some action, and on account of their failure to act, the court 
has had to take the decision to act upon itself. 

Q: Are there any changes in the judicial system you 
would like to see implemented? 

A: 1 want to co-relate my response with our discussion of 
investigation. In Goa, we had a different system under the 
Portugucsc.lnvestigation wasprimarily supervised by a per¬ 
son appointed by the slate who had the same official rank 


and status as a judge. So, wc had judges and we had Ministc- 
ri(f Pubhcff Dcle^^aclos. 

And although investigation was carried out by the poli¬ 
ce, it was done under the supervision of the And 

so, the type of allegation sueh as "the CBI ts not doing its 
job" would not arise It this kind ol system were to he iniple- 
nienied not only for the purpose ol investigation, not only 
in criminal investigation, that would improve the system 

Similarly, insolaras the representation of the govern¬ 
ment goes, there was under the Portuguese system a separ 
ate category of office, equivalent to that ot judges, tor each 
court, at each level, there was one representative of the 
state in charge of investigative matters And so, representa¬ 
tion of the stale in the court was entrusted to an agency 
equal in power to dial of the judiciaiy, and the person 
appointed was of equal education and qualification as the 
judge. 

For example, a judge is Bar-al-Law, the Dcle^ado was 
also Bar-al-Law. It was an official appointment which had 
nothing to do with whether the government changed or 
not. This system is advantageous in the sense that the inter¬ 
ests of the government were better protected by a machine¬ 
ry already established. • 
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The 

POLITICS 
OF MAYA 


Did anyone say ^ood governance in UP? 


’ —1 On Lucknow’s 

Mull Avenue, 

^^PMII|H|b subaltern 

stood outside the 
Mil'll ^ gates of power, 
waiting for a 
) darshan of the 
j I great Dalit heroi- 
11 ne. The lines on 
her face and hands 
suggested a lifetime of hardship, her tal¬ 
tering steps betrayed a surrender to old 
age, and her racking cough indicated 
that she was in need of urgent medical 
help. But somehow the old lady appear¬ 
ed to have forgotten all hei problems 
which, she informed me, 
included having been 
abandoned by her family 
and not having a roof 
over her head, "h very th¬ 
ing will be alright, llama- 
ri nela ah mukfna mantri 
hanegi!" she said with 
gasping enthusiasm. 1 
even noticed a hint of a 
smile. 


I didn’t have the heart 
to say that Maya Mem- 
saab had other things on 
her mind than helping 
this old lady back on her 
feet. As negotiations for a 
new government in Uttar 
Pradesh proceeded at a 
frenetic pace, the scene 
outside Mayawati’s 
house seemed like a gro¬ 


One of the greatest 
myths of the Indian 
democratic 
experiment is the 
wisdom’of the Indian 
voter. But visit UP at 
election time and you 
will come away with 
the conviction that 
there’s no wise 
electorate out there 
doing its democratic 
duty 


tesque caricature of a tin-pot monarchy, j 
vSiipporleis brandished blue flags, (heir | 
high-pitched voices shrieking the slo¬ 
gans of triumph. Madam Maya’s MLAs 
waited III dioves with garlands anxious 
to know if "Bahenji would include them | 
m a future ministry. Some were sweep¬ 
ing into the house in flashing wiiite 
Mercs, a symbol of upward Bahujan 
mobility. 

WoiTied cameramen and mediaper- 
sons who were also waiting to get a 
soundbyte from the chief mini.stcrial 
frontrunner were infonned by safari- 
suited bodyguards that their boss would 
not meet the press. Bahenji was miffed 
at the manner she 
had been caWed'ygoondi* 
(criminal) on live nation¬ 
al television by her politi¬ 
cal rivals. "Is there anyo¬ 
ne from Doordarshan 
here‘s" asked the security 
guard. "We’re from priva¬ 
te television," was the 
hasty reply. One poor 
hack dared to suggest that 
Mayawati would end up 
as another Jayalalitha if 
she continued to behave 
in such an imperious man- 


Immediately, the 
journalist had to be escort¬ 
ed away from the scene as 
a group of Bahujan 
Samaj Party (BSP) tough- 
ies threatened to rough 
him up. 



,, 'J . 




While all the drama was taking place 
outside, Maya Memsaab remained in 
her chambers. I didn’t have the gump¬ 
tion to crack an aside as to whether she 
was sleeping on a 32,(XX)-buek bed (this 
reference had sparked off the war of 
words on television), or whether she 
was making a list of how many IAS offi¬ 
cers she would transfer this time within 
a week of taking over. Instead, 1 respect¬ 
fully asked her aide when the lady 
would grant us an audience. "Bahenji 
ahlii make-up kar rahi hai\'* was the 
stern reply. Eventually, it was nightfall 
by the time that the BSP leader finally 
held a press conference. The journalists, 
I guess, were satisfied that they'd got 
their quote for the day. As for my old 
lady acquaintance, the last I saw she was 
being shoved off by the guards with a 
brusque, ''Bahenji is only meeting those 
who have an appointment!" 

S o thi.s is what the great contempora¬ 
ry buzzword, ‘political empower¬ 
ment’ is all about: a chance for a dar- 
shan with a leader, but only through 
prior appointment. The tragedy is that 
everyone in Uttar Pradesh is far too bu.sy 
trying to become ‘empowered’. The 
I upper castes want to be empowered by 
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As negotiations for a new government in UP proceeded at a frenetic 
pace, the scene outside Mayawati's house seemed like a grotesque 
caricature of a tin-pot monarchy. Madam Maya’s MLAs waited in 
droves with priands anxious to know if ^Bahenjf would include 
^ them in a future ministiy 


Ram, and so are firmly with the BJP, 
even if the saffron parly has a record of 
never completing a five-year term in any 
state. The Yadavs want to feel empowe¬ 
red, and so they will stick by Mulayam 
Singh even if his tryst with f^oonda raj 
remains alive in everyone’s memory. 
And the Dalit multitude also wants to 
taste power even if the only beneficiar¬ 
ies in the power game arc Manyawar 
Kanshi Ram and his pel poodle. 

And as an agitated editorial in a natio¬ 
nal newspaper asked the other day, v, iih 
all this empowerment where is policy 
and programme, governmental initia¬ 
tives and fulfilment of manifestos? 
Where is the primary duty of elected 
governments, namely the securing of 
the welfare of those who have taken the 
trouble to elect them'^ And what of the 
moral crusade of the Backward leaders 
who are supposed to ensure not only the 


empowerment but also better living con¬ 
ditions and opportunities for their consti¬ 
tuents? In the orgy of empowerment, it 
seems there is no place for daily admi¬ 
nistrative duties, for the dull tasks of that 
sad cliche— ‘serving the people’ 

Just loc^k at the slate of UP. Over 
30,000 villages without drinking water, 
even a greater number of them without 
electricity; more unemployed youth 
than any other state; roads that are in dis¬ 
repair. Yet, politicians will merchandise 
counterfeit dreams of sixial justice and 
Hindu nationalism to emotionally woo 
their constituents, who far from reject¬ 
ing these dream merchants will still go 
and vole for them. I feel a bit sorry for 
Prime Minister Deve Gowda here. In the 
midst of a vicious 'goonda-f^oondV elec¬ 
tion campaign, he was the one leader 
who consistently spoke of developmen¬ 
tal issues. And yet, in the last stages of 


the campaign, he admitted that the mess¬ 
age wasn’t quite getting through. 
"Maybe, there is some communication 
gap," he sighed. 

Unfortunately, Deve Gowda comes 
from a state wher? concepts like ‘good 
governance* are still of prime importan¬ 
ce. But in the Indo-Gangetic plain, 
cradle of great Indian civilisations, 
‘governance’ has been diluted by a 
‘group consciousness' on a scale which 
has never been witnessed in the Indian 
polity. It is almost as if the voter con¬ 
sciously prefers chaos and anarchy to sta¬ 
bility and progress. A stable govern¬ 
ment may appeal to the metropolitan 
mind, but in mofussil India there is a 
growing feeling that the benefits of 
democracy can only be delivered 
through clan and community leaders. 

A taste of the contemporary ‘wisdom’ 
of the Indian voter was provided in 
Pipraich constiluency of eastern Uttar 
Pradesh. The winner here was Pappub- 
haiya, a liquor baron who has been dis¬ 
dainful of legal restrictions on many 
occasions. While People Like Us would 
probably be repelled by the idea of being 
represented by Pappubhaiya, in Pipraich 
he IS an incarnation of the divine. Not 
only was he from the same ja(i as a majo- 
nty of the populace, he al.so had the 
money power. As he openly distributed 
saris and liquor pouches in the cam¬ 
paign, Pappubhaiya knew he was on a 
winning streak. He was candid enough 
to admit that of ihc three crores he earn¬ 
ed cvei*y month, 70 lakhs went in dislri- 
biiling largesse in the area. Predictably, 
the ‘wise’ Indian voter was impressed. 

One of the greatest myths of the Indi¬ 
an democratic experiment is the great 
‘wisdom’ of the Indian voter. That wise, 
neutral, all-knowing Great Indian 
Public that unerringly delivers crushing 
verdicts to incompetent leaders and 
applauds those who have done (he right 
thing. But visit UP at election lime and 
you will come away with the conviction 
that there is no wise electorate out there 
quietly doing its democratic duty. The 
electorate is seduced by liquor and 
grain, wooed by promises, duped by 
local chieftains and made a fool of by 
their false messiahs. You and I may be 
appalled by the antics of Kanshi and 
Co., but the ‘sovereign’ Indian people 
adore him, however anarchist his agen¬ 
da and violent his methods. • 


(The wnter la with New Delhi Television ) 
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INTERVIEW 


Even (IS the BJP-Shiv Sena ac tiviM.^ 
took to the streets, cryinf* out loud again¬ 
st M.F Hus(un\ nude paintings of 
Hindu }»oddesses, the octo^etuirian arti¬ 
st sat in his hotel at St James ' (\nirt in 
lAUulon and jolUnved the developments 
with mixed feelings. Sometimes, he 
would ^et an^ry at the mindless allevia¬ 
tions that were hemg levelled avtainst 
him, and then, he would cheer up ufiain 
as he heard that artists all over India 
had rallied to his support. 

/4.V the outravie snowballed to a full¬ 
blown ruckus back home and Husain*s 
works were burnt by angry demonstra¬ 
tors, the artist spi^ke to Sunday in Um- 
don, a Jew hours before 17 of his paint¬ 
ings went under the gavel at the Sothe¬ 
by’s auction oj contemporary Indian 
art. In the interxiew, he regretted the 
attempt to ’politicise' a non-issue and 
reiterated his faith in the strong cultural 
moorings of the ('ountrw In fact, he soun¬ 
ded quite confident about being able to 
overcome the ’fundamentalist’forces. 

But this was before 11 October, when 
Husain issued a public apology for unin¬ 
tentionally hurting the religious senti¬ 
ments of people. Excerpts from the 
intersnew: 


SUNDAY: How do you feel about the 
allegations being made against you? 
M.F.Husain: What can I say? This is 
my country. It s culture is a composite 
one evolved over the years. It's not just 
me. but all the other Indian iirtisis are 
depicting our epics. It' s only a small sec¬ 
tion of the people who are saying these 
things. I pity them because they don’t 
understand our composite culture. At 
the same time I can’t ignore them 
because they’re my countrymen. 

Q;This is the first time in your long 
career that you arc facing a situation 
like this... 

A:Thcy are using it for j^olitical reasons, 
for very narrow gains. But you should 
see it in the broader canvas and sec how 
artists are reacting against this. Already 
women artists in Calcutta, Delhi and 
Bombay have stood up strongly against 
these people. At the Ramkumar exhibi¬ 
tion in London, they all stood up and pas¬ 
sed a spontaneous resolution. It shows 
our strength. It is a universal struggle. It 
will become an international issue. 

Q:You have been painting gods and 
goddesses for a long time now. This 
sort of thing never happened before. 

A:Yes, this Saraswati that 1 have done 


'Th^ are using it for 
poKticai reasons' 

M.F. Husain on the controversy over his nude 
paintings of gods and goddesses 
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was in 1976,20 years ago. "'Bees saal se 
veh lofi kyaso rake theT (Were they slee¬ 
ping for 20 years?) 

Q:Given the present political climate 
do you feel that when you as a Muslim 
draw Hindu deities, that you have to 
be more careful? 

A:No, not at all. Careful in what sense, 
what is one scared of? We are the only 
country with total cultural freedom. In 
other fundamentalist countries you can't 
even raise your voice. But here, these 
fundamentalist voices that have been rai¬ 
sed today are insignificant. 
Because other writers, 
other artists are already 
rising up. And they (the 
fundamentalists) will be 
drowned. 


Q: There was one news¬ 
paper report that one of 
your paintings depicted 
Madhuri and other 
nude women being rap¬ 
ed by bulls and horses. 
Is that true? 

AiNolhing like that, this 
is absolute nonsense. The 
one painting they are 
objecting to is the nude 
vSaraswati, and that was 
painted in 1976. It's a 
joke. 

Q:Somc Muslim groups 
have also condemned 
you. 

A:I know. They are so 
poor, so pathetic, they 
can’t even stand up. They 
have no strength against 
this giant of Indian 
culture. 


again. I resigned from the Bharat Bha- 
van when the BJP look power. These 
organisations are now run by people 
who don't understand our culture. They 
have been campaigning there for some 
lime now that there is a Muslim who 
draws figures of our gods and goddesses. 

I have over 150 paintings from the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharat. I think 
the epics are the base of our culture, I 
have studied them. What would these 
people say if they saw Husuini 
Ramayan? These people lake things out 
of context, they don’t understand Indian 
culture. But I don't want to fight with 


Painting from the Theorama series: to promote communal harmony 


. vetiK 





" I hcsc people take things out of 
eontext, they don't understand 
Indinn enitnre. lUit 1 don't want to 
n^ht with them" 


Q: You have had problem.s for quite a 
while with the former BJP govern¬ 
ment in Madhya Pradesh. Is this all 
part of the same thing? 

A:These things have happened before. 
In 1970, when Moraiji Desai was chief 
minister of Bombay, Akbar Padamsee 
was asked to remove his paintings from 
the Jehangir Art Gallery because it had a 
picture of man and woman in the nude 
and the man had his hand on the 
woman’s breast. But bronze .sculptures 
even before Khajuraho showed Parvati 
sitting on Shiva’s lap with Shiva putting 
his hand on her breast. These are part of 
our cultural heritage. 

The ignorant voices have surfaced 


them. Yeh hamnre hai, wc want 
them to understand what is comjxisitc 
culture. 

These people don’t know religion, 
they don’t know our culture. A(inejaanc 
hi' me se hciiy they have no ideological 
base. Kursi par haithna hai, desh U koi 
chinta nahin hat (they are only interest¬ 
ed in grabbing the chair, they are not inte¬ 
rested in the country). They are not wor¬ 
ried about the corruption in the country 
and corrupt politicians, they just want to 
rake up other issues. They don’t know 
the difference between art and obsce¬ 
nity. Have they ever been to Khajuraho 
and Mahabalipuram? 

But at the same time, these are my 


people, they are from my culture. Every 
poet, painter and artist comes from this 
culture. Hume unse koi dushmani nahin 
hai, hum sama/hte hai ki woh hehke hue 
hai. (I don't have any enmity with them. 
I just think they arc misguided.) 

Q:lsnU it ironic that you are being 
charged with disrupting communal 
harmony and offending religious sen¬ 
timents when you have donated many 
paintings for promoting communal 
harmony? 

A;(laughs) Communal harmony ke liye 
kitna kaam kiya hai. In Bangalore I am 
building a museum with 
my money, which I am 
giving to the people. I 
always find it ironic that 
Bombay, the place where 
so much of modem Indi¬ 
an art began as early as 
1947, does not have a sin¬ 
gle museum of Indian art. 
There are commercial gal - 
leries, but no museums. It 
shows that culture is not 
important to politicians, 
only economics is. 


Q;And how do you feel 
about the attempts to 
get you arrested? 

A:(laughs) What I have 
done is not a criminal act. 
I have been doing it for 
the past 40 years. It's not 
that I have just begun. 
Now I believe the BJP 
and vShiv Sena are also 
divided. In td way I am 
glad this has happened, 
because it has fully expos¬ 
ed them. It is a golden 
opportunity to refine the 
crude minds. The police and the state 
can’t do it. The artists can. Wc are the 
sentinels of the nation. 

But what gives me strength is the sup¬ 
port of the people. These women who 
stood outside my house defending me, 
w'crc called names by the demonstrators. 
I felt very touched. Artists and critics 
signed a resolution on my behalf. An art 
critic in India who is very critical of my 
work is writing an edit in my favour. 
That is what I call maturity. That is what 
makes me feci humme diim ham. As for 
me I shall carry on painting exactly as I 
have done before. • 

Interviewed by Sbrnbml 
Beeu/Lendon 
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MANI-TALK 


MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 



On 21 May, 1991, 
Rajiv Gandhi was 
blown up at Snpe- 
rumbudur, Tamil 
Nadu, by a human 
bomb detonated 
by the Sri I^ankan 
Tamil lerronst 
organisation, the 
IJberalion Tigers 
of Tamil Eelam (LTTE). A mere 110 
days earlier, the DMK government in 
the state had been dismissed by the (Cen¬ 
tre under Article 356 of the Constitution 
for the close tics that allegedly subsisted 
between the outlawed LTFE and the 
DMK-run state government. One of the 
major ta.sks before the Jam Commission 
is to unearth (he nexus, if any, between 
the LTTE and the DMK and the relation- 


The 

Jain 



Who was behind Rallv QamM’s aMMsInaUon? 


C ommissio n 

A layman's guide through the thicket 


ship, if any, between that nexus and the 
assassination of Rajiv Gandhi. 

After more than five years of finding 
its inquiry stymied at virtually every 
turn, the Jain Commission is at last reach¬ 
ing the point where it can start focussing 
in earnest on the "sequence of events" 
which led to the killing. Justice Milap 
Chand Jain will be ascertaining whether 
two crucial events in the year leading to 
the assassination had a bearing on the 
assassination — first, the massacre of 
Padmanabha and 15 of his EPRLF asso¬ 
ciates by the LTTE in Madras (Chennai) 


in June 1990; and, second, the dismissal 
of the Karunanidhi government on 31 
January, 1991, by the Chandra Shekhar 
govemment when it still had three years 
to run of the mandate it had secured from 
the people of Tamil Nadu in the elec¬ 
tions of January 1989. 

The home secretary to the Karunani¬ 
dhi govemment has already deposed 
before the commission. So have the 
Prime Minister and home minister of the 
day, Chandra Shekhar and Subodh Kant 
Sahay. V.P. Singh is, at the moment of 
writing, deposing at length over a penod 


of several days. Within the next few 
weeks, between the commencement of 
the Puja/Navaratri celebrations and Dcc- 
pavali, the Jain Commission is exp)ecled 
to see a galaxy of the key personalities of 
that period coming before the commis¬ 
sion: Karunanidhi himself; Jayalalitha 
who succeeded him as chief minister; 
and P. Chidambaram, now in alliance 
with Karunanidhi but in 1991 the most 
articulate exponent of the DMK-LTTE 
nexus and subsequently (24.5.95. to 
1.4.96.) minister in charge of the 
investigation. 
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gress and the AlADMK, the ruling part¬ 
ies respectively at the Centre and in the 
stale capital, prior to the DMK winning 
the state Assembly elections of January' 
1989. 

BETWEEN JULY 1987 and January 
1991, however, there had been a materi¬ 
al change in the situation in many crucial 
respects. The July 1987 accord had 
bound down all the parties concerned — 
Sri Lanka, the Sn Lankan Tamil organi¬ 
sations and India — to the non-violent 
political prtKess of constitutional devo¬ 
lution heralded by the Rajiv- 
Jayawardene agreement. The induction 
of the Indian Peacc-Keeping Force 
(IPKF) — which, it must be emphasi¬ 



thc elections (boycotted by the LTTE) to 
the North and East Provincial Council. 
Its leader, Varadharaja Pemmal. was the 
elected chief minister of the North and 
East Province. 

After Jayawardene was replaced as 
President of Sri Lanka by Premadasa 
and Rajiv Gandhi by V.P. Singh as 
Prime Minister of India, India acceded 
to the Sri Lankan demand for the with¬ 
drawal of the IPKF even though this 
meant the dissolution of the elected auto¬ 
nomous council and a freezing of the 
constitutional processes of devolution. 
Kaninanidhi signalled his disapproval 
of the IPKF by refusing to greet the Indi¬ 
an jawans when they disembarked at 
Madras. The return of the IPKF also 


K might embarrass 
P. Chidambaram 
poiiticaily nmrto 
stand by his 1991 
denunciation of his 
erstwhile politicai 
foe and present 
poiiticai partner, 
Karunanidhi. But 
the Jain 

Commission is not 
going to be swayed 
by these political 
consider^'ons 


To assist the reader in making sense 
of the stray bits and pieces which the 
press will be carrying of these deposi¬ 
tions, Mani-Talk offers this guide to 
what to look out for as the inquiry enters 
its most crucial phase. 

FIRST, THE nexus. From July 1983 to 
July 1987, there was a tremendous wave 
of sympathy all over India, cutting 
across party lines, for the plight of the 
Tamil citizens of Sri Lanka. The proxim¬ 
ate cause of the sympathy wave was the 
massacre in July 1983 of prisoners of 
Tamil origin in a Colombo jail which 
signalled the intensification of the brutal 
suppression of the movement promoted 
by a number of Sri Lankan Tamil organi¬ 
sations for freedom for the Tamils 
through regional autonomy or, prefera¬ 
bly, a sovereign state of their own 
(‘Eelam’). It was recognised that some 
of these Tamil organisations were non¬ 
violent in character and attempting to 
achieve their goals through a democratic 
political process while others were dedi¬ 
cated to violence, insurrection and revo¬ 
lution. Both sets of organisations turned 
to India for solace and succour; both in 
turn were provided by the Government 
of India, in association with the state 
government of Tamil Nadu, some of it in 
a clandestine manner. 

In July 1987, Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi journeyed to Colombo to conclu¬ 
de the India-Sri Lanka accord which put 
the seal on India’s reaffirmation of its 
commitment to the unity and integrity of 
Sri Lanka but set in motion a constitutio¬ 
nal process designed to devolve autono¬ 
my to the regions of Sri Lanka, notably 
the north and east region where the Sri 
Lankan Tamils were concentrated. 

The nexus between India and the 
Sri Lankan Tamil organisations dates 
back to this 1983-87 penod. The DMK 
quite conectly points to the many and 
varied links between Prime Ministers 
Indira and Rajiv Gandhi, on the one 
hand, and the Sri Lankan Tamil freedom 
fighters, including the LTTE, on the 
other; as also the many and varied links 
between AIADMK chief minister M.G. 
Ramachandran (MGR) and the Sri Lan¬ 
kan Tamil freedom fighters, including 
the LTTE. Highlighting these links is 
integral to the DMK’s argument that its 
relationship with the LTTE in 1990-91 
is to be seen as no more than a continua¬ 
tion of the kind of links which had been 
forged with the Sri Lankan Tamil organi¬ 
sations, including the LTTE, by the Con¬ 


sed, was not part of the India-Sri Lanka 
accord but a separate arrangement — 
was designed to keep the peace in Sn 
Lanka between the Sn Lankan Army and 
the militant Tamil guemllas and protect 
the civilian population, wiiile the peace¬ 
ful con.stitutional process of devolution 
got underway. The IPKF did, indeed, 
succeed in large measure in insulating 
the Tamils from the Sri Lankan Army — 
but, within a few months of its 
deployment, found itself at war with one 
of the Tamil militant groups, the LTTE, 
which repudiated the accord and set out 
on establishing its total dominance over 
the movement by the ruthless elimina¬ 
tion of all other Sn Lankan Tamil organi¬ 
sations. Its particular target of attack 
was the EPRLF which had whole¬ 
heartedly cooperated with all concerned 
in implementing the accord and had won 


signalled the intensification on Indian 
soil of the rivalry between the different 
Sri Lankan Tamil organisations and the 
struggle for the confirmation of the over- 
lordship of the movement by the LTTE 
through the elimination by violence of 
all other Sn Lankan Tamil freedom fight¬ 
ing groups. 

The charge against the DMK state 
government is that the DMK sided with 
the LTTE and connived m its attempts at 
eliminating its nvals on Indian soil, spe¬ 
cifically in the assassination by the 
LTTE of EPRLF leader Padmanabha 
and 15 of his assix'iates in Madras in 
June 1990. The charge against the V.P. 
Singh government at the Centre is that it 
turned a blind eye to the doings of its 
National Front paitncr, the DMK, des¬ 
pite central agencies bringing to the 
attention of the Centre massive evidence 
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of the DMK’s collahoraiion wiih the 

lttf: 

THE EVIDENCE before the conunis^ 
Sion of the DMK-UTh nexus is to be 
found particularly in the aflidavu hied 
by Tamil Nadu Congress C^)niinutee 
president Vazhapadi K. Kamamiiilhy, 
and the depositions already made by 
Ramamurthy, Chandra wShekhar, Sub- 
odh Kant Sahay. among others 
Although Karunanidhrs home secreta¬ 
ry, R. Nagarajan, haN denied any perso¬ 
nal knowledge of the political relations 
between the DMK and the LTI'K, he has 
conllrmed to the commission the stalc- 
meni made by him before a judicial 
magistrate in Tnchy in November 1*^^)! 
where he had detailed the deliberate 
delay, on ihe instructions of chief 
mimsiei Kaninani- 
dhi, in pursuing the kil¬ 
lers ol Padmanabha, the 
involvement ol Kaninani- 
dhi's son, A/hagiri, in 
springing arrested CTFH 
activists, the role of 
DMK ministers and 
legislators in respect of 
specific misdemeanours 
and worse of LTTh 
cadres, and the general 
atmosphere of collabora- 
iion in which the LTTfi 
was operating in Tamil 
Nadu before and after the 
Padmanabha murders. 

Jayalaliiha’s deposi¬ 
tion will be of absorbing 
and special importance. 

She had submilled a con- 
fideniial 102 page memo¬ 
randum to TYime Mini¬ 
ster Chandra Shekhar on 
29 December, 1990. deta¬ 
iling evidence ol Karuna- 
nidhi’s links with the Prabhakaran gang 
which Chandra Shekhar found sutfi- 
cienily irreluiablc as to base his dismis¬ 
sal of the Karunanidhi government the¬ 
reon. Doubtless, her deposition will be 
holly contested by Karunanidhi *s 
lawyers and Karunanidhi in person; 
reciprocally, Karunanidhi can expect to 
have a really rough time exculpating 
himself or damning Jayalaliiha It is one 
thing to win an eleciion, quite another to 
be compelled to tell "the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth" on oath. 

The commission has also taken on to 
its record P. Chidambaranrs 9()-minule 
speech in the Lok Sabhaon 25 February, 
1991, m which, with chilling clarity, he 
has accused the DMK government and 


Us leader, Karunanidhi, of being acccs- 
sones before and after the fact to the Pad¬ 
manabha massacre, as also the mountain 
of evidence relating to the DMK-LTTE 
nexus which justified the dismissal of 
that government Chidambaram is also 
privy, as Rao’s minister for the investiga¬ 
tion into the Rajiv assassination, to the 
implications of the DMK-LITE nexus 
in Rajiv’s death. It might embarrass Chi¬ 
dambaram politically now to stand by 
his 1991 denunciation of his erstwhile 
political foe and present political part¬ 
ner, the chief minister of Tamil Nadu. 
But the commission is not going to be 
swayed by these political considera¬ 
tions. Either Chidambaram will have to 
confimi what he then alleged; or explain 
why the allegations he then made were 


Jayalalitlia’s (left) deposition 
b^re the Jain Commission 
will be of special importance. 

She had submitted a 
confidential memorandum to 
PM Chandra Shekhar on 29 
December, 1990, detailing 
the evidence of Kanmanidhi’s 
links with the LTTE which led 
to the dismissal of the DMK 
goverament in Tamil Nadu 


without foundation. 

IN PARTICULAR^ Chidambaram will 
have to tell the commission — perhaps 
in camera — of what he as minister did 
to pursue that evidence. If he did little or 
nothing in this regard, he might have to 
explain to the commission whether any 
failure to follow his own leads was 
because he was working on forging an 
alliance with the DMK. There is no 
doubt that ever since Chidambaram was 
attacked by AIADMK cadres at Trichy 
airport in 1991, he had been in the fore¬ 
front of the search for an alternative to 
the AIADMK-Congrcss alliance that 
had won an overwhelming victory in the 
1991 elections. "Fhat result was the con¬ 
sequence largely of the Tamil electora¬ 
te’s conviction that the 
DMK-LTTE nexus was 
responsible, at the very 
least, for setting the stage 
for the assassination of 
Rajiv Gandhi on Tamil 
soil in the middle of an 
election which looked as 
if it might lead to the rein- 
stallation as Prime Mini¬ 
ster of a man who was the 
common political enemy 
of both the DMK and the 
LTTE. 

It has been conrirmed 
to the commissum that at 
least SIX of the accused in 
the Padmanabha murders 
are also accused in the 
Rajiv assassination. The 
DMK-LTTE nexus, if 
any, is not only a matter 
of general relevance to 
the "sequence of events" 
leading to the as.sassina- 
tion but ot specific relev - 
ance to the question ol whether the links 
forged in the context of the Padmanabha 
murders persisted after the dismissal of 
the DMK government. If so, what bear¬ 
ing did the DMK-LTTE nexus have on 
the assassination just 110 days later of 
Rajiv Gandhi by virtually the same 
LTTE hit-squad that had massacred Pad¬ 
manabha and then, according to Chidam¬ 
baram, received the patronage and pro¬ 
tection of the DMK? 

If the question interests you, please 
stay tuned in to the Jain Commission’s 
proceedings. For five years, the Jain 
Commission has been unmitigated Dul¬ 
lsville. At long, long last, the time has 
come for all good men and true to sit up 
and start taking notice. • 
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Welcome to the world of Shanthi Gears. Where 
perfect syncronisation of quality, range and flexibility 
result in a sheer poetry of motion - a movement that is 
committed to keeping the industry ahead - way ahead 
of its times 

Shanthi Gears presents an entire range of versatile 
gears, gear boxes and gear products for varied 
applications in the core sector industries like cement, 
sugar, textiles, coal, chemicals, printing and more, 
apart from custom built requirements. 

Shanthi Gears are computer designed using the 


latest CAD tools and manufactured under the most 
exacting precision machinery ensuring that every single 
gear is rugged, reliable and can withstand complex 
working conditions. 

No wonder Shanthi Gears are ranked No. 1 in total 
customer confidence - efficient after sales service and 
have been keeping the industry in top gear for over 
25 years now. 

Contact us today with your requirements and you will 
understand why Shanthi Gears is synonymous with 
total peace of mind ! 
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BOOK 


Stumbling 

Block 

His term as the foreign secretary was 
no cakewalk. J.N. Dixit reveals how he tried to 
work round the problems 

g l J N. (Mani) Dixit became foreign secretary in December 1991, 
having overcome seniority claims that pul his chances, as he 
' admits in the book, at about "50 to 55 per cent of getting the 
, job". The news reached him ’at an altitude of 35,000 feet" as he 
flew on the PM’s special aircraft from Pans to New Delhi on 30 
November, 1991. This was at a time when the old order of the 
ScK'ialist world was changing very rapidly (Soviet Union disap¬ 
peared SIX weeks later!) and any foreign secretary would have 
had a wide open field to initiate exciting new propositions. In 
. his own inimitable way J.N. Dixit did exactly that — helped 
along by a trusting Prime Minister and somewhat low-profilc foreign ministers. 

During his tenure as foreign secretary Dixit saw foreign ministers come and go— 
Madhav Sinh Solanki and Dinesh Singh among them — but unfortunately 

J.N. Dixit and reviewer 
Salman Khurshid (inset): 
colleagues In the ministry 
of external affairs 


none lasted long enough to be able to 
make a significant contribution towards 
the foreign policy making. The Prime 
Minister, of course, closely monitored 
foreign policy fonnulations. But he was 
over-burdened with too many other 
things happening on the political and 
economic fronts. Mani grasped the 
opportunity and quickly pul together a 
staff team of officers ^he had worked 
with earlier. 

Dixit’s memoirs provide an interest¬ 
ing insight into a host of decisions that 
provided the daily diet of the South 
BI(x:k foreign office corps. It also gives 
us a useful wider perspective on our rela¬ 
tionship with our neighbours—the com¬ 
plex triangle of America-lndia-Russia, 
China, Japan and the new challenging 
areas for Indian Foreign Policy — such 
as Central Asia, South Africa and 
Australia. Although the elegant narra¬ 
tive is both informative and provides 
curious behind-the-scenes glimpses and 
anecdotal cameos, for some reason, 
Dixit has chosen not to pierce the veil of 
discretion and confidentiality that often 
obscures the exciting human interaction 
that lies behind the sanitised foreign offi¬ 
ce records. For instance, there is a lot 
more that an historian would like to 
know about our transfomriing relation¬ 
ship with the Russian Federation, bom 
barely six weeks after Mr Dixit look 
over as foreign .secretary. There is also a 
lot of curiosity about our formal and 















inlormal initiatives on Afghanistan and Pakistan. And. final¬ 
ly, about Kashmir. 

There are interesting chapters on economic diplomacy, 
national security issues, political leadership and foreign poli¬ 
cy and matters administrative. Interestingly, some of his 
favourite ideas have been mentioned in passing. One can even 
sense that there were useful contributions Mani Dixit felt he 
could have made even beyond his years as a foreign secretary. 
It is^uitc apparent that he would have loved to be associated 

with a National Security 


EXCERPT 



Annulling Auschwltx 


Council. On his collea¬ 
gues in other ministries 
Cabinet 

llUla b Secretariat he has been 

experience in remarkaWy direct and 

^ unabashed. It is very dis- 

contempoFciry turbing to note that indivi- 

servants had 

UipJUrTldCy IS ygj.y (Jefiniic, sometimes 

limited... Both notions about mat¬ 

ters of significant politi- 

procedures and the cai implications, one 

rpniiirpH imagines that many such 

1 Ct|U J1CU issues went by default as 

infrastructural 

held on to a pnon postu- 

mechanisms are res and unsure politicians 

, . 1 demurred. On Babri Mas- 

being gradually Jid and Ha/ralbal, Mani’s 

evolved on the 

basis of ongoing •easily we walk into 

^ messy situations. It is our 

experimentations good fonune that this 

——book was written and 
one hopes that as time advances and ensures grea¬ 
ter objectivity from a distance, we would have the opportunity 
to read more felicitous accounts from Mani Dixit. 

One aspect that calls for closer attention is the relationship 
between the civil service and the political representatives of 
government. I'hcre is an indication that decision-making is 
the preserve of senior civil servants such as Cabinet secretary, 
principal secretary to the PM and the foreign secretary. 
Indeed, at limes one gets the impression that they played a 
greater role in policy-making than the political representa¬ 
tives. This may well have been true, but not neces.sarily the 
best of things to happen in a democracy. A great deal seems 
wrong with governance in contemporary India. Certainly 
MEA is not immune from that virus, except that it manages to 
keep its no.se clean. India is lucky to have some of its brightest 
minds in the foreign service. But they cannot be substituted 
for political judgement. Mani's account of his tenure seems to 
indicate a great paucity of the latter. Perhaps one day one of us 
ministers in the MEA will attempt to record the story as it 
appeared to us. However, one thing will inevitably be record¬ 
ed — that Mani’s contribution was energetic, vivacious, 
pugnacious and perhaps somewhat pedagogish. • 
SmImanKhutwhId \ 

Salman Khurshld was the minister of state for external affairs in the 
Narasimha Rao ministry. 

My South Block Years by J.N. Dixit. Published by UBS Publishers 
Distributors Ltd. Price: Rs 395. \ 
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-7""^-— A Cambridge physici.st invents a lime 

^ 1 } 1 machine that takes him to Auschwitz 

I ’ ^, with his historian friend. Michael 

' ^ Young. The physicist's obsession with 

H Na/i history is complicated by the fact 
that his own father was at Auschwitz, 
not as a Jewish victim but as a doctor 
with Hitler’s SS. Young, meanwhile, 
has just submitted his Ph.D. thesis on the 
life and limes of the young Hiller. Then 
the two plan to travel further back in 
time to make sure that Hitler is not bom. 

Making History/-n’ Puhli\heJb\ Huuhinson Prur 15 ^ Found 
Sterlinfi. 

Brain-teaser 

y BW Btl ''' the jacket of" the book has to 

iibout Its author: this man is going to 
t ft ft ft be a major writer. Not a very promising 
jfi H writc-up about someone whose first 
H|| b<wk was hailed as ‘immensely cxci- 

ting’ and ‘extraordinarily original’, 
j But if you like science fiction, then 

BTft m 1 1 give Macicod a chance. In his world 

dead men do die, but their memory lives 
on - in others. And so, Jonathan Wilde 
gflft. BBBL — is dead. But a young man wakes up the 
nextday remembering all of Wilde’s life. And death. And 
now he wants revenge. 

The book lakes the reader to Ship City. Four out of five of 
the city’s arms look like human domains, only they are inhabit¬ 
ed by machines with artificial intelligence. And the fifth arm 
is the human mind. 

The Stone Canal hv Km Mat h od Fuhh \hrj hy Iryt-nd Pin e H pound 

Sit'riinfi 

A book of rovolatlono 

I Yet another book on the first family of 
Indian politics. Written by a former 
secretary in the information and broad¬ 
casting ministry, the book covers the 
first forty years of post-Independence 
India. Gill talks about the sycophantic 
crowd surrounding Mrs Gandhi. For 
instance, at a Congress Parliamentary 
Parly held just a week before the declara¬ 
tion of Emergency, she was told by D.K. 
Barooah: Indira is India and India is 
Indira. Then there are revelations from the Rajiv and Sonia 
days. For instance, when the Pope visited India, Sonia had 
wanted to receive him at the Delhi airport. Only Arun Nehru 
cautioned against it as she would be kneeling on the tarmac in 
full public view to kiss the Pope’s ring. 

Interesting, if you haven’t read it all before. • 

ThBDynA8ty^>'5.5 Gill Pubh%hedby HarperColhns Price. Rs 395 . 
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t all fitted into the scheme of 
things. In the end, nobody would 
have really cared. Indignant 
public reactions, the stirrings of 
sentiment, would all Kavc been 
subsumed in the metropolis’ march 
towards the future I'hc moralist’s con¬ 
cerned outrage would have been replac¬ 
ed by an ironical indifference. The 
rickshaw-pullers themselves, hardened 
in the grime and sweat of toil, would 
have earned on, pulling their vehicles on 
the dust-spattered streets of Calcutta, till 
the curtains came down inexorably on 
their piofcssion — which has always 
been a life of labour between two long 
wooden shafts lor a pittance. 

But now, even that pittance looks 
uncertain Calcutta, if the government 
has its way, would be purged by the year- 
I end of rickshaws—a roughly 90 kg iwo- 
whceled carnage pulled by man. 
Because, hi an already over-crowded 
city, Ihcir slow pace stymied the flow' of 
traffic. And if Calcuiia had to be' clean¬ 
sed, Its s|x.’ed of traffic improved from a 
dismal average of 9 kmph, it was these 
rickshaws that had to go. Imperilling the 
survival of nearly 6,fX)0 men—pro!ago¬ 
nists of Dominique Lapicrrc's The City 
Of Joy —w ho had carried on so far, con¬ 
fident at least of the certitude of the 
streets. That's merely the official estima¬ 
te. And il doesn't include the 
20,(KK)-odd unlicensed pullers and the 
impact that this cleansing of Calcutta 
would have on all those de[x:ndeiU on 
these men. 

But then, that’s hardly the crux of the 
matter fhe crux lies elsewhere, buried 
somewhere bclvveen the city’s own pre- 
dicameiil and its struggle for a sense of 
itsell Sprinkled with ght/ and spattered 
w ith squalor, Calculla has always grappl¬ 
ed w ith Us paradox. And that is perhaps 
where the problem begins 

In simpler terms, il was a question of 
resolv ing dichotomies, if at all that was 
possible Bui for a city in dire need of 
foreign investment, it was more a pro¬ 
blem of facade where this slow, and 
essentially subhuman form of travel, 
was an anachronism. 

And so this sudden surge of altruism 
when minister for information and cultu¬ 
re Buddhadev Bhailacharya obsened, 
"Mauling of rickshaws was not onlyphysi 
cally tiring but also an inhuman job". It 
was a beguiling argument, clever 
enough to conceal the real issues at slake. 

Yet ironically, it was Bhattacharya 
who had earlier clashed with stale trans¬ 
port minister Subhas Chakraborly on the 




stalling 

the wheels 

As the West Bengal government decides to 
phase out rickshaws from Calcutta, 
thousands of pullers face an uncertain future 


issue. Clearly in favour of a phased evic¬ 
tion, Bhattacharya had to eventually 
give in to the latter's aggressive agenda. 

ForChakraborty, it was simply a ques¬ 
tion of priorities. "Changes are taking 
place constantly in the world and the 
country. Despite the pressures, the city 


cannot be left behind. Old modes of tran¬ 
sport will have to give way to new." 
Even if it meant that quite a few would 
be left behind, dumped unceremonious¬ 
ly in this rush for development. Chakra- 
borty shrugs off such sentimental con¬ 
cern. "It's just the stress and strains of 
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development. The rickshaw-puller will 
create problems...let them go bacK to 
where they came from. They will have 
to accept the inevitable." 

A brutal remark, it was at least free of 
hypocrisy. 

B ut what about the pullers them¬ 
selves? It must have been the terror 
of foreknowledge, but the tense anger 
that rippled through Ayub's body, 
revealed his predicament—his helpless¬ 
ness before a decision that threatened to 
push his life beyond the verge. 

"For 30 years I have toiled giving eve¬ 
rything 1 had, my body, my strength and 
my entire youth." It was pathetic to hear 
him talk. For somewhere along the way, 

A man without privilege, 
inextricably tied to his carriage 
bemuse of poverty, the 
rickshaw-puller is perhaps the 
archetypal proletariat 


ARGUMENTS FOR 


• Most convenient for 
short-distance, point-to-point travel. 

• Safe and easily available. 

• Ideal mode of transport through 
water-logged streets during 
monsoon. 

• Environment friendly. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST 


• Slow-moving, it obstructs traffic. 

• That such human ‘beasts of 
burden* exist is a statement on the 
country’s neglect of basic human 
rights. 

• Eighty per cent of the pullers come 
from neighbouring states and 
approximately Rs 24 crore worth of 
savings Is transferred out of the state 
every year. 

• An out-dated mode of transport, 
the pulled-rickshaw needs to be 
replaced just as the horse-drawn 
carriage was replaced by the 
automobile. 


his youth had slipped by unnoticed in 
the dreary struggle for survival. "Like an 
animal I have slogged, carrying people 
on my shoulders. But have wanted noth¬ 
ing in return, only coarse fabric to wear 
and hard, thick bread for food. And now 
the government treats us like this!" 

For the 48-year-old Ayubthis was tan¬ 



tamount to betrayal. Thirty years of 
back-breaking lal^ur with nothing to 
look forward to. Grey ahead of his years, 
he is perhaps the archetypal proletariat 
— a man without privilege, inextricably 
tied to his carriage because of poverty 
and forced to give up almost a fifth of his 
daily earnings (Rs 12 out of an average 
earning of Rs 60-70) to his master who 
owned the rickshaw. 

What did he do with the rest of the 
money? "I send Rs 800-1,0(X) a month to 
my family in Muzaffarpur." was his 
reply. That was in essence the life of a 
rickshaw-puller. A mindless, mechani¬ 
cal drudgery without leisure, without 
future. So where are these pullers going 
to go once the city has seen the last of 
them? And the fact that most of them 
(almost 80 per cent) come either from 
Bihar or Uttar Pradesh. 

There are no easy solutions to the pro¬ 
blem. Because, for every expression of 
compassion, there’s an equally apt 
counler-argumenl that is neither flippant 
in tone, nor vindictive in regional bias. 

Putting ihe whole controversy in pers¬ 
pective was Arun Deb, programme coor¬ 
dinator of Unnayan, a voluntary organi¬ 
sation that had done extensive research 
on rickshaw-pullers. "For a Marxist 
government with a professed pro-poor 
stance," he said, "the decision to dear 
the city of rickshaws is irreconcilable. 
But it’s also true that rickshaws do clog 
city traffic. At rimes it’s irritating, but 
then suddenly taking away the source of 
income of these people without first 
rehabilitating them is rather harsh." 

Philosophic yet practical, Deb is far¬ 
sighted enough to foresee the possible 
implications: it would throw the already 
fragile employment situation in the state 
into further disarray with near-certain 
repurcussions on the city’s law and 
order. 

He’s right. The rumblings of discont¬ 
ent are already audible. Huge, raucous 
rallies have shown that. And why not? 
After more than half-a-century of mind¬ 
less exploitation, they, at least, deserved 
a belter deal. 

H owever, succour for the pullers 
have come from unexpected 
quarters with Bihar chief minister Laloo 
^asad Yadav throwing his weight 
behind the agitation. Criticising the rul¬ 
ing Left Front government in West 
Bengal, Laloo questioned the validity of 
the decision. "Has the government provi¬ 
ded the rickshaw-pullers with tempos?" 
he asked. 
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The rickshaw is the ideal mode of 
transport through water>logged 
streets. (Right) Out of the 
rickshaw'pullers garb, Om Puri 
(left) relaxes during the making of 
Tbe City Of Joy 


It was a question that was on everybo¬ 
dy’s mind, if not tempos but certainly 
the human face of refonn. And even if 
he was rather flippant the next moment 
("Jyoti Basu probably wants the 
rickshaw-pullers to travel by car"), it 
was obvious that Laloo didn’t want to 
antagonise the West Bengal CM. 

For the Bihar chief minister, it was 
clearly a matter of socio-economic expe¬ 
diency. Most of these pullers come from 
Bihar. And if rickshaws arc banned from 
Calcutta, it would mean a massive exo¬ 
dus of people back to their homeland — 
jobless, disillusioned and angry. 

To a disenchanted mass, violence 
comes easily. And for Bihar, already in 
the grip of pervasive lawlessness, that 
would spell disaster. 

For Noor Ahmed, however, it was the 
immediate concerns that were more rele¬ 
vant. Acerbic and indignant, the presi¬ 
dent of the Calcutta Rickshachalak Pan- 
chayat warned of "continuing agitation 
till the government relented". He had a 
one-point agenda: "Let the government 
ban rickshaws but first lehabilitate these 



But aware that rehabilitation would 
be a stupendous task, Ahmed proposes 
an interesting alternative. If the motor- 
driven rickshaw being tested now in 
Sweden could be introduced in Calcutta, 
it would not only be more viable, but 
would also integrate completely with 
the city’s traffic. 

But for all this optimism, people like 
Ahmed are hamstrung by their own cir¬ 
cumstances. At stake is their credibility 
back home. On the other hand is an 
inflexible administration. The real 


pep, however, came in 
the form of veteran politi¬ 
cian and Samata Party 
leader, George 

Fernandes. 

Addressing a rally of 
rickshaw-pullers in Cal¬ 
cutta, Fernandes literally 
threw down the gauntlet 
before the administra¬ 
tion. "(Tur movement 

will gather momentum 
after the Pujas," he told 

the surging crowd, 

"unless the administra¬ 
tion announces suitable 
arrangements for rehabili¬ 
tation by then." The cli¬ 
max came in a burst of 
invective. "No govern¬ 
ment can deprive you of 
your daily bread." 

A nd so back again to 
the crux of the pro¬ 
blem. Which was more 
important: a city’s emphatic need for 
reform if it had to survive in a forward- 
looking world or a section of its people, 
downirixlden certainly, but to an extent 
superfluous in the context of 

development? 

There is no clear-cut logic that can 
find a way out of the ethical complexit¬ 
ies involved. Either it’s the cold statis¬ 
tics of progress and reform that blur com¬ 
pelling human concerns or plain nostal¬ 
gia that is essentially regressive. 

But then nostalgia comes easily in 
this quicksilver decade of ours. Things 
i ugly in their lifetime are redeemed, per¬ 
haps almost spiritualised by death. It’s 
the same with the rickshaw-pullers. 

Scorned by an indifferent society 
because of their lowly labour, distrusted 
because they did not belong’ here, they 
have laboured all these years in the toil 
and pathos of a life steeped in suffering. 
But now, in the last flicker of their 
existence, they have suddenly become 
the martyred proletariat of a system, 
inhuman and ruthless. 

Perhaps, it’s our sense of guilt. That 
secure in status, secure in our worldly 
affluence, we couldn’t be a little more 
compassionate. Of course, mere compas¬ 
sion would have hardly helped their 
cause, but then, it could have added a 
touch of humanity, so vital for a people, 
who are nothing more than dispensable 
pawns in this game of transition. • 

AnmnkiKMiMlSmn/CmlmiiUi 
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eccmber may 
turn out to be 
I a memorable 
month in film- 
land. For, 
may well play 
host to two celebrity wed¬ 
dings: that of Salman Khan 
to Somy All and Tabu to 
Sajid NadiadwaJa. 

While Somy has already 
moved into the Khan house¬ 
hold, Tabu is preparing for 
marriage by completing all 
her assignments and refus- | 
ing to sign any more films. 
Neither of them wants to 
work after the wedding — 
though, in Somy's case it has 
to be said that she didn't 
work much before cither. 

Unless, of course, it was at 
weaning Salman away from 
his Bijli. 


❖ oor Puru’ 
This toothy 
son of Raj 
Kumar had a 
rather unfortu¬ 
nate baptism 
at the box office with his mai¬ 
den release, Ba! 
Brahmachari.Not only did 
the film flop miserably, but 
Puru’s performance was also 
criticised by both critics and 
viewers alike. 

This couldn't have been 
easy to take, especially since 
Puru has yet to recover from 
the shock of his father's rec¬ 
ent demise 

But he should take heart. 
After all, the film industry 
abounds in stars who have 
had the most disastrous 
debuts, but have gone on to 
taste mega-success. Kajol, 
who was launched in 
Bekhudi, is a case in point. 

So, who's to say that Puru 
won’t follow in her 
footsteps? 


ooja Bhatt has 
a new Khan in 
her life — and 
don't you 



what’s new 


about that. 


The man's name is Faraaz 
and he is said to be madly in 
love with the Bhatt babe. 
And Pooja, who seems to 
have forgotten ex-lover 


Sohail as if he were a bad 
dream, reciprocates the 
sentiment. 

How long he will last is 
anybody’s guess. But nobo¬ 


dy’s putting any money on 
his lasting out this year. 
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♦ alking of new ; 

lovers, even 
Rilu Shivpiiri 
is sporting 
one on her i 
arm these ■ 
days His name is Madhav ! 
Dalvi, the son of yester-year 









cricketer Michael Dalvi. 

Madhav is trying to make 
it in the movies, where Ritu 
has managed to .secure a toe¬ 
hold after all these years. 
And together the pair hopes 
to make soft, sweet music ... 
cr, we mean movies. • 











A rtists or crafhmen? What 
do you call a person who 
weaves, embroiders or 
dyes cloth? The debate has 
been going on for years. In 
fact, this entire divide between art and 
craft is very much a British legacy. It 
was the British art critique and the 
author of Crafts In India^ Birdwood, 
who claimed that India had no art, only 
craft. Since then, the misconception has 
I stuck. 

Andlast fortnight, Delhi’sEicher Gal¬ 
lery raised the issue once again by com¬ 
ing up with a series of shows entitled 
The Canvas Is Cloth. The exhibition 
I will go on till May next year. 

The show tries to do away with Bird- 
wood’s misconceptions. Several artists 
who work on different decorative varia¬ 
tions on textiles have been chosen. The 
exhibition began with a show called Evo¬ 
lution Through Revolution; what cloth 
symbolises over the ages. 

Another part of the series focuses on 
embroidery, tie-and-dye. Interestingly, 
tapestries by women of Tihar Jail will 
also be on display. 

Bringing this entire show together 
has been an uphill task. It was in March 
1995 that the idea was conceived by 
Eicher. 

Then began the search for craft artists 


(if that is the politically correct term) 
who worked on cloth. "We wanted 
people who work on the medium with 
their own hands, so fashion designers 
and traditional textile were strictly out," 
says Pooja Sood, the director of the galle¬ 
ry. It was mainly by word of mouth that 
the artists were short-listed and then 
finally selected. 

The first exhibition of the season was 
held in the end of September, Evolution 
Through Revolution by Kumkum Jain 
served two purposes. First, it focussed 
on the question under debate: what is tex¬ 
tile art? And how is it different from the 
art practised by Husain and company? 

Second, Jain dealt with various given 
interpretations of cloth—what it means 
to a new-born or to the dead. 

T hemes and symbols — as in any 
woric of an — were a predominant 
pan of this exhibition as well. An entire 
screening revolved around the 'churn¬ 
ing of the ocean milk*. According to the 
artist, Nita Thakore, the nK)St important 
event in Indian mythology was the sear¬ 
ch for amrity the potion of immortality. 
This was something that both die go^ 
and the demons craved for. Which is 
why Thakore called her show Amrit. 
And the theme was explored in detailed 
embroidery on her canvas. 


• MATSYA EMBROIDERY by NNftThak 

{ From mythology to the meaning of 
coloun. Padmini Tolat Balaram's The 
Blue Wave, for which she uses natural 
dyes, is based more on depth of colour 
than figurative art. "I create a piece by 
I thinking of all possibilities, be it the mer¬ 
ging and spre^ng of colours or their 
sharpness and precision," says Balaram. 
The proce^ can be quite elaborate and 
may even involve tie-aiKl-dye and dry¬ 
ing as many as 25 times. Balaram's 
involvement with natural dyes began as 
early as 1978. She has also documented 
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the use of natural dyes among different 
Himalayan tribes. 

Towards the end of the year, Eicher 
has planned a show on tapestries by the 
women inmates of Tihar Jail. This was 
the result of a course started by a social 
service organisation to give the women 
prisoners and under*trials a creative 
occupation. 

This involved a three-month training 
course on the techniques of weaving. 
After which the students were left to 
their own devices. Since the course was 


sponsored by the Danish Embassy, an 
exhibition of their works was first held 
at the residence of the Danish ambas¬ 
sador. Thereafter, as with the most noble 
causes, an acute shortage of funds fol¬ 
lowed. It was then that the Eicher Galle¬ 
ry stepped in. 

"Presenting untutored work in a for- | 
mal art gallery gives us the opportunity | 
to question the widely held notion that | 
creativity in art is strictly the preserve of 
the urban society," says Sood. That is 
one reason Eicher prefers to display 
unconventional forms of art rather than 
the normal canvas that is displayed in 
drawing rooms. For instance, last year, 
the gallery had sponsored a showing of 
calendar art where they displayed calen¬ 
dars down the ages. 

A ll variations of textile art are on dis¬ 
play. And that includes Kalamkari. 
This is the art of patterning cotton fabric 
through the medium of tie and dye rather 
than spinning at the loom. "The ideas 
and motifs are my very own," says the 
artist A.K.Das. Das comes from a fami¬ 
ly of washermen, and has happily bor¬ 
rowed from his background. 

From the rural to the international. 
The exhibition has also managed to pro¬ 
cure canvases showing the indigenous 
textile art of the Maoris — one of the 


I oldest tribes of New 2^and who have 
managed to retain their traditional weav- 
I ing techniques. Two Maori women will 
be coming in March next year to set up 
the show. "It is here that we are trying to 
send a political message," says Sood, 
"Tribes in our country should also have 
the right to exhibit their art in the same 
way—that is the objective of the show." 

The exhibition will end with a tribute 
to 50 years of Indian Independence with 
a show on khadi and the meaning it has 
for different people. While Mahatma 
Gandhi wanted the whole country to be 
clothed in khadi, his wife Kasturba was 
against it. To make the rough white cloth 
more attractive to women, it was dyed in I 
orange. More so, since white is associat¬ 
ed with widowhood in the Indian psy- | 
che. And later, more acceptable varia- i 
tions like khadi silk came into the pictu¬ 
re. And with time and technology, imita¬ 
tion khadi also came into being. 

Interestingly, the show on khadi has 
been put together not by an Indian, but a 
British-born social anthropologist, 
EmmaTarlo. 

The show may or may not answer the 
question under debate. But call it art or 
craft, the canvas makes for an interest¬ 
ing viewing. • 
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DeaAh 1^ n^igence 

A recent Supreme Court directive gives a fresh twist to the Bhopal gas leak 
case, even as thousands await justice 


Justice delayed, they 
say, is justice denied. 
Ask the victims of the 
Bhopal gas tragedy 
and their families. 
Nearly twelve years 
MADHYA have passed since the 

PKADESH country’s worst 

industriol disaslcr 
struck this town of Madhya Pradesh. 
The terror surrounding the leak of the 
deadly Methyl Isocynate from the 
Union Carbide India Lid (UCIL) plant 
in the wee hours of 3 December 1984 
may have died down, but the despair of 
all those waiting for Justice to be done, is 
still very much alive. 

Yet the way the Union Carbide case 
has been going, there seems little hope 

left for these people, - 

After the gas leak, in J 
which over 3,000 people ' 

lost their lives and around 
two lakh were affected, 

Warren Anderson, then 
chairman of Union Carbi- & 
dc Corpt^ralion (UCC), ' tS 

and several others were 
charged with 'culpable pySyptf 
homicide’ under Section 
304 of the IPC. There is 
no sign yet of Anderson’s 
extradition, and so there 
no chance of his stand- 

began four days after dis- 

Anderson, alongwith 
Keshub Mahindra, then 
chairman of UCIL, and 
Vijay GokhaJe, then its IHIIIi 
managing director, were jUSTX^EOQj 
taken into custody on 7 ^arh 

December. They were all 
released on bail on the condition that 
they would appear in court whenever 
summoned. This did not bother Ander¬ 
son, who was jUfewed to leave the 
country. He was summoned thrice by 
the Bhopal district court and once by 
Interpol. But to no avail. Anderson has 
since been labelled "unlocatable" and 
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This has given a whole new twist to 
the case. Union Carbide advocate Vijay 
Gupta in Bhopal told Sunday, "It is not 
possible to bring Anderson to India, 
especially after the latest Supreme Court 
verdict. It’s a gone case now." 

And at a hearing before the chief judi¬ 
cial magistrate of Bhopal on 8 October, 
the Central Bureau of Investigation 
(CBI) counsel, U.S. Prasad, said: "The 
whole case will have to to be seen in a 
new light and the extradition papers will 
have to be prepared afresh after the latest 
Supreme Court verdict." 

But this fresh start could do the case a 
world of good. For the CBI has been 
functioning in a way that has forced seve¬ 
ral disgruntled citizens of Bhopal to com¬ 
ment, "Is the premier investigating agen¬ 






JUSTICE DELAYED: (he Bhopal gas tragedy (inset) and a women *s demonstration against 
Union Carbide 


then declared "absconding" by the 
courts. 

Meanwhile, some of the UCIL accus¬ 
ed moved the Supreme Court. In respon¬ 
se to their petition, the apex court last 
month modified the charges from Sec¬ 
tion 304 (culpable homicide) to Section 
304(A) (death due to negligence). 


cy working for Carbide or us?" The 
CBI ’ s attitude towards the case was typi¬ 
fied by CBI counsel D.K. Saxena 
who referred to the case as a "petty 
issue", while standing in for Prasad at a 
hearing in August this year. This forced 
the chief judicial magistrate of Bhopal 
to direct the CBI counsel not to take the 
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Warren Anderson 

case casually as "the sentiments of lakhs 
of people in Bhopal are involved in the 
case". He then went on to add that the 
CBI director must be informed about 
this so that "this carelessness and indiffe- 
^ rent attitude is not repeated in future". 

Through the years, the CBI has been 
telling the Bhopal courts that Ander¬ 
son's extradition prexess was "-in the last 
stage". But last year, when UvS ambas¬ 
sador Frank Winner visited Bhopal and 
announced that he had not received any 
papers from the Government of India in 
this regard, it was clear that the process 
had not even begun. 

The chief judicial magistrate of Bho¬ 
pal, A.M. Saxena, has now directed the 
CBI counsel to submit a summaryof all 
steps taken for the extradition.of Warren 
Anderson. According to U.S. Prasad, 
extradition does not fall under the Juris¬ 
diction of either the CBI or the courts. It 
is a matter being pursued by the ministry 
of external affairs and the CBI has 
^ready forwarded its request for the 
extradition of Warren Anderson. 

Now, the ball is in the court of the 
United Front government in Delhi. 
Recently, a group of social activists i 
from Bhopal met Union foreign mini¬ 
ster Inder Kumar Gujral. The delegation 
included Abdul Jabbar Khan, convenor 
of the Bhopal Gas Pcedit Mahila Udyog 
Sangathan (BGPMUS), and Satinath 
Sarangi of the Bhopal Group for Infor¬ 
mation and Action (BGIA). According 


of Union Carbide Corporation, 

to Jabbar, the Union minister had told 
them that a special team of officials from 
the four concerned ministries — chemi¬ 
cal and fertilisers, law, external affairs 
and home — had been set up to review 
and expedite the extradition process. 

But with every passing day, the chan¬ 
ces of Anderson’s extradition are becom¬ 
ing remote. And with India’s liberalisa¬ 
tion drive gathering momentum, not tex) 
many people in the corridors of power 
seem eager to take up the matter fearing 
its economic repurcussions. Says Sati¬ 
nath Siirangi, "It is generally believed 
that the extradition of Anderson will 
send out wrong signals to the multinatio¬ 
nals coming to India. Now it is up to the 
government to decide whether it should 
be bothered about how these multinatio¬ 
nals feel or be concerned about how the 
lakhs of people awaiting Ju.stice in Bho¬ 
pal are feeling." 

With the passage of time, the words of 
fonner Union law minister H.R. Bhard- 
waj are appearing prophetic. In 1994, 
BhardwaJ had said, "There is little chan¬ 
ce of the UCC chairman Warren Ander¬ 
son being brought to the country to face 
criminal charges." 

What turn the Bhopal gas leak case 
takes following the Supreme Court 
directive remains to been seen. But for 
those affected by the tragedy, the wail 
for Justice continues to be a long and 
lonely one. • 

D99M—9 Smxmtui/Bhopal 


T Ever since chief mini- 

fl Chandrababu 

Naidu decided to lift 
the ban on the 
People’s War Group 
HmIKmE] (PWG), on 21 June, 

ANDHRA the police in Andhra 

PRADESH Pradesh have been liv-, 

ing on the edge. The 
situation turned particularly volatile in 
the run-up to the by-polls. And last fort¬ 
night, a major extremist offensive, 
brought forth an ugly reaction from the 
men in uniform, precipitating a law and 
order crisis in Warangal. 

It began with the PWG extremists trig¬ 
gering off a remote-controlled explosive 
device to blow up a police van in the 
Jakaram village area in the wee hours of 
7 October. Seven police personnel, 
including a circle inspector, who were 
on their way to Mulugu for an election 
meeting to be addressed by the chief 
minister, died in the blast. 

As news of this attack spread, police¬ 
men in Warangal went berserk. They 
attacked shops, bashed up bystanders, 
damaged vehicles and even attacked con¬ 
voys of Congress leaders on the cam¬ 
paign trail. The reign of terror unleashed 
by the lawless lawmen continued 
through the day. Even the chief mini- 
ster’.s convoy, returning from the 
Mulugu meet, was pelted with stones. 

The innocent inhabitants of Jakaram 
and neighbouring villages on the 
Warangal-Mulugu stretch also faced the 
wratli of the rampaging policemen. The 
three villagers, from whose fields the 
extremists had triggered the blast, were 
rounded up and several others were 
roughed up. Then, a bandh called by the 
policemen paralysed life in the area. 

By the time the dust finally settled, as 
many as 23 buses and 50 cars had been 
smashed, a number of shops damaged, 
the people of Warangal town and seve¬ 
ral villages in the area terrorised,and the 
district administration thrown complete¬ 
ly out of gear. The judiciary, on its part, 
took a stem view of the mindless violen- 
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KILLING FIELDS: site of the Warangal blast 


ce. The Chief Justice of the Andhra 
Pradesh High Court, who heard a peti¬ 
tion of two civil liberty activists of 
Warangal, likened the police action to a 
"gang war". 

And the PWG was quick to retaliate. 
On 8 October, the extremists attacked a 
police outpost in Warangal with gre¬ 
nades, injuring six constables of the spe¬ 
cial security force (SSF). According to a 
PWG press statement, the Jakaram blast 
would serve a warning to the various 
political parties and government agenc¬ 
ies which had chosen to ignore the out- 


Exhibition on whoels 


A Melbourne tram conductor's campaign in Calcutta 
gives a boost to the endangered vehicles 

T he endangered species of Calcut- page insertions in city didlies, lUgiDg 

ta’s crawling tramcars is attract- die govoiunent to rethink its dat¬ 
ing international attention. sion. Then, in August this year, came 

Three years back, when West John Whitelegg of John Moores 

Bengal’s Left Front government University, Liverpool, to study 

made the controversial policy CalcuttaTramwaysandmobiliseopi- 

announcement of phasing out trams nion in its favour. And now Roboto 

supposedly to speed up traffic, envi- Nungia D’Andrea from Melbourne, 

ronmentalists and many transport Austndia, is here, diummng sup- 

experts cried foul, dubbing the ^an pmt for the tramcar. 

mischievous and environmentally Andrea, a Melbourne tram condiic* 

disastrous. tor. surprised codunutoa on 7 Ocio- 

' Since then, the campaign to preser- ber by organising an exhibition- 

ve Calcutta’s elaborate tram system on-whMls in a tram decked iq> witt 

has not only become more vocifo*- posters and festoons. Andrea himsdf 

ous but also gampd international soli- dutifuUyplayedlhetoleofoaodnc- 

darity. Two yeari back, an anonym- tor. Heat^hehadcortM^to'egcteiid' 

ouspersonfromDenmarkputoutfull- the hand of fiiewltldp arid esim# 



fit’s call to boycott the Mulugu by-polls. 
The PWG had called a bandh in Mulugu 
on the day of N. Chandrababu Naidu’s 
election r^ly, but this too had met with 
little response. 

While the Warangal blast is a telling 
reminder of what the Naxals are capable 
of, it has also served to strengthen the 
resolve of the police force in the area. 
With the PWG gaining ground and the 
police desperate to hit back at the extre¬ 
mists, the coming months may witness a 
bitter battle in Andhra Pradesh. • 
e.S. RadhakrlthMf/Warmnga 


Lording it over 


A political controversy 
erupts over a Ganesh Puja 
procession in Madras 


In the present Indian 
context, religion and 
politics just cannot be 
kept completely apart. 
Take the recent con¬ 
troversy over a 
Ganesh Puja process- 

TAMILNADU sion. No, not in 
western India, but 

way down south! 

According to M. Karunanidhi, the 
Dravidian chief minister of Tamil Nadu, 
the elephant-headed God revered 
throughout the country belongs strictly 
to north India. And Karunanidhi and his 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam (DMK) 
have consistently opposed the "seeping 
in" of north Indian culture. 

So it came as no surprise when DMK 
supporters decided to force the issue this 
year and stop the Hindu Munnani from 
taking out its ‘Vinayaka' (Ganesh) pro¬ 
cession through the predominantly- 
Muslim areas of Madras. The city police 
then chalked out an alternative route for 


conlacts b^een Qte two largest sur¬ 
viving tram systems outside Euro¬ 
pe'’. Iffis exJiibition is to last throi^ 
the Ihijas when thousands 
city* 

Why did he choose Calcutta? 
Andr^ who calls himself a %ain- 
cuinm: acttvisl^ says be was fascia 
ted by die paialieU between the ttam 
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the procession and also denied the devo¬ 
tees permission to hold a public meeting 
on Marina Beach. This sparked off 
angry protests from the Vinayaka Qia- 
turthi Central Committee (VCCC). 

Rama Gopalan, the Hindu Munnani 
leader and VCCC trustee, challenged 
the police conunissioncr’s order, but a 
lower court dismissed the petition. 
Gopalan then moved the Madras High 
Court which also ruled against the 
VCCC plea. The Bench, comprising 
Chief Justice K.A. Swam! and Justice 
A.R, Lakshman, made it clear that as the 
objective of the Vinayaka procession 
was the immersion of idols, there was no 
reason why it should follow one definite 
route. ’’We are of the view that the right 
to Vinayaka idols procession is subject 
to regulation,'* ruled the Bench. 

But Rama Gopalan and his Hindu 
Munnani followers were determined not 
to give up their road rights so easily. As 
a mark of protest, it was decided not to 
immerse the idols till the matter was tak¬ 
en up by the Supreme Court. 

This stand-off between the DMK and 
the Hindu Munnani was almost inevita¬ 
ble. It is no secret that Karunanidhi per¬ 
ceives the Hindu Munnani to be a pro- 
Brahmin group, worshipping an upper- 
caste God like Ganesh, which had grown 
under the JayaJalitha regime. When J. 
Jayalalitha was chief minister, she had 
popularised the Vinayaka Chaturthi pro¬ 



REUQION AND POLITICS: a Vinayaka Chaturthi procession in Madras 


cession taken out by the Hindu Munnani. 

And though K^nanidhi has made 
his intentions clear by stopping the 
VCCC procession with an eye on his 
Muslim vote-bank, the DMK chief can¬ 
not afford to ignore the large Vinayaka 
brigade. Madras, a DMK stronghold, is 
witnessing a Vinayaka boom. Temples 
have mushroomed in the capital and the j 
festivities have captured the imagina- I 


tion of the city's youth in particular. In a 
bid not to alienate this influential sec¬ 
tion, Karunanidhi, a self-avowed 
atheist, has promised to participate in 
the Ganesh festival if it is conducted in 
‘oneplace’, with ‘one idol’. 

For the moment, as several Ganesh 
idols in Madras wait to be immersed, 
such a possibility seems quite remote. • 
SfdhBrPnM/WMnm I 


\ systems in Melboume and Calcutta 
when he visited the city two years 
back. 

During his last visit be ImdestaUi^ 
shed a good rapport with the woriem 
of Belgachia de{^ in nordi Calcutta 
and hit upon the idea of making it the 
sister depot of his own Stnith Mel- 
boume workplace^ 

aside a Calcutta tramcar 



Andrea has financed his own visit 
and also the production of a pile of 
photograi^, booklets (containing 
Beng& translations of Australian 
po^ on trams), posters and ban- 
nm, but says that he has the moral 
oi scvmd interest groups 
ba^liome^ 

If iK>diing else, hb visit has bo^ 
ed the flagging spirits of 6,500 Cal¬ 
cutta tram wodem haunted by the 

r :tie of unemidoyiiient created by 
goveniniM’s lack of interest in 
mamtainingpr es^Mn^ the system. 

. 'llie^Galeu^ can defi- 

niteiy noviy^ wbich is a must for 
ttiis dty," says 

Andmu W.% a t^odfiilly-plann^ 
andl ve«y flexible, with park¬ 
in areas in Bq^tanade and B.B.D. 
Bagbeingi^pfim . 
^Tbe,pnorei' Ahi lOO-ycar-old tmis- 
has 321 trams, of 
M m average, ply daily 
Oftiackshav- 


ing a total length of 70 km. ThtS Wid¬ 
est trams date back to 1931 but a^ 
still unfailingly hauling passengers 
eachday. 

At infant, traim in Calcutta cuiy 
alxwt 12-13 crore conunuters a yaiu’. 
a passenger load that has declined 
front 17-18ciiorein 1990-91.The s^ 
tem was most popular in the Stetiies 
and Seventies when it canned about 
40 ciore people pnyear. 

For some years, dte state transport 
ministry con^cted a systematic cam¬ 
paign to truncate the tramways when 
globally they were staging a come¬ 
back as an envimonment-friendly, 
efficient and economical mass transit 
sy$tem.But the way in which Andrea 
lias been welcomed to stage his show 
in favour of tramcats has come as a 
sur[»i8e. It could well mean a change 
of heart on the part of the authorities. 
And if this is indeed the case, it might 
not be the end of the road for Calcut¬ 
ta’s slow but steady street-cars, yet. • 
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HIDE AND SEEK: armymen in the north-east 


Trading 

places 

Militant outfits in the 
region are busy shifting 
base from Bangladesh to 
Bhutan and Myanmar 

h'dr the various milit¬ 
ant outfits of the north¬ 
east, the neighbouring 
countries in the region 
have proved to be 
more than useful 
allies. The border 
areas — thick jungles, 
inaccessible terrain 
I and all — have been a happy hiding 
ground for these ultras. At the slightest 
threat posed by tho security forces, they 
have simply crossed over into 
Bangladesh, or, as recent trends indica¬ 
te, into Bhutan and Myanmar. 

Bangladesh has long been the favou¬ 
rite haunt of the National Socialist Coun¬ 
cil of Nagaland (NSCN) and the United 
Liberation Front of Assam (ULFA). 
Both these outfits found it most conveni¬ 
ent to operate out of their camps in 
Dhaka, the Chittagong Hills Tracis and 
the Cox Bazar area. 

But things have changed since the 
Awami League came to power in 
Bangladesh. Eager to improve ties with 
India, the new regime headed by Sheikh 
Hasina Wajed has turned the screws on 
these militant outfits. First, there was a 
crack-down on the arms and ammuni¬ 
tion being shipped into the country by 
the ultras, then their accounts in various 
Bangladeshi banks were frozen and 
finally the top leaders of these outfits 
were asked to leave the country without 
further delay. 

Realising that the new Bangladeshi 
government meant business, both the 
NSCN and the ULFA have now decided 
to change their line of attack. The 
NSCN, which operates mainly in Naga¬ 
land and the hill areas of Manipur, has 
been busy scouting for suitable hideouts 
in the jungles of Myanmar. It is said to 
have already set up base at Gilgal, in 
north-west Myanmar. 

The outfit’s plans to shift camp were 
revealed following the arrest of three 
militants in Nagaland last month. All 


three, hailing from Ukhrul, were caught 
while trying to extort money from local 
busmessmep in Dimapur. They confess¬ 
ed to hu^'. Ix'en part of an "advance par¬ 
ty" sent by the NSCN to search for safe 
camp sites in Myanmar. 

The ULFA, on the other hand, has (>pt- 
ed for the jungles of Bhutan as it is closer 
to the outfit’s traditional stronghold in 
the Nalbari district of lower Assam. The 
recent arrest of two ‘district comman¬ 
ders’, Prasanta Goswami and C.K. Das, 
when they were trying to slip into India 
has revealed ULFA plans to shift base to 
Bhutan. It was learnt that several leaders 
are camped in the neighbouring country 
and both ‘commander-in-chief Paresh 



CRACK-DOWN: Bangladeshi PM Sheikh 
Hasina Wajed 


Barua and ‘chairman’ Arabinda Rajk- 
howa have visited these camps. 

Once the militants cross over into 
Bhutan, the Indian security forces can¬ 
not touch them. Fully aware of this, the 
army has decided to choke the ULFA’s 
supply lines from the lower Assam dis¬ 
tricts. This has pul a lot of pressure on 
the militant outfit which is yet to recover 
from the loss of its chief linkman in the 
area, Gobinda Roy, who was killed in an 
encounter last month. Roy, the ‘finance 
secretary’ of the ULFA’s Nalbari unit, 
used to operate an elaborate transport 
and communication network to supply 
arms, ammunition and ration to the 
camps in Bhutan. The subsequent arrest 
of Roy ’ s deputy Mukesh Boro on 6 Octo¬ 
ber has further crippled the outfit’s supp¬ 
ly lines to Bhutan. 

According to Lt. Gen. R.K. Sawhney, 
general officer commanding of the 
Tczpur-based 4 Corps, which oversees 
the counter-insurgency operations in 
Assam, the ULFA’s extortion drive has 
to be stopped and its supply lines cut off. 
"The large sums of money collected by 
the militants is a real menace since it ena¬ 
bles them to buy weapons and influen¬ 
ce," says Sawhney. "One must realise 
that the militants are not modern-day 
Robin Hoods but a bunch of dangerous 
criminals holding the state to ransom." 

And with the "dangerous criminals" 
of the ULFA and the NSCN taking fresh 
guard, the armymen sure have their task 
cut out in the north-east. • 

min As QokMn/QuwnhnUwlih 
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TV REVIEW 


SHUBHRA GUPTA 


What’s cooking? 


Food shows seem to have captured the imagination of the viewers 


0 ''Wah, wahf says Sae- pes, without a hair out ot place. slate TV and look good while doing it. 

ed Jaffrey. "Wah, kya Remember ihe lime when the only But the channel which has taken food 
haat hai. Bahut arch- food shows we got on Doordarshan seriously and nghtly so,, is Zee. It has 

he, bahutacche." were full of overdre'ssed cooks and reserved the 3 pm slot on most days for 

This is one of Ihe underdressed kitchens? They also had cookery. Apart from Saced Jaffrey and 
seasoned actor’s Stan- assistants to do the Greek chorus bit. For his nawahi dishes, there is Sanjeev 
dard lines on Zee’s \r\sVar\ce: aerhu, yeh kali mirch hail The Kapoor \nKhanaKhazana,K\iuGidwd- 
Shahi Dawat, a food show on which he one-woman chorus would simper and ni in The Low Calorie Show and Man- 

is served as the chief attraction, along smile and be superfluous to the end. deep Bevli in Zaike Ka Safar. Other 

v/\ih ihe, say, Rampurkihiryani. Then the impossibly cheerful Van channels aho do food: Mashoor Menu 

The chef, a round, jovi¬ 
al chap conjures up the 
dishes, all of which have 
a royal lineage, with dol¬ 
lops of desi ghee. And 
then, one by one — there 
arc three dishes to an epi¬ 
sode — he takes them to 
Jaffrey, who sits, wai¬ 
ting, in a little extension 
full of flowing silks and 
false ancient urns. 

Jaffrey, who is himself 
resplendent in a shahi 
costume partakes a little 
of the shahi dish (he uses 
his fingers, as the nawabs 
did, doubtless; not for 
him messing about with 
silly forks), smacks his 
lips and goes, '"Wah, 
miyan, wah," 



Food shows are fun. They are great to 
look at. The kitchens are done up in 
wondcrously-coloured tiles, and have 
all manner of sauccpiuis and saute pans 
hung up here and there, to create that 
effect of ‘oh coking, nothing to it’! Great 
as long as someone else is doing the 
cooking. I am absolutely consumed with 
envy when I see the equipment, which 
include gizmos which whip up things 
and blend them, all by themselves. 

I am also amazed at just how neat the 
place is. How the TV cooks grate, fry, 
boil, bake and whiz about among their 
food processors and micro-waves and 
still have everything, including them¬ 
selves; spotless, is a mystery. Try mak¬ 
ing a simple omlette and see the mess. 
Three courses mean absolute disaster. 
And here are these disgustingly efficient 
types, presenting the most complex reci- 


Indian viewers got a taste of 
a professionally-mounted 
cookery show with Yan Can 
Cook on Stan His kitchen 
was designer and his 
audience appreciative, even 
if he cook^ up stuff which 
was better eaten in Chinese 
restaurants 

arrived on Star. His kitchen was 
designer and his audience appreciative, 
even if he cooked up stuff which was bet¬ 
ter eaten in Chinese restaurants. J. Inder 
Singh Kalra and Manjit Singh came 
with a smart kitchen on Doordarshn’s 
Dawat, proving that you could do it on 


on TVf and The RasoiShowon Sony. 

Zaike Ka Safar travels around the 
country in search of specific regional 
tastes. Shahi Dawat tells us what our 
princely nyasaats ate. and suggest ways 
in which we could replicate those menus 
incur kitchen. 

MashoorMenu finds out what celebri¬ 
ties like and has its extremely efficient 
lady chef create it in her sparkling 
kitchen. TVI has been rc-running its epi¬ 
sodes hosted by Jalal Agha all this 
while, but last week I saw Victor Banncr- 
jee button-holing Kiran Bedi about her 
eating habits. The super cop wanted a 
light meal consisting of salad with a 
cheese sauce (cheese, light?) and soup. 
The meal appeared forthwith arid was 
much admired. Guests on food shows 
get to gobble the goodies, too. That’s 
even better than cooking it. • 
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ARIES 


( 2 / March-20 April) 

L ast*minute arrangements 
can test your nerves. 
Someone will help you in 
getting things organised, so 
you may have a long and 
busy week. But it will work 
out all right m the end. But, 
there may be little rest lor 
you. Get in touch with the 
right people when they arc in 
a pleasant or sociable mcK:)d. 


TAURUS 


(2f April-20 May) 

T his is a time for the home 
and the family. There 
will be a lot of travelling for 
you to do in search of what 
you need. You seem to be 
popular and able to keep 
things going. The way things 
fall into place and everyone 
just relaxes can amaze you 
after the tension of the 
preceding few days. 


GEMINI 


{21 Max 20 June) 

T OO much of a sudden 
activity can make you 
look like a bit of a fool. So be 
careful of someone playing a 
prank. You are in a carefree 
and adventurous mo<xI; so 
you are bound to let your hair 
down in some way or the 
other. A hasty word can 
commit you to something 
you really don’t want to do. 


(2 IJul\-20 August) 

Y our love-life will perk 
up and there is a lot to be 
gained from a quiet 
rendezvous with someone 
you love. There arc some 
basic comforts that still 
attract you. Gifts received 
and given show that you 
have many good friends. It 
may be near the end of 
something you can look 
back on and appreciate. 


(21 September-20 October) 

B e positive to counter 
rumours. Letting 
sleeping dogs lie is not the 
answer. Some mischief can 
be concocted behind the 
scenes and your judgement 
may be questioned. Do not 
let friends or relatives 
interfere in your persohal 
affairs: they have enough of 
their own problems on their 
plates. 



(21 November-20 December) 

G O ahead and expedite an 
arrangement in your 
own fashion. Family 
members can be a bit 
confused. If you are 
travelling, leave details of 
your whereabouts with 
someone reliable. There 
could be some 
complications, probably 
through others getting 
delayed or misdirected. 

CAPRICORN 


(21 Det ember 20 Januars) 

Y OU could be in for a 
pleasant surprise. For 
some, there should be a 
bonus and, for others, a 
healthy bank balance inspite 
of all the expenses: you may 
feel it is too good to be true. 
Private resources can be 
used for a good cause. Do 
something to show that you 
really care. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

D on’t put yourself out to 
meet the arrangements 
of others. Possibly your, 
friends are in the same 
position as you are and will 
appreciate a bit of quiet and 
time to get back to routine. 
You might have a trying 
week, especially if you have 
had the previous week off. 
So get your strength back. 


CANCER 


(21 June-2()Jul\) 

Y ou’ll have time to adjust 
to any changes that the 
coming weeks may bring. 
Romance can be leading to 
the altar. Something you 
have wanted to do can be 
near realisation. Develop a 
practical talent. Try to r^e 
up more financial support. 


VIRGO 


{21 August-20 September) 

Y OU may not have the 
authority you would 
like at home: maybe your 
guests keep you from feeling 
as free as you would like. 
Take a note of parental 
remarks and keep your 
views to yourself. A senior 
may say something to 
threaten your security. 


SCORPIO 


(2 / October-20 November) 

T his is an in-between kind 
of lime. Look over the 
past activities and consider 
what the future holds. You 
may be doing a lot of 
writing, accounting, sorting 
out gifts and replacing old 
stuff. Personal matters may 
call for immediate attention. 


PISCES 


(2! February-20 March) 

I t may be an emotional 
week, more so if you are 
seeing someone after a gap 
of years. Tears of joy may be 
shed. A property de^ can 
make someone’s time and 
year. This may be the 
happiest culmination of 
efforts. A housewarming is 
called for. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


Poltoapart 

■ Prime Minister H.D. 

Deve Go?vda is fied up 
of dw Janata Dal. 

. Before the elections, 
Deve powda had berated tite 
Janatabal for its lackitf fore¬ 
sight. He was keen that the 


Srlkant Jmm; •mbMiMMd 
byDnvoQowila 

party contest UP Assembly 
elections as the smaller part¬ 
ner of Mulayam Singh 
Yadav. Instead, the Janata 
Dal had fought for more 
seats. Finally, Mulayam com 
tested just 270 se^, and con¬ 
ceded the rest to others in the 
United Front. Out of the 270 
seats he fought, he man^d 
to get 110. But the Janata Dtd 
contested 160-odl seats and 
won just seven. Had the test 
of the seats been left to 
Mulayam, the United Front 
might have scored b^ter. 

The same goes fcH* the 
Kashmir elections. Gowda 
was keen that die Dal do a 
deal with die National Confe¬ 
rence (NC). Had it done so, 
the Janata Dal would ^bab- 
ly have been sitting in 
government now. But the 
Dal fought and put its foot 
down. The result? The Jana¬ 
ta Dal won five seats, the NC 
foraied the goveimnent, and 
the unkindest cut of tdl. 
announced it was joining the. 
United Front forming 
thegovemmenti- 

Oowda told thep8l’aS||ik•^ 
ant Jeiia all ^ 
meeting last 
Jena I^ed 
^squirmed. ' 


HEARD IN BIHAR BHAVAN 

No, no, not Tlhar. I said Bihar... 

A TELEPHONE OPERATOR EXPLAINING TO A 
CALLER THAT LALOO YADAV WAS IN PATNA, 
NOT IN JAIL 



Sensitive Issue 


■ What does Aijun 
Singh know that 
others don’t? 

At a meeUng in Gwalior, 
Singh told reporuss that he 
had some very sensitive 
information gadwred during 
his tenure as minister in the 
Raogovmnment. 

But be said be felt it was 
imprudent to reveal this 
iitfmmation in the current 
political climate. 

Sins^ was a member of 
the Cadrinet Conunittee on 
Political Affiurs for severed 
years. Hie negotiations to 
turn Rao’s governtnem from 



Aijun MaS: not wlllingla 


a minority to a majority one 
went on inSingh’s presence. 

Mro^be, the CBl riiould 
tadk to ^un Singh. 


C H E C K - L I S T 


Wha$'s happening inAfghakistan 

BTtwTaliton.asetofshidentsoflslamictdfoiooy. ! 
trairad in madam in Palddan and Afghtnlstan, have^ 
been operating as afundamenhllttgmiip among the 
Mujahideen for some time in AfighariMen. Many of them 
areoriginatly l^kistanis; some are Afglane. 


B Tyro weeksago, diey captured KdHd in a bloody military 
battto, and as a symbolkmOve, hanged former surrogate 
of tlfo communis, NajUfolld*, tor.hfo part In 'war crimes’. 


B Since then, they have moved into the Panjshir Valley, 
which used to be the centre of antf-Tallban forces lad by 
former mHitaty chief, AnmedShahMasood. 


B Not onhr has Panlshk IMen, they are likely to move into 
the 

Dostum. OgeeilfoUtlhiM^ falls, 

three querlprsofA%hm^wHi be controlled by Taliban. 
The wartftheiffbroahHdOWffoeSalang Highway which Is 
cofllrolMbyDMti^ ’. . 



Whodunit 

■ The Sukh Ram triad 
has found an edw .in 
die by-election campaign in 
Hmachid; and die ones most 
. vocal in charging Sukh Ram 
widi political corrupdon me 
ironically, members of die 
Congress. 

Suppmters of Congress 
chief minister Vir Bhadra 
Singh .says Suldi Ram, 
duough one of hi$ relatives, 
paid off a government loan 
taken by the BJP candidate, 
Adan Singh. Sin^ was the 
BJP candidate who contest¬ 
ed agmnst Sukh Ram fiom 
Mandi. 

Apparendy, Sukh Rafn 
manoeuvred to get a ‘weak’ 
candidate put up against 
him. At arally during die cur¬ 
rent by-elecdon campaign, 
Vir Bhadra Singh himself 
said dun Sukh Ram had assu¬ 
red the BJP that the Con- 



Siilili Rmk anoMwr aeandai 

gress would reciprocate by 
putting up a ‘weak’ candida¬ 
te against Shanta Kumar. 
However, his attempts to get 
the BJP to win had been foil.- 
^ by the Congress high com¬ 
mand which midot^ the 
candidature of Sat Mdiajan,, 
the PCC chief. 

Now the Congress wants; 
an enquiry on who pedd off i 
Adan Singh. • 
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HEA RD IN THE JANATA DAL OFHCE 

It say* somathing about Dava 
Gowda’s priorities that he will do 
eveiything to keep a Congress 
ex'PM (Narasimha Rao) from 
appearing in court, but will do 
nothing to help a Janata Dal 
ex-PM (V.P. Singh) from 
appearing before the Jain 
Commission. 

A VP. SINGH LOYALIST 


f 


PootworkI 

Has anyone noticed 
how the footwear of 
Congress presidents reflect 
their political style? 

Raj'iv Gandhi used to wear 
Lotto shoes, especially when 
he was travelling. The Con¬ 
gress was then seen as a par¬ 
ty of the young and the 
brave, often making mista- 

-- rj -, 



SItarani Kssri: ’Powsring’ 
Mi WRy 


kes, but always with 
panache and a dash. 

As Congress president, 
P.V. Narasimha Rao travell¬ 
ed much less. But he would 
idways be seen in shiny 
white patent leather Julies, 
the kind affluent farmers 
wear. Somehow, they speb 
'insincere' 

And Sitaram Kesri was 
recently noticed wearing 
with his dhoti-kurta, a pair of 
desi white Bata Power 
shoes, complete with the gre¬ 
en band running around 
dtem. 

So the signal for the Kesri- 
)ed Congress is green — foi 
walking all over allies. 


WaHli«fortlie 

rai 

Deve Gowda should 
get his act together. It 
is bad enough that be keqts 
tnffic waidag for hmirs {see 
pre^ous issue cf Svnday). 


But surely India’s service 
chiefs have a lot more to do 
than ju.st hang around wait¬ 
ing for the Prime Minister to 
turn up at official functions? 

Traditionally, the Presi¬ 
dent of India is the chief 
guest at Air Force Day. This 
year, the President was 
abroad, so the vice-president 
and the PM agreed to come 
for the function. The latter 
was the chief guest. 


The function is usually a 
dignified tea party held at the 
residence of the air force 
chief. It is attended by all the 
service chiefs and officers 
above a certain rank. The 
chief guest shidees hands 
with gallantry award win- 
nm, mingles with them and 
generally pats the force on its 
back. 

It was bad enough this 
year that Mulayara Singh 


Yadav, Ae defence minister, 
flew back to Lucknqw an 
hour before the function was 
to begin, pleading {xeoccu- 
padon wiA Ae UP elections. 
In Ae morning, Yadav 
inaugurated the opening of a 
hosi»tal for air force 
veterans. 

But Ais was made up to 
some extent liiy the Prime 
Minister's }xewnce. Except 
that he was one hour late. 

Because of protocol rea- 
scMis, the vice-ixesident 
could not arrive at Ae venue 
before Ac lYime Minister. 
So K.R. Narayanan fumed, 
service chiefs fretted and Ae 
kababs grew cold wailing 
for Deve Gowda. The only 
thing that stayed hot was Ae 
tempers of the service chiefs. 

For one hour Aey waited. 
Then Ae PM arrived, follow¬ 
ed by the vice-president. 
Deve Gowda muttered some- 
Aing about a meeting. But 
, what can be more important 
than Aose who guard the 
country’s skies? 


Uphill task 

The Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP) is so upset 
by the setback in the UP 
Assembly elections that it is 
resorting to hysterical 
humour to make the party 
feel better. 

At a meeting recently, a 
member suggested Aat giv¬ 
en the BJP's brilliant low¬ 
ing in Ae Utttuakhand reg¬ 
ion of UP (Ae party got 18 of 
the 19 seats from the area), 
the party should launch an 
agitation to merge Uttarak¬ 
hand wiA Himachal 
I^esh. As Ae BJP has 
done well in Hitnachal j 
Pradesh in the Lok Sabha ’ 
polls, leaders suggest that 
the BJP’s fortunes flourish i 
in the hills. ' 

There was a polite titter at 
^iB„:And Kalyan Singh Adf-. 
n’t look at all pleased. • . 


CHECK-LIST 


Cry-babies in Indian politics 

■ Shankar Dayal Shamia: The first citizen of India 
is also the country's leading cry-baby. He would frequently 
burst into tears as chairman of the Rajya Sabha, especially 
when no one listened to him. And he broke into sobs when 
journalists recounted to him how they were beaten up 
while covering the demolition of the mosque at Ayodhya. 
He’s so good at it, glycerine factories In India are thinking 
of nationalising themselves. 


■ H.D. Oava Qawda: The Prime Minister's eyes are 
an essential part of his personality. Watch Aem, Aey give 
him away: when they’re not closed, Aey’re swimming in 
tears. Oeve Gowda believes In honest expression—why 
else would a man remember his moAerand weep in front 
of TV cameras? 


■ SHaraai Kaarit His war cry is not lally-ho'; if Is not 
‘Har, Har, MabadeviH is not ‘Allafi-c-Akbar\ Kesri is 
another one whose slogan is. 'boo hoo’. 


■ Manmohan tlagh: in his case, it Is poverty—his 
own—which moves him A tears. He cried coptou^vAen 
describing A PrttishNandy on TV, how poor he wee when 
hewasachiid. 


■ nwooR JUsdaHalM NoonecanfiaureouttiAyhe 
should ciy;ma^, because he's lonely. 
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Quire lik-e uny lanKuage, the grammar of engine 
care has its very own rules. Which enahles 
the SERVO hraml of over 400 hihricants to 
understand tlie dialect of virtually every 
engine type. 

SERVO actively reduces carhon huild^tip. Qleans 
and protects engines. Increases mileage Reduces 


maintenance costs In other words, SERVO simply 
adds life to your engine.s. 

Pirpulai parlance also has a bent for summarising 
things across every language. Which is why, 
,ust one word aptly describes all the suhrle 
nuances of engine care SERVO- An engine oil 
like no other 


^Sk SBRVO". WORLD CLASS LUBRICANTS. FROM INDIANOIL. 
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NEWSBEAT 

Strained relations 

Prime Minister H.D. Deve Gowda and 
Chandrababu Naidu are not on die best of terms 
these days .26 
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Losing streak 

The BJP struggles to explain setbacks in UP and Gujarat. Is 
the party over? 
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The Making Of The Mahatma 
marks the high point in Shyam 
Benegal’s 25-year-old career 
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Trick or treat 

How come foreign liquor brands 
in India taste nothing like the real 
thing? 
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The petrol hoax 


W ill wcevei learn?The 
cover story on Ramar 
Filial demonstrates just how 
easy il is to take an entire 
nation fora mlc (Genius or 
hoa \er '^ 13 — 1 October). 

And come to think ol it FiF 
lai, lai trom being a scientist. 


is just another high-school 
drop-out. 

That should give us an 
idea how vulnerable we are 
and how irresponsible the 
media have become. They 
went to town hailing Pillai as 
the genius who could turn 
water into petrol without so 
much as verifying the facts. 

And iK)t to be left out, poli¬ 
ticians loo made a beeline for 
Ramar Fillai. Karunanidhi 
granted him a plot of land 
and Chandrababu Naidii 
oflercd him thousands of 
rupees 

Little wonder then that 
once the scientists called his 
bluff, everyone was left look¬ 
ing like fools. Except Ramar 
Filial himself. For, if nothing 
else, Fillai has proved that 
despite all our attempts at 
development, our mindset 
has not really changed. We 


are still swayed by the mys¬ 
tic and lured by the herbs. 
And till we can do someth¬ 
ing about that, people like 
Ramar Pillai will continue to 
thrive. 

Nandinl Sen, New Delhi 

■ Hats off to Ramar Pillai! 
So what if his experiment 
has failed? So what if his 
bluff has been called*^ So 
what if he doesn’t have that 
magic formula to turn watei 
into i^trol? 

I feel Ramar Pillai has 
done the country a great ser¬ 
vice by exposing our vulnera¬ 
bility. He has shown us that 
what is reported in the news¬ 
papers is not the gospel truth. 
And he has also proved that 
our politicians are more than 
keen to shower you with 
gifts if you show them a 
good trick or two. 

In the end, one thing is 
clear: Ramar Pillai may not 
be the Einstein that the 
media made him out to be 
but he is certainly a bigger 
magician — some say trick¬ 
ster— than the P.C. Sorcars 
and K. Lais of our times. 
Ramar Pillai performed the 
biggest trick of the year. And 
got away with it. 

Rahul Kapoor, Guwahatl 
(Assam) 


Distant tremors 


E ven as Sunday readers 
were going over Inder 
Malhotra’s article Cause 
for concern (13 — 19 Octo¬ 
ber), the fears expressed in his 
article came irue.\ThcTaliban 
overran Kabul and formed 
their government there. 

The first thing the Taliban 
militia did was to hang Naji- 
bullah in front of scores of 
people before imposing their 
ruthless Islamic laws on the 
hapless Afghans—which 
included severe restrictions 
on women. The Taliban has 
not only closed down 
. schools for women but they 
have also asked the women¬ 
folk to cover themselves 


from head to toe if they dare 
venture out on the streets. 

The most rigid Islamic dis¬ 
pensation of justice, which is 
stoning to death those who 
commit adultery, mentioned 
by Inder Malholra in his arti¬ 
cle, has become a reality soo¬ 
ner than expected. 

But the most worrying 
thing for us IS that the Pakistan 
backed Talfiban victory in 
Afghanistan is sure to have 
far-reaching consequences 
in India. 1'here is little doubt 
that this will aggravate the 
Kashmir problem and make 
things that much more 
difficult for Dr Farooq 
Abdullah in the Valley. 

And the fact that Pakistan 
now has easy access to the 



The hanging of Nidi^ullah: 
fear la the key 

entire Central Asian 
republics—thanks to the 
Taliban — is sure to pose a 
.security threat for India. The 
Government of India should 
sit up and think of ways to 
counter this threat, instead 
of dismi.ssing it as an insur¬ 
gency problem in a faraway 
Muslim country. 

N. Lakshml, Madras (Tamil 
Nadu) 


Kesri in control 


T hose who thought that 
Sitaram Kesri was just a 
stop gap\Congress president 
have been rudely shaken. 
The new Congress chief has 
already displayed (hat he is 


Ramar Pillai: a trickater, nothing more 
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no one’s pup|xM (Unite and 
ndc\b— 12 October). 

I ake a look al some of the 
iJccisions laktMi by Kesri 
after Incoming the paity 
chief. Realising that he 
needs some lime to consolid¬ 
ate his position. Kesri has 
post poned organ i sal ion al 
elections to March next year. 
And as a final blow to Nara- 
simha Rao, he has indicated 
that he would be only too 
happy it Rao quit his post as 
C’PP leader. Should that hap¬ 
pen, Kesri will eiiicige as the 
m(>st powerful leadci in the 
C’ongiess party. 

Hut there remains one 
important question -■ does 
Kcwi have the charisma to 
revive the fortunes of the 



SItaram Kesri: consolidat¬ 
ing his position 


Congress? Especially since 
the party no\N' is divided and 
sub-divided into warring 
groups. Kesn, it seems, has 
the will. But will all Congre.s- 
srnen come to his help? 

Gita Chakladar, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 


Justice 

delayed... 


T he cover story on Nara- 
simha Rao (Going, 

29 September—5 
October) proves once again 
that the man who was once 
described as a consensus 
Prime Minister and the 
author of the liberalisation 
policy has now become 



Narasimha Rao (left) and 8ukh Ram: Innocent until 
provod guilty 


more infamous for being one 
of the most corrupt political 
leadens India has ever known. 

Although Rao has been 
forced to resign from the 
post of party president, he 
still retains his seal as the 
leader ot the CongressParlia- 
mcnlary Party and is thus 
able to pull strings from 
behind. The fact that he is 
still able to manipulate 


will ever get to see the insi¬ 
des of Tihar Jail. 

V. Sagar, New Delhi 

Give them a 
chance 

V ir Sanghvi makes a very 
pertinent point in the 
article, Frontierjusticeil 3 
—19 October). Something 


that we all missed in our 
enthusiasm to see politicians 
behind bars. 

The columnist is right 
when he says that l>eing 
charge-sheeted is nonhe 
same thing as being convic¬ 
ted. A mistake that most 
readers are prone to make. 
Yes, the likes of Narasimha 
Rao and Sukh Ram have 
destroyed our faith in politi¬ 
cians. But then, like everyo¬ 
ne else, they too deserve a 
chance to be heard, to argue 
their case. 

It is unfair to abu.se them 
before they are proved guilty 
. by the courts. One can under¬ 
stand why people arc so 
eager to sec them being puni¬ 
shed — after all, they are fed 
up with the way politicians 
arc looting the exchequer. 

But to label Sukh Ram 
and Narasimha Rao as 
crooks before the courts 
indict them is not the right 
thing to do. 

Reva Purl, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


things is evident from Prime 
Minister Deve Gowda’s 
frequent visits to his hou.se 
and his close rapport with 
various other ministers even 
after he has been allegedly 
involved in scams and cases 
of fraud amounting to 
hundreds of crores 

Obviously these ministers 
must have realised that it 
pays to be in Rao’s good 
books if they are to survive 
in the rat race of Indian poli¬ 
tics. And the way in which 
the judiciary has been expres¬ 
sing displeasure with the 
CBI in handling the cases 
against Rao and hauling up 
the country’s prime investi¬ 
gating agency goes to show 
that the master manipulator is 
still at it. What’s more, the 
fact that he has evaded arrest 
till now, confirms that Nara¬ 
simha Rao may be down but 
not out. 

Keeping in mind the kind 
of power that Rao still 
wields in political circles it 
seems unlikely that true justi¬ 
ce will be served. Or that he 


Lots to regret 


fhtGOver story (Going, 

$oing... 29 September—5 
Oc6i^> was timely but it ^ 
.Atflnlwiewvi^fWTiiCT' ' 
iNbneMinhterNaminiha 
: Raothat made for ' 

: ing reading. Howev^, Rao’a 
assertion that he has no resets , 
doesn’t really sound convih'. ; 

. cing. After all, he is facing so.. 

ihanydwgui of cheating and corn^iMioh. . 

True, it wasdiuing^ regime of R^iyCand^ r 
that ewuptoh ftist rais^ its head, but 
; thmui)d«»'Namind^Rao'st<mvure)hidi(wias 
mis^b>fact.a'medrdflumheirojta(»UB$havOtE^ 

.' -pjlace underhlm. Andit seems,ftwninstead of solv- 
^■the nation’s (Roblerps. his Cabiim colleagues 
wetc busy anussing money, 
lliese teato have completely desttoyed the age- 
, (rid tradition of honest integrity that Congress 

, leaders of the ^ syii^ised, Under these cimum- 
inaoi^. ohe tsiondmimw can Rao be so casual 
/- abeqi^dtringnDCN^’t he have the sense to real!- 
. sfpm whcR^SiiyS "I have no regrets”evcry Indian 
" hi^hi^{Mi|^sftaniB? 
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LETTERS 


Dixit will flx it 

I I was very sporting ol 
Madhuri to swing a cricket 
bat for a benefit match for 
the former Haryana Ranji 
Trophy player, Rakesh Jolly 
(Spotlight, 13 — ]^ 
October). 

Madhuri is forever think¬ 
ing of innovative ways to. 
please her Ians and is more 
than game loraiiy thing. Wea¬ 
ring provocative dresses and 
doing litill ating dance num¬ 
bers has never been her way 
ol wooing the masses. True, 
she dcK's gyrate to the music 
hut It IS always aesthetic and 
pleasing to the senses. 

She is one of the few film 
heroines Uxlay who have the 


Madhuri Dixit: being a sport 

rare combination of beauty 
and brains and it is no won¬ 
der that M,F. Husain has 
chosen her as the epitome of 
the true Indian woman. The 
Manisha Koiralas and 
Kajols may come and go but 
Madhuri c )i^inues to ride 
the crest of popularity. In 
fact, it says something about 
the Madhuri magic that she 
still manages to have the 
‘girl-next-door’ image about 
her. And her readiness to 
take to the field and play 
cricket for a benefit match — 
throwing all her glamour to 
the wind—is just one of 
those things that has endear¬ 
ed her to the masses. 
AnIrbanMahapatro, NewDathI 



The mosque and the temple at Mathura: existing In harmony 



Fact-sheet 

T his has reference to the 
article, A vW/7\Y/ revisited 
(29 September —5 October) 
May I point out that what 
you call "an understanding" 
was actually a formal agree¬ 
ment between the Shahi 
Idgah Wakf Committee and 
the Krishnajanmabhoomi 
Trust under which all the 
land to the west, north and 
south of the masjid walls 
was handed over to the Krish¬ 
najanmabhoomi Trust autho¬ 
rities. And only the land 


towards the cast which provi¬ 
des the passage from I he 
town to the Idgah was 
retained. 

Subsequently, the area 
west to the Idgah was excava¬ 
ted to reveal the ruins of the 
birth site of Krishna and the 
Krishnajanm.ibhoomi Man- 
dir was built thereon. Now 
the VHP demands the Idgah 
site. There must be a distinc¬ 
tion between the birth site 
(which is sacred) and the 
birth place (which is the 
whole of Mathura, say, the 
Brij region). No "new com¬ 
promise" on the site was 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


l>Pi2E HS TOO FOR CONTFHgUTIONi 
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reached in the mid-198()s, as 
the article mentioned. 

The temple complex was 
built recently, centuries after 
the Idgah. How can the 
Idgah then be said to be situa¬ 
ted on land that is really part 
of the temple complex, as the 
VHP asserts .^ 

Once again, the objective 
IS political; it is obviously 
not religious as the Krishna¬ 
janmabhoomi has been iden¬ 
tified and a temple to mark 
the birth site has been built 
thereon. 

I do not agree with you 
(and I did not agree in the 
case of Ayodhya) that a sub¬ 
sequent and motivated 
claim, in the name of a 
‘manufactured’ faith which 
has no basis in scriptures and 
history, on an existing place 
of worship belonging to ano¬ 
ther religious group, can be 
sustained m law or in 
morality. 

I am absolutely confident 
that Atal Behari Vajpayee or 
L.K. Advani or the BJP as a 
party will not give any gua¬ 
rantee or assurance about the 
Shahi Idgah in Mathura, or 
about the Gyanvapi Masjid 
in Varanasi. They have been 
very careful; they have only 
said that they are mxyet on 
the BJP’s agenda. 

$yad Shahabuddln, MP, New 
Dalhi 
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P COl.0 


I LHo lovino dfUQS ^ ^ w* ivwvfxjiwp 

«tOTHlNOSCOU>.«Or^,^^^ 


Chocoiotei 


I am a large version of a typical insulated flask. 

I have been created with Food-grade Polyethylene. 
I am also extremely light. Large quantities 
of medicines, foodstuff, etc, can be stored for 
longer periods and transported over greater 
distances, remaining fresh and hygienic. I am 
also very innovative. Export container, inflight 
food storer.... 

Ask me and I'll tell you more 




Tfie Insulated Containerwilh i 

Write to me at; 

PAT10NTANKS UMIIED 

3C, Comae Street, Calcutta 700 016. Phones: 294369,295049,294148,294462 Fax: (91) (33) 2458169, 295448 











COUNTERPOINT 


VIR SANGHVl 


Drfending 

MISS WORLD 


Never mind the himhettes, look at the principles 



-I must confess to 

holding no strong 
views about beau¬ 
ty contests Yes, 
there was a phase 
{\979-m[) when 
I edited Bnnibnv 
maga/inc and was 
routinely invited 
to judge some cont¬ 
est or the other. I always refused, not so 
much because I was against the prin¬ 
ciple of such contests but because I fell 
uncomfortable sitting in judgement over 
another person's physical assets. 

Of course, each lime I refused, the 
organisers would urge me to reconsider, 
offering up the standard excuse* "It is a 
test of brain power and personality as 
well as beauty." 

Oh sure! 

Judging by the few contests I’ve read 
about or seen on TV, the ‘personality 
round’ consists of one question which 
usually gives the contestants a chance to 
say how much they admire Mother Tere¬ 
sa, want to spread world peace and hope 
to end global suffenng. 

I note with relief however that they 
have now dispensed with the round 
w'hcre girls were asked what they want¬ 
ed to be when they grew up. One contest¬ 
ant — back in the 1970s — answered 
‘interior decoration’. 1 thought she was 
being remarkably honest but it turned 
out that she meant that she wanted to 
become an interior designer. 

Jn any case, honesty is not a sought- 
after virtue at these contests. Appa¬ 
rently, Madhu Sapre was a shoo-in for 
Miss Universe two years before Sushmi- 
ta Sen actually won. She lost because of 


her performance in the ‘mtellcctuar 
round. Asked what she would do if she 
came to power in India, she refused to 
say ‘feed the little children’ or ‘put an 
end to war’. Instead, she answered, with 
remarkable candour, that she would 
build a sports stadium. 

Good for her’ Not so good for the con¬ 
test, however, and the crown went to 
somebody else. 

B ut all that was a while ago In the 
197()s, feminist groups still made 
the front pages of newspapers abroad by 
picketing beauty contests. Now, such 
contests have moved to the periphery of 
the national consciousness in the West 
— both Miss World and Miss Universe 
are usually held outside England or Ame¬ 
rica— and the feminists have moved on. 

Not .so in India. If the fashion show 
was the middle class art form of the early 
1990s, the beauty contest has taken its 
place in the mid-1990s. 

There .seems to be a new contest each 
week: Look of the Year, Supermodel of 
the Year, Air Force Queen, Miss Beauti¬ 
ful Hair or Karol Bagh Di Rarii (okay, 
okay, 1 made the la.st one up — but you 
gel the general idea). 

Partly it is that the beauty business 
picked up when Sushmita Sen and Aish- 
warya Rai won their international titles. 
Partly, it is that there are loads of adverti¬ 
sers in search of manufactured ‘events' 
by which they can flog their products. 
And partly it is that the great Indian mid¬ 
dle class has so little to do in the even¬ 
ings that a beauty contest or a fashion 
show seem like attractive, aesthetically 
elevating ways of spending their time. 
Tm still uncomfortable with beauty 



;V 



contests (though fortunately nobody is 
stupid enough to ask me to judge them 
any longer), but I’ve come around lo the 
view that the feminist objections ate 
pas 

First ol all, nobtxiy foiLCs'thc girls to 
take pail. Secondly, they don’t scern m 
the least degraded by the experience 
(just more prosperous) Thirdly, more 
women .seem interested in watching 
them than men so it is hiud lo see the con 
tests as symbols of male oppression 

And finally, while beauty contests do 
put a premium on looks, so I suspect, 
does society. If you don’t want women 
lo get ahead bet au.se they arc beautilul 
then you’d have to ban the use of female 
models in advertising and ask film direc¬ 
tors to disregard appearances while cast¬ 
ing their heroines. 

Unle.ss you are prepared to do all of 
that — and clearly, no sensible person 
wants to go that far—then ins foolish to 
single out beauty contests. 

W hich brings me to the immediate 
provocation for this column: the 


I The threat to disrupt the Miss World show is a manifestati 
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Miss World contest 

I would not normally waste your time 
by discussing this non-issue — after all 
if the whole country celebrates when 
Aishwarya Rai wins in Sun City, how 
can we complain if the same contest is 
held in Bangalore? But the opposition to 
Miss World seems to me to be a symbol 
ot something more serious; a sickness, if 
you can call it that, in our s(x:iety. 

Clearly, the protesters have no record 
ot objecting as strenuously toother beau¬ 
ty contests. If the objection is that such 
competitions violate the chastity of Indi¬ 
an maidenhood, then the proper contest 
to picket is Miss India or Miss Bangalo¬ 
re. That's when Indian girls are put on 
parade. Miss World will have only one 
Indian contestant; the rest will be 
foreigners. 

So, all that .stuff about respect for Indi¬ 
an women and protection of Indian cultu¬ 
re is complete nonsense. A country that 
hails Sushmita and Aishwarya as role 
models can’t now get self-righteous 
about the global contests that raised 
them to these heights. 


Why then are the protesters doing it? 

Two reasons. One: for the publicity. 
NohKxiy had heard of most of these 
people before they discovered this issue. 
And those who had a certain l(x:a] noto¬ 
riety (i.c., the fellow who keeps trashing 
the KFC outlet) now hope to gel interna¬ 
tional exposure. 

If they had picketed the Miss Bangalo¬ 
re show, nobody would have cared. But 
this is an international extravagan/a. 
And besides, Amitabh Bachchan is 
involved. As everybody — from 
Shatrughan Sinha to V.P. Singh has dis¬ 
covered — there’s no surer way of stay¬ 
ing in the headlines than by taking pot¬ 
shots at Bachchan. 

But it is the second reason that con¬ 
cerns me more. The threat to disrupt the 
Miss World show is a manifestation of a 
growing illiberal and intolerant trend in 
our society. 

The logic is: I don’t like it, so ITl deny 
everybody else the right to like it. 

Whether it is the ban on The Satanic 
Verses, the campaign against Mani Rat- 
nam’s Bombay or the uproar over 
Husain’s paintings, the symptoms are 


the same. We are in danger of turning 
into a society where people measure 
their clout by their ability to deny other 
peopip their freedoms 

The opponents of Miss World have a 
right to their views — even if 1 think that 
many of them arc cynical self-publicists. 
And they have the right to move the 
courts or to use other le^al means to 
oppose the contest. 

But they have no right to disrupt it; no 
right to threaten to cause chaos; and no 
right to teiTorise those attending the 
pageant. 

Unfortunately, we have become a soft 
state in which nobody stands up for 
other people’s rights. Not only do the 
vandals gel away with it but they also 
become national figures in the process. 

Miss World, with its parade of bimbet- 
tes all of whom .say that they will use 
their breasts to promote world peace, 
may not seem like a big deal. But the 
principles involved are crucial. 

And if we can’t stand up for little free¬ 
doms, wc might as well kiss the big ones 
goodbye. • 


of a growing illiberal and intolerant trend in our society | 
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MILESTONES 


tmCOOmmshyThe 

Guinness Book of 
Records,^ 
Swaminarayan Mandir at 
Neasden, London, as the 
largest stone Hindu 
temple outside India. 

AmNNTID: 

BiiH^draSabai, 
chairman of Pradeshiya 
Industrial Co^ration, 
as the new chief secretary 
<rf Uttar Pradesh, on 23 
October. 

APPOINTBOtsaiod 

maestro Ustad Amjad Ali 
Khan.8sUNICEFs 



ambassador for children, 
from the sphere of culture 
and creative arts. 


APPOINTED: Ghulam 
Nabi Azad, as general 
secretary of the All India 
Congress Committee, on 
23 October, by the party 
president Sitaram Kesri. 

SWORN IN: Kerala 
chief minister E.K. 
Nayanar, as a member of 
the Legislative 
Assembly, on 22 
October. Nayanar 
recently won the 
by-election from 
l^lassery. 

INAUQURATSO: 

world’s tallest Buddhist 
•stupsL by President 
Shankar Dayal Shaima, 
in Vaishali, on 23 
October. The 
125-feet-high stujpaiias 
bem built by Nipponzen 
Myc^oji of Japan. 


SIGHTg SOU ND 



RK LAXMAN/THE IiMtS OF INDIA 


■ Wc have no preferences. We only want the Afghan people U> ilecide which govcmmenl they 
would like. 

l.K. G U J R A L. external a ffiim ftum^ri’i. whenoskeil whidi Afi^han }^ovenmm\t India ra ai>tu\ed 

■ With four members in the Assembly, how can wc call the shots’’ 

Sitaram Y I. C’ H U R I. CPIiM)polahitn) mmihcr. Wfunm^ al/e^atmns t/un hi\ f)ar(\' wax hehmdihF 
leimpasition of Pfestdent 's Rule in f/tiai Pradesh 

■ If a party comes to me today with the support of 21 ^ members and reasonably satisfies me, I 
would be happy to instal it as a popular govcmmenl. 

R O M'H .S H B H A N D A R 1, VPilownwi. defending hi\da luoniineanpoxc l*ie\ident\Rulemihe state 

■ When the Parliament and the executive 
became ineffective, it was imperative that 
the judiciary had to perform its duties, with 
the people being forced to approach it. 

S.R. B () M M A I. (hnon minister, defendinji: /udu'uilactivism 

■ Judges should behave like judges. 

B A L 7’ I I A C K E R A Y, Shiv Sena supiemo, cntu isinfijndu icil activism 

■ Men can cry too. At times, I think men cry more often than women 
Anil KAPOO Rjllm star 

■ I’ll ask her to wait, practise for a few days and gradually move towards good dancing. 
Pandit BIRJU MAHARAJ, dancer, on his dnsctple Madhu)! DiMt' \ dancing skills 
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India's finest chain of 
men's stores. 

More than 190 shops 
in over 90 cities. 




A remarkable range of suitings, shirtings, trouser and sa&ri fabrics, 
blankets and shawls. Besides Park Avenue readymades, toiletries and 
accessories. Just the place to refrah your wardrobe. 


Raymond 


I KETyKIi, SMOP 





A silver train with cut-glass wagons. 


A 

monolithic Shiv lin^cim that towers 

over 7feet. 


Bison. 

A water pitcher that never runs dry. 


Rocks that resemble the matted locks of 
Lord Shiva. 


Paradise Flycatcher. 


(And for those who want the usual, we have hills and meadows.) 

Heaven is indeed a place on earth. Magical, mystical Madhya Pradesh. Steeped in history. Blessed by nature. Sanctified by faith. 
Alive with wildlife. Dotted with fascinating destinations. Khajuraho, Gwalior, Shivpuri, Chanderi, Orchha, Chitrakoot, Bandhavgarh, 
Kanha, Marble Rocks (Bhcdaghat), Pachmarhi, Sanchi, Bhojpur, Bhimbhetka, Ujjain, Omkareshwar, Maheshwar and Mandu, 
to name only a few. Each a gold nugget waiting to be discovered. Far from the maddening crowd. Yet within easy reach. 
Have the holiday of your life, without going North, South, East or West. Make it Madhya Pradesh this time. 



iwore information and bookings, contact your nearest MPT office: AHMEDABAD • G-3, Hemkoot ConlplGx. Opp. Capital Commercial Centre, 
fram Road, Ahmedabad-380009. Telefax: 6420395. BHOPAL: ‘Gangotri’, T.T. Nagar, Bhopal-462003. Tel: 574289.554340-43. Fax: 552384, 
feJJTTA : 'Chitrakoot', Room No.7, 6th Floor, 230 A. A.J.C. Bose Road. Calcutta-700020. Tel : 2478543, 2475855, Fax : 2408201, 




MUMBAI: 74, World Trade Centre, Cuffe Parade, Colaba, Mumbai- 400005. Tel: 2187603, Telefax: 2160614. NAGPUR: 407-A, 4th Floor, Lokmat 
Bhawan, Wardha Road, Nagpur-440012. Telefax ; 523374. NEW DELHI : 204-205, 2nd Floor, Kanishka Shopping Plaza, 19 Ashoka Road, 
New Delhi-110001. Tel r3321187. Fax ; 3327264. ne*ub Ebunv »«, 






A Bangladeshi arsenic patient in Calcutta; tell-tale signs An Indian patient; maimed for life 


PRADIPSANYAL 

Hydrophobia 


T he situation is going from bad 
to worse. Laboratory tests 
have revealed that arsenic con¬ 
tamination of groundwater, 
already a threat to nearly 30 
million j^ople in seven distncts of West 
Bengal, is spreading to new areas. 

The School of Environmental Studies 
(SOES), Jadavpur University, Calcutta, 
has found arsenic levels much above the 
maximum permissible limit of 0.05 mg 
per litre of water in samples collected 
from tubewells in thickly populated 
areas of the city. 

What’s more, the contaminant, which 
can cause fatal diseases if ingested over 
a long poriod of time, has also been 
detected in groundwater samples 
brought to the SOES from several dis¬ 
tricts of Bangladesh that are contiguous 


After West Hensoul, 
arsenie {Mtisoitin^ of 
\>roiin(l\vater now 
poses a serious threat 
to liani^ku/esh 


to the arsenic-affected areas of West 
Bengal. Aresenic has also been found in 
Narayanganj, near Dhaka — the 
Bangladesh capital. 

The area of arsenic contamination in 
this part of the world has thus expanded 
dramatically. The SOES, on the basis of 
its recent findings, idendHes a huge land- 


mass, comprising as many as seven dis¬ 
tricts of Bangladesh, where the poisoa- 
ing is posing a threat to several million 
people. 

In West Bengal, about 2,00,000 
people are at present estimated to be suf¬ 
fering from arsenic-induced ailments 
and about 34 million are believed to be 
at risk. And now, with the contamina¬ 
tion assuming trans-border proportions, 
another 30 million people, on a conserva¬ 
tive estimate, could well be added to the 
already vulnerable population. 

That, by any standi, is a staggering 
number. Numerically, 60 million people 
represent 31 per cent of the total Bengali 
population of West Bengal and 
Bangladesh put together. In other 
words, one of the world’s largest linguis¬ 
tic groups of about 190 million people 
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could find itself badly hit | 
by a crisis of an unprece- I 
dented scale if no immedi- * 

ate Steps arc taken to 

make arsenic-free drink- _ 

ing water available in the 
affected areas. 

VC 

B esides water sample 
tests, the SOES 
report on Bangladesh is 
based on dermatological 
features and analyses of 
arsenic found in hair, a. 

nail, urine and skin scales 
of people who came to 
Calcutta for treatment 
The skin problems of the ^ 

patients were examined ^ 

by Dr K.C. Saha, reliied 
professor of dermatology 
at the School of rropical 
Medicine, Calcutta, and a 
member of the S()I:S 
team studying the 
pollution. 

So far, the SOHS has 

analysed 7()(] water sam- . 

pies I’rom places such as 
Narayangan) near Dhaka, Nawabganj in 
Faridpur, Bera in Pabna, and Bagerhat 
in Khulna district. About 75 per cent oi 
these samples tested positive, showing 
arsenic concentrations ranging from 
0.01 mg to more than I mg per litre. 
According to World fiealth Organisa¬ 
tion (WHO) standards, concentrations 
above 0.01 mg |)er litre is unsafe. In 
some sample.^ received from Pabna, the 
arsenic content was as high as 2.S75 
mg/Iitre and 2.^^75 mg/Iitre. The SOHS 
has so far tested about 37,(XX) water sam¬ 
ples from West Bengal but only 22 of 
them showed arsenic levels above 1 .CK) 
mg/1 lire. 

Moreover, analyses of hair, nad, 
urine and skin samples of nine Banglade¬ 
shi patients suffering from arsenicosis 
— a disease caused by ar.senic—reveal¬ 
ed high levels of the toxic metalloid in 
their bodies. 

However, SOES director Dipankar 
Chakrabarty has said in his report that 
his school has .so far only done "a prelimi¬ 
nary study" of the situation m 
Bangladesh and emphasised a survey- 
based research to bring to light the full 
extent of the pollution in that country. 

Chakrabarty is convinced that, till 
now, only the lip of the iceberg has been 
sighted and predicts that the arsenic pol¬ 
lution in Bangladesh may be more seri¬ 
ous than it is in West Bengal. 


THE ARSENIC ZONE 


AfteriedaKJS in Banglath-sri 
ident iH'd by wjlei andtysis dud 
etdinmji'on of ixtiienfs 


(dent iH'd by wjici 
etdininji'onof |)j' 

y- m A'iHLifd locations 


^ VAHiianjR' 


pyl ' 

\#/^AnA>A' 4 l'. 4 MJ 


UIIniwhII;. 

l< 2 Jt-Am,AMAS 


KHUlNA ^ 


'V r 

■ U \ I 



MAh' LlY AHDUL HAMID 


I n fact, the .SOE^S had loicscen such a 
possibility way back in I WO The geo¬ 
logical similarities between ihc arscnic- 
hil areas of West Bengal and the ad|om- 
ing regions ot Bangladesh had made Ihc 
SOHS researchers sense p.nallel pollu¬ 
tion problems across the holder in the 
dislricls of Khulna. Jessore, Kushtia and 
Ra}shahi 

The SOES report says that nu>st of the 
arscnie-eonlaminalcd areas ol West 
Bengal lie on the eastern side ol Ihc river 
Bhagirathi where arseme-rieh pyrile 
rocks have been found. And. Chakrabar- 
ly points out, the soil lormalion in 80 per 


TOXIC PROFILE 


Total mmiber of water samples 
from Bangladesh tested by the 
SDK so far: 700 


ArsMic laval 
Laat than 0.01 mg/l 
0.01 mg/l-0.04nig/l 
0.05 ing/l-0.2 mg/l 
0.2 mg/l‘0.5 mg/i 
0.5 mg/l-1.0 mg/l 
Mora than 1.0 mg/l 


No.ofsamplns 


cent of Bangladesh hap¬ 
pens to be similar to that 

- 1 of the aisenic-affecicd 

AisfAir arcusofWcst Bengal. 

Indeed, an SOES 
eundiysisdiid rc.seareher, on a survey 

lour of Bangladesh at the 
s time of writing, reported 

that he had found arsenic 
patients in as many as 15 
y/'' districts ol that country, 

t It sub.sequent tests of 

water samples from those 
areas w'cre to back this 
INDIA observation, the situation 

in Bangladesh would 
/ ‘ turn out to be far more 

1 i grave than it was in West 

Bengal 

\ I’be school maintains 

h.TrAt.BNi^ that huge withdrawals of 

i ^ groundw'ater for farming 
\ y lead to sharp llueluaiions 
1 m the water table bet- 

^ ^ ween the pre-monsoon 

and post-monsoon per- 
iods And a priKC^s of 

-- aeration, facilitated by 

hdya«dulham,d 

holes that pump out groundwater, 
decomposes the sub.soil pyrites. This 
chemical reaction, according to SOES 
scicniisis, leads to the leaching of arse¬ 
nic Irom the pyrilc rocks, contaminating 
underground aquifers 
I’he researchers reasoned that if this 
process could wreak havoc in West 
Bengal it was likely to create similar, if 
not greater, problems in Bangladesh loo. 
And now' their worst fears seem to be 
coming true. 

I n recent weeks, Bangladeshi newspa¬ 
pers have reported several eases of 
arsenic poisoning. At least 50 people 
have rept^rtedly died and experts feel 
lhai as many as ten million people may 
beat risk. 

Fortunately, the Bangladesh govern¬ 
ment has already reacted with a sense of 
urgency. It has set up an expert task for¬ 
ce, and IS sending d(x:tors to Calcutta for 
training. Besides, WHO and UNICFF 
loo have intervened, offering liberal 
financial help to cope with the crisis. 

But it looks as if a catastrophe would 
be difficiill to avert. So long as farmers 
m Bangladesh and West Bengal conti¬ 
nue to reap bumper harvests by over- 
exploiting groundwater, arsenic conta¬ 
mination of aquifers is sure to assume 
disastrous proportions. • 

AniMh Quifta/Calcutta 
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LOSING 

STREAK 

The BJP struggles to explain setbacks in UP 
and Gujarat. Is the party over? 


F irst they blamed it on the rain. 
Then they said it was because 
of the low turn-out. 
"Mulayam, Singh Yadav 
announced there would be 
violence. So our people didn’t come 
out," said a Bharali>a Janata Party (BJP) 
MP, Sanghpriya Gauiam. 

And then the excuses came tumbling 
out. "We didn’t have the mandir'\ "our 
candidates were beaten by rebels who 
took over the show"; "there was foul 
play by those returning officers who 
were backwards". 


It was probably a combination of all 
these factors. But the BJP, which had a 
lot at stake in the Uttar Pradesh Assemb¬ 
ly election, performed much below 
expcctatjons. In about the same week 
that the UP debacle took place, the party 
lost the Gujarat government. In a surgi¬ 
cal operation, BJP rebel leader Shanker- 
sinh Vaghela excised 46 BJP MLAs 
from the party, got them to support his 
Mahagujaral Janata Party (MJP) and 
made himself chief minister. 

Things haven’t been going well for 
the party since its 13-day stint in power 



WAITING IN THE WINGS I The second line of'leudership in the liJP 


PRAJHiOPMAHAJAN 

Nw potartK Is a doer. Went above 
^ liead of the high command to hold 
secrettalks with Mayawati in 
Lucknow trecause he felt the BJP 
must form the government in UP by 
hook or by crook. Is the architect of 
the BJP'Shiv Sena alliance in 
Maharashtra which has, by all 
accounts, held together only because 
of him. Mahajan is impelled by a 
sense of mission—and he’s good at 
negotiating, making friends and 
\ jjfetting others to see things from his 
u5,p^ofview. 

'A , 

v'; M|RniWMs: Is seen as a 
f ymoeier-dealer who is overly friendly 
with some business houses. Was 
' ..{Killed tip by the RSS recently 
!^\i:l«^tisehe'wasthe member of the 
, in charge of 

vlniei^fhenagement and didn't do 
} properly. Is considered brash 
’ -^lindsomethlngofa^'foreign element’ 


in the BJP—the RSS looks at his 
ostentatious lifestyle with some 
distaste. 

Assessment: Mahajan gets 
with a lot because he is close to LK. 
Advani (though he was an able 
lieutenant of A.B. Vajpayee as well). 
Mahajan is capable. But he needs 



,time to mature. And he has to get rid 
of this image he has of being an 
operator. 

SUSHMASWARAI 

nespeiiits: Is articulate, is 
resp^ed by the party and has what 
the RSS calls 'pratibhat (talent). Is 
completely honest, and the party is 
sure mat if she is given a 
responsibility she will carry it out on 
its merit, without being influenced by 
aryone. 

Wmb pMrIs: is identified too 
closely with LK. Advani and is too 
outspoken in her denunciation Of 
those she doesn't like. She is a free 
spirit and believes that's the way 
things should be in the BJP—but 
otim in the don’t agree. Would 
like to see a teSs shackled party. In 
odier times this would be her biggest 
advantage. But the BJP is not ready 
foraoultural revohdionyei 
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(From loft) UP loadors Joshl. AdvanI 
and Valpayee: under siege 

at the Centre. They could not have been 
worse now. What has gone wrong with 
iheBJP? 

The party was. in a sense, psychologi¬ 
cally prepared to lose the Gujarat govern¬ 
ment. "We knew that the day we expell¬ 
ed Shankersinh that we would lose Guja¬ 
rat. There was nothing we could do," par¬ 
ty president L:K. Advani admitted. "We 
underestimated Vaghela’s mischief." 
said Sunder Singh Bhandari, the vice- 
president of the party. 

But in a chat with Sunday more than 
a month ago, Vaghela had said that what¬ 
ever he had to do, he would do around 
Vijayadashami. So the BJP must have 
known the crisis was coming. 

The chief minister of Gujarat, Suresh 
Mehta, tried his best to keep his flock 
together. MLAs were herded together 
and kept at the residence of Ashok 
Bhatt, the state industries minister, earn¬ 
ing his home the nickname, ‘Bhatt Bho- 
Janalaya'. This didn’t have any effect 
because the MLAs were in touch with 
Vaghela on pagers. 

T he BJP knew that they had lost the bat¬ 
tle when on 2 October, Suresh Mehta 


Assessment: Being a woman could 
be a disadvantage. Swaraj is the right 
woman in the right place when things 
are going well in the party. But she 
would do well to be patient when 
things are not going well. Of her 
loyalty there can be no doubt. 

VENKAIAHNAIDU 

Plw points: A balanced, inature 
person who understands the party 
line and knows how to develop it. Is 
the man the BJP uses in crises— 
whether Gujarat or UP—and has 
proved to be a capable manager. This 
is because he has built up the party— 
such as it is—in Andhra Pradesh 
brick by brick. Gets on well with 
workers. 

Mhws points: Cant speak Hindi so 
this reduces his acceptability in the 
Hindi belt And because he hasn’t 
been able to lead the party to victory 


anywhere, is not acknowledged as a 
mass leader. There is no charisma 
about VenkaiahNaidu. 

Assessment: Will be a great success 
in helping the party consolidate in the 
south (he's the one who brought in 
Lakshmi Parvathi). But because he is 
not a Hindi speaker, he will always be 



a capable number two. 

K.N.OOViHDACHARYA 


Pins pdnls: Is a superb organiser, 
understands workers, understands 
mobilisation and knows the party 
from the roots. He is also imaginative 
—^nd can set the agenda betiuse he 
has the capacity to understand 
politic^.probiems In their own 
context.' 

Miiii points: Is emotioned and 


power politics. What Is noore, in the 
^t two years, has retreated into a 
sh^i from which he doesn’t seem to 
wanttoconwout. 


MniSiiitnl 


AMMiRlnot: The most responsible 
and resaoun;^ rmin the party has 
whsnit if ata low ebb—because 
Go^ Adharya is a great motivator 
of men, But becomes ineffective 
when he is sidelined. Needs to be 
more stable.* 
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Chinks in the annour 

Factionalism plagues the BJP in several state units 


DELHI 

The BJP has two factions: one led 
by Madan Lai Khurana and the other 
by Sahib Singh Venna. 

Earlier this year, Khurana had to 
quit the chief ministership of [)clhi 
tfter his name figured in the Havala 
list. Sahib Singh Verma, who was 
even then his arch rival, was the 
unanimous choice as his successor. 

The problem began when 
Khurana initiated a signature 
campaign against Verma. MLAs 
demand^ ^urana be reinstated as 
chief minister. But the move failed 
and the high command warned them 
against factionalism. 

Recently, the same scenario was 
repeated. On 20 October, a meeting 
of MLAs was held at the residence of 
Brahm Singh Tan war. Here, 

Khurana threatened to quit politics 
and return only when he was cleared 
of die Havala charges. This set off 
another similar signature campaign. 
But this dme, the Verma camp was 
determined to stop the move. 

P!ro-Verma MLAs complained to 
Kedar Nath Sahani, the chief of the 
Delhi unit Four ministers were 
issued show-cause notices— 
Harsbaran Singh Balli, Jagdish 
Mukhi, Lai fiihari Tiwari and S.P. 
Ratawal, 

A meeting of the Legislative Party 
was attended by 42 of the 49 MLAs 
recently. The meeting passed a 
resolution reaffirming the MLAs’ 
support for Verma. 

The party high command is 
worried abwt the infighting in Delhi 

R/IIASTHAN 


A nuMith before the Lok Sabha 
. deedbns, a major change was made 
hi dM j^asthan unit of the BJP. 
SiHiwSiAgh Bhandari, the national 
vice-president of the party who was 
in cMikc of die Rajasthan unit of the 
B^, was replaced by Jaswant .Singh, 
fimm Chittorgarh. 

.This change only served to 



Madan Lai Khurana (left) and Sahib 8ta|h Vmrk at ibgBefs tfraim 


. underline the frustration of those 
who were opposed to the chief 
minister of Rajasthan, Bhairon Singh 
Shekhawat. While campsdgning for 
Singh in Chittorgarh, She^wat 
announced that if elected, Singh 
would be the deputy chief minister. 

But, the party was unable to 
increase its tally in the state, When 
the questioii came up at the ntrikHial 
executive meeting in Bhopal, Sini^ 
alleged that the deputy chief 
minister, Hari Shanker Babra, and 
others did not campaign duoughout 
the state choosing to visit only select 
constituencies. Ramdas Agarwal, 
the party president of the state, 
refuted this charge. Finally it was 
Shekhawat who owned 
responsibility. The result was dial 

Shekhamt: faeiiiBditiMMKa 



Madan Lai Khurana, the former 
chief minister of Delhi, was 
appointed in-charge, and Jaswant 
Singh divested of his responsibility. 

source of dissidence in the 
unit can be traced to Novemba 1993. 
The Assembly elections showed that 
the party was short of ten seats for a 
majority. Finally, Independents were 
brought in and dw goveminent 
formic. Most of these people were 
given portfolios in the ministry. 
Thereafter, disillusionment widun 
die party led to factionalism. 

TTiere are two such groups—led 
by Balmi and the PWD imnister, 

Lalit Kishore Chatutvedi, and 
anodier led by party .vice-president 
Gt^anshyam and cldef 
Ramdas Agarwal. The third group of 
. MLAs have banded themselves as 
SheUiawat loyalists. 

The latest in die simmering 
tension in the BJP is the resignation 
of Dr Shankarlal Bhanuda, MLA 
ftom Kapasan in Chittorgarh wid 
Ram Ridqpal from Bhthvara. Bodi 
have quit the mentbership of the 
Assembly alleging that the chief 
nuidsteriiadaroteinhaaiiiiating , ^ 
them. , 

The party lughcommahdtaenies j V 

there is any tension in die Rajasthan ' 
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BJP. But some mbacrassinatts are 
in store fcNT thean in the Rational 
executive to be held hi Noveniber 
this year. 

mPHYAHWPEai 

The BJP has faced a blow in the 
recent by-elections in hfodbya 
Pradesh losing four of seven setus 
held by them. The reason f<n this is 
the rivalry between Stindm-lal PrUwa 
and thecUef of die pmty unit, Laxmi 
NarayanPande. 

Bldnd was the most shocking. The 
BJP had won the AssemUy eiedion 
by a margin of over 5,000vole$ in 
1993. But this time the candidate. 
Ram Bhuvan Kushwidt, was 
defeated by a large margin, hiietnal 
sabotage was the main reason. 

So incensed is the party that at the 
meeting in Betul in (October, die BJP 
was expected to demand die 
resignation of die state chief. 

Sumitra Mabajan, an MP from 
Indore, has been in the news as a 
likely successor. But tilts is in the 
realm of speculation as the high 
command has ruled out changes in 
the state units beftne the national 
executive meeting. 

The roots of factionalism can be 
traced to 1978 when Virendra Kumar 
Sakhlecha was made chief minister, 
a move of^iosed by the Sundeilal 
Patwagr^. The Patwa camp was 
unl^ppy enough to seek succour in 
themms of Aijun $ingb‘ 

In Jamiaty 1980, he was reftiaced 
bySaklUedia. 

Kushabbau'nudtre, the 
genoral-mretaiy of the par^ in 
chtuge of die party unit in Madhya 
Pred^ is fchown to bave.buih tile 
party £K>ih the toots. He was 
. re^tedby both the faCticMS. But 
otKb Paiwa heokme the tdtief 
ttiint$ter, ThjdGre was said to have 
' sided tmth him qiea^. 

& AelokBahha eteetileos th^ 
year, the party increased its tally 
fireii 12 to 27 sieats. Hence, whm it 
cainetot^diMnbution of tidcets ^ 
dMby*dectioi»iThakreis aai^ to 
bavoglyiHittolMb to nvotiodie 
' want^.'Ihfe made^MMs angry. 




• s 


tried to get all the MLAs in his group to 
come to Rajghat and take a pledge of 
loyalty to the BJP. Just to be on the safe 
side, similar pledges were also taken on 
stamp paper and affidavits. MLAs excus¬ 
ed themselves from coming to Delhi on 
frivolous grounds. One said his collea¬ 
gue was not well and he had to be in 
Ahmedabad to hold his hand. Another 
said he missed his mother too much to 
leave Ahmedabad. 

While the BJP made a huge and visi¬ 
ble effort to keep MLAs intact, it seem¬ 
ed unbelievably easy for Vaghela to 
break them away. It helped that he let it 
be known that he had the Governor and 
the deputy speaker on his side. The 
impression Vaghela was giving out 

was: like it or not, MLAs- 

would have to accept him 
as chief minister of Guja¬ 
rat for at least one lenn. 

On 22 October, it seem¬ 
ed that everything was in 
place. The.previous day, 
the Governor had already 
ascertained that the MJP 
had a majority by getting 
his secretary to call 
MLAs one by one and 
ask them who they sup¬ 
ported. This created the 
ground to enable him to 
recommend that Presi¬ 
dent's Rule be lifted. 

On the morning of 22 
October, the Mji^ elected 
Vaghela its leader. The 
same aftemoo he Guja¬ 
rat unit of Ihi ngress(I) 
passed a re*' -k non exten¬ 
ding uncon iitional sup¬ 
port to the MJP. Now, in 
the 181-member Assem¬ 
bly, Vaghela had the sup¬ 
port of 101 legislators. 

This included 43 MJP 
MLAs, 13 Independents 
and 45 Congress(I) 
legislators. Vaghela look , 
oath as chief minister of 
Gujarat in the name of God. For the 
BJP there was more humiliation in store. 
The party went to court against the 
swearing-in but the Delhi High Court 
refused to grant an interim order staying 
the swearing-in. 

There are many in the BJP who arc cul¬ 
prits in the Gujarat crisis. Keshubhai 
Patel, the former party chief minister, 
was made in-charge on Gujarat affairs. 
As Vaghela’s chief reason for leaving 
the BJP was Keshubhai Patel, it defied 



In UP, the 
problem was 
that the BJP 
had no issue. 
"So long as we 
had the 
masjid, the 
issue could be 
brought up. 
The demolition 
has ironically 
harmed us," 
said a party 
leader 


understanding why Patel, an already par¬ 
tisan actor, was elevated to a position 
which could only have been embarrass¬ 
ing to the high command. 

Narendra Modi, another major cle¬ 
ment in the creation of the problem in 
Gujarat, was removed from the state but 
elevated to the post of vice-president. 
No explanations were asked for, no 
accountability sought. 

At the height of the crisis in Gujarat, 
Atal Behari Vajpayee, who had been a 
factor in defusing it earlier, was camp¬ 
ing in Lucknow. BJP leaders say, in hind¬ 
sight, that Venkaiah Naidu and Pramod 
Mahajan were just not weighty enough 
to handle the situation. 

- The party was prepar¬ 
ed for Gujarat. But it just 
wasn’t ready for UP. 


E verything went 
wrong for the BJP in 
Uttar Pradesh. And the 
parly couldn’t see it. 

Enough has already 
been said about ticket dis¬ 
tribution. The parly 
changed its candidates in 
many constituencies, 
deciding not to repeat 
several. This led to sabot¬ 
age—the silting candida¬ 
tes refu.sed to cooperate 
wkh the new ones and pre¬ 
ferred to put their weight 
behind the Congress or 
Janata Dal nominees 
rather than those from 
their own party. 

But this happened in 
just a few cases. The real 
problem was. as a senior 
leader of the party said, 
that the BJP had no issue. 
"So long as we had a 
masjid, the issue could be 
brought up. The demoli¬ 
tion has ironically harm¬ 
ed us. We can’t use that 
more," said a senior 


issue any more, said a senior 
party leader. 

The absence of an issue should have 
made it that much easier for the BJP to 
forge an alliance with other parties. But 
it lost on both counts — issues like cor¬ 
ruption and mismanagement of the admi¬ 
nistration were raised by all parlies, the 
BJP got nothing more out of it; and as it 
is already an untouchable in the broader 
political spectrum, it was isolated on the 
grounds of past sins. 
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As a result, the BJP 
lost many scats in the 
Rohilkhand region (the 
area of Mulayarn Singh 
Yadav’s sphere ol 
influence) and was batter¬ 
ed badly in the eastern 
region of UP. All ihat is 
history now. 

Electoral defeat is one 
thing. But thcBJP’sLTcdj^ 
bility suffered more 
because there was no 
public uproar anywhere 
Governor Romesh Bhan- 
dan didn’t call the single- 
Jargest party to form a 
government and no one 
objected. The party 
announced it was going 
to court against the 
Governor’s decision, and 
did nothing. Mayawati 
and Kanshi Ram used for 
the BJP, their erstwhile 
allies, the vilest abuse, 
but there was no public 
response from cadres or 
.sympathisers. If the Guja¬ 
rat experience frightened 
the BJP, the events and ■ m 
responses in UP have WPcadreS. 

made everyone wondci what 1 mu¬ 
re the party has. 



The more senior 
leaders of the party make 
no bones about their di.s- 
enchantment with it. 
Sikandar Bakht is still to 
recover from the snub he 
got in the 13 days the BJP 
was in power. He expect¬ 
ed to be made foreign 
minister. He was instead 
given a portfolio he had 
held 2Q years ago. 

Similarly, Sunder 
Singh Bhandari, a vice- 
president, is perpetually 
angry. Quite what about, 
no one knows. 


T he opinion in the party 
is that while the 


BJP cadres: confused and disillusioned 


T here is a .sense of being in limbo in 
the parly. L.K. Advam's friends say 
he is a tired man. The fight has gone out 
of him since the Havala episode* he now 
wants to clear his name in the scam and 
quit politics. He has told his friends that 
no one is irreplaceable —and 40 years of 
one’s life in politics is enough serMce 
for the country. 

Nor is Atal Behari Vajpayee’s heart 
in the kind of politics the BJP has to do 
today. Whatever his drawback.s, Vaj¬ 
payee was responsible for putting the 
party on the country’s map after he first 
came into Parliament as a Jan Sangh MP 
several decades ago. Today, he would 
rather be in the US as a non-official dele¬ 
gate to the UN than slay in Lucknow and 
sort out the problems of government 
formation. 

M.M. Joshi, the former president of 
the BJP, probably has had the most diffi- 
colt tenure for any party chief He is 
known to be creative and imaginaine. 
But he is too overawed by the others — 
Vajpayee and Advani—and is too anxi¬ 
ous to avoid being an embarrassment to 
them. 


It IS clear that a generational change is 
needed in the BJP Bui the scene is dis¬ 
mal where the second line of leadership 
is concerned. 

A BJP member from Maharashtra 
recounted a repoil in a Bombay daily 
vvhai the BJP was at gicai {Mins to deny* 
that gencial-secietary Pramod Mahajan, 
generally ciedited vviih being L.K. Adva¬ 
ni’s successor, reportedly took a cruise 
fii)m Bombav fo (io.i lecently in the 
company of some C’ongress colleagues 
and had such a rollicking lime aboard 
the ship thai several complaints were 
made about the loud music blaring out 
from the pml of the deck w here the party 
was going on. 




S.S. Bhandari (left) and Sikandar 
Bakht: unhappy with the goings-on In 
the party 


general-secretaries are 
competent and capable, 
they are yet to exert that 
level of authority in the 
party which will make 
them acceptable as the 
highest leaders. 

This is not to say that 
the party is cracking up. 
Because of the Ayodhya 
issue, there are in every 
village, people who are 
! BJP-minded. Just as there are in 
every village in India, becau.se of the 
Independence Movement, persons who 
are Congress-minded But the BJP 
seems to be having an extraordinarily 
difficult time finding them. 

No one denies that the party is under¬ 
going a crisis. The question is how it is 
going to get over it. One part of the pro¬ 
blem may be resolved if the BJP is called 
to form a government in UP. 

In the old days, there weremany who 
respected the BJP for its ideology and 
administration, and there were many 
who opposed it for the communal party 
they saw it as. 

Maybe the time has come to change 
these definitions. From a marauding saf¬ 
fron tiger, the BJP today is nothing more 
than a whimpering cat, so badly has Hin- 
dulva been emasculated. On the other 
hand, the BJP’s record of administration 
also has a question mark on it, after 
Gujarat. 

But others can’t do this for the party. 
The BJP itself has to rethink, as it no 
doubt will, at the metting of its national 
executive in Jaipur from 15 November. 
Maybe, it is lime to recast Hindutva. • 

Pmwnita MuMiopmOhymy/N^w iMM 
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”1 don’t deny that 
factionalism exists" 

BJP president LK. Advani explains the setbacks in UP and Gujarat 

and suggests remedies 


LK. Advani's finger still hears the 
mark of indelible ink He explained he 
had voted in the Gandhinagar by- 
election earlier this month. Though the 
BJP won that election, Gandhinagar is 
an important witness to 
the crisis the BJP faces 
today: it was the city 
which hosted the BJP 
meeting where LK. Adva¬ 
ni was anointed president 
in 1992; Gandhinagar 
was the constituency 
Advani contested to enter 
the Lok Sabha; and it is 
the city to which the 
BJP*s current villain, 

Shankersinh Vaghela, 
belongs. 

When Advani wa.v nam¬ 
ed as a recipient of 
Havala money in the Jain 
diaries, he quit the Gan¬ 
dhinagar seat causing a 
by-election. Between 
then and now, the fortu¬ 
nes of the BJP have plung¬ 
ed to an unprecedented 
low. In this interview to 
Sunday, Advani explains 
what happened to the 
BJP in Gujarat and more 
recently in Uttar 
Pradesh, and where the 
party is going now. 


{personal effort for instance — I do not 
recall any Prime Minister having addres¬ 
sed 45 meetings for a state Assembly 
campaign. His party gets seven seats and 
yet he describes it as a verdict against the 


Sunday: Was the Uttar 
Pradesh Assembly elec- 
don a failure, for the 
BJP? 

L.K. Advani: It is not 
fair to project it as a failu¬ 
re. In an election, all part¬ 
ies aim high. Even those 
without a ghost of a chan¬ 
ce of winning talk about 
getting a majority. Look 
at the Prime Minister's 



"Temperamentally, we are not prone to 
accentuating casteism. People do not know my 
caste even today...lf we began to take decisions 
along casteist lines, we would be fighting elections 
on other parties’ turf" 


BJP. 

I do not deny that we had hoped to get 
a majority. In fact, after the campaign 
was over, my own assessment was 
200-230 seats. But in a large state like 
UP, a number of fac¬ 
tors affect the fortunes of 
political parties. It is not 
surprising that our calcu¬ 
lations went wrong. Per¬ 
sonally, I am unhappy 
with the results. 

Q: Where did the BJP 
go wrong in UP? 

A: There are a number of 
regional rather than an 
overarching single factor 
responsible for this. For 
instance, the BJP's per¬ 
formance in Uttaranchal 
is spectacular. We won 
17 of the 19 seats better¬ 
ing our 1991 performan¬ 
ce of 15 seats. There was 
no Tiwari Congress at 
that time. In the Lok 
Sabha elections this year, 
the Congress(T) hurt us 
badly by winning two of 
our four seats. Six 
months later, they had to 
be satisfied with just one 
seat. 

1 have already set up a 
committee to enquire into 
the reasons why the BJP 
failed to get a clear 
majority. 


The BJP seeks to secu¬ 
re support on the basis of 
political issues. In any 
election, if the develop¬ 
ments preceding the elec¬ 
tion do not throw up any 
sharply-etched political 
issue, factors like caste, 
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community, region, candidate, etc., 
become more determinant than the par¬ 
ty’s political programme. 

To some extent, this could be a rea¬ 
son. The only political issue we were 
able to highlight was that the 18-monih 
Kalyan Singh government gave to the 
state stability and law and order. And in 
contrast, under the Janata Dal, Mulayam 
Singh or the SP-BSP rule, mafia gangs 
ruled the roost. Mass copying in exami¬ 
nations became the rule. 

It is this factor that made us retain our 
position as the single-largest party in the 
state. 

Q: Did the party deliberately under¬ 
play the Ayodhya issue? 

A: Our approach to the 
issue is already mention¬ 
ed in our manifesto. 

Every single speech I 
made had a reference to it. 

Q: The Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad (VHP) thinks 
that the BJP used,the 
Ayodhya issue when it 
needed it and has now 
put it aside. 

A: 1 have always maintai¬ 
ned that Bharatiyata or 
Hindutva is nationalism, it 
is our way of thinking and 
it reflects itself in all our 
decisions and campaigns. 

If there is a development 
immediately preceding 
an election which 
impinges on that, it beco¬ 
mes heightened. If there 
is none, it is not there. 

Q: Why has caste play¬ 
ed such an important 
role in the UP elections? 

A: In recent times there 
have been only three Lok 
Sabha elections where 
the caste factor has had 
minimal effect—1977,1984 and 1991. 

In 1977 and 1991, the mood was 
against the Congress — the first time it 
was an anti-Emcrgency movement, and 
the second time a pro-Ayodhya mood. 

In 1984, opinion was in favour of the 
Congress. 

So it is the absence of a strong issue 
that makes caste so important. 

Had all the scams — involving Sukh 
Ram, the JMM case or Satish Sharma— 
been uncovered in the first part of 1996, 
the Lok Sabha elections would have 
been fought on corruption alone. 


Q: How important is the caste factor 
to the BJP in deciding its candidates? 

A: I do not see anything wrong in sec- 
tif)ns of the population becoming consci¬ 
ous of their identity, whether it is reli¬ 
gious, linguistic or a caste. What is 
wrong is parties trying to whip up 
casteism, communalism or regionalism 
in the narrow sense^of the word. 

In my party, when such questions of 
social engineering arise, I say: respect 
casteist, linguistic and religious identity 
and try to see that all sections get repre¬ 
sentation. But never make these identit¬ 
ies the principal criterion for deciding 
candidates. 

If that happens, at least a party like the 
BJP is at a disadvantage. Temperamen¬ 


tally, we are not prone to accentuating 
casteism. People do not know my caste 
even today. I did not know for a long 
time that Kalyan Singh was from the 
backward caste or that Bangaru Laxman 
was from the Scheduled Caste. 

If we began to take decisions along 
casteist lines, we would be fighting elec¬ 
tions on other parties’ turf. And there 
they have an advantage. They are consci¬ 
ous all tlie while of caste and see nothing 
wrong in mobilising the Yadavs or the 
Muslims. 


Q: How long do you think the Presi¬ 
dent’s Rule in UP is going to continue? 
A: My own feeling is that they (the 
government) would like to avoid a vote 
in Parliament on the President’s procla¬ 
mation. They fear losing. The Congress 
has neither said they are going to vote in 
favour of the proclamation or against it. 
So the attempt is to see that a govern¬ 
ment is installed before 18 November so 
that there is no need for a vote. 

Hectic efforts have been made to see 
the installation of a non-BJP govern¬ 
ment. They have not succeeded till date. 
I have told our friends in UP that even 
though the Governor denied them an 
opportunity, as a last resort he may call 
us so we should be prepared. 

Q: If invited, what will 
the BJP do? 

A: We will accept and 
form the government on 
our own. We will mobili¬ 
se support from here and 
there (smiles). Some part¬ 
ies are ready for a split 
right now. 

Q: What happened to 
the party in Gujarat? 

A: Events of the last two 
months have justified the 
BJP’s reluctance to hand 
over the reigns of leader¬ 
ship of the Gujarat 
government to Shanker- 
^inh Vaghela. It was the 
party’s assessment that 
he is so impelled by a 
power lust to become 
chief minister that he 
would have had no qual¬ 
ms in betraying the party 
and joining hands with its 
enemies. This is precise¬ 
ly what has happened. 

Q: Do you regret bring¬ 
ing Vaghela back to the 
party after the Kh^jura- 
ho incident of 1995? 

A: Vaghela was expelled, the party sub¬ 
sequently thought over the matter alid 
came to the conclusion that Lok Sabha 
elections were round the comer. If the 
Gujarat government fell, the Congress 
party would make it the issue for the elec¬ 
tions. They would say that the only party < 
that could give stability was the Con¬ 
gress. It was a unanimous view that we 
should compromise for the moment. 
The result was that Gujarat was not an 
i.ssue. 

After the elections we met again and 



"The only political issue we were able to highlight in 
the UP A^bly elections was that the Ift-month 
Kalyan Singh (right) government gave to the state 
stability and law and order. It is this factor that 
made us retain our position as the single-laigest 
party in UP" 
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said, hereafter let us be prepared to lose 
the Gujarat government. But any overt 
or dissident act on the part of Shanker- 
sinh should be firmly dealt with. 

Q: The BJP had always compared 
Vaghela to Balr^ Madhok. But 
Varela is the chief minister today... 

A; During Madhok’s time, it was a small 
party, today the party is large. Today 
there are such people who are vulnerable 
to this weakness for power. 

Q: What do you have to say about the 
way Vaghela was defeated in the I^ok 
Sabha elections by the VHP? 

A: It was a decision taken by certain 
people in the VHP, not the BJP or RSS, 


was evidence of weakness. 

Q: What about the factionalism in the 
Delhi unit of the BJP? 

A: I don’t deny that factionalism exists 
here. We will deal with it soon. I am thin¬ 
king of dealing with organisational pro¬ 
blems in a big way. 

Q: Why have so many organisational 
problems cropped up today? 

A: The BJP is supposed to be a cadre- 
based party. The fact is that it is a mass 
party where anyone can become a mem¬ 
ber. He does not have to go through a 
tnal and test before becoming a card¬ 
holding member. It is also true that most 
of the party leaders have had an RSS 


other factors. 

Q: What other factors? 

A: I don’t want to talk about them. 

Q: What about the differences with 
the Shiv Sena in Mahaiwhtra? 

A: We do have differences in the styles 
of functioning. But by and large, despite 
different styles of working, the govern¬ 
ment has done well. 

Q; There is virtually no evidence 
against you in the Havala case, yet 
why are you demoralised? 

A:1 am not. The Havala accusation has 
been my biggest challenge and I will 
fight it to the end. 


because people were 
angry with him. Look 
what has happened in the 
Gandhinagar by- 

election. And Gandhina¬ 
gar is suppo.scd to be his 
constituency. He is sup¬ 
posed to have gifted it to 
Advani,etc. 

Q: How long do you 
think the Vaghela 
government is going to 
last? 

A: The anti-Hindutva 
space which was occupi¬ 
ed by the Congress is 
now shared by Shankcr- 
sinh’s party as well. In 
UP for instance, the Con¬ 
gress fell that the Hindut- 
va movement could only 
be combated by backing 
Mulayam. The con.sequ- 
ence was that in UP the 
party committed 

hara-kiri. 

I will not be surprised 
if Shankersinh’s party 
too meets the same fate. 

Gandhinagar has fully 
indicated our analysis. 

Besides, the Gujarat government 
is now at the mercy of the Congress. 

Q: The party claimed to have the sup¬ 
port of 93 MLAs. What happened? 

A: It is a failure at the management of 
MLAs and the level of the Assembly 
party. 

The MLAs were with us. They signed 
an affidavit to that effect in court. But 
the fact that 46 went along with Shanker- 
sinh to Khajuraho last year, that itself 



"Recent events have justified the BJPs reluctance 
to hand over the reigns of leadership of the Gujarat 
govemment to Shankersinh Vaghela. It was the 
party’s assessment that he’s so impelled by a 
power lust to become CM that he would have had no 
qualms in betraying the party" 


In fact, 1 do not recall a 
single election in the past 
where I have contributed 
so much as this time, after 
I resigned. First the Suraj 
Rath Yatra and then the 
election tours. The res¬ 
ponse loo was very good 
apart from the Rath Yatra. 

Q: Your term as the par¬ 
ty president will end 
next year. Are you 
going to resign before 
that claiming responsi¬ 
bility for UP and 
Gujarat? 

A: Yes, I will finish my 
term next November. But 
no, I have no intention of 
resigning before that. For 
Gujarat, yes I am re.spon- 
sible. As party president 
who else can be responsi¬ 
ble? In UP, we are the sin¬ 
gle-largest party. Isn’t 
that an achievement? It 
may not be as good as we 
expected, but isn’t it an 
achievement — and with¬ 
out any mandirl 


background. It is this that gives the party 
an image of a cadre-based party. The 
reality is that it is a mass party though 
the nucleus might, at one time, have 
belonged to the cadres of the RSS. We 
are worried about this, 

Q: What about the by-election results 
in Madhya Pradesh? Why did the par¬ 
ty fare badly? 

A; It is unfortunate. We have to look 
into it. It is not factionalism that has led 
to this development, there are several 


Q: What about the next party presi¬ 
dent? There is some talk of bringing 
Kalyan Singh to Delhi. 

A: If there is any parly which has a 
second line of leadership it is the BJP. It 
is not a one-man show. 1 can’t say who 
will lake over, it has to be decided by my 
colleagues. 

About Kalyan Singh, I have heard no 
such thing. • 

Interviewed ty PeromHe 
Mukhopndhyay/New Delhi 
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Kanishka 


For the corporate traveller 
and the connoisseur of 
fine living. 


The Mandarin Roof-Top. 
The flavours and 
fantasies of China. 
(Opening shortly) 


Palm Court. 

The 24-hour Coffee Shop. 


Dilkusha. 

For a culinary extravagance 
in Indian cuisine. 



315 well-appointed 
and plush rooms 
and suites 


State-of-the-art 
Conference facilities 


Latest digital electronic 
telephone exchange 


Right in the heart of Delhi, 

Kanishka is a new definition in the fine art of living. 
An aura, of hushed splendour. Gourmet dining and 
a 24*hour Coffee Shop overlooking the swimming pool. 
Extensive Business and Banquet facilities. 


$ 
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HOTELS 


Hotel Kanishka 


New Delhi. Ph: 3324422 
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POWER PLAY i^ggggggggmm 

_ RAJIV SHUKU _ 

Much ado about no thing 

Why is the proposed Miss World contest drawing such ugly protests? 


Extremism of any 
sort must be con¬ 
demned. And what 
is on display at 
Bangalore these 
days is socio- 
p)olitical extrem¬ 
ism of a strange 
kind. At the eenlrc 
of the contrewersy 
is the proposed Miss World contest in 
the Karnataka capital. 

Suddenly, people like IJma Bharti, 
H.D. Nanjundaswamy and activists of 
vanous social organisations have taken 
It upon themselves to stop the 
beauty pageant from 
being held in India for the 
first time. They argue 
that the ccnturics-old 
tradition and cultural heri¬ 
tage of this great country 
will be threatened if the 
show takes place on Indi¬ 
an soil. They insist that a 
beauty pageant violates 
our sen.se of values and is 
an assault on the dignity 
of Indian womanhood. 

Where were the Uma 
I Bhartis and the Nanjun- 
daswamys when Sushmi- 
ta Sen and Aishwarya Rai 
were being crowned Miss 
Universe and Miss 
World? At that time, they 
must have been feeling 
thrilled and honoured at 
two Indian women being 
feted on an international stage. 
Not one dissenting voice was heard as 
these two young women made India pro¬ 
ud by their individual efforts. Why did¬ 
n’t all those agitating against the page¬ 
ant now, then demand that Sushmita wSen 
and Aishwarya Rai return their crowns 
to safeguard Indian culture and tradi¬ 
tion? And if Uma Bharti is so determin¬ 
ed to save the honour of Indian women 
by stopping a beauty pageant, why 
hasn’t she ever protested our participa¬ 
tion in such competitions? Ironically, 
the firebrand BJP leader, in pushing her 
swadeshi case to absurd limits, is in fact 


adopting an Islmaic line of inlolcrcncc 
adopted by countries like Pakistan 
which do not grant permission to their 
women to participate in such contests 
Hver)^body knows that Aishwarya 
Rai won the Miss Wi^rkl contest two 
years back by exactly the same lulcs ot 
the game w'hicli will be applicable at 
Bangalore this month I do not find 
anything objectionable in the way these 
contests are conducted Jhc test ol beau¬ 
ty and brains is carried out in a thoiough- 
ly professional manner If beaut\ page- 
‘ants arc bad. then our evciy tradition, 
every line of literature, evciy seuljnure 
inspired by female beauty is bad. 


The protestors insist that 
that our centurieS’Old 
tradition wiil be threatened if 
the Miss Worid contest takes 
place on Indian soil. But I do 
not find anything 
objectionable in the way 
these beauty pageants are 
conducted 


But here I must clarify that I do not 
. support M.F. Hussain’.s nude depiction 
of Goddess Sarswati. Any artistic 
expression has to be viewed in the con¬ 
text ol the given stx:io-political set-up. 
And with religion proving to be a volati¬ 
le poliueal issue, such irresponsibility 
from an anist of the stature of M.F. Hus¬ 
sain cannot be supported. 

However, as far as the Miss World 
contest in Bangalore is concerned, I just 
do not see how it will lead to the charac¬ 
ter assassination of Indian women, as is 
being aigued by the activists. Instead, it 
w ill help pul India firmly on the map of 
such mega events. It will bring recogni¬ 


tion to Indian women striving in the 
woild of fashion. 

Wc have to keep pace with the chang¬ 
ing limes. And we have to strive towards 
creating a more open, honest and less 
hypocritical society. It is stupid to talk of 
a 16ih century model of swadeshi econo- 
my in an age of economic liberalisation. 
It is strange to object to videshi chicken 
and endorse desi chicken. And it is crimi¬ 
nal to protest a beauty pageant in 
Bangalore and do nothing about the pro¬ 
stitution that is thriving in every nook 
and corner of the country. Surely, there 
is something wrong somewhere! • 
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POLITICS 


DRIF1ING 



Why is Chandrabahu Naidu upset with Prime 
Minister Deve Gowda? 


Y W M m Chundrjhah- 

u 

keep saying 
W wm that he niaclc 
me Ihe Prime Minister, and that I was a 
poor third choice?" When FVime Mini¬ 
ster H.D. Deve Gowda recently complai¬ 
ned about the Andhra Pradcsli chid' 
minister to an MP from that stale, he 
inadvertantly admitted what was so long 
a matter of speculation and gossip that 
the king and the kingmaker aie not on 
the best of terms these days. 

In fact, in the last three months, ihe 
tension between Deve Gowda and 
Chandrababii Naidu has jeopardised the 
survival of the United Front regime. So 
upset was the Andhra Pradesh chief 
minister with the Prime Minister over 
the Almatti issue that he even consider¬ 
ed walking out of the United Front That 
never happened as other UF consiilucnts 


went out of their way 
Naidu, but relations bet¬ 
ween him and Deve 
Gowda have never been 
the same again. 

Or why else would 
Chandrabahu side with 
the Left leaders over the 
implementation of the 
common minimum pro¬ 
gramme (CMP) issue? 
Political observers say 
that what merely began 
as an ego problem bet¬ 
ween the two southern 
leaders has now snowbal¬ 
led into full-fledged p(di- 
tical hostility. And the 
fact that the Left has g 
begun to back Chandraba- o 
bu in his fight with the | 
Prime Minister has only ^ 


placate 


made things worse. 

Some of the problems between Naidu 
and Gowda have to do with the new¬ 
found clout of the Andhra Pradesh chief 
minister. A political lightweight even a 
yciir back. Chandrababii Naidu has been 
hogging the political limelight ever 
since the general elections early this 
year. He was the man credited with 
bringing diverse |X)litical groups under 
the banner of the United Front and it was 
even rumoured that he got Deve Gowda 
the lop job after Jyoti Basu turned it 
dow n Overnight, Chandrabahu emerg¬ 
ed as a key man in Delhi politics 

Senior politicians of all hues feted 
him and bureaucrats and businessmen 
sought his blessings. And Chandrabahu 
Naidu enjoyed every bit of his role. 
"Whenever 1 go to Delhi I meet people 
and interact with them," says Naidu. 
They include senior North and South 
Block officials and assorted busines¬ 
smen. Business magnates like Ramesh 




Maheshwari, Jamshed Gcxlrej, Kulkami 
of L&T and Parvmder Singh of Ran- 
baxy lose no opportunity to prai.se him 
as the "most innovative chief minister of 
the counuy". While in Delhi, business- 
cum-media tycoon Sanjay Dalmia is 
always there at Naidu’s beck and call. 
Naidu’s visit to Kulu and Manali in 


Naidu with Mahanta, Karunanidhi and Moopanar: energising regionai parties 
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Some of the 
problems 
between Naidu 
and Deve Gowda 
have to do with 
the new-found 
clout of the AP 
chief minister. A 
political 
lightweight, 
Chandrababu 
has been 
hogging the 
limelight ever 
since the general 
elections 


August was organised by the Dahnias. 

Much of Chandrababu’s political 
clout has to do with the fact that his orga¬ 
nisation, the Tclugu Desam Party 
(TDP), has 16 members in tlic Lok 
Sabha. And in the Union Cabinet, the 
TDP has as many as four ministers, all of 
whom arc in charge of key portfolios. 
Through them, Chandrababu Naidu 
keeps himself infonned of what’s happe¬ 
ning in Delhi and the United Front. "He 
is the only UF leader who keeps himself 
posted with the latest developments in 
the Union go^'cmment. Naidu also has 
good relations with a number of central 
ministers," says a bureaucrat in Delhi. 

T hough it was the Almatli issue that 
brought the differences between 
Naidu and Deve Gowda out in the open, 
the Andhra Pradesh chief minister is par¬ 
ticularly upset with Deve Gowda 
because of the manner in which the 
United Front regime is pursuing the 
cases against P.V. Narasimha Rao. 
After all, it was Naidu who energised the 
CBl and made corruption in high places 
an important election plank. "How can 
we support such antics (of the UF regi¬ 


me) when at the stale level we have been 
campaigning against the coiTuption and 
scandals of the Congress What would 
happen to our credibility if we are seen 
at the national level as co-conspirators 
to get Narasimha Rao off the hook?" an 
angry Chandrababu Naidu reportedly 
told one of his aides. 

Offended that the Prime Minister had 
not consulted him on such issues as the 
St Kills forgery and the Lakhubhai 
Pathak cheating case even though he 
was the convenor of the Unitetl Front 
steering committee, Chandrababu 
Naidu avoided Deve Gowda when he 
came to Delhi last month to attend a mee¬ 
ting of the Planning Commission 

Earlier, Naidu’s battle with Deve 
Gowda on the Almalti issue all but reach¬ 
ed a flash point. The Andhra Pradesh 
chief minister accused Gowda of behav¬ 
ing like the protector of Karnataka’s inte¬ 
rests and not as the Prime Minister of the 
country. And there was a time when it 
seemed that Naidu and his TDP would 
pull out of the United Front. 

Of course, Naidu then was under tre¬ 
mendous pressure at home. The state 
was going through a severe financial 


crunch and the Centre had refused to bail 
out the Andhra government. Chandraba¬ 
bu was forced to review most of the 
populist schemes initiated by N.T. 
Rama Rao that made him unpopular 
with the masses overnight. He desperate¬ 
ly needed an issue which could divert 
the attention of the people from the pres¬ 
sing domestic problems. The Almatti 
controversy provided Naidu with just 
that opportunity, but Prime Minister 
Deve Gowda refused to play along. 

T here is one other reason for Chandra¬ 
babu Naidu’s disappointment with 
the functioning of the United Front regi¬ 
me. For the TDP and the other regional 
parties, all they got for joining the allian¬ 
ce at the Centre was a couple of berths in 
the Cabinet. It’s the Janata Dal, which 
has just 69 members in Parliament that 
has been calling the shots 

But this was not what Chandrababu 
Naidu had visualised when he formed an 
umbrella of regional parties. Campaign¬ 
ing at Nandyal, he had announced: "The 
future belonged to regional parties. We 
can do whatever we want at the Centre." 

In reality, however, this was not the 
situation. The regional parties soon 
found out that they were not being con¬ 
sulted on major issues by Prime Mini¬ 
ster Deve Gowda. Even the Congress, 
which provided support from the outsi¬ 
de, was in a better bargaining position. 
In protest, Chandrababu Naidu even boy¬ 
cotted the last steering committee meet¬ 
ing held in Delhi on 10 October. Prime 
Minister Deve Gowda personally called 
up Naidu, but the Andhra Pradesh chief 
minister stayed away. 

Political observers say that Naidu is 
quietly working towards energising the 
regional parties Witness how he is try¬ 
ing to appease the DMK by giving 
Tamil Nadu Kn.shna waters. Naidu’s tie- 
up with the Left piulics is also a strategic 
move. 

At another level. Naidu is doing his 
best to chalk out a belter working rela¬ 
tion among the younger UF leaders like 
Chidambaram, Murasoli Maran and Pra- 
fulla Mahanta. His calculation is simple: 
should he manage to get the support of 
all the regional satraps, there is no rea¬ 
son why he cannot upstage Deve Gowda. 

But all this is still in the realm of plan¬ 
ning. Till now there is nothing to sugg¬ 
est that the other regional parties are fed 
up with the Phme Minister or that they 
are willing to back Chandrababu 
Naidu. • 

as. RMihMBhna/Hydfabad 
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E intrexluced to an 

has just been trans¬ 
ferred to Delhi to 
lake on the most 
impossible assign¬ 
ment has on offer 
He has been tasked to organise the cele¬ 
brations of the /^Oth anniversary of our 
freedom. The fact that one quarter o[ the 
Golden Jubilee year has elapsed even 
before he has been given a desk and a 
telephone is the least of his difficulties: 
how, in the few' months that remain, is 
he going to give a /mg to a celebration 
that has so few takers? 

I was all of six years old when free¬ 
dom came at midnight. At six, one has to 
be in bed by eight. But because only the j 





Jawaharlal Nahni being sworn In as the first PM of India and (below left) 
celebrations on 15 August, 1947 

Fifly years of 
freedom 


What is there to celebrate ? 


world was required to sleep while India 
awoke to life and freedom, my mother 
took me round to join the crowd outside 
Parliament House for that magic 
moment when an age ended and the soul 
of a nation long suppressed found utte¬ 
rance. It is one of my earliest memories, 
dimly remembered but invested in 
retrospect with pride at having been pres¬ 
ent at the creation. 

I was 16 when we rang in the tenth 
anniversary of our Independence. Bliss 
was it in that dawn to be alive, and to be 
young were very Heaven. For in 1957, 
India, it seemed, could do no wrong. We 
had proved through two general elec¬ 


tions that we were a stable democracy, 
the greatest denKKracy in the world, a 
nation that had translated independence 
for the country into freedom for her 
people, pioneer of the revolutionary con¬ 
cept that full-fledged adult franchise, 
affirmative action, human rights, civic 
rights and the rule of law should be the 
precondition.s, not just the consequence 
of development. 

Our path of planned development 
was accepted as the only path that any 
underdeveloped country could take to 
eradicating poverty. Economists the 
world over vied with each other to be 
invited to Yojana Bhavan as the ultimate 


invitation to actually contributing to — 
instead of merely wriling about — the 
welfare of humankind. The Balwantrai 
Mehta Report was just out; power to the 
people through Panchayati Raj and com¬ 
munity development was at the very top 
of the domestic agenda. Notwithstand¬ 
ing our non-alignment being a minority 
voice in the international community, 
Jawaharlal Nehru bestrode the world 
like a colossus and, however irritated 
with our posturings the West might be, 
the world turned to us for solutions—in 
Korea, Indo-China, Suez. And at the 
United Nations, Krishna Mcnon had 
done us proud. 
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Fifty years after 
India awoke to life 
and freedom, why 
have we Indians 
ceased to be proud 
of being Indians? 
Why have we 
ceased to be proud 
of India? Why does 
half-a-centuiyof 
freedom mean so 
little to us? Why 
have we all fallen in 
with the general 
mood of wondering 
what to celebrate? 



i 

I 

i 


Perhaps Inosl important of all, the tra¬ 
vails of Partition were l>ehind us; there 
had hardly been a communal riot in the 
last five years. A nationhood built on the 
principle of the Freedom Movement 
was in the making. There was cause for 
celebration The nation did not need a 
joint secretary to organise the celebra¬ 
tion. The celebration was spontaneous. 
It was national. 


I WAS 31 when we came to the 25ih 
anniversar>' of our Indei>endence: 1972. 
1 he trauma of 1962 had been put behind 
us. Pakistan had been smashed in two. 
Unconditional surrender. Nearly one 
lakh prisoners of war. A new nation 
born. Joy Rangla! Atal Bchari Vajpayee 
had described Indira Gandhi as Durga. I 
had been named .secretary to the commit¬ 
tee headed by Sukhumoy Chakravarty 
that took charge of financing the return 
of the refugees to Bangladesh, rehabilita- 
fing its shattered economy, ru.shing 
urgently required ess'^ntial supplies, and 
building new economic tics with the 
child of our creation: a personal celebra¬ 
tion of 25 years of freedom. Weeks 
before 15 August 1972, the Shimla 
Agreement was signed, the most gener¬ 
ous and statesmanlike development in 
India-Pakistan relations since Partition. 

AH our troubles—the impending eco¬ 
nomic collapse, the Nav Nirman agita¬ 
tion, the Emergency, the brutal assassi¬ 


nation of Mujib, the hanging of Bhutto 

— all were in the future, hidden behind 
the veil of destiny. On 15 August, 1972, 
there was cause only for celebration. 
And celebrate we did, ihc nation did, the 
people did. It was an anniversary to 
mark and to remember. 

I was 45 when Rajiv Gandhi decided, 
somewhat eccentrically, to celebrate an 
anniversary that nonnally goes unnotic¬ 
ed — the 40th. Working, as I was then, 
in his Prime Minister’s Office, I was on 
the fringe of some of that celebration. 
The national reaction to the celebration 
was tinged with that cynicism and bore¬ 
dom which has since become our nation¬ 
al hallmark. But it was still possible ten 
years ago, for at least some to want to 
celebrate — and for there to be someth¬ 
ing to celebrate. Mera Bharat Mahaan 
provoked a few snickers 

— but it is something of 

an achievement that, ten 
years on. the slogan 
remains instantly 

recognisable. 

NOW, AS joint secretary 
(celebrations) takes char¬ 
ge, what in 1987 was a 
fashionable pose has 
become the national 
mood. True, the nation 
would on 15 August, 

1947, have reeled if it had 
then been told that the 
light at the end of a 
5()-year-Iong tunnel 
would be Deve Gowda 
and a hydra-headed mon¬ 
ster called the United 
Front — united in name 
and fractured in every 
other respect. Alas, if that 
were all, rectification 
would still have been pos¬ 
sible: we still have time 
to ensure that Deve 
Gowda does not mount 
the ramparts on 15 
August next year. 

Unfortunately, the malaise runs dee¬ 
per. So little is It believed that there is 
anything to celebrate that even the Rao 
government, which was in office till but 
the other day (how long ago it seems!), 
did nothing to plan a celebration. Had 
they done so, Deve Gowda and his team 
would merely have been required to 
implement a carefully-prepared plan; if 
three months into the year they are sup¬ 
posed to be celebrating, the Gowda 


government is still floundering even for 
a concept, that, I regret to say, has much 
to do with the Rao government having 
fallen ill with the national mood of won¬ 
dering what to celebrate. 

Not that there was any lack of sugges¬ 
tions emanating from the great unwash¬ 
ed public. Why, I myself had written to 
the Prime Mini.ster as long ago as 1994 
suggesting that we kick off the Golden 
Jubilee celebrations with a commemora¬ 
tion (or even retrospective) of the March 
1947 Asian Relations Conference, Indi- 
a’s first major foray into world affairs 
even before Independence was formally 
attained. It was one of my few letters to 
Narasimha Rao that remained even 
unacknowledged. Doubtless, his perso¬ 
nal office had sent it into the bureaucra¬ 
tic labyrinth and some far-seeing fore¬ 


ign service cynic had wondered which 
Asian delegate would wish to journey to 
the capital of a country that was going to 
celebrate its Golden Jubilee by gamer¬ 
ing a mere 40 votes in its bid for a scat on 
the Security Council. 

NOT QETTINQ a response from Rao, I 
had then persuaded Aijun Singh, as 
human resource development minister, 
to establish an expert group to see whe- 



H.D. Deve Qowda: hie United FNmt government le 
united in name and fractured In every other respect 
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ther his minisrry could make Gurudcv 
Rabindranath Tagore’s Vishwa Bharati 
at Santiniketan the focal poini of his 
ministry’s celebration of the Golden 
Jubilee. The theme we explored was that 
if, during the freedom struggle, Vishwa 
Bharati had emerged as the well-spring 
of the Asian Renaissance, then what 
could we do in the Golden Jubilee to esta¬ 
blish Vishwa Bharati as the intellectual 
hub of the contemporary Asian Resur¬ 
gence? Arjun Singh exiled himself from 
the Congress before our plans had quite 
reached fruition —and tlavaia drove his 
successor, Madhavrao Scindia. beyond 
our reach just as we dotted the final I’s 
and crossed the last t’s. Bommai. the 
HRD minister, is, doubtless, too 
preoccupied with C.M. Ibrahim upstag¬ 
ing him to wake up Deve ‘Yawn’ 
Gowda and ask him to stop dropping off 
and start persuading the ministry of fin¬ 
ance to release the funds required for 
this ambitious project. 

I also had the gotxl fortune of serving 
on Parliament’s standing committee on 
HRD, which examined in detail the Bill 
for establishing the Maulana Azad Urdu 
University. I had rather hoped the 

inauguration of that-- 

university could be a high 
point of the celebrations, 
but as the Bill is still wait¬ 
ing to be even introdu¬ 
ced, I doubt that the ! 
university will be in place 
before 15 August, 1997, 
is upon 

Like the suggestions 
outlined am 

certain there must have 
been other 

ideas, more imaginative 
and more practical, that 
must have flowed in. Des- 

pite the national mood, _A., 

we could have organised 
to 50 

years of freedom. When 
we were in office, we did- 

how the M 

Deve Gowda govern- 

ment’s start can get 
us beyond tokenism. R^^^R 
Why have we Indians RR 

ceased to be proud of RH 

being Indians? Why have M^Rk 
we ceased to he proud of 
In dia. Why does ha 

Mahatma Oamilihw* 
hadlaamadflramhimto iT ^,' ^ 
sat our owa atandania OSiMaiiiBC 




P. V. Narasimha Rao: did not draw up any plana for 
celobrating 50 yeara of Indian Indepondonco 

a-century of freedom mean so little to us‘^ reniiirkabl 

citizen bu 

OF COURSE^ we are a nation on the every insti 
downswing -— no doubt about that. We Where 

have conquered famine but, beyond many yeai 
that, we have made little dent on pmnndnnr 


.V. 






iki 


~j poverty. There is an enor¬ 
mous middle class but 
this middle class sees the 
middle classes of other 
countries, especially 
|Rrr those of South-East and 

R East Asia which came to 

R freedom after us, and 

R there is then despair at the 

K paucity of our achieve- 

W ment rather than pride at 

Rb, our having taken this mid- 

mP die class exponentially to 

W ten or more times the size 

f we inherited at Indepen¬ 

dence. But more, per¬ 
haps, than our failures on 
the development front, it 
» is the turpitude of our 

public life that has induc- 

- ed this sense of haunting 

nyplamfor failure We asscK'iate our 
idence politics not with the 

reniiirkable freedom it has given the 
citizen but the corroding corruption of 
every institution of governance. 

Where at Independence, and for 
many years thereafter, the moral high 
ground ap[x:ared to be the natural mono¬ 
poly of the Mahatma’s India, the moral 
tone rings shrilly false today. And where 
as a nation wc had learned from Gandhi- 
ji to set our own standards, we have in 
the last few years quite lost our capacity 
to determine lor ourselves where wc 
want to go and how to get there. Almost 
by definition, we must necessarily fall 
behind the standards that others set for 
us. 

Wc have lost the coordinates which 
determined the strategy of our nation- 
building. From the great moral, histori¬ 
cal and political abstractions of Gandhi 
and Nehru, we have, in the name of prag¬ 
matism, departed from ideology. We are 
' seeking consciously to become a nation 
of pragmatists. The immediate and the 
expedient, rather than the principled and 
the long term, is becoming the drum beat 
to which the new India marches. Pragma¬ 
tism, as a way of life, soon leads to a loss 
of focus, a dimming of vision. It is this 
dimming of a vision of India that is the 
psychological and spiritual price we are 
paying for elevating material rewards to 
the status of touchstone of failure and 
success. 

Such a nation can celebrate the open¬ 
ing of the 50lh branch of MacDonald’s, 
not the 50lh anniversary of Independen¬ 
ce. Thai, I suspect, is why no one cares a 
damn that 50 years ago, India awoke to 
life and liberty. • 
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The Making Of The 
Mahatma marks the 
high point in Shyam 
BenegaVs 25 year-long 


career 


L ast October, Shyam Bcnegal 
was in Delhi again, to bepres> 
ent at the premier of The Mak¬ 
ing Of The Mahatma. Flank¬ 
ed by Rajit Kapoor and Palla- 
vi Joshi, who played Gandhi and Kastur- 
ba in the film, he addressed a press confe¬ 
rence, met journalists and spoke at leng¬ 
th on the making of the film, the South 
African experience and his very own 
experiments with truth. 

Ten days before that he was doing the 
same routine for his new, soon- 
to-be-released Sardari Begum. At that 
press conference there was Rajit Kapoor 
— he’s now a staple in all Senegal mov¬ 
ies — Smriti Mishra, Kiron Kher, Van- 
raj Bhatia. The actors, Kher in one of her 
magnificent sarees, Mishra in a black 
outfit and Kapoor in his everyday shirt, 
drew attention as all actors do. 
But Bene gal, without 

doubt, was the star attrac¬ 
tion. Questions were 
being bandied about — 
the film’s concept, its 
style and music, all came 
up for discussion — and 
in most cases, Senegal 
was ahead, on top of the 
questions. 

"Being on the floor, 
shooting is the most excit¬ 
ing and the most relaxing 


Dirodw’s 

special 



The Making Of The Mahatma bagged a couple of 
national awards this year. It was judged the best 
film in English and Rajit Kapoor who played 
Gandhi (above) won the award for best actor 
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CULTURE PROFILE 


thing in my life," says Bencgal. "At all 
other times I fed I’m going to become a 
cabbage." 

As a statement of purpose it will serve 
admirably. Shyam Bcnegal has been 
making movies for the last 25 years and 
if his enthusiasm for the "next couple of 
projects" is any indication, he has no 
intentions of stopping. At least not now, 
when he’s on a roll. 

The Mahatma won a couple of nation 
ai awards this year (best film in English 
and best actor for Raj it Kaprxjr). Before 
that there was Sooraj Ka Sat wan Ghoda 
a marvellous talc which tells the story 
from different points of view. The film 
was an ensemble of some of the finest 
acting talent in the country. And before 
that ... the list of the films, awards and 
accolades go on endlessly. Bui the 
62-ycar-oId director’s passion for his 
craft is undiminished. He is constantly 
re-invcnting'his idiom in new works. 

T he half-hour in h?s hotel rtx)m isn’t 
really enough for the interviewee, 
but it will have to do. He talks, with 
pauses, often fixing his gaze towards the 
ceiling as he searches for the right word. 
Overlaying the whole is a formidable 
yet easy intelligence, and a clear vision 
which went into the making of some 
of the most memorable 
films in what has been ter¬ 
med — for want of a bet¬ 
ter pharse — the middle- 
of-the-road cinema. 

"How do you allow th^ 
audience to arrive at a 
point of view like they 
come to in life? That is 
the process fm seriously 
interested m. You arc 
creating a given reality 
based on the facts of the 
matter, not taking the 
director out ot it. 

"You arc no longer 
playing God. That is very j 
fascinating to me. You 
are closer to the priKess | 
which is life." 

Not playing God? But don’t all direc¬ 
tors, if they are self-respecting auteurs, 
play God? 

"Not playing God is very important 
All of us are essentially judgemental. 
You cannot really escape this, but if you 
are aware of it, you come to an inter¬ 
esting, insightful way of direction." 

He has been exploring his obsession 
with creating worlds and characters 
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"Being on the floor, 
shooting is the most b ^ 
exciting and the 
most relaxing thing 
in mv life," savS 
Benegal."Atall 
otlier times I feel 
I’m going to 
become a cabbage" 


rooted in reality, right 


from the beginning. His 


feature, Ankur, 


vas became a little too crowded with 


Bhumika and more so with Kondura and 


1973, was a boon to die 

period. Then came Kalyug which had to 

audience hungry for mea¬ 

do with my desire of seeing how we 

ningful cinema. Here was 

develop archetypes in modem times. 


a film which had nothing 
to do with crass commer 
cialism but did not, at the 
same time, inhabit a 
completely alien world. It was also 
the launch vehicle for Shabana Azmi, 
Anant Nag and Sadhu Meher — actors 
who later went on to make their mark in 
the history of Indian films. The trend 
continued in Nishant with Nasceruddin 
Shah, Smita Patil and Amrish Puri, and 
many more in his later films. 

A/iitwr was very specific, very directio¬ 
nal. So was Nishant, "And so was 
Manthan," concedes Benegal. "The can- 


archetypes which are drawn from our 
epics. Then came Aarohan which was 


based on the problems of our villages 
with their land reforms. Mandi onwards, 
I became involved in the process of what 
I am today." 

He gives in this quick run-down a 
glimpse into the themes that he has dealt 
with, in a way no one had before him. 
His films made people aware of regional 
and individual identities (Shabana was 
not your average *gaon ki gorV in 
Ankun she was a woman with feelings 
and her way of wearing her sari and her 
Hyderabadi accent gave her a distintet 
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identity), and a sensibility which wasdis- 
tinctive as well as intellectually and arti¬ 
stically engaging. His films also gave us 
some of the most memorable women 
we’ve had since, at once strong ycl 
weak, powerful yet vulnerable. Women 
of substance. 

Do women fascinate him more than 
men? 

"By and large, yes. Men arc not very 
complex. Being a woman means having^ 
to arrive at a process of coping, which is 
very interesting to look at. Women' 
appear at once much less complicated, 
but much more complex." 

I t’s time to wind up. Benegal’s method 
comes up for discussion—his explor¬ 
ing of the different facets of fantasy and 



reality, myth and truth. "I want to take 
people with me on a discovery," he says. 
"I find that I have failed more than 1 have 
succeeded. Enshrining the obvious is 
anathema to me and sometimes I find 
that I have done it. What you wish to exe¬ 
cute may not be the easiest thing to do." 

Does he find television easier to do 
then? Why doesn’t he do more TV? 

"It isn’t a question of easy or difficult. 

I think the proWcni, whether it is a film 
or TV remains the same, of reaching 
enough people with my view. Ultimate¬ 
ly it is a question of striking a chord." 

But there isn’t any doubt that his Bha¬ 
rat Ek Khoj was a wonderfully illuminat¬ 
ing document which brought alive our 
history for us, at a time when garish : 
mythologicais threatened to engulf the | 


"lk‘iii<»a uoiiuin 
means ha\iii;4to 
arrive at a proeess 
oteopiii!'.'' whieh 
Hene»al Unds 
interesting’l(» look 
at. in nimslike 
.U,w//(lel'tithe 
(lireetor*,'a\e 
distinct identities to 
female stereot} pes 


small screen. His recent work on TV, 
Amravati Ki Kathayein^ comprises 
gently-told tales, full of sharply observ¬ 
ed details from village life. 

Benegal will do more TV only if ho 
finds it exciting enough, provid^ it is 
suited for the medium. "Barring soap 
operas," he adds hasteningly. "1 find 
them soul-destroying, because they are 
shallow, draining of energy. They are 
designed to fill your leisure time and not 
do anything more." 

All right, Mr Benegal, no soaps. What 
about something long and epical 
instead? Meanwhile, we would be wait¬ 
ing for Sardah Begum. Strong produc¬ 
tion values, strong music, strong perfor¬ 
mances. Very Benegal. • 

Subhra QugfUt/NawDaM 
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How come foreign liquor brands in 
India don 7 taste like the real thing? 


ave you ever wondered why the 
bottle of Smirnoff vodka that you 
bought yesterday tastes different 
from the Smirnoff you drank 
when you were last in New York? 
Have you ever puzzled over the fact that not only 
does Gilbey’s whisky not taste like Scotch, but 
that when you offer it to your Scottish friends, 
they claim never to have heard of it back home? 

If you are slightly bemused by the Brave New 
World of imported liquor and imported liquor 
brands, here is an explanation. Gilbey’s whisky 
is not Scotch. That’s why your Scottish friends 
have never heard of it. They may have heard of 
Gilbey’s gin, but the whisky is a special for the 
Indian market. 

And as for the Smirnoff, don’t pay too much 
attention to the legend on the bottle that tells you 
that it is prepared to an original recipe devised by 
the late Pierre Smirnoff. Old Pierre may have 
had something to do with the charcoal 
distillation process used for Smirnoff, but it is 
unlikely that he ever made IMFL. 

IMFL? It’s an abbreviation that the Indian 
liquor industry thrives on. Its full form is Indian 
Made Foreign Liquor, an oxymoron devised by 
the British to explain the poorer quality of the 
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■ There's no logical 
reason why we can’t 
tnaki^ alcohol from grains 
ybln^. It’s just dieii^, 
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8ecA«i«e Indians 
cannot always tell the 
difference between 
IMFL and the real thing, 
there is profit to be 
made from packaging 
IMFL as though it is the 
real thing 





stuff made in our distilleries and to 
dis tinguish it from the spirits they 
made back home. 

All spirits are made — or should be 
made — by a process of fermenting 
grain or vegetables. Thus, whisky is 
made in ^Scotland from peat, vodka used 
to be made from potatoes and so on. 

In India, our liquor industry has never 
adopted this practice. It takes molasses, 
a byproduct in the manufacture of sugar, 
and turns it into alcohol. This molasses- 
based alcohol is then flavoured appropri¬ 
ately to make whisky, gin or whatever. 

TOs is why Indian liquor—IMFL in 
trade parlance — does not taste like the 
real thing. Critics cal) it flavoured alco¬ 
hol and the domestic industry has 
always accepted that molasses-based 
spirits cannot compete with the real 
thing. Hence, the snob value attached to 
Scotch whisky as distinct from Indian 
whisky. 

Four years ago, the liquor industiy 
recognis^ that the domestic product 
rarely reached the top end of the market 
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where smugglers and bootleggers held 
undisputed sway. In the era of liberalisa¬ 
tion, the liquor giants reckoned that they 
could at last get permission to tap this 
segment. 

Their solution was to tie up with a 
variety of international spirits manufac¬ 
turers and to import the real thing—say, 
Scotch whisky—in banrels and to bottle 
it in India. The genuine article would 
now be legitimately available in our 
booze shops and would drive the smug¬ 
glers out of business. 

Accordingly, the UB group tied up 
with United Distilleries (UD), Poly- 
chem linked up with International Distil¬ 
lers and Vitners (IDV) and Shaw Wal¬ 
lace negotiated with Seagram before 
both parties decided to go it alone. 

But once the tie-ups were ready, the 
giants found that the market remained 
immune to the lure of officially bottled 
Scotch. Smugglers provided a cheaper 
version — even if the authenticity was 
often in doubt — and the search began 
for new products to keep profits 



V||«y Rffaliya: h* tobbM tiM 
govoraiiMiil to allow fioraigB Hquor 
ooBipanlos, blit dM aot boHMr to 
onoura mat tlio law oiMeHteally 
provoatod Mi oBtfroai bot t li ng WIFL 


booming. 

Hence, the reappearance of IMFL 
with imported names. 

T he domestic liquor industry says it 
was conned. According to Deven 
Narang, president of the All India Distil¬ 
leries Association (AIDA), "All the fore¬ 
ign companies which have entered the 
Indian market under the guise of provid¬ 
ing quality liquor are fooling the Indian 
government and the Indian consumers." 

AIDA, an association of 282 distil¬ 
lers, argues that the foreigners were only 
allowed into India on the condition that 
they bottled grain-based alcohol. By 
malting IMFL, they have contravened 
the terms of their entry. 

Much of AIDA’S anger is directed 
against IDI, the company formed by 
IDV and Polychem. Says R. V. Subrama- 
nian, a consultant to the UB group, "IDI 
got permission from the ministry of food 
processing on the grounds that it would | 
not make molasses-based alcohol. But it 
had this stqHilation removed by the mini- 
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They say that 
noboi^inthebooie 
trade ever went 
broke 

underestimatiiig 
thepaisteofthe 
Indian drinker. 
While anybody in 
the trade will be 
able to tell the 
difference between 
IMFLand 
grain-based liquor 
with a single sip if 
not a mere sniff, the 
Indian consumers 
don’t seem to be 
able to make the 
distinction 














stry of industry on the grounds that Poly- 
chem already had the capacity to make 
alcohol from molasses." 

There are two aspects to the controver¬ 
sy. What nobody disputes is that IDl is 
making IMFL, or at the very least, 
molasses-based alcohol. For instance, 
Gilbey’s whisky is Indian whisky, not 
Scotch, even though the foreign brand 
name may lead gullible consumers into 
believing otherwise. (Though IDI is car¬ 
eful not to call it Scotch on the label.) 

Similarly, the Indian version of Smir¬ 
noff is also molasses-based. It is not a 
grain-based vodka unlike the Smirnoff 
sold in the US or the UK. In terms of alco¬ 
hol content, it probably has more in com¬ 
mon with Red Czar, Alcazar or any of 
the other familiar names of the IMFL 
vodka market than it does with foreign 
Smirnoff. 


The controversy now 
centres on whether the 
manufacturers have fool¬ 
ed the Indian govern¬ 
ment, and secondly, on 
whether they’re fooling 
the Indian consumers. 

T he commercial reason¬ 
ing behind the launch 
of molasses-based Smirn¬ 
off and a variety of other 
IMFL-type spirits by 
foreign companies is pret¬ 
ty obvious. Molasses- 
-based liquor is cheap to make. 
Grain-based spirits cost much more and 
would therefore be more expensive in 
the market-place. 

After sales of Indian-bottled Scotch 
failed to reach market expectations, the 
foreign liquor companies decided that 
the way ahead was to make alcohol by 
the IMFL process while using foreign 
packaging techniques. The commercial 
success of Gilbey’s Whisky and of Smir¬ 
noff demonstrates that this was the right 
strategy. 

But was it illegal? 

Not at all, says Deepak Roy. chief exe¬ 
cutive of IDl. "The Indian liquor indus¬ 
try people are making an issue out of a 
non-issue. There were only three condi¬ 
tions to our permission. First, we were 
not to create any fresh capacity for more 
alcohol. Second, we were to form a joint 


venture with an existing distiller. And 
third, we had to export a fixed amount. 
There was no stipulation that we had to 
use only non-molasses-based alcohol." 

Adds Naaz Rovshen, like Roy a for¬ 
mer UB group employee who is now a 
consultant to IDI, "The only reason why 
the Indian manufacturers are upset is 
because our products are offering them 
stiff competition." 

The legal issue has still to be resolved, 
but most industry observers believe that 
the AIDA case will not hold. Says one 
old liquor industry hand, "You can say 
that the foreigners have gone against the 
spirit of the law. But it is the fault of 
UB’s Vijay Mallya and others who lobbi¬ 
ed the government to allow foreign 
liquor companies in. Vijay believed that 
they would concentrate on the premium 
segment. But neither he nor his fellow 
manufacturers took care to ensure that 
the law specifically prevented them 
from bottling IMFL." 

AIDA may now hope to get the law 
changed, but it is hard to see how this 
could be fair to IDI and others who have 
launched successful brands even if they 
are molasses-based. 

B ut that still leaves the second issue. 

Even if the foreigners are not contra¬ 
vening the law, aren’t they fooling the 
Indian public? 

"Of course they are," says AIDA’s 
Narang. "The products they are peddl- 
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ing here are not what they sell elsewhe¬ 
re. They wouldn’t dream of selling 
IMFL in their primary markets. ” 

"No, we arc not," says IDl’s Rovshen. 
"Alcohol is alcohol. The raw material 
used does not make the slightest 
difference." 

This is a rather dubious argument. If 
the raw material made no difference 
then there would never have been a cate¬ 
gory called IMFL to distinguish 
molasses-based alcohol from the real 
thing. Moreover, anyone with a modera¬ 
tely developed palate can tell the differ¬ 
ence between Scotch and Indian 
whisky. So much for alcohol is alcohol. 



the consumer. It is also 
about the level of con¬ 
sumer awareness. 

Anybody in the trade 
will be able to tell the dif¬ 
ference between IMFL 
and grain-based liquor 
with a single sip if not a 
mere sniff. But the truth 
is: Indian consumers 
don’t seem to be able to 
make the distinction. 

Most people who 
drink the Indian Smirnoff 
don't seem to have realis¬ 
ed that It tastes different 
from the foreign version. 

Yet, anybody m the 
liquor business would 
recognise this at once. 

They say that nobody 
in the boo^e trade ever 
went broke underestimat¬ 
ing the palate of the Indi¬ 
an drinker. For years, 
bootleggers have surviv¬ 
ed by mixing tiny quantit¬ 
ies of Scotch with Indian 
whisky and then selling 
the resulting hybrid as 
Scotch. Rarely have Indi¬ 
an consumers been able 
to tell the difference. 

Five years ago, a leading hotel chain 
bought a dozen bottles of Johnny Wal¬ 
ker Black Label from a variety of Indian 
sources. It approached the bootleggers 
who were regtirdcd as the most reliable 
in Bombay and even bought a bottle 
from the ITDC duty-free shop. 


IDI’s Roy offers a slightly more ics of Scotch with Indian 
sophisticated response. "What makes whisky and then selling 
Smirnoff, Smirnoff, is not the raw mate- the resulting hybrid as 
rial used to make the alcohol," he says, Scotch. Rarely have Jndi- 
"but the special chcircoal filtration pro- an consumers been able 
ecss wc employ. ” to tell the difference. 

Narang laughs away at this defence. Five years ago, a leading hotel chain 
"Thai's complete nonsense," he says, bought a dozen bottles of Johnny Wal- 
"Everybody knows that IMF^L is made ker Black Label from a variety of Indian 
from molas.ses rather than grain and that sources. It approached the bootleggers 
this is a cheaper process. If the kind of who were regtirdcd as the most reliable 
alcohol makes on difference, then why in Bombay and even bought a bottle 
doesn't' IDV make Smimo- from the ITDC duty-free shop, 
off from molasses in 
America and England? 

Their claim is that it 
would be the same pro¬ 
duct and they would be 
able to sell it at a much 
cheaper price." 

Roy responds bravely 
that IDV would be quite 
willing to sell Indian (that 
is, molas.ses-based) Smir¬ 
noff in the European mar¬ 
ket. But the point is that it 
doesn’t. The Smirnoff on 
which the company’s 
reputation rests is grain- 

it, this'dispute is oevM Narang: ”TlMpr^(rtstlMyai«p«ddllii^ 
not just about coniraven- are not what thay eall alsawhoro. Thay wouldn’t 
ing the law or cheating droam of soiling IMFL In thoir primary markote** j 




Doopak Roy: "Tho Indian liquor 
industry poople aro making an Issuo 
out of a non-lssuo** 

All 12 bottles were sent to Johnny 
Walker in Scotland for its experts to deci¬ 
de which of them was genuine. To the 
hotel chain ’ s horror, every single bottle 
— including the one bought at the duty¬ 
free shop—turned out to be fraudulent. 

This experience offers a clue to the 
success of IDI and other foreign liquor 
companies. Because Indians cannot 
always tell the difference between 
IMFL and the real thing, there is profit to 
be made from packaging IMFL as 
though it is the real thing. 

Many of those who drink Gilbey’s 
whisky are convinced that it is Scotch 
and there have been few complaints 
about the genuineness of Indian Smirn¬ 
off or the other new molasses-based spi¬ 
rits. The secret seems to be that the way 
ahead lies in marketing and packaging, 
not in quality. 

Perhaps some of the foreign liquor 
majors learnt that lesson before the Indi¬ 
an giants. Hence, the controversy. And 
hence the success of Smirnoff and 
Gilbey's. • 
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Rule of law 


Profiling some of the lower court judges who are currently making history 


TILL A YEAR ago, nobody had heard of 
them. 

But suddenly these little-known judi¬ 
cial magistrates have become household 
bywords. Names that hadn’t been heard 
before now make mighty politicians 
break out into a cold sweat. And practi¬ 
cally every politician summoned before 
their courts works overtime to get the 
case transferred to a higher Bench. 

"The lower judiciary has been deliver¬ 
ing judgements without fear or favour," 
says lawyer Ashok Aroca, who frequ¬ 
ents the lower courts. "They are not 
about to succumb to any pressure." 

Others are less magnanimous. "They 
are crossing all bounds," grumbles a 
lawyer who has been consulted by seve¬ 


ral politicians "There is no stopping 
them." 

This perception was bolstered by a str¬ 
ing of iLidgcments earlier this year. From 
passing wide-ranging remarks on the fal¬ 
ling standards of parliamcnlanans to 
lamenting about dismal moral standards 
of society, a series of judges represent¬ 
ing the lower judiciary have taken upon 
themselves the task of setting the polity 
right. 

"Members of the lower judiciary can 
only interpret and apply law strictly in 
accordance with what has been laid 
down," says Devendra Dwivedi, general 
secretary of the Congress "The scope 
for interprelarion is with the higher 
courts " 


P.N. Lekhi, senior advocate, dis¬ 
agrees. "There is a Supreme Court rul¬ 
ing that all courts must take judicial noti¬ 
ce of the fact that there has been a sharp 
fall in moral standards of * Indian 
society." What the lower courts have 
been doing is not gung-ho activism, but 
is in accordance with the wishes of the 
highest court of the country. 

On 27 February this year, Justice S.N. 
Dhingra gave Kaipnath Rai short shrift 
for daring to ask him whether he could 
attend the ongoing Lok Sabha session. 
Rai had at the time been a guest at Tihar 
Jail and as a newly elected MP from 
Ghosi was keen to attend Parliament. 
Dhingra was outraged and m his judge¬ 
ment not only rejected 
Rai’s application but pas¬ 
sed sweeping comments 
on the fallen standards of 
Indian parliamentarians. 
The remarks were later 
expunged by the High 
Court. 

The bulk of the middle 
class, however, cheered 
from the sidelines. .Since 
the remarks were publish¬ 
ed in practically every 
newspaper, they were 
widely publicised. "Oh 
these mantris and politici¬ 
ans are all chorsf says 
Savita Kumari, a house¬ 
wife in Karol Bagh. 

The lower judiciary is 
the latest in a series of 
middle-class heroes. 
Now that hosannas earn¬ 
ed by the likes of the chief 
election commissioner, 
T.N. Seshan, police offi¬ 
cer Kiran Bedi and 
bureaucrat K.J. Alphons 
have died down, there is a 
vacancy for the slot. And 
the favourites to fill it at 
the moment is a group of 
judges who in Ashok Aro- 
ra*s opinion are acting 
without ‘fear or favour’. 


Extract of S.N. DHINGRA’S judgement 
on H.K.L. Bhagat (Order of 24 January 
and 19 February, 1996): 

I consider that politicians suffer from 
colour blindness. They cannot see any 
other colour in the things except the 
political colour. 

It is normally seen that the politicians 
who are strong enough to contest 
elections, to become ministers, to work 
day in and day out on public offices, 
become infirm and sick when they have 
to face trials. 

It seems we are living not in an era of 
democracy but in an era of 
Bhagat-o-cracy where the police could 
not reconcile itself to the sending to jail 
of Shri Bhagat with the powers of the 
yesteryears and Bhagats of power of the 
present day. 

Instead of putting a check on the 
so-called supporters of Bhagat in 
creating scene at the courts it put under 
siege and an undeclared curfew on the 
entire colony of riot victims on the date of 
hearing (See the contrast. In 1984 when 
officially curfew was there the rioters, 
before the very eyes of police, performed 
the naked dance of death and violence). 
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Excerpts from AJIT BHARIHOKE’S order on the Lakhubhal 
Patbak cheating case on 21 September, 1996: 

• There is prima facie evidence regarding conscious complicity of 
accused (Rao) in the conspiracy to cheat Pathak. 

• I am of the opinion that statement of the complainant (Pathak) 
recorded during the trial proves sufficient material so as to point 
out the conspiracy of the accused in the offence of criminal 
conspiracy to cheat the complainant. 

• I find no reason to recall the Chief Metropolitan Magistrate Prem 
Kumar’s order taking cognizance of the offences under Section 

120B (criminal conspiracy) and 420 (cheating) against the 
accused and issuing process under Section 319 Criminal 
Procedure Code. 

• It is irrelevant at the stage of framing the charge whether the 
accused P.V. Narasimha Rao entered into the conspiracy at the 
very outset or he has joined with the conscious mind at the later 
stage. 

• It IS also the settled law that issue of process and the court 
concerned should analyse the evidence to come to a conclusion 
that it is not of frivolous nature so as to be discovered. 



When the former biscuit baron’s 
lawyers asked that PiJlai be transferred 
to a properly equipped hospital for 
urgently required medical attention, 
judicial magistrate M.L. Mehta turned 
down the request citing Pillai’s liquor 
bills from a five-star hotel where he had 
been staying until the time of his arrest. 

Things went terribly wrong when Fil¬ 
ial died in jail without the medical atten¬ 
tion he had begged for. Yet, legally, 
Mehta had not erred. What has irked Fil¬ 
ial’s friends and particularly his wife is 
the way Mehta prejudged the situation. 
’’Where was the need to dredge up his 
liquor bills? The fact was 
that he was a sick man 
who needed medical 
care," says a family 
friend. 

Then there is Justice 
Prem Kumar who has 
become famous ever 
since he named former 
Prime Mini.stcr P.V. 

Narasimha Rao as a co¬ 
accused in the Lakhubhai 
Pathak cheating case. 

Rao’s lawyers asked 
for the case to be transferr¬ 
ed out of Prem Kumar’s 
court. Ceding the request, 

Supreme Court judge 


K.L. Verma decided to move the 
case out But, he mlcd lliai he was trans¬ 
ferring the case not because he doubted 
Prem Kumar’s ability to hear the case 
impaitially but because he was ‘keeping 
m view the principle that justice should 
not only be done but must also apjx^ar to 
be done’. Ruled Verma, ’’Without cast¬ 
ing any reflect ion whatsoever on the con¬ 
cerned officer, wc arc of the view that ii 
would subserve the ends of justice if the 
matter is dealt by some other judicial 
officer. ” 

However, the same argument did not 

case. Bhagat, 
who is facing criminal 
charges relating to the 
anti-Sikh riots in 1984, 
had argued that the judge 
was biased against him. 
But the higher court was 
unimpressed with the 
argument and ruled that 
the case would stay with 
the judge, S.N. Dhingra. 

While the debate on 
judicial activism rages 
and much of the attention 
is focused on the Supre¬ 
me Court, the lower judi¬ 
ciary is equally 
committed. 


Justice Dhingra shrugs off any claims 
to being heroic. ”We are not the newsma¬ 
kers,” he told SuNOAY. ’The only reason 
why we arc in (he news is because wc are 
dealing with newsmakers.” 

That may be a starkly simplistic view 
tor much of the middle class. Fed up of 
corruption in public life, this segment is 
waiting for change. 

Will this change come from the courts 
of Tis Ha/an and Karkardooma? And 
will the judges who preside over (hem 
be histi^ry men, men who will change 
the way people in public life conduct 
themselves? 

Time alone will tell. For now, profiles 
of the men of the moment: 

S.N. DHINGRA 

Additional Sessions Judge, 
Karkardooma Court 


THE nXED gaze of the fanatic, the rude 
repartee of the righteous, the smirk of a 
man bringing the powerful to their 
knee.s: that is what you’d imagine addi¬ 
tional sessions judge S.N. Dhingra to be. 

For, it was Dhingra who set the ball 
rolling in the ongoing tussle between the 
lower judiciary and politicians when in 
February this year he refused to let for- 


minister 
Bhagat’s 


I’t'd II|) with 
corruplioii in 
public lilc, the 
middle class is 
wailiii}* lor 
change. \\ ill 
this ehanjic 
come IVom the 
courts ol l is 
I la/ari and 
Karkai'dooma? 
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tner minister for food and civil supplies 
Kalpnath Rai attend Parliament. Rai 
was lodged as an accused for harbouring 
Dawood Ibrahim’s henchmen and, refus¬ 
ing him bail, Dhingra not only made 
sweeping statements against Parliament 
and politicians but put forward a rather 
novel argument: if a rickshaw puller is 
not given leave from jail to attend to his 
chores, why should a politician? 

The judgement was incendiary. Politi¬ 
cians rallied together to protest but 
before the situation could get out of 
hand, the High Court intervened and 
deleted the objectionable portions. But 
since then, Dhingra has come to be seen 
as the firc-and-brimstone magistrate by 
the public and politicians alike — in 
essence, the magistrate who led the 
revolt. 


JUDICIARY 


it has affected me as well. 1 do not dislike 
it, but I am not eager for it either.” 

But Dhingra has come a long way 
from repairing radios at home to repair¬ 
ing what he believes is a shattered 
polity. The oldest of six brothers and 
sisters, he began working at the age of 
19 at a salary of Rs 75 a month. After a 
five-year stint as a quality control engi¬ 
neer at the ministry of defence, Dhingra 
quit in 1976 to begin practising law full 
time. 

Money was a major consideration in 
his decision to take up law. Says 
Dhingra; ”It was one field in which you 
could set up your own practice without 
having to put in a great deal of money.” 
But he adds, "I know wherever I go I will 
be successful because I can work hard.” 

Dhingra’s father migrated to Delhi 


am just doing my duty," he says. 

But what makes S.N. Dhingra the 
most hated man in political circles? 
Dhingra says, "I feel too strongly for 
anything wrong — from dengue to ille¬ 
gal construction," and adds, "1 think 
that’s the difficulty with me.” Identify¬ 
ing with other middle-class idols like 
T.N. Seshan, Dhingra is delighted that 
"there is somebody sincere” cleansing 
society. Dhingrahimsclf is aman posses¬ 
sed of this mission and angry at the slate 
of the polity. 

But the bottomline is: does an angry 
judge make an objective judge? 

V.B. GUPTA 

CBI special judge 

HE DRIVES a Maruti 800, lives in a 


Extract from V.B. GUPTA’S Judgemont (Order on the CBI versus 
L.K. AdvanI, S.K. Jain, etc., on 6 September, 1996): 

Corruption and nepotism is rampant in our society of today, more 
particularly at the higher level i.e. at the seat of power and it is a 
matter of grave concern that the persons highly placed in political 
life and holding office of great responsibility should indulge in any 
illegal activity. These persons who are the rulers of this country, 
like Caesar's wife should not only be above reproach in their 
official conduct, but should also appear to be above reproach. 

Prevention of Corruption Act, 1988 which is a special 
enactment, deals with such like situation. Further, as this Act is a 
socially useful measure conceived in public interest, it should be 
liberally construed so as to bring about the designed objects, i.e., 
to prevent corruption prevailing at the higher level. Corruption has 
eaten into the nation’s moral fibre and rectifying this should be top 
priority and a beginning has to be made. 

The majesty of law lies in the fact that law is equally applicable 
to everyone, and we should not forget the basic tenet of rule of 
law, "be you ever so high, the law is above you". 



But your first meeting with Shiv 
Narayan Dhingra can come as a bit of 
anti-climax. He is a small-built, polite, 
mild-mannered man at peace with him¬ 
self. The equanimity with which he 
listens and replies to rude questions 
lakes you aback. The bristling, angry, 
impatient sounding man of the Kalpnath 
Rai and H.K.L. Bhagat judgements, is in 
person articulate, calm and in control of 
himself. 

You ask him with a scared tentative- 
ncss; is he enjoying the media attention? 
He gives a surprising forthright answer: 
"Media attention affects cveiybody and 


from Pakistan and his own success has 
neither changed his lifestyle nor his cul¬ 
tural convictions. His daughter studies 
at a Hindi medium school because 
Dhingra believes that children should be 
educated in their mother tongue. He also 
performs a havan on his daughter’s birth¬ 
day instead of the usual cake-cutting 
ritual. "You call it religion, I call it cultu¬ 
re. But I have absolute faith in God," he 
says. 

The additional sessions judge is dis¬ 
missive of the controversy surrounding 
his judgements. "I give judgements on 
the basis of testimonies and witnesses. I 


government flat, likes watching Hindi 
movies and his favourite time of the day 
is that which is spent with his wife and 
two sons. 

Not exactly the description of a man 
who has politicians across the board, 
‘from L.K. Advani downwards’ as he 
himself puts it, appearing before him. 
Yet, that is exactly what Vidya Bhushan 
Gupta is — a mild-mannered, family 
man. 

Yet an additional sessions judge was 
never part of the bio-data Gupta had chal¬ 
ked out for himself. When he finished 
school at the age of 16 years, he was 
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under age for most professional courses. 
"My first choice was engineering, but 1 
would lose a year for that," he says. 

So Gupta took up the only option avai¬ 
lable to him and opted for hotel manage¬ 
ment at the PUS A institute in Delhi. 
After a three-year course, he even work¬ 
ed in various five-star hotels. But this 
was not a success. 

I was a teetotaller and a vegetarian, 
so the lifestyle was totally different to 
what I was used to," he says with a smile. 
"And then came the irregular working 
hours." Something which clearly did not 
appease a man who believes in a discipli¬ 
ned and conventional lifestyle. 

"And so J cleared my judicial services 
exam and got in," he adds. That was in 
1973. Since then, he has been a judge at 
the Patiala House and Tis Hazari courts. 


by Gupta. "He came to court with two- 
three security guards," he remembers. 

Though Gupta is extremely reluctant 
to talk about his cases, he is vocal 
enough when it comes to his family: 
"My (older) son stood sixth in the entran¬ 
ce test for law in Delhi," he informs you 
with great pride. 

Gupta is just the kind of a man who 
would worry about his children’s grades 
and whether they have a hot meal wait¬ 
ing for them when they get home. "1 mar¬ 
ried a housewife only because I thought 
it was important for bringing up 
children," he says. 

His homely, lakc-no-risk nature is 
best summed up by a lawyer. "He is very 
friendly and says what he has to without 
using harsh words," says O.P. Saxena, 
an advocate at the High Court. Which is 


me you call him for an appointment, his 
secretaiy tells you politely but firmly, 
"Justice Bharihoke does not meet the 
press." 

It is probably this passion for obscuri* 
ty that makes the special judge more 
than a little unpopular at the Tis Hazari 
courts also. Bharihoke, who joined the 
judicial services in 1972, was made a 
special judge to adjudicate CBI cases 
under the Prevention of Corruption Act 
in March this year. 

By definition, that is a high-profile 
job. But Bharihoke has tried very hard to 
steer clear off controversy. That was 
until the Supreme Court landed the Lak- 
hubhai Pathak case in his lap (in which 
former Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha 
Rao is a co-accused). 

Since then, much to his chagrin, the 


Extracts from PREM KUMAR’S order on the Lakhobhai Pathak 
case on 9 July, 1996: 

Time is the root of created beings 
And un-create of pleasure and pain. 

Time doth create existence. Time destroys, 

Time shatters all, and all again renews. 

Time watches while all sleep unvanquished time! 

— Mahabharata; Adiparva. 

The time has recently witnessed the rise and fall of many a 
leader, both religious and political. The criminality of some of our 
leaders in public life who have been using power to their own 
selfish ends, has shocked the conscience of the nation. It is 
appropriate to the temper of our times that the names being 
recited today invoke the opposite of divinity due to their shabby 
deceit and petty greed. Various scams show the unholy nexus of 
politicians, power brokers, bureaucrats and businessmen in 
devaluing the moral authority of our polity system. 

But then law is no respecter of persons. The basic tenet of law 
is, ‘Be you ever so high, the law is above you.' 



dealing with criminal cases, accident 
claims and rent matters till three years 
ago when he was appointed a CBI speci¬ 
al judge. 

Which meant that Harshad Mehta, 
R.C. Bhargava and recently. V.C. 
Shukla, Madhavrao Scindia, L.K. Adva- 
ni and others charge-sheeted in the 
Havala case became regulars in his 
courtroom at Tis Hazari. 

But Gupta is used to such names stand¬ 
ing before him. When Charan Singh was 
accused by M.R. Dhawan of misap¬ 
propriating funds while he was in office, 
the cx-Prime Minister was summoned 


why Gupta’s judgements, though equal¬ 
ly high profile, have not made the same 
Idnd of headlines as, say Dhingra’s. 

AJIT BHARIHOKE 

Additional and District Sessions 
Judge, Delhi Court 


ONE YHINQ is sure: Ajit Bharihoke 
hates media attention and makes no 
bones about it. He has been known to 
have cleared his court of journalists each 
time the court takes a break and everyti- 


judge has had to face hordes of cameram¬ 
en trying to click him at every opportuni¬ 
ty and the entire Indian media hanging 
on to his every word. That the telecom 
scam and the Jharkhand Mukti Morcha 
case is also being heard by him, the 
judge is unlikely to find the glare of 
publicity shifting away from him so 
easily. 

Quite unknown outside legal circles, 
Bharihoke will however go down in his¬ 
tory as the judge who presided over a spe¬ 
cial court at the Vigyan Bhavan premi¬ 
ses where former Prime Minister Nara¬ 
simha Rao will appear in person in the 
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Lakhubhai Pathak case. 
At the time of going to 
press, the judge’s orders 
had not yet come but no 
matter which way the 
case goes, Bharihoke’s 
name in legal history is 
assured. 

Justice Bharihokc is 
known for his economy 
with words and his judge¬ 
ments are just like him — 
straight and precise. f;’cw 
of his judgements have 
been overturned and, so 
far, he has had a largely 
unblemished record. 
Says O.P. Saxena, "He 
decides cases on merit 
and is not the kind of per¬ 
son who’d be swayed by 
personal opinions." 

A law graduate from 
Delhi University, Bhari- 
hoke is said to have been 
a great cricketer as well. 
He was a very good bats¬ 
man and has played at the 
university level," recol¬ 
lects a junior from colle¬ 
ge. That, says a wag, 
maybe why he is such a 
cautious judge: he 

doesn’t like to be bowled 


PREM KUMAR 

Chief Metropolitan 
Magistrate, Tis Hazari 
Court 


HE IS the man who is reported to have 
given Nara^imha Rao some sleepless 
nights. But what is not generally known 
is that he is also a man with a sense of 
humour. A reporter recollects how once, 
after making him wait for an hour, Prem 
Kumar refused to comment on the case. 
"That’s very unfair of you," said the 
angry reporter. Retorted Prem Kumar, 
"You are accusing a judge of being 
unfair. You could be in contempt of 
court." 

But before the reporter could think of 
the names of his lawyer fnends who 
would have had to bail him out, Kumar 
broke into a smile and said, "We will 
talk some other time." He is a warm and 
cordial judge. But when it comes to giv> 
ing out information, he is a tough nut to 
crack. 




Senior advocate P.N. 
Lekhi says, "There is a 
Supreme Court ruling 
that all courts must take 
judicial notice of the fact 
that there has been a 
sharp fall in moral 
standards of Indian 
society." What the 
lower courts have been 
doing is not gung-ho 
activism 


The 49-year old chief 
metropolitan magistrate 
has been in the Lakhub¬ 
hai Pathak cheating case. 
While most people cheer¬ 
ed him as ‘the man who 
dared’, Rao's lawyer 
Kapil Sibal appealed 
before the Supreme 
Court saying that Prem 
Kumar had been overea- 
ger to haul Rao to court. 
Though the Supreme 
Court agreed with Prem 
Kumar, it transferred the 
case to Justice Ajit Bhari¬ 
hokc in the interest of 
justice. 

Tliis angered not only 
Prem Kumar but the enti¬ 
re magistracy, which 
believed the Supreme 
Court’s behaviour was 
arbitnuy. And when 
three months later, Bhari- 
hoke gave almost the 
same judgement, Prem 
Kumar was jubilant. He 
called up friends to say: 
"1 have been vindicated." 
Though known to be a 
man who does not get 
excited easily, this time 
Prem Kumar may have 
had reason to blow his 
trumpet. 


A postgraduate from 
the Faculty of Law (Delhi 
University), Prem Kumar 
is also known in his circle 
as a man with legal 

I acumen. He is not only known to 
be extremely religious but is given to 
I quoting from the Mahabharata a little 
too often. This led Rao supporters to 
accuse Kumar of having affiliations 
with the RSS. The rumours died down, 
however, after Justice Bharihoke vindi¬ 
cated Prem Kumar’s summons to Rao. 

The chief metropolitan magistrate is 
known to firmly compartmentalise his 
life: he does not talk of matters relating 
to law and his cases outside court and he 
shirks from talking about his personal 
life in public. Politely but firmly he puts 
away enquiring journalists, softening 
the refusal with a "I’m sorry, I cannot 
say anything but God bless you." • 

Atwilm^mtd0/NmwiMhi 
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Home alone 
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Forsaken by his party 
and in the dock for his 
role in the 1984 riots, 
veteran Congressman 
H.K.L Bhagathas 
been left to fight his 
own battle 


O nce he struck terror into 
the hearts of party wor¬ 
kers. Now H.K.L. Bha- 
gat's modest government 
quarters wear a deserted 
look as the faithful have abandoned him 
to seek more lucrative pastures. 

Not that Bhagat is unduly perturbed. 
These days the diminutive former Cabi¬ 
net minister has far more pressing mat¬ 
ters on his mind. His legal battles, for 
one. 

As things stand, Bhagat has two cases 
pending before additional sessions 
judge S.N. Dhingra. And it is in connec¬ 
tion with these that Bhagat was sent to 
jail for 26 days earlier this year. 

The cases actually go back 12 years, 
to the massacre of the Sikhs in 1984 fol¬ 
lowing the assassination of Indira Gan¬ 
dhi. Bhagat was then a powerful mini¬ 
ster who represented the East Delhi con¬ 
stituency. Trilokpuri, one of the worst- 
affected colonies, came under this area. 

Bhagat was accused of playing a lead¬ 
ing role in organising the riots. And 
although seven conunittees and commis¬ 
sions of enquiry were set up by the 
government, the cases reached the trial 
stage only last year. 

Cases relating to the killing of 400 
people were bundled together in a single 


BUPlNOERSHAftMA 


H.K.L. Bhagat (seen here with his wife) is not unduly perturbed 
about his followers deserting him. These days the former minister 
has far more pressing matters on his mind. His legal battles, for one 
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Satnami Bai: accusing Bhagat of engineering the riots 


F-irsl Informalion Report (FIR) Some 
194 people were named as the accused 
Physically il was impossible to lieiir this 
monolithic case in a single courtroom 

The first thing that Dhingra did w as to 
break the single case to 50 smaller ones. 
It was this exercise that led to Bhagat 


being brought to tnal. He faces a variety 
of charges ranging from murder to the 
abetment of murder 
On 24 January, Bhagat made his 
debut appearance in connection with 
these cases in Dhingra's court. And on 
the same day Dhingra sent Bhagat off to 
jail, 


A lthough victims of the anti-Sikh 
riots were jubilant, the order for the 
arrest caused some puzzlement within 
the legal fraternity. Bhagat was being 
sent to jail 12 years after the crime he is 
alleged to have commuted on grounds 
that he could use his political clout to 
tamper with evidence. Ruling out bail 
Dhingra noted, ”He has the potential of 
subvening the evidence and threatening 
the witness." 

Commented one lawyer V'ryly, "Bha- 
gat has had 12 years to do this if he had 
wanted to." 

In fact, both the order refusing hail 
and later order granting it are now the 
subject ot a petition before the Chief 
Justice of the Delhi High Court Filed by 
S.K. Aggarwal, standing counsel for 
Delhi state, the petition has sought to 
have certain remarks made by Dhingra 
expunged. 

In one of his orders, Dhingra had 
noted, "It seems w'e arc living not in an 
era of democracy but Bhagat-o>cracy 
where the police could not reconcile 
itself to the sending of jail of Sh Bhagal 
with powers of yesteryears and Bhagal's 
power of present day (sic).” 

Another complaint is that Dhingra 


"The case has been brought against me by Rao" 

H.K.L Bhagat explains why he is being persecuted 


Sunday: It Is after 11 years that the 
case against you has come up for 
trial. What took so long? 

H.K.L. Bhagat: The case has been 
brought against me by Narasimha 
Rao and Madan Lai l^urana. When 
I was an MP and the BJP was in the 
Opposition, they did not register a 
case against me though I challenged 
Kburana that if he had evidence, he 
•should register a case. 

Q: Tben why did you accept the 
eitarge of additional spokesperson 
Cpiigress party)? 

>}'^iitWha(PwpChand) Bandhu and 
, ;4^disb) Tyilw who went running to 
' Ttttd (B;P.)Mau^ to me 
With two letters. One offered me the 
. adhlKtioQal spokesmanship and the 
ether the charge ol^ the campaign 
(XMBahtee.A^ 



Congressman, I have been with the 
Congress since 1930.., 

Then they CTyUer and Banditti). 
askedReotpsendraedtttdf Drihi^; 


tadi-paar —as they Were scared of 
my grass-root support. So, I was sent 
to Gujarat. Then again they went to 
Rao and said that I was speaking 
against him in Gujarat, 

What happened was that while 
addressing a press conference in 
I Gujarat I was asked if there would be 
a change of leadendiip within the 
party. So, 1 said, "Maybe. It’s for the. 
CPP to decide.’ 

After that, Ved Prakash calledme. 
and even Raospoke to metmdtpld 
me. ‘No more spokesperson*. 

Qi Wiut about the quesUoii ^ 

your swqamskm from the piuttr? 

At How cm a PCG chief suspend ah 
' el«^AICC member? fsptMlcetp 
Maurya about it and be said,‘We’ll 
see’, I even wrote to Vyaya Bhask^ 

Reddy to wididraw .dip $us)M»widn. 
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did not confine himself to Bhagai’s case, 
but went and passed wide-ranging stric¬ 
tures against the police, the nch and the 
influential. "In our country there are two 
kinds of laws, one for the rich and one 
for the poor." Moreover, Dhingra even 
made some remarks against Human 
Rights Commission chairman and for¬ 
mer Chief Justice of India Ranganaih 
Mishra. 

Bhagat's lawyers had argued that 
Justice Mishra in an official report had 
exonerated Bhagat by observing that 
since the rnajonty of his constituents 
were Sikhs, it seemed unlikely that he 
would turn against his own electors 

But Dhingra was unimpressed by Mis¬ 
hra's rationale. "I consider the i)hserva- 


tions made concerning Sh Bhagat are no 
help. It was not subject matter of referen¬ 
ce of the commission to deal with the 
case of particular individual (sic)." 

R ight now. the court is at the stage of 
examining the evidence against 
Bhagat. But Bhagat's lawyers have ask¬ 
ed that their client's case be transferred 
to another judge. 

Once before, Bhagat’s lawyers had 
moved the High Court seeking a trans¬ 
fer. But at that time. Justice Jaspal Singh 
had ruled that there was ’no reasonable 
ground for assuming the possibility of a 
bias' 

Bhagat's lawyers are now taking the 
line that the entire case against their cli- 



"Rao spoke to me 
and asked me to 
bring about a 
rapprochement 
with Sonia. He 
wanted to use me 
to soften Sonia" 



' But the whole problem is that I 
have been associated with the Nehni 
family. When I was asked to vacate 
my house, 10,000 people came to see 
me. I stood outside with a picture of 
Neiuu and one of Rajiv in each band 
and Utis camein all the peters.That 
made Rao angiy. 

1 have been getting messages fbom 
Rao’sfrieads. 

Q: Can you name tlmm? 

A: Well, Khandekar told me, * Why 
^ you behaving so foolishly. Thm 
are cases agaittst you. You could be 
; ^ witbldm.’ Tb^ 
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even Rao spoke to me and asked me 
to bring ahoMArdpproefutment with 
Sonia. 

Q: When was thb? 

A: A yeea: I spoke to Madam and 
Madain stud to sprak to George who 
told me to ask Rao for a ftamula. He 
warned to use me to soften Sonia. 

I am tte oldest Congressman you 
know, even(Hder than Kesri. Rao 
called me tlnice and soid that you 
have been g^enenl secretary with 
Rj^v—Iwa&senior geti^ 
secretary you know—and offered 
me addidonid .^Mlreinaashipahd a 


ent rests on the testimony of one person: 
Satnami Bai. Argues Ashish Bhagat, 
who has been appearing on behalf of the 
former minister, Satnami Bai does not 
figure either in police reports or in any of 
the various government conunissions of 
enquiry. "It is only in Dhiitgra's court 
(hat she named my client." he says. 

Satnami Bai's contention is that the 
police have resolutely refused to record 
her statement. Moreover, she adds, she 
felt intimidated to testify against the 'big 
names' before the commissions. It was 
only in Dhingra's court that she muster¬ 
ed the confidence to speak out. 

In the other case against Bhagat the 
main witness. Darshan Kaur. claims that 
she saw someone get out of the car wear¬ 
ing dark glasses, and on asking, she was 
told this was Bhagat. This, according to 
Ashish Bhagat. dw.sn't qualify as relia¬ 
ble testimony. 

For over a decade, the now fallen 
from grace minister has lived under the 
cloud of engincenng riots against innoc¬ 
ent people. With no final verdict in 
sight. Bhagat had better get used to the 
empty rooms that now face him. • 

Punhottam Sath/Naw IMM 


position in the working committee. 

This was first offered through . -v 

Janardhan Poojary. But T turned it 
down. , 

QtWliy? 

A: I denied it because I have bemttt. ., 
full-fledged senior secretary and ajiNi. ^ 
on the working committee boa^ ini< 
charge of Goa, UP, Madhya Pradc^,; r • 
Karnataka and Kerala. WhMt was ' 
being offered was below my dignily,^ ' 

Q: Kesri’s coming In multlmvu, 
changed your equatkm ultil tha 
party somewhiit? 

A: 1 have been speaUngto ^ iiodo 
something to unite the Congress. 
Especially the party in Delhi; I have 
even spoken to CH^Iam Nabi Azad 
about this. 

Q: What about the questimi of 
yoursospeusioB? 

A: Kesri has said that he will 
exmnine the question of temovtd.of 
my su^nsion as m elected AB^ : . 
membtf cannot be suspended 
PC3C chief. ; 
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MAJ. GEN. ASHOK K. MEHTA 


THE GANG THAT CAN 


Lack of training is 
severely affecting the 
preparedness of the 
army 


N oi since the Indian Army's 
defeat in the Himalayas in 
1962 has there been as 
much debate on the defen¬ 
ce budget in the media and 
within the armed forces as this year. The 
new government merely rubber- 
stamped the thoughtless interim budget 
of the previous Congress regime Both 
the navy and anny chiefs were blunt as 
never before about the inadequacy of the 
planning process and the defence budget. 

The defence budget rests on the triad 
of affordability, adequacy and applica¬ 
tion, the last implying effective utilisa¬ 
tion of funds. The pattern of negative 
funding in the last decade has revealed 
the government’s inability and unwil¬ 
lingness to provide resources to match 
thi'eats. In fact, it has not even had the 
inclination to assess threats. The govern¬ 
ment understands that the nature of futu¬ 
re conflicts precludes conventional war. 
Instead, it has to deal with internal stabi¬ 
lity operations, separatist movements 
and proxy wars. 

What the government docs not under¬ 
stand is the counuy can no longer sus¬ 
tain conventional forces of order and 
scale the armed forces have haphazardly 
grown into. Of the alternative force 
structure models, a suitable force mix is 
around 500,000 regular army, a 80-war¬ 
ship navy and a 30-combat squadron air 
force, n^ucing from one-half to two- 
thirds the existing force levels. The preci¬ 
se strength would vary, but a 2.5 per cent 
of the GDP can sustain such a force, con¬ 
centrating on modernisation. 

The debate in the services over the 
man-machine mix has centred purely on 
weapons and force multipliers. The war 
winning formula of training and motiva¬ 


tion has been neglected. Year after year, 
the cry is for new fighters, aircraft car¬ 
riers organs and tJmks without matching 
emphasis on modernising the means of 
motivation and training. This column 
will restrict its case to training in the 
army. 

After 45 weeks of training in regimen¬ 
tal centre, recruits graduate into trained 
soldiers fit for war. At a poignant attesta¬ 
tion parade they lake an oath on their 
holy scripture, and in the name of the Pre¬ 
sident of India to fight on land, sea, or air 
to defend the nation inside and outside 
its borders even at the risk of their lives. 
They swear to obey all lawful com¬ 
mands of their .seniors as appointed by 
the President of India. 

Some officers are now beginning to 
ask why other government servants arc 
not required to pledge their life to the def¬ 
ence of the eountiy as is the constitution¬ 
al duty of evciy citizen? The other doubt 
in the minds of soldiers is that while they 
are trained for war they end up perform¬ 
ing policing duties. 

Training for war is progressive and 
systematically carried out. Training for 
peace, peace enforcement and internal 
security duties are inadequate. Both are 
outdated, prosaic and unimaginative in 
concept and content. Army units are rota¬ 
ted between deployment on live bor¬ 
ders, insurgency-affected areas and in 
peace stations where they are frequently 
summoned in aid of civil authority in 
election duties or other policing tasks. 
All these fall in the envelops of Low 
Intensity Conflict (LIC). 

T he army has failed to tailor and train 
itself to producing robustly-educated 
commanders and staff officers capable 
of advising government, stale authorit¬ 
ies and other agencies how to cope with 
internal .stability threats. This has led to 
the army’s direct involvement in such 
operations, when it really should be in a 
supportive role. 

Comparing their experience of High 
Intensity Conflict (HIC, i.e. war) with 
LIC, .soldiers are almost nostalgic of the 



last war a quarter century ago. HIC is 
short duration (about two to three 
weeks), a high intensity battle will wage 
for 48 to 72 hours, enemy and borders 
are easily identified, hands are not tied at 
the back, there is no hostile press nor 
fear of human rights. 

Lie, on the other hand, is a protracted 
affair, ranging from five to 15 years to 
simmering for unending duration as in 
the north-cast. The army, therefore, 
finds itself stuck in a slow bleeding cam¬ 
paign in a no win, no military situation. 
This is bad for morale.^ 

They also get involved in preventing 
communal riots, providing humanitari¬ 
an aid inside and outside the country, 
and yet, have to remain all the time on 
the war grid, ju.st in case. The collective 
functions of a soldier- 
statesman-diplomat are not covered in 
any contemporary training manual or 
school of instruction. 

Nor is the awareness for the need of 


Training has never been accorded the importance it deserves and has been 
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T SHOOT STRAIGHT 



Armymen In Srinagar: the stress is showing 


extreme high levels of leadership to 
cope with the process ot acceleialion 
and deceleration from LIC to HIC and 
vice versa. Yet, more serious is the pro¬ 
blem of reconditioning troops, accusto¬ 
med to Lie to peacetime environment, 
to follow the rule book. Even under LIC, 
the soldier’s operational motto changes 
from ‘head-count’ to head-count' of anti¬ 
national elements. This flip-flop role 
confuses the average soldier. 

In these no-mistake times, comman¬ 
ders err on the side of caution in coping 
with challenging tasks. Working in 
close support to paramilitary forces, 
they discover that their khaki counter¬ 
parts operate under different rule and 
reward books. Yet, they’re the ones 
who have to take the flak for situations 
created by khaki. 

The demands of these multifaceted 
roles are not met by the training and moti- 


vational standards set by the aimy The 
major lacuna is that training conccpis, 
methods and slinuilants have not been 
refashioned to cope with the new 
mission-load of soldiers. The only time 
they get for training is while they’re in 
peace stations. But here, they do everyth¬ 
ing but train. 

This dichotomy is evident in the 
rigours of maintaining peacetime stan¬ 
dards of spit and jxilish concurrent with 
operational eflicicncy. The high cost m 
terms of time and priority of upholding 
derived British customs and traditions 
and enhancing them to give live star stan¬ 
dards has relegated training to the peri¬ 
pheral zone. Training has never been 
accorded the importance it deserves. 
Motivation is taken for granted. 

Major Gen. Ray Pett, the British direc¬ 
tor of infantry and in charge of training, 
wrote in the Brifish Army Quarterly and 


Digest Journal after a recent visit that 
"pre-Partition traditions have been 
lovingly preserved in a way which no 
British regiments has found possible 
o\ci the same peruxi". 

T iainmg in the army, especially the 
infantry which is its backbone, has 
lagged behind. Much of the basic stuff 
taught at training schools is steeped in’ 
World War II vintage. It relies on the 
squad-post method and has made a pain¬ 
ful slow crawl towards mexiemisation to 
the near exclusion of state-of-art aids, 
gadgets and simulators. Training for¬ 
mats arc almost predictable and stereo¬ 
typed. Granted funds provided for train¬ 
ing arc pitiably small. But that is an inter¬ 
nal matter 

.Shooting, the basic skill of a soldier, 
is still governed by the outdated maxim 
of ‘one bullet, one enemy’, the principle 
abandoned by the British 30 years ago. 
Its very precept is the disharmony with 
the changed role and mission of the 
soldier. Rudyard Kipling’s romanticis¬ 
ed Indian soldier of the North-West 
f rontier now needs to keep his powder 
dry m the north-east and memorise his 
ten commandments. 

Shooting proficiency, physical 
robustness, field craft and junior leader¬ 
ship arc the stuff of soldiering. Ray Pelt 
found training to be very formal, old 
fashioned and rigid and training 
nieihixls outdated. It was highly centrali¬ 
sed with junior leaders lacking in autho- 
rily and initiative. 

The basic infantry and army .skills are. 
of course, sound. Over a period of time, 
while task lists have been enlarged, train¬ 
ing programmes and time have shrunk. 
A diminishing desire to train is evident 
from the low priority and funding given 
to training. It is time to shed expensive 
but ritual traditions for functional effi¬ 
ciency and modernisation of training. It 
IS the man behind the gun that counts. • 


(The author was a gerwral offtcer commanding of the 
Indian Peace-Keeping Force in southern Sn Lanka He Is 
also a foundermember of the Defence Planning Staff of 
the Chiefs of Staff Committee) 


relegated to the peripheral zone. And motivation is taken for granted 
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BOOK 


Spinning 

yarns 

Saris Of India, volume II, is a fine blend of the 
glorious past and the uncertain future of Indian 

textiles 

The British hdd documenlcd our craft traditions very well. But 
^ now the series Suns Of India, under the general editorship of 
^ Martand Singh, is by far better than the bone-dry official 

K documentation done by the British, fhe saris of Bihar and West 

^ Bengal, covered in the second volume in the series, is an excell- 

cm example of the qualities that the senes seeks to attain. 

|K Meticulously researched by Chisti and her team — Priya 

1^^ Ravish Mehra, Tushar Kumar and Nivedita Bannerji — the 
volume is not just an academic compendium of dry facts. It has 

- the character of an excellent travelogue replete with flashes of 

wit and a feel for the landscape. It has also recorded sensitively the forces which have 
contributed to the process of destruction ot the craft traditions. The menacing impact 
of thoughtless mrkari inventions combined with the manipulations of the middlem¬ 
en on the impoverished weavers is a tragic story of our times. 

The scene is particularly bad in Bihar. In district after district noted weaves of 

At a time when 
the hand-woven 
sari is fast 
getting replaced 
by mill weaves, 
the book 
acquires 
enormous 
significance. For 
this graceful 
drape is not 
merely 

utilitarian but a | 
cultural artefact 


saris like Baavanbuti, Dharap and Motia 
have become names in history. The blea¬ 
kest information is that the existing wea¬ 
vers were not even willing to commit 
themselves to reviving the craft by attem¬ 
pting to weave a few .sample pieces. 

There is a particularly poignant anec¬ 
dote. In a village in Biharsharif, weaver 
Zuber Alam shoots down the idea of 
weaving a Baavanbuti today. It is a time- 
consuming, labour-intensive process. 
Even Upendra Maharathi who worked 
towards developing handioom in Bihar 
failed in attempts to reviving the weave 
as a sari as there was no demand lor the 
sari. So Maharathi asked the weavers to 
adapt the Baavanbuti into making 
i curtain cloth. Alain's rueful remark, 
"Matariya, gajariya ho gaye" (the pea- 
sized motif became a carrot) reflects 
some of the corruptions caused by offici¬ 
al do-goodism. 

The situation is slightly belter m West 
Bengal. But even there many of the wea¬ 
ves like Begumbahar are dying out. One 
reason for optimism, however, is that 
the weavers are willing to try and revive 
some of the old weaves. The other 
important factor is that there is a market 
for fine cotton saris. But the writing on 
the wall IS clear. Chisti’s account makes 
no bones of "the loss of product identi¬ 
ties. the near-total obliteration of coarse 
counts and now the total loss of regional 
character in the case of fine-count saris.” 

At a time when the hand-woven sari is 
fast getting replaced in urban areas as 
everyday wear and in rural areas by mill 
weaves and synthetics, the book, and 
indeed the series, acquires enorm- 










EXCERPT 


ous significance. For thiT 
graceful drape is not 
merely utilitarian but a 

T he cultural artefact having 

many resonances in litera- 
BegUinbii- ture and the arts and crafts. 

har waQ 

iiai wao cogently organised. Each 

deliC3.te divided into its 

predominant weaving dis- 

and translucent in trict. The prominent wea- 

I t 1 ving traditions of each of 

Pastel SilQuCS, these units is divided into 

sometimes with a S “ 
fine zari border. It records the 

, findings of field research. 

... W3S S3.i(l to hSVC The second section is call- 

been worn by the 

wives of* copiously illustrated with 

. , a stunning collection of 

goldsmiths photographs. Besides, 

mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmam each legion's way 6f dra¬ 

ping is carefully illustrated. There is moreover an excell¬ 
ent appendix wiih extensive glossaries and notes on the proces¬ 
ses of dying. The book also contains some background infor¬ 
mation on the various weaving communities like Ansaris and 
Tantis. But the most fascinating part of the book remains the 
sensitive descriptions of san weaves. For anyone interested in 
the crafts this book is well worth having. The price is justified 
by the rcserach and the quality of production. • 

ElaDutta 

Ela Dutta is a senior assistant editor in Business Telegraph. 

Saris of India: Bihar and West Bengal general editor Martand 
Singh, compiled and edited by R Kapur Chisii Puhli^hing for One World 
Wiley Eastern Ltd. Co-puhlished b\ National Institute of Fashion 
Technology and Amr Vastra Kosh. Price: Rs 3,500. 

ASMOKE- 



T he 

Begumba- 
har...was 
delicate 
and translucent in 
pastel shades, 
sometimes with a 
fine zari border. It 
... was said to have 
been worn by the 
wives of 
goldsmiths 



Fictiol 

D 

n 

The Fourth Estate by Jeffrey Archer 

HarperCollins. Price: Rs 165.50. 

The world’s most powerful newspaper barons 
battle for survival. 

a 

The Lost World by Michael Crichton. Arrow 

Books. Price: Rs 109. 

Six years after the secret disaster at Jurassic Park, 
the monsters return—with a vengeance. 

B 

The Third Twin by Ken Follett. Macmillan. Price: 
389.90. 

The story uncovers the temfying secrets lurking 
behind a long-abandoned genetic research 
programme which could destroy an innocent 
woman’s life. 

a 

A Fine Balance by Rohinton Mistry. Rupa and 
Company. Price: Rs 295. 

The novel is a rare combination—panoramic yet 
humane, intensely political yet rich with local 
details. Nominated for the Booker Prize. 


The Runaway Jury by John Grisham. Arrow 
Books. Price; 140. 

It's a landmark trial with millions of dollars at stake 
and the jury is behaving very strangely. 


Non-fiction 


The Seven Spiritual Laws Of Success by 

Deepak Chopra Excel Books. Price: Rs 125. 

A practical guide leading to the fulfilment of your 
dreams, based on natural laws which govern all of 
creation. 

Men Are From Mars, Women Are From Venus 

by John Gray. HarperCollins India. Price: Rs 145. 
A handbook for improving communication and 
getting what you want from relationships 


The Plain Truth by N.K.Singh. Konai1< Publishers 
Price: Rs 375. 

Memoirs of a CBI officer. A spine-chilling account 
of how some politicians subverted the system to 
serve their personal ends. 


My South Block Years by J.N. Dixit. UBSPO. 
Price: Rs 395. 

An ex-foreign secretary gives an incisive analysis of 
India’s foreign policy. 


Emotional Intelligence by Daniel Goleman. IBD. 
Price: Rs 207. 

The book argues that our view of intelligence is too 
narrow, ignoring a crucial range attitudes that 
matter immensely. 
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AMITA MALIK 

ST A Rcrossed? 

Hindi programmes on STAR may mean a loss of identity for the channel 


II is oiirly days ycl, 
but judging by the 
first week ol 
STAR TV in its 
Hindi avatar, the 
Yamuna is not 
exactly on fire. 
That small but arti¬ 
culate minority, 
the viewers who 
like their programmes in straight 
English, are already muttering darkly. 
Take, for instance, your 
columnist. For all these 
years, one’s STAR day 
started with a post-lunch 
serial, Remington Steele, 
which kept one nice and 
relaxed until it ended at 
3.30 pm, leaving one 
comfortably happy till 
tea time. It is the very 
familiarity of these seri¬ 
als which kept the viewer 
glued to the set. In much 
the same way that 
STAR’S new CEO. R. 

Basu expects DD’s serial 
rejects, such as (Jhutan 
and Chandnikanta, to 
keep their fans glued to 
the set. 

Many teenagers who 
do not want to watch 
Hindi programmes find 
their favourite program¬ 
mes, such as Beverly 
Hills, 90210, have been 
shifted to 10 pm— a time 
at which their parents 
expect them to be m bed 
The immensely-pvipular 
M-A-S-H has vanished 
altogether. Once again, it 
is a case of a familiar 
serial — which viewers all round the 
world have loved down the years — 
being ruthlessly axed. In fact, the bigg¬ 
est casualties have been in the 6.30 pm 
to 9.45 pm slot, which used to include 
old favourites such as Inspector Morse 
and many other half-hour favourites 
which have been shoved aside for DD's 
Hindi leftovers. While this might get 


STAR TV the ads, its loss in the gtiod- 
will of viewers combined with the loss 
of its own identity is bound to have its 
effect m the long run The substantial 
body of minority viewers for Fnglish 
piogrammcs apprehend that STAR 
might end up just being a clone of Zee as 
far as content goes. Besides, there arc 
always Sony and the rest coming up 
with identical formats. As for the 
English programmes still on STAR, it 
will have competition from 7’NT which 


IS offering a feast of old classics with 
their timeless ap|x*al. So STAR'S path is 
not going to be as smooth as all that. 

And so we come to STAR TV’s 
trump card, its Hindi and English STAR 
News with Prannoy Roy’s NDTV. 
While It cuts easily into DD’s 9 pm 
English bulletin, its lack of uplinking is 
already showing up with Aaj Tak follow¬ 


ing barely half an hour later with an upd¬ 
ate of what STAR News has covered. The 
competition is not close enough yet, but 
is bound to catch up m the long run. At 
the lime of writing, DD has axed The 
News Tonight and not announced a sub¬ 
stitute. If it finds some producer as good 
as Aaj Tak's then STAR News at 9 pm 
will also need a follow-up at 10 pm, 
which will keep the NDTV team on its 
toes. In other words the news race has 
Just begun. Like DD, NDTV does 
not really have provi¬ 
sions for any overnight 
coverage. Therefore, the 
morning STAR News at 7 
am is merely a re-hash of 
its 9 pm news. Sky News 
again is simply not in the 
same class as the BBC 
News . 

In other words it looks 
as if STAR TV's Hindi 
orientation is not going to 
have an easy run, certain¬ 
ly not as regards timings, 
which seem set to unset¬ 
tle its vicwership to an 
alarming degree. It can 
still consider changing its 
Hindi serials to a later 
hour and restore the early 
evening English slot to its 
familiar timings. If 
indeed, as slated, it is not 
in competition with Zee it 
might as well stick to 
familiar timings with its 
established English pro¬ 
grammes, especially for 
the younger viewer or the 
stay-at-home viewer. 
Instead, it will do well to 
teach its newly found 
Hindi viewers to 
accept the timings with which they 
are familiar on Doordarshan, which is 
rather late in the evening. In other 
words, uprooting of established pro- 
g<-ammes in English might not be the 
short cut to higher ratings which is being 
aimed at. 

But that only time and the advertisers 
can tell. • 




While Prannoy Roy’s STAR News cuts easily 
into DD’s 9 pm English bulletin, Aaj Tak, 
following barely half an hour later, offers an 
update of what STAR News has covered. In 
other words, the news race has Just begun 
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SHUBHRA GUPTA 

Switching over 

STAR TV begins telecasting programmes in Hindi during prime time 


Strange limes we live 
in. At about the same 
time that a major satel¬ 
lite channel staged a 
grand switch from 
English to Hindi, a 
couple of new 
channels were announced which will 
cater to the ‘English-speaking India’. 

Last week, STAR TV began looking 
a little like Doordarshan at prime time. 
In between the two half-hour bulletins 
of STAR News produced by Prannoy 
Roy’s NDTV, wc got Meri A waaz Suno, 
Tehkikat, hitihaan and 
Ghutan. On Sundays we 
will get Chandrakanta 
and Tii Tu Main Main. 

All these shows had high 
I'RPs in their Doordar¬ 
shan run but were axed 
nevertheless because the 
channel managers felt 
they have been ‘over- 
streched’. 

We also got popular 
STAR programmes in 
Hindi. The little boy in 
Small Wonder, a highly- 
watched kiddie show, 
tells his father: Aap toh 
Russians ke jaise negotia¬ 
te karte ho. The issue was 
bedtime (nine o’clock, 
not ten), the lip synch was 
great but it still sat awk¬ 
wardly on American lips. 

The Russians could not 
have been amused; we 
weren’t either. 

Also on offer in Hindi are Baywatch 
(a bikini is a bikini in any language; the 
rest is time-pass). The Bold And The 
Beautiful, Charlie*s Angels, Batman 
and The Simpsons. 

star’s change of image has been ini¬ 
tialed by its new CEO, R. Basu — the 
man who transformed the Metro chan¬ 
nel from an ill-conceived idea to a com¬ 
mercially viable slick product. STAR’S 
operations in India have completed four 
years but its reach is still minuscule. So 
Basu’s strategy to create a new prime 


band (7 pm to 9 pm) in Hindi makes 
sense. As he explained at the press confe¬ 
rence to launch the ncw-look STAR, his 
aim is to attract the older viewers who 
watch TV between these two hours, leav¬ 
ing the coast clear for the younger, 
English-speaking audience, after 9 pm. 

"This is not a Hindi channel," said 
Basu, somewhat diplomalically. "Its an 
Indian channel, which will emphasise 
Indian culture." 

Granted, but the fact remains that 
Basu is going with old material And if 
he really wants to make a go of his Indi¬ 


an channel, he will have to quickly conju¬ 
re up new things. More people may want 
Hindi, but even more people want some¬ 
thing different. 

The most familiar (and famous, if you 
like) face on STAR Plus is Prannoy 
Roy, but quite inexplicably he is looking 
as if he has been thrown out of kilter. All 
his problems with official censors did 
not stop News Tonight from being the 
definitive statement on the day’s events. 
Could it be that STAR News is suffering 
from a lack of uplink facilities, or is it 


just .settling-in blues? 

NBC Asia, a unit of the giant NBC, 
launched two channels in digital broad¬ 
cast quality. CNBC will be a global busi¬ 
ness channel (as opposed to ABNI 
which concentrates on Asian business 
markets), and NBC an entertainment 
and information channel. At their press 
conference, they announced that the 
audience they hope to cater to "speaks, 
knows and understands" English. So 
what we will probably gel is locally pro¬ 
duced entertainment done by Raghav 
Bahl — celebrity shows, talk shows. 


.soaps — done in English or ‘Hinglish’. 

And we will get top-rated US shows. 
The Tonight Show with Jay Leno, NBC 
Nightly News with Tom Brokaw, broad¬ 
cast live from NBC’s New York head¬ 
quarters and shows on fashion, lifestyle 
and arts and documentaries. The interest¬ 
ing thing about some of these shows is 
that you can catch them at the same time 
as US audiences, which will be a change 
from getting moth-eaten ‘current 
affairs’, .something that the BBC is 
frequently guilty of dishing out to us. • 




As the new CEO of 
STAR TV, R. Basu 
created a new 
prime band (7 pm 
to 9 pm) in Hindi. 
His aim is to attract 
the older viewers 
who watch TV 
between these two 
hours, leaving the 
coast clear for the 
younger, English* 
speaking audience, 
after9pm 
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INDER MALHOfRA 


A lesson in diplomacy 


India *s loss to Japan at the UN calls for a rethinking of our foreign policy 



1 % 


^ Stiff upper lip has been the South Block's 
response to ihis country's shattering defeat 
at the hands of Japan in the election to one 
of the U.N Security Council's non- 
permancnl scats for Asia. That may be 
understandable but it cannot be the end of 
the matter. What has happened calls for the 
deepest introspection and rethinking about 
Indian foreign policy objectives. 

Alai Bchari Vajpayee, who was present at Turtle Bay at the 
time of the disaster, has reacted sharply and demanded that 
"heads must roll". He is a level-headed leader and can be 
depended upon to mixlerate his thoughts when his anger subsi¬ 
des. However, that would not obviate the necessity for taking 
a hard second kx)k at this country's excessive, perhaps obses¬ 
sive, indulgence in muhilateral diplomacy, in the name of 
high principles, rather than 
pursuing India's supreme 
and core interests 
single-mindedly. 

To be sure, japan’s victo¬ 
ry in the contest was not 
exactly unexpected. But 
what is slHK'kmg is the mas¬ 
sive margin with which that 
j country has won in the very 
first round of voting. Japan’s 
economic might or clout was 
never in doubt. It is also true 
that, as in Bihar and UP, so at 
the UN, money and muscle 
have played an important 
part in the Sccunly Council 
polling. Indeed, the BBC 
went so tar, 

as to use the expressions "Yen diplomacy 
and "dirty tricks" in this connection. Even so, 
a measly 40 voles for this country against 140 
for Japan is nothing short of stunning. 

This line-up is, in fact, more sobering than 
might appear at first sight. For even though 
voting in UN elections is secret, it is a safe bet 
that at least a dozen of the 40 countric.s which 
did vote from India arc industrialised ones 
which do not particularly like Japan. A clear 
meaning of this is that Third World sol ida 
rity and non-aligned unity are illusions which 
cannot be made the basis of India's exertions 
and gyrations on the multilateral stage. The 
trend was clear even at the time when a vast 
majority of the NAM members meekly voted 
for the indefinite and unconditional exten 
sion of the NPT in May 1995, and then repeat 
ed the performance in relation to the CTBT 


I months later. Now at least no one has been left in any doubt 
about the rude realities of international life. 

In the light of the chain of events, it will be no surprise if the 
proposal of the US-led West to extend the pennan^l member¬ 
ship of the Security Council to Japan and Gennany only and 
leave the issue of democratising the UN structure further to 
some dislantdate is also ruthlessly pushed through in the near 
future. 

Even today, the Security Council, and indeed the whole 
UN, seems to be an extension of the US state department. Of 
the 15 nations around the horse-shoe table in the Security 
Council chamber, no fewer than 11 are either allies of the 
United States, actual or potential, or members of the OECD 
or, like Egypt, dependent on American largesse. Only China 
is outside this charmed circle though at limes it finds it expedi¬ 
ent to go along with the other permanent members of the Secu¬ 
rity Council. The developing 
countries' representation is 
pathetic. The whole of 
South, West and South-East 
Asia is now unrepresented in 
the Security Council. North- 
East Asia is 

over-represented. 


It was this fear ot the enti¬ 
re region being left out of the 
high-powered council that 
had persuaded the Narasim- 
ha Rao government to seek 
the seat to be vacated by Indo¬ 
nesia. I had argued even 
then, and repealed the point 
subsequently, that since 
there was no chance of 
our winning over Japan, we should not cont¬ 
est for the non-permanent seat. A well- 
planned campaign to get a permanent seat 
would have been more to India's interest. But 
this was brushed aside by pohey-makers who 
were sure that they would be able to muster 
more than a third of votes to be able to block 
Japan’s victory in the first round. Thereafter, 
it was argued, anything could happen. 

I don’t want to be guilty of saying I told 
you so. However, it is necessary to urge that 
the hard-fought election to the Security Coun¬ 
cil should not be allowed to hurt relations 
with Japan which, along with China and this 
country, forms the Asian triangle. In any 
case, India’s relations with Japan arc of the 
utmost importance and not merely because 
Tokyo is the source of the largest official aid j 
to New Delhi. • 


Our defeat at the hands 
of Japan in the election 
to one of the UN 
Security Council’s 
non-permanent seats 
for Asia indicates that 
Third World solidarity 
and non-aligned unity 
are illusions which 
cannot be made the 
basis of India’s 
exertions on the 
multilateral stage 
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t had to hap- 
pen, we sup- 
^^^pose, 

can’t have 
been easy for 
cither of 
them. After six long years 
together. Chunky Pandcy 
and Anu Kuttoor have split. 

In a sense it was inevita¬ 
ble. Through all these years 
Chunky refused to make the 
ultimate commitment — 
marriage, that is — even 
though the couple lived toge¬ 
ther. And once Anu got a job 
with MTV and moved to 
Singapore, they began drift¬ 
ing apart slowly but 
inexorably. 

Chunky, of course, is putt¬ 
ing a brave face on the deve¬ 
lopment and insisting that 
he’s got over Anu — and 
that, in any case, they’re still 
good friends. Anu, for her 
part, is ensconced in Singa¬ 
pore, though she has made it 
clear that the Chunky Pan- 
dey phase of her life is over. 

So, that just leaves their 
friends to mourn the end of a 
love story. 



o, finally we 
have confir- 
mation 
something 
that has been 
an open secret 
for a long time now. Ravee- 
na Tandon and Akshay 
Kumar are having an affiar. 

And how can we be so 
sure? Well, because Akshay 


has come clean at last and 
admitted in print that Ravee- 
na and he are seeing each 
other and that she is a special 
person in his life. 

But don’t begin awaiting a 
wedding announcement just 
yet. Going by past experien¬ 
ces, it will take the pair ano¬ 
ther couple of years before 
they make any decision. 


osc jobs seem 
to be the curr- 
^ ^^ent obsession 
in the film 
industry. Shil- 
pa Shetty has 
had one, as has Maheep San- 
dhu (Sanjay Kapoor’s girl- 
iiiend for the benefit of the 
less knowledgable) and 
rumour has it that even 









Raveena Tandon had her 
nose ’thinned’ a few years 
back. 

Who’s next on the list? 
Nobody’s telling, but it 
wouldn’t be a bad idea if 
Manisha Koirala (her nose 
could do with a little 
straightening) and Ajay Dev- 
gan signed up for the 
procedure. 


eghna Gulzar 
— the light- 
ih H^eyed daughter 
of Rakhee 
and Gulzar— 
has emerged 
into public view. But no, 
she’s not being launched in a 
mega-budget movie. Megh- 
na — known as Bosky to 
avid readers, of film gossip 



MEGHNA GULZAR 11 


columns — has decided to 
make her show-biz debut on 
television. She hosts a music 
show on Dooidarshan and 
does a pretty good job of it 
(though somebody should 
ask h^ to desist from telling 
jokes; she never ever mana¬ 
ges to raise a laugh). 

Of course, it won’t be too 
long before she graduates to i 
the big screen — and that 
should be a debut worth j 
watching. • i 


RAVEEflA TANDON 












TTkTjE^TiC 


MISS THIS 
ONE 

Fasten your 
seatbelts. 
And get ready to take a 
trip down memory lane 
with yesterdays beauty 
queens—from Rita Faria 
to Mehr Jesia to Manpreet 
Brar to Sushmita Sen, 
they will all be there. 

If that’s not enough, 
you have Persis 
Khambatta—a former 
Miss India herself— 
taking you on this ‘star’ 
trek. 

Khambatta is coming 
out with a 180-page book; 
detailing the lives and j 
times of former Miss '< 
Indias—AishwaryaRai 
gets a special mention 
even though she couldn’t 
get the title—to coincide 
with the Miss World 
pageant. 

Pride of India: Miss 




PMvIsKlMiiilMrtta: coming mrtwtthawnlHInMdbook 


Indias will also offer an 
overview of the beauty 
business and fashion 
industry and dole out tips 


All in all, this is one 
glossy, coffee table book 
which promises not to 
simply gloss over. You 


to aspiring models as well. I have Persis’ word for it. 


Return 

TO FORM 


Of late, 

. Mohammad 
Azharuddin has been on a 
sticky wicket: his 
impending divorce; his 
lack of form; the Reebok 
shoe controversy; and his 
removal from captaincy. 

But then life, like 
cricket, is full of 
uncertainties. And Azhar 
knows that only too well. 

The good news is that 

Molianimad Ashwuddln: 
bnUnring KapH's racorrf 


the former Indian skipper 
seems to be back among 
the runs. And, more 
recently, he bettered 
Kapil Dev’s record of 224 
One-Day International 
appearances when he 
appeared before a 
lustily-cheering home 
crowd in Hyderabad. 

Mohammad 

Azharuddin is now fourth 
in the all-time list of 
international cricketers. 

This may or may not be 
a big occasion to 
celebrate. But it is nice to 
see Azhar breaking 
records rather than 
cameras of hapless press 
photographers. 


End OF 

THE 

STORY? 




Recent 

developments 
have left writer and 
historian Tariq Ali more 
than a little ‘foxed’. 

Reason; his 

highly-publicised film on 
Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto— 

The Leopard And The Fox 
— has been axed by 
Channel Four television 
just as he was preparing to 
start shooting. Channel 
Four backed out 
saying that it 



Tariq All: diMppoliitod 

could not finance the 
project as it was very 
expensive. 

"I am very 

disappointed, a year went 
into it," said AH. 

And Tariq Ali is not the i 
only one who is sulking. 
Naseeruddin Shah, who 
was to have starred as 
Zulfiqar and 
Shabana Azmi, who 
was to.play Nusrat, are 
disappointed as well. 

Wonder if Ali has 
thought of approaching 
Benazir Bhutto. 

















Compiled by SHAFQUAT AU 


Singing A DIFFERENT 

TUNE 


Here’s one 
singer 
who’s singing a 
‘different’ tune. And, 
with luck, he may even 
get rewarded for it. 

San Francisco-ba.sed 
singer Shafquat AH Khan 
has fused Indian classical 
music with Western pop. 
The result: Awara Sur, an 
album which, if nothing 
else, stands out for its 
originality. 

And considering that 
his rich musical heritage 
goes back almost ten 
generations to Chand and 
Suraj Khan, musicians at 


the court of the Mughal 
Emperor Akbar, it 
doesn’t come as a surprise 
that Khan has made an 
impression. 

Bappi Lahiri’s tune and 
Amit Ioanna’s lyrics 
have also contributed 
significantly. But what 
makes the album rather 
unique is the fact that all 
the eight numbers were 
recorded in one overnight 
sitting. 

Of course, Shafquat 
Ali Khan is not telling 
why he was in such a 
tearing hurry. 





INOITHESC^eJ 



WiataM Ami: H MW to Am 


, EkmtijEtd 
cettRiidy 
Aid boldfls well 
Shabana Aztni 
fwyoti. , 
j^ottrayinga 
ctiajts^ 

le^an shades is 


. that not 

WOdlddaie. But 

;^01^j^iAimenting atti- 
is, Sh^ana 
done exactly that in 
iE^eqpa Mehta’s Fire 
■ dint for all her effort, 
.ahe*s just landed 
tf |iA|elf wididiePdA^ ■ 
Y.A<9w8sAi>vadlA[(he' 


•hafqiito Att KhaiK fining tadlm classical mualc wMi 
Wastompoii 


bra. F^1 

mm 


two sistc^tt-Iaw>— 
dieiHhergiri is{dayed 
byNanditaDas, . 
daughter of Fainter 
Jatin Daswho are 
bodiphysiit^y 
fnisttatMAidwho " 
ev^i ^^n d solace ^ 

Sb^i^^sstmudng 
pAftrnnanceliias 
alieaify ignited die 
screAiaitdnow,the 
awaids have started 
|»oiirioginasv^ , 
And how does . 
Shabana herseif lea^t?' 
"Itika gieat hohOttrloJ 
itneand niy r 

she says modt^y.: 


^jvitb,.. f pays todatei;, 


bwvtit 
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HEIR APPARENT: M. K. Stalin (centre) on the campaign trail 

All in t he family 

The election ofM. KarunanidhVs son, M.K. Stalin, as mayor of 
Madras could pave the way for dynastic rule in the state 


Five months have pas¬ 
sed since the Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam 
(DMK)-Tamil Maani- 
la Congress (TMC) 
combine rode to 
power in Tamil Nadu, 
TAMIL NADU sweeping aside the rul- 

ing All India Anna 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam (AIAD- 
MK). During this period, chief minister 
M. Karunanidhi has tried his best to 
wipe out the legacy of J. Jayalalitha. 
And the former chief minister, shunned 
by the electorate and hound^ by the 
courts, has continued her lonely battle 
for survival. 

Against this' backdrop, the recently- 
conauded local body elections in Tamil 
Nadu — taking place after a gap of 25 
long years—assumed considerable poli¬ 
tical significance. And the outcome 
revealed two important trends. One, that 
the anti-AIADMK wave continues una¬ 
bated as the DMK-TMC combine steadi¬ 
ly gains ground in Tamil Nadu. And, the 
heir apparent to the throne of M. Kaiuna- 
nidhi tm emerged. 


In the first ever direct ejection to the 
post of mayor of Madras, M.K. Stalin 
romped home in great style. The flam- 
Ixiyant 43-year-old son of M. Karunani¬ 
dhi, secured two-thirds of the total votes 
polled to emerge as the youngest-ever 

FLOP SHOW; the Opposition-backed 
mayoral candidate, V.S. Chandralekha 



mayor of the country’s oldest corpora¬ 
tion. As a political observer in the capi¬ 
tal said: "Stalinisation of the DMK is 
now complete. He is the rightful heir to 
Karunanidhi and there won’t be a whim¬ 
per of protest now inside the party.” 

It was exactly on this ‘Stalinisation of 
the DMK’ plank that the Opposition- 
backed candidate V.S. Chandralekha 
chose to fight the mayoral battle. With 
disastrous results. Stalin won by a mar¬ 
gin of four lakh votes, thwarting the 
Opposition bid to stop the DMK jugger¬ 
naut from rolling into the Madras 
Corporation. 

llie Opposition campaign saw the 
aligning of the unlikeliest of political 
personalities, Jayalalitha and Subrama- 
niam Swamy. And the one-point agenda 
against Stalin's candidature was that 
this was yet another bid by the chief mini¬ 
ster to promote dynastic rule in Tamil 
Nadu. Bitter adversaries till not so long 
ago, both Jayalalitha and Swamy justifi¬ 
ed their realignment as a poiiticd neces¬ 
sity to end "the family rule of 
K^nanidhi". 

But as it turned out, the Madras electo- 
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rate was in no mood for the AIADMK’s 
politics of opportunism. Especially 
since the mayoral election saw Jayalali- 
tha campaigning for Chandralekha, who 
had taken on the former chief minister at 
the height of her power. She had earned 
headlines when she was made a target of 
a vicious acid-att^tek. by alleged AIAD- 
MK supporters. 

At the moment, nothing seems to be 
going right for Jayalalitha. Her strident 
efforts to woo back the electorate while 
campaigning for the local body elec¬ 
tions have come to naught. Now, all the 
six municipal corporation councils in 
Tamil Nadu have come under the con¬ 
trol of the DMK-TMC. While the combi¬ 
ne swept the urban local bodies, the 
Opposition did manage to bag a few 
scats in the rural areas. 

This was enough for Jayalalitha to 
declare that "the AIADMK still retains 
its support base in parts of Tamil Nadu" 


sonal fronts. At the political level, there 
is talk of the AIADMK supremo being 
deserted by some of her loyalists as it is 
becoming increasingly clear that the par¬ 
ty is* completely losing its grip over the 
people of Tamil Nadu. And at the perso¬ 
nal level, Madras is abuzz with news of 
Jayalalitha’s imminent arrest. It is wide¬ 
ly felt that Karunanidhi did not want to 
have his arch political rival arrested dur¬ 
ing the local body elections. But now, 
with the DMK cadres baying for her 
blood, Jayalalitha could be in for big 
trouble. 

But things look just right for the 
DMK-TMC combine. It has now acquir¬ 
ed near absolute control of the levers of 
political power and democratic govern¬ 
ance at all levels, from the panchayat to 
the state capital. And it is clear that 
while Karunanidhi will look after the 
interests of the state at large, Stalin will 
concentrate on improving the condition 
of Madras, or rather, Chennai. 



FIGHTT01HEnNISH:Af. Karunanidhi (left) and J. Jayalalitha 


She also said that the party had perfonn- 
ed creditably in the face of a concerted 
mudslinging campaign and bogus vot¬ 
ing unleashed by the DMK. But it is evi¬ 
dent that the AIADMK, led by a supre¬ 
mo plagued by personal problems, and 
faced with a split engineered by former 
ministers Muthuswamy and Kannap- 
pan, has not recovered any ground since 
the disastrous Assembly elections. 

The dismal showing at the local body 
elections can only spell more trouble for 
Jayalalitha, on both the political and per¬ 


Throughout the extravagant election 
campaign, Stalin pledged to make the 
DMK dream of transforming the "city of 
neglect" into ''Singara Chennai'* (beauti¬ 
ful Chennai) come true. 

For Stalin, the mayor’s post is being 
widely seen as a stepping stone to the top 
job in the slate. And despite the Opposi¬ 
tion’s best efforts, there seems no stopp¬ 
ing the father-son duo from dictating the 
destiny of Tamil Nadu in the years to 
come. • 

StmmdhmrPiaml/MmikaM 


Vale of fear 


Despite the chief 
minister's threats to the 
militants, violence 
continues to rock the state 


It was 9.20 am on 23 
October. The MLAs* 
Hostel on Residency 
Road in Srinagar was 
bustling with the acti¬ 
vity of securitymen 
gearing up for another 
busy day ahead. Sud¬ 
denly, a powerful 
blast in a car parked outside the main 
gate of the heavily-guarded hostel rock¬ 
ed the area, killing three police person¬ 
nel and injuring more than half-a-dozen 
others. 

The sheer force of the blast could be 
gauged from the fact that four other 
vehicles parked in the vicinity wereredu; 
ced to rubble. The macabre picture of a 
blood-splattered street strewn with parts 
of damaged vehicles was yet another 
reminder of the slate of affairs in Jammu 
and Kashmir today. 

The Jamiat-ul-Mujahideen was quick 
to claim responsibility for the blast. The 
dreaded militant organisation also 
announced that the explosion was an 
answer to chief minister Dr Farooq 
Abdullah’s ultimatum to the militants to 
surrender within a stipulated time. 

On 19 October, Farooq Abdullah had 
warned the militants in the stale to lay 
down their arms within 30 days. The 
chief minister’s ultimatum came in the 
wake of a fresh spate of violence.since 
he assumed office on 9 October. But this 
warning has hardly had the desired 
effect. Several militant outfits have 
openly ridiculed the chief minister’s 
threat and reiterated that they would not 
lay down ann.s "till the goal of azaadi is 
achieved" 

Militants had earlier also ignored the 
chief minister’s appeal to come to the 
negotiating table. On 11 October, 
Farooq Abdullah had, through a TV 
communique, advised the militants to 
give up their path of violence and join 
the national mainstream. Barely 20 
hours after the chief minister’s plea, mili¬ 
tants ambushed a patrol party on the out¬ 
skirts of Buchpora, injuring nine .securi¬ 
ty personnel. Then, on 13 October, milit- 
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ants engaged security forces in a day¬ 
long encounter at Rangrelh on the 
western fringes of Srinagar. The next 
day, a police vehicle was blown 
up on the Snnagar-Bandipora road. 

As if in reply to the chief minister’s 
ultimatum on 19 October, activists of 
the Hizbul Mujahideen engaged securi¬ 
ty forces in a day-long gurj battle on the 
outskirts of Srinagar the very next day. 
Four militants and three jawans were kil¬ 
led in the encounter. Two residential 
houses used by the militants as hideouts 
were al.so destroyed. 

And then came the car bomb explo¬ 
sion at the MLAs’ Hostel. The slate 
authorities say that the explosion occurr¬ 
ed in a private car which bore no registra¬ 
tion number. "It was a meticulously plan¬ 
ned operation," confessed a senior poli¬ 
ce officer. But what is baffling is how 
such a vehicle managed to enter the high- 
security /.one. The multi-storeyed 
blocks of the hostel are always full of 
legislators, party leaders, other VIPs and 
journalists. Eveiy kind of private vehicu- 

BAPTISMBYFIRE:c/ue/ minister 
Dr h'arooq Abdullah 


STREETS AFIRE: -torn Srinagar 

lar movement is prohibited in the area 
and no one can enter the hostel premises 
without passing through an elaborate 
security network. It is in the light of this 


obvious security lapse that a Special 
Investigation Team headed by a senior 
superintendent of police has been set up 
to look into the matter. 

Meanwhile, if the record of killings in 
the few days of democratic rule is any 
indication, it has been a baptism by lire 
for Dr Farooq Abdullah. Over a hundred 
persons, including militants and secu- 
ritymen, have been killed ^fhe chief 
minister himself admitted on 19 October 
that the violence had escalated since he 
assumed office. 

But the National Conference leader 
feels that militants alone are not lespons- 
iblc for the stale of affairs! in Jammu and 
Kashmir. "A .section of security forces 
and the administration do not want 
peace in the state," the chief minister 
told the Assembly on 22 October. "They 
have developed vested interests and 
have connected their livelihood with the 
•violence," he observed. 

And GovemorGen. (retd) K.V. Knsh- 
na Rao reiterates that no miracles should 
be expected when out talks about the 
end of militancy in the state. "When wc 
say we have crushed militancy, it does 
not mean that it is totally over. It will 
take some time," warns the Governor. 

So, though Dr Farooq Abdullah did 
manage to win the battle for the ballot 
quite convincingly, the battle to silence 
the guns in the state could prove a 
tougher one. And the people of Jammu 
and Kashmir, now ruled by a 
democratically-elected government, 
can only hope that peace returns to the 
state during their lifetime. • 
j 9UmhMAhnmd/Srinag»r 
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States of discontent 


There is growing resentment over central apathy 
towards the region 


Separatist and seces¬ 
sionist sentiments are 
nothing new to the 
seven north-eastern 
states of India. 
Throughout the post- 
Indcpendencc era, vari¬ 
ous militant and insur¬ 
gent outfits have 
fought to secure ‘independence’ from 
India. The moderates — politicos, intel¬ 
lectuals and common people alike — 
have, however, always maintained that 
the region is vciy much a part of India. 

But now, if the incidents of 15 
October — at Imphal and New Delhi — 
are any indication, this j)crception could 
be seriously endangered. 

In Manipur, a statewide hamlh called 
by the banned United National Libera¬ 
tion FTOnt (UNLF) and the Peoples Libe¬ 
ration Army (PLA) to protest the state’s 
merger with India on 15 October, 1949, 
met with a total response. As did the ral¬ 
ly organised by the All Manipur Stu¬ 
dents Union (AMSU) on the same day. 
The meet, attended by over a lakh at the 
Imphal Polo Ground, as.serted the 
people’s right to self-determination and 
raised the demand that all "black laws" 
like the Armed Forces Special Powers 
Act, 1958, be repealed to stop "slate- 
sponsored terrorism". 

The AMSU, a powerful students’ 
organisation, has l^en observing 15 
October as ‘Eclipse Day’ since 1980 to 
protest central apathy to the problems of 
Manipur. But never before has it evoked 
such a popular response as it did this 
time round as Imphalites and rural folk 
flocked to the Polo Ground. 

Apart from AMSU, the Manipur 
Peoples Party (MPP), the state’s main 
Opposition outfit, also came forward in 
a big way this year. The MPP observed 
14 October as ‘Gloomy Day’ and organi¬ 
sed a rally on the next day. 

The happenings of 15 October left 
chief minister Rishang Keishing with 
some explaining to do. While he dismiss¬ 
ed the handh as "a routine one", the mas¬ 
sive shows of strength by the AMSU 
and the MPP drew an angry response. 
Keishing, a veteran of many a political 


battle, told Sunday: "The large attendan¬ 
ce of people at the two rallies was main¬ 
ly induced by the fear of the under¬ 
ground outfits. 1 have reports that at seve¬ 
ral places, bus owners and even com¬ 
mon people were forced at gunpoint to 



STANDING HIS GROUND: Manipur CM 
Rishang Keishing 



DEMANDING ACTION: CM 

Prafulla Mahanta 


go and attend die rallies.” He accused 
the Opposition MPP of being "opportu¬ 
nistic". 

But Manipur is not the only state 
which has a grouse against the Centre. In 
neighbouring Nagaland, the protest 
against the step-motherly attitude of the 
Centre is led by chief minister S.C. 
Jamir himself. The veteran Congress¬ 
man chose to articulate the mood of prot¬ 
est prevailing in Nagaland during the 
inter-state council meet held at New 
Delhi on 15 October. 

This conference saw some of the 



NORTH-EAST 


chief ministers of the north-cast at their 
assertive best. And Jamir led the way. 
He demanded that the state’s status as 
enunciated in the 1960 agreement — 
which subsequently granted statehood 
to Nagaland in 1964 — should be resto¬ 
red. "The unilateral decision of the Cen¬ 
tre to transfer Nagaland from the minis¬ 
try of external affairs to the home minis¬ 
try before full implementation of the 
16-poini agreement of 1960 is a clear vio¬ 
lation," declared Jamir. 

Regional imbalance with regard to 
disbursement of funds and economic 



VOICE OF PROTEST: Nagaland CM 
S. CJamir 



OFF-CENTRE: Arunachal Pradesh CM 
Gegorig Apang 


growth dominated Assam chief minister 
Prafulla Kumar Mahanta’s speech at the 
inter-state council meet. Mahanta, an 
important member of the ruling United 
Front’s steering committee, voiced his 
demand that the Centre should .set up a 
sub-committee comprising the Union 
home minister, other central ministers 
and some chief ministers to examine the 
financial relationship between the Cen¬ 
tre and the states. 

Mahanta said: "The weak and small 
states of the north-eastern region have<^ 
not received the desired attention in this 
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regard and so there is a feeling of neglect 
and isolation. This has created strong 
anti-establishment sentiments and given 
rise to insurgency and associated pro¬ 
blems. Special attention has to be given 
to bring this region into the national 
mainstream." 

On the matter of central interference 
in affairs of the north-eastern stales, Aru- 
nachal Pradesh chief minister Gegong 
Apang was most vocal. Demanding the 
deletion of Article 371 (H) of the Consti¬ 
tution, which grants special powers to 
the Arunachal Governor with respect to 
law and order, Apang declared: "This 
provision just gives the impression that 
despite our state’s history of peace and 
strong nationalist feelings, the Union 
^vernmcnl has some unfounded appre¬ 
hensions." And regarding inequitable 
allocation of funds to the smaller states 
of the Indian Union, Apang candidly 
observed, "Whoever has a strong lobby 
at the Centre and greater political clout, 
gets more funds at the cost of the more 
deserving slates." 

If the radical approach of the chief 
ministers of the north-cast at the inter¬ 
state council meet and the growing 
resentment against central apathy in 
some pockets of the north-east iire anyth¬ 
ing to go by, the region is poised for a 
political upheaval in the months to 
come • 

NItItt Am Qokhsl 0 /QuwBhmii and 
Khalan Thokehom/Imphal 


Price of piety 


After much controversy, an 
entrance fee is finally 
being levied on visitors to 
the Sun Temple in Konark 


' From now on, tourists 

flocking to Konark 
will have to pay a 
price. Visitors to the 
Sun Temple in 
Konark will be shell- 

’———- ingoutRsSperhead. 

The plan to levy entr¬ 
ance fees was, in fact, 
first drawn up by the Konark Notified 
Area Council (NAC) two years ago. The 
then chairman of the NAC, Prafulla 
Roulray, had written to the Union 
human resources development ministry, 
to former Prime Minister ChandraShek- 
har, and to all the MPs of Orissa regard¬ 
ing this. Routray felt that the NAC 
should be allowed to collect an entrance 
lee ofRs 2, retain 75paise for the mainte¬ 
nance of the Konark temples and give 
the rest to the archaeological depart¬ 
ment. But the propo.sal of the Janata Dal 
leader was gunned down. 

And now, it is the archaeological 




department which has initiated moves to 
clamp entrance fees at Konark. A direc¬ 
tive was issued to the Konark NAC in 
August, announcing that entrance fees 
should be levied on some of the ancient 
tourist attractions of Orissa and that the 
proceeds would go into the coffers of the 
stale archaeological department. 

But this order could not be implemen¬ 
ted from I September in the face of a con 


Divine net 


Durga Puja goes into 
cyberspace 

C an you imagine Goddess Durga 
in cyberspace? Well, in an unpre¬ 
cedented show of shakti, the God¬ 
dess has powered her way into the 
World Wide Web (also known as 
WWW, or simply the Web) of Inter¬ 
net, Sounds sci-tV? Not really. This 
year, thousands of Bengalis living 
abroad tuned into the extravaganza 
of their favourite festival by a simple 
dick of the ‘mouse*. 

All thanks to ThemaTec. This 
coo^y, operating from Calcutta 
mid California and specialising as the 
Internet preseiKe provider for the 
state of West Bengal, has gone on¬ 
line with a imique multi-media packa¬ 
ge on Durga Fuji for netsurfers 


around the woild. "Bengalis abroad 
feel homesick during Durga Puja. 
The package has been designed keep¬ 
ing them (especially those living in 
North America) in mind. I’m sure 
our effort will hit the jackprt; and 
many foreigners will also get hooked 
on," said Supamo Choudhuiy, mana¬ 
ger ThemaTec, who is lodting after 
the Indim operations of the company. 

ThemaTec began work at 
Babughat, Calcutta, by filming 
tarpon (a prayer offering to departed 
ancestors) on Mahalaya. The compa¬ 
ny shot 25 major puja pandals in Cd- 
cutta and Howrah during the four - 
day festival with the accompanying 
riot of colour and illumination and 
finallythepallofgloomthatdescrad- 
ed on the sea of faces at Bebug^ on 
Bijoya Oashami as the idols were 
immersed. The package also cairied- 
a brief text on the history of the 
Durga Puja. According to Choutttiu* 


ly, "The Puja home page on Internet 
is the first of its kind for netsurfers in 
its 35-year history 
And with W^t Bengal in the grip 
of a web fever, this is just the beginn¬ 
ing for ThemaTec. After putting the 
Goddess on the cyber route, the com 
pany now intends to design a packs 
ge oft the cultural profile of Bengal 

GOMBBLOML: the Goddess on Internet 
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NO FREE PASSAGE: the Sun Temple 
at Konark 

cericd campaign in Konark. Spearhead¬ 
ed by the Janata Dal and supported by 
local leaders of diverse political affilia¬ 
tions, the efforts to thwart the archaeolo¬ 
gical department’s arbitrary move gain¬ 
ed popular support. "If the archaeologi¬ 
cal department was op|K)sed to the idea 

with a real Bengali flavour. They 
were originally commissioned by the 
West Bengal Indu.strial Develop¬ 
ment Corporation (WBIDC) to crea¬ 
te some 30()-plus pages giving 
details about the industrial policy of 
the state, new business opportunities 
and its infrastructure to attract non^ 
resident Indians and foreign 

PRAD*PSANYAl« 





of entrance fees two years back, why 
should it now demand Rs 5 per head 
with nothing going to the Konark NAC 
for maintenance?" demanded a local Dal 
leader. 

A coordination committee, compris¬ 
ing local leaders of the Janata Dal, the 
Congress! I), the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP), and the Left parties, was formed. 
A delegation then met the district collec- 
I tor of Puri and demanded withdrawal of 
I the notification. This .set the stage for 
some high drama at the Sun Temple in 
Konark on 1 September. From early mor¬ 
ning, officials of the archaeological 
department l(x:kcd the gates to the tem¬ 
ple, demanding entrance fees. In protest, 
a Konark handh was observed, dharnas 
were organised outside the gates of the 
Sun Temple and mass meetings were 
held. The popular demand was that the 
decision be postponed for a month, dur¬ 
ing which lime both central and slate offi¬ 
cials should review the matter. This 
demand was granted to the people of 
Konark and the gates of the temple 
thrown open. 




It was then that Union human resour¬ 
ces development minister S.R. Bommai 
and Union tourism minister Srikant Jena 
decided to intervene. In the face of such 
united opposition in Konark, a compro¬ 
mise was effected. It was decided that 
from every Rs 5 collected as entrance 
fee, the Konark NAC would receive Rs 

investors. "But mere details about 
the favourable industrial climate will 
not be adequate to attract the inves¬ 
tors in a big way," says Chondhury. 
"We aregoing all out to utilm the tre¬ 
mendous power of this medium to 
give glimpses of our ancietit heritage 
in art, music and craft." 

Encouraged by die heady success 
of dieir Durga Puja venture, Thema- 
Tec now plans to go rm-iine widi all 
major programmes, like the Dover 
Lane Music Conference, the Book 
Fair and Rabindra Jayend, which are 
typical of Bengal. 

"Patting Bengal on die web is a 
Himalayan tarit. It is Uioe re-writiog 
our knowledge base ki a new langua¬ 
ge," says Choudhury., 

The address r^Wd^Btingai on the 
InteiTiet is;' hfte /Avww. 
wesftengal. oofca, 

So,'jus( 'plag^j|i{i^. .for a'taste of 
Beogall* ^ ? 







IIMNEr FOR M/UN1DUWCE: r/ie 
Jagannath Temple 




2.30, while the other half would go to 
the archaeological department. And so, 
trom 1 October, the free flow of tourists 
to the temples of Konark has been check¬ 
ed by gates that open only if the entrance 
fee has been paid up. 

According to officials in the archaeo¬ 
logical department, the ancient architec¬ 
tures that have pul Orissa on the tourism 
map of India are in dire need of funds for 
maintenance. And it is but logica] that 
the paying public should foot part of the 
bill. But many, like Pramod Mohanty, 
don’t agreee. "Konark is a world herita¬ 
ge where thousands of people come 
every day. From now on, every family 
of four will have to pay Rs 20 just to gel 
in. Not everyone can afford it. Some 
other means must be sought to raise 
I money for maintenance of the temples," 
asserts Mohanty. 

This is exactly what the temple mana -1 
ging committee in Puri is trying in order 
to salvage the Jagannath Temple from a! 
financial mess. The 12lh-century temple 
is deep in the red with an annual deficit 
amounting to about a crore of rupees in 
1995-96. Now, the leinple managing' 
committee, headed by Gajaputi Mahara¬ 
ja Divyasingh Dev, has worked out a 
package of fiscal reforms aimed at 
involving big business houses and NRIs 
to rai.se funds for the temple. If this 
works out, the Jagannath Temple will be 
well taken care of and the people fl(x:k- 
ing to Puri will not have to pay a price of 
piety which they can’i afford. • 

Syrmndn Pmtrm/Bhuiummmwar 
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(2! Man h-20 April} 

Y OU are likely to be at 
odds with yourself and 
the world. Your efforts may 
prove to be more destructive 
than constructive. The very 
force and drive with which 
you pursue your goals can 
actually prevent you from 
attaining them. It’s 
important that you relax and 
let events follow their owai 
course. 

TAURUS 


(21 Apnl-20 May) 

Y ou are likely to feel 
rather constricted b>' 
convention and the need to 
*x: on your best behaviour. 
You are probably in the 
mood to speak your mind 
and come straight to the 
point. But something else in 
you will be advising more 
caution and a greater degree 
of consideration for other 
people’s feelings 

GEMINI 


(21 Ma\'-20Jun€) 

N ew patterns and 
working procedures 
may be forced upon you. 
You can find it hard to adapt 
to change. Conditions still 
do not favour long journeys. 
Too much wasted time and 
aggravation will be 
involved. Safeguard your 
health. You may have the 
urge to make some changes 
in and around your hou.se. 

CANCER 


(2/ June'20 July) 

Y ou might have to meet 
others at least halfway if 
confrontations and upsets 
are to be avoided. Romantic 
partners can be hard to 
please: they may turn against 
you just to aggravate you. 
Property dealings may be 
more complicated than you 
thought. 


{21 July 20August) 

N othing illegal should be 
done. Contravening 
rules and regulations can 
land you in trouble. Don’t 
think you will get away with 
anything. There may be 
some diflicult decisions to 
make regarding just who to 
reward and promote. Do 
what you can to make your 
home more attractive and 
comfortable. 


LIBRA 


(21 Septemher-20 October) 

W hy not try approaching 
financial problems 
and arrangements from a 
new angle? This is a time 
when more use of 
imagination can solve 
long-standing difficulties. It 
IS also favourable for 
digging and delving and 
getting to the bottom of 
things, valuable information 
can come to light as a result. 



VIRGO 


(21 August-20 September) 

I t will be up to you to stand 
up for your rights. You can 
be overly retiring and shy to 
your own detriment now. 
Other people will have their 
own interests in mind and 
are unlikely to put in a good 
word on your behalf. 
Overcome inhibitions and 
fears. 


SCORPIO 


(21 October-20 November) 

I t is probably important to 
cultivate good relations 
with in-laws. You should 
now have a better idea of 
where you want to be in the 
future and the best way of 
getting there. You should be 
drawing up strategies for 
achieving your aims and 
ambitions. 


SAGITTARIUS 


(21 Navemher-20 December) 

I t appears that one or 
another party in joint 
financial affairs is getting 
something of a raw deal. It is 
important that shared funds 
and assets are made equally 
accessible to all involved. 
Greater benefits can come 
from dealings with large 
business organisations than 
you ever imagined. 


CAPRICORN 


{21 Dei emher-2() January') 

I t will be easier for you to 
gel hold of the wiong end 
of the stick in domestic and 
family affairs. You probably 
need to reassess your view of 
other people's needs and 
problems. There may be 
ulterior motives concealed 
behind offers of help and 
support. Things may not go 
according to plan. 


AQUARIUS 


(2/ January-20 February) 

D o not allow unfounded 
fears to prevent you 
from taking advantage of 
promising situations. Be 
alert to new opportunities. 
Offers of business mergers 
should be given serious 
consideration. You may 
discover an interest in 
unusual subje4:ls. Journeys 
off the beaten track can be 
productive. 

PISCES 


(2J February-20 March) 

P eople in distant places 
may be waiting for you 
to make contact. They can 
have important information 
to pass on. Books, museums 
and exhibitions can provide 
great stimulation. You may 
have a desire to cultivate the 
intellectual side of your 
nature. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


In-laws and 
outlaws 

■ A major confronta¬ 
tion was avoided in 
Srinagar, where politicians 
of all hues gathered to fete 
Farooq Abdullah. 

V.P, Singh appeared in 
Srinagar despite ill health, as 
did Sitivam Kesri and a huge 
contingent of Congressmen. 
But no one could explain 
what Sanjay Singh was 
doing there, Amceta Singh 



HEARD IN PATNA 

Soon he’ll And that his ankle is 
not the only thing that’s 
fractured. 

A CBI OFFICIAL INVESTIGATING THE FODDER 
SCAM ABOUT LALOO YADAV'S INJURY 


When a friend tried to con¬ 
tact Shibu Soren, one of the 
JMM leaders, he was told 
that Sorenji was not at home. 
"But where is he?" the friend 
persisted, "I have to talk to 
him." 

The factotum replied 
merely that he was not at 
home. He added reluctantly; 
"Wohvahinham" 

Where, asked bis friend 
puzzled. 

"Vahin," repeated the 



At home In Jail 

■ ITjose who call up the 
residence of the four 
accused in the Jharkhand 
Mukti Morcha (JMM) ca.se 
are never told jvhere tfw resi¬ 
dents are. 


Sanisy Singh: malting VP 
fMisidk 

in tow. Appa¬ 
rently, Singh wants to be 
nominated to the Rajya 
Sabha and wanted to net- 
I work in Srinagar. 

However, what people 
were waiting for was the 
encounter between Sanjay 
Singh and V.P. Singh. San¬ 
jay Singh’s estranged wife 
Garima is V.P. Singh's 
niece. This makes Sanjay 
VP’.s son-in-law. Once, a 
long time ago, when V.P. 
Singh wanted to di$.sociatc 
himself from the unsavoury 
controversy surrrounding 
Sanjay Singh, he told the 
Rajya Sabha that he didn’t 
have a daughter — so how 
could he have a son-in-law. 
This made Sanjay Singh so 
angry that he left VP and join¬ 
ed Chandra Shekhar. 

That is all in the past. But 
apparently not for V.P. 
Singh. The minute he saw 
Sanjay and Ameeta, he 
announced that he suddenly 
felt faint. He said he thought 
his blood pressure was drop¬ 
ping so be was going to lie 
^wn. And without saying a 


CHECK-LIST 


India’s fashion designers: how they rate 

■ Abu JanMbuidMp Nhoslu: Still top of the heap. 
Widely regarded as India’s most innovative designers, 
they're content to be couturiers to a small elite rather than 
hit the mass market. 


■ Mtu Burl: After Rohlt Khosia's tragic death, most 
people thought that Rohlt Bal was going to ^cceed him as 
India’s most ubiquitous designer. But it is RItu Beri who 
has emerged as the best-known Delhi designer. It helps, of 
course, that she is beautiful. 


■ Rohft Bak Still roughly where he was three years 
ago. High-priced, well-made clothes with a dedicated 
clientele. Not as ubiquitous as Ritu hut certainly the roost 
famous male designer in India. 


■ Abnyiaiii>1liirtcoias Not a name you will hear 
much of because they shun the mass media. Thair shirts 
sell at Brown's in London (a smalt selection Is a\ailable at 
Bombay's Ensemble) and thev remain perhaps the only 
Indian designers (after Asha wabhal) to have 
International cret^lht^ 


■ Tanm TaMHaiii: The shift to Delhi has done his 
traditionally-strong Bombay presence no harm. His 
customers will not shift elsewhere and his grasp of 


success. 


■ Slwbab Purad; Hs loses oirt to aa/Mr-Asroeu 
designers because of hb mastety of the western cut and 
his unwillingness to playtofliemassmarlwt. But without a. 
doubt ttMfinestcattsTlndwbusInesiiandatruecfSflsfl^ 


member of Shibu Sonsu’S; 
retinue,Then thepeaitydn^pN^ 
ped. What'about the 
the house? "Sab vahin hain" 
the servant replied stolidly,. 

Clearly, in the Soren resi¬ 
dence, ‘jail’ and ‘THar’ 
bamied words. ' V'T 


■ MX, Fotedar 

up in Srinagar in.the’ 
hope that the city of his biidt 
would welcome him win 
open arms. But far from it. 

Not only did he lose dl his 
luggage, he also soffesed the 
indignity of being .tnaekt tidi 
stay in a house-boat 
than with the VfP giuMjlS iit 
the state goveminem 
house. ' 

Which is achhdly hovy 
lost his luggage, "f 

When Fotedar landed 
Srinagar to celebrate Farooqi 
Abdii^di’s sweiRing-in^tii^ 
found he was not stayi^ 
with the VIPs. He rais^rn 



■1m rVWWn 


fuss and AbduUah toU Inm 
that be had been put im 
house-boat to itiidrid 
hischildhood. ' 

But Fotedar didn’t want to 
be reminded of bis youth so < 
he insisted that he be aocom- I 
modated at a guest house. He 
was put up at one, but in all 
this confusion, he couldn’t 
find his luggage anywhere. 

funiBUy, it tocdi grrat ptur- 
'suasion to convince ium that, 
everyone in Kashmir was 
not involved in a conspiracy 
against him. His 
were never found andhcibnl 
totmyafresbs^ towear whBle: 
heWasdiere. 
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HKARD IN SANCHAR BHAVAN 

It’s about time they went on 
hunger strike — they must have 
got indigestion from all the 
chaZ-paan/they’ve had all these 
years. 

AN OFFICIAL ON THE AGITATION BY TELECOM 
EMPLOYEES 


f 


In the hot seat 

IK. Gujral has suffer¬ 
ed his first setback 
since he took over as foreign 
minister. 

So far, reporters have 
been writing lyrical stories 
about his success in the sub¬ 
continent. Forgt'i about a per¬ 
manent seal in the Security 
Council, India has lost the 
battle for even a temporary 
seat. And the shame of it is 
that after all the confidence 
building that went on before 
it, India lost to Japan by a 
margin of over 1(X) votes. 



I.IL Qitinil: suffMng a|olt 


This is after the Prime Mini¬ 
ster of India wrote personal 
letters to the leaders of over 
75 countries. 

Whatever explanations 
the foreign office lrot.s out 
now, there is no denying the 
point that was made by Atai 
Behari Vajpayee — surely 
we should have known wc 
were going to be trounced by 
such a huge margin. It is bad 
enough if we did know and 
persisted in entering the 
race. But surely some heads 
should roll if we didn't even 
know we were going to lose 
so badfy. 

This is precisely the ques¬ 
tion that H.D. Devc Gowda 
wants answered. ‘They told 
me; that we were going to 
wto. Now weVe even been 
*fe«ed by so rnany votes. 

of foreign minis- 
^ is aSi hMist m limenu 
edtoavisiitor. 


Martyr 

Mukherjee! 

K Poor Pranab Mukher¬ 
jee. No amount of ser¬ 
vice done by him is enough 
for the Congress bosses. 

During Rao's tenure, he 
tried hard to become a mem¬ 
ber of the Congress Working 


Committee (CWC), But he 
found himself frustrated 
each time because Rao made 
it clear that he didn’t trust 
him. This was after Mukher¬ 
jee went out of his way to 
defend Rao on every possi¬ 
ble occasion. 

When SiUiram Kesri took 
over. Mukherjee's hopes of 
becoming treasurer of the 


party were high. But these 
loo were frustrated when 
Ahmed Patel was named 
treasurer. This post ensures 
lateral entry into the CWC. 

Now all he has been given 
is the convenorship of the 
party’s foreign affairs cell. 
What a fall. And after all the 
sacrifices he has made! 


V , 

steeling a 
march 

The minister for steel 
and mines, Birendra 
Baishya, has suddenly ]}eve- 
foped a great interest in the 
culture and polity of 
Australia. 

That countiy has recently 
launched ‘New Horizons’, a 
programme of trade promo- 
lion undertaken by Australia 
to invite Indian investment 
and set up joint ventures. 
Given the huge potential of 
mining in both countric.s, a 
high-level trade delegation 
from Australia, including 
CEOs of mining companies, 
was to visit India. Among 
those the team was to meet 
was die minister, Birendra 
Baishya. 

Imagine the delegation’s 
suiprise when they got dis¬ 
creet hints that it needn’t 
come to India — because the 
minister would be happy to 
-come to Australia. 

Baishya got the Australi¬ 
ans to issue him an invitation 
for an official visit, went to 
Australia and instead of 
returning by way of Singapo¬ 
re, routed his return journey 
via Hong Kong- Why no one 
knows. 

This is- not ^1, On his 
tettim, Baishya made a 
mti^or policy announcement 
pfrering concessions to mini¬ 
ng companies. This may 
have been done as a matter of 
course; but the jWay it was 
timed made it as if a 
^teful minisief was thank¬ 
ing Ausdalia for its 
hoq>itality. • 


FAMOUS FEUDS 


Romesh Bhandari versus K. Natv^’ar 
Singh 

■ How It all bagan: Both were foreign service 
officers with Oxbridge degrees. Both were married to 
ladies from the Patiala family. But Natwar Singh claimed to be 
part of the landed gentry and saw Bhandari as representing 
Punjabi property speculator stock. 


■ How It went on: Singh became one of the stars of 
the foreign service He worked with Jawaharlal Nehru, 
became close to Indira Gandhi, was secretary-general of 
the Non-Aligned Movement, and ran India House as deputy 
high commissioner in London in the Seventies. 

Bhandari remained close to Krishna Menon but Menon 
counted for less and less. He then went on to a series of 
minor diplomatic assignments whose chief consequence 
was that he made such friends as Adnan Khashoggi and 
Chandra Swami. 


■ TIm boilli^ point: To the horror of the service, 
Bhandari became foreign secretary. But Natwar went one 
better. He became an MP and was a member of Rajiv 
Gandhi's ministry, even becoming minister of state for 
foreign affairs. Bhandari retired as foreign secretary and 
joined politics but got nothing from. Rajiv till Batish Shamta 
and Lain Suri made him Lieutenant-Governor of Delhi. 


■ Tho curront iltuatlon: Natwar Singh is taking an 
enforced sabbatical from politics while Bhandari's friend, 
Amar Singh, has made him Governor of UP. So you could 
say that Natwar Stngh is down. This has Increased (he 
bitterness. Rest assured. Singh will do sometNng to even 
the balance. 
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BE SOMEBODY 


Ihrrr cdiik's j liiiu' in your iU’o 
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SUITINGS 


Delhi : Sri Ram & Sons • Amritsar : Ramlal Ram Lubhayya K V Textile Traders • Ludhiana : F C Sons Vandana Show Room Sheika 
Suiting House Apsara Woollens • Ambala Cantt. : Sialkot House Shrichand Sheoprasad Jam • Karnal : Aggarwal Saree Emporium 
Bombay Silk Store • Jammu : Smart Shirts • Jullunder : Nagins Krishna Silk Stores • Aligarh : Sheesh Mahal Kedar Nath Sriram • 
Jhansi : Fashion House Cutpiece House Cloth House • Mathura : Sonal Enterprises Ramsaran Das Radheyshyam 
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YOU HAVE THE DRIVE. 
HOW GET THE POWER. 
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SERVO'SUPERIOR XEE-SH 

EXTRA ENERGY EFFICIENT MULTIGRADE ENGINE OIL 



High speed and power That's what new generation cars are all about They need a superior engine oil like 
Indianoil’s XCffVO Superior XEE-SH that can perlorm even under the most demanding conditions 
SfirVO Superior XEE-SH 

• Is the only mineral based engine oil with the double seal of approval - the API DONUT and STARBURST 
symbols 

• Meets the stringent requirements of API SH/CD and EC II level energy conservation standards of American 
Petroleum Institute And of ILSAC GF -1 of International Lubricants Standardisation and Approval Committee 
It exceeds the requirements of American. European, Japanese and Indian gasoline cars 

• Cleans and protects engine 

• Ensures minimum 2 7% fuel savings under ideal test conditions 

• Also suitable for cars with catalytic converters and those operating on unleaded petrol 
SiP¥0 Superior XEE-SH Only if you can handle the power 

SERVO’ADOS LIFE. 

Available at Indianoil petrol stations in your city 
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EXTRA ENERGY EFFICIENT MULTIGRADE ENGINE OIL 



High speed and power That's what new generation cars are all about They need a superior engine oil like 
Indianoil’s SERVO Superior XEE-SH that can perform even under the most demanding conditions 
SERVO Superior XEE-SH 

• Is the only mineral based engine oil with the double seal of approval - the API DONUT and STARBURST 
symbols 

• Meets the stringent requirements of API SH/CD and EC II level energy conservation standards of American 
Petroleum Institute And of ILSAC GF -1 of International Lubricants Standardisation and Approval Committee 
It exceeds the requirements of American. European, Japanese and Indian gasoline cars 

• Cleans and protects engine 

• Ensures minimum 2 7% fuel savings under ideal test conditions 

• Also suitable for cars with catalytic converters and those operating on unleaded petrol 
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The taming of 
the tiger 

T he way Joginder Singh 
was going about his busi¬ 
ness, any fool could have 
seen il coming. Whal a pity, 
the newly-appointed CBI 
director chose to kx^k the 
other way [Ti^er by ihe tail, 
20—26 Octol>er). 

Those who exjjected 
Tiger Joginder to improve 
the image of the CBI—and 
to be fair, he did .show some 
promise in the beginning 
when he started transferring 
officers—are sorely disap¬ 
pointed. By bowing to the 
wishes of his political 
masters, he has proved to be 
no better than his predeces¬ 
sor, Vijaya Rama Rao, and 
he has little to show by way 
of investigating ability. The 
way he had to return empty- 
handed from Dubai, where 
he went to investigate the 
Ameerbhai case, is just one 
example of his ineptitude. 

If the CBI is to regain its 
status as an unbia.sed investi¬ 
gating agency, Tiger Jogin¬ 
der should be made to quit. 
Neeta Mehta, New Delhi 

■ The cover story on the 
CBI and its director, Jogin¬ 
der Singh, was both timely 
and relevant. It laid bare how 
the country’s prime investi¬ 
gating agency is gradually 
being turned into just ano¬ 
ther tool in the hands of 
politicians. 

Everyone is worried that 
things are going from bad to 


worse in the CBI. And the 
way the CBI director is giv¬ 
ing in to political pressure is 
badly affecting the image of 
the country's premierinvesti- 
gating agency. 

What example is Joginder 
setting Tor his juniors when 
he drives with Narasimha 
Rao, grovels before Deve 
Gowda and tampers with the 
fodder scam report to protect 
Lakx) Yadav?The message 
IS clear: the CBI is not immu¬ 
ne to political influences. 

Thank god the courts have 
stepped in to tell the CBI 
what it should be doing. By 
pulling up Joginder Singh, 
the Supreme Court and now 
the Patna High Court has 
infused some confidence 
among the people. 

Still, if Joginder Singh 
does not mend his ways and 
allow honest people like I 


joint-director U.N. Biswas 
to function, every Indian 
will be hanging his head in 
shame. 

Rahul Kapoor, Guwahatl 
(Aaaam) 

Trouble In the 
north-east 

I f there is one magazine 
that constantly makes an 
effort to focus attention on 
the volatile situation in the 
north-east, it is SuNtMY. The 
latest article, Network of 
terror {\5 — 21 September), 
is no exception to the rule. 

The fact that the NSCN is 
fighting for a sovereign 
Nagaland and has been col¬ 
lecting crores of rupees by 
terrorising the people is old 
hat. But the revelation made 
by Sunday that the NSCN is 



Joglndar Sln^: giving In to poinical prossuro 



Tho army In the north^MOt: 
they should bo given a hroa 
hand In doaling with tho 
Insurgonts 

procuring arms from the 
Khmer Rouge in Cambodia 
should make the Centre sit 
up and take note. Also the 
fact that the NSCN is in the 
process of raising five more 
units of its underground 
army is a matter of serious 
concern. The Centre and the 
states of the north-east must 
initiate urgent measures to 
cut off the money, arms and 
ammunition supply before 
the problem becomes insur¬ 
mountable as in the case of 
Kashmir. 

The Centre should now 
concentrate on cultivating 
friendly ties with the new 
government in Bangladesh, 
which may be of great help 
in this respect. Also, the Indi¬ 
an Army should be allowed 
full freedom of action so that 
it can deal with separatist out¬ 
fits like the NSCN with a 
firm hand. After all, it’s Indi¬ 
a’s territorial integrity which 
is at stake. 

RIehl DIang, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 


Another scaml 


T he allegation made by the 
TMC president, G.^. 
Moopanar, that the present 
set of people at Indian Bank 
are trying to spoil his image 
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TARGET I 


and the reputation of the 
TMC is not true {Colour of 
money, 15—21 September). 

What has happened at the 
Indian Bank has never happe¬ 
ned in the banking history of 
the country so far and that is 
saying a lot for a country that 
is famous for its fraud and 
scam cases. The entire capi¬ 
tal of Rs 1.000 crore of the 
Indian Bank has been wiped 
out because its ex-chairman, 
Gopalakrishnan, advanced 
huge loans, flouting all 
norms to some favoured cli¬ 
ents at the behest of his men¬ 
tor, G.K. Moopanar. These 
clients included politicians, 
bureaucrats and fly-by-night 
operators who mana^jed to 
push the once flourishing 

G.K. Moopanar: ho la 
rosponsIMofor the masaat 
Indian Bank 


Everyone in the political and 
media circles these days seem 
to be hell'bent on punishing 
former Prime Minister Nara- 
simha Rao even before the 
courts declare him guilty (The 
target^ 6—12 October). 

Let us not forget that it was 
Rao who had given us an unin¬ 
terrupted government at the 
Ceptrefor five years and brouglv back peace and wan- 
quility tnPanj^« After Rajiv Gandhi’s death in 
1991 the country witnessed turbulent times and it 
was the Congress led by Narasimha Rao who put 
the country back on the rails* 

Rao also put India on the economic map of the 
world. It was during his time that the industry flouri- 
$hed» exports pick^ up, food production reached a 
record level and the process of liberalisation was 
started. 

The media now are going all out to defame Rao 
but journalists should realise that though he may not 
have done the country proud, some good eventually 
came about during his tenure as Prime Minister. 

Niruptm HMar, CBlcuttB (WM Bengal) 



Indian Bank to bankruptcy. 

How can Moopanar now 
say that Gopalakrishnan has 
to fend for himself? He can¬ 
not now simply disown res¬ 
ponsibility for ti.c mess i’ 
Indian Bank and a CBI 00411 !- 
ry is the need of the hoir 
With all the scams taki 
place in the country nt . t 

seems that the CBI v^ ill nave 
to be on its toes for a long 
time yet. 

Liz Pinto, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 

The vanishing 
green 


O n the one hand, the 
government is urging 
the people to ‘grow more 
trees’. On the other, it is a sil¬ 
ent spectator to indiscrimina¬ 
te felling of trees (Take 
cover, 29 September—5 
October). 

In most states, there is a 
clear nexus between contrac¬ 
tors, government officials 
and forest guards. Together, 


they are robbing the country 
of its most precious posses¬ 
sion: trees. 

The damage that has 
already been done is irrepara¬ 
ble, but there’s still time. 

The government should do 
everything possible to bust 
the racket that is slowly push¬ 
ing the country over the 
edge. And fast. Tomorrow 
could be too laic. 

Sujit SInha, Catcutta (West 
Bengal) 


The Afghan 
threat 


( would like to congratulate 
Inder Malhoira for his arti¬ 
cle, Turning a Mind eye (13 
— 19 October). He has cor¬ 
rectly drawn the attention of 
the nation to the grave happe¬ 
nings in Afghanistan and 
their po.ssiblc fallout in India. 

The take-over of Kabul by 
the Pakistan-backed Islamic 
fundamentalist group, the 
Taliban, has serious .security 
implications for India, espe¬ 
cially in Jammu and 
Kashmir. 

Hundreds of Afghan mer¬ 
cenaries are already waging 
a jehad against India in Kash¬ 
mir, along with the Pakistan- 
trained militants. No won¬ 
der, the victory of the Tali¬ 
ban has come as a big morale 
booster for these Afghan 
mercenaries. In fact, now 
there is a strong possibility 
that the Taliban could divert 
arms and men into India. 

This could pose a serious 
threat to the peace process 
underway in the Valley. It’s 
time the central government 
took measures to thwart such 
a move on the part of the 
Taliban. 

L. Rohlnl, TIruchy (Tamil 
Nadu) 

Taliban mllKla In Kabul: 
next atop, Kaahnilr? 
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Politics and 
painting 


V ir Sanghvi is right when 
he says that the cam¬ 
paign against M.F. Husain 
makes every Hindu feel 
small (Demeaning Hin- 
duism, 20—26 October 
1996). 

What Husain has done — 
painting Hindu goddesses in 
the nude—is nothing new. 
As the columnist rightly 
pointed out, there are centur¬ 
ies of temple art depicting 
gods and goddesses in the 
nude. So why has the Shiv 
SenaAi^HP suddenly woken 
up to Husain’s painting? The 
answer is simple: politics. 

By raking up the fact that a 
Muslim is painting Hindu 



M.F. HuMrin: victim of • 
political campaign 

goddesses in the nude, they 
are trying to mislead people 
into Sieving that Husain is 
degrading Hindu religion 
and consolidating their vote 
bank. But then, liberal Hin¬ 
dus have more sense than to 
blindly follow Bal Thacke¬ 
ray and his cronies. 
MmiJitKaur, Chandigarh 


Uncortaln 

future 


••he article on the rickshaw- 
I pullers of Calcutta made 
absorbing reading (Stalling 
the wheels y 20—26 October 
1996). It highlighted the pro¬ 
blems faced by this neglect¬ 
ed section of society. 



mckshaw-pullari In Calcutta: thay daaarva a more sympathetic treatment 


Asa Calcuttan I agree that 
the rickshaw does pose traf¬ 
fic problems. But after the 
autos have raided the streets, 
the flock of rickshaw-pullers 
have been dwindling. 

What’s more, in keeping 
with the new traffic restric¬ 
tions, they ply only in lanes 
and bylanes where it is diffi¬ 
cult for taxis and autos to run. 

So where is the need to 
throw them out? If at all rick¬ 
shaws have to go, the least 
we can do for the pullers who 


have sweated it out in sum¬ 
mers, toiled in monsoons 
and braved it out during win¬ 
ters to provide cheap trans¬ 
port to us is to provide them 
with some alternative 
employment. 

Ranjan Roy, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 


Birthright! 

I n the article Ayod/iya 
revisited (29 September 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


oRlZt RS ?00 >0R CONTRIBUTIONS 



SMwtAniMr fU^TNekway 

PakbMnicrtcMtf 


ConiribuM by MadhumlUi MuMitrlM. 


— 5 October), Vir Sanghvi 
says there are ways to 
resolve the controversial 
Mathura and Kashi issues 
without insisting on shifting 
the mosques from there. 
However, I beg to differ with 
such a view. 

It is not as if only the BJP 
and the sangh parivar are 
concerned about these two 
temples. A significant sec¬ 
tion of Indians, who neither 
belong to the BJP nor the saf¬ 
fron brigade, also feel the 
same way. After all, these 
two sites are to the Hindus 
what the Mecca and Medina 
arc to the Muslims. 

Histoncal evidence clear¬ 
ly proves that the Kashi and 
Mathura mosques have been 
built by Emperor Aurang- 
zeb, afier destroying parts of 
the original Shiva and Krish¬ 
na temples. And the two sites 
are sacred for the Hindus 
because they are considered 
to be the birthplaces of Lord 
Shiva and Lord Krishna. 

I think it would be a grand 
gesture on the part of the 
Muslims if they came for¬ 
ward and handed over the 
two sites to the Hindus. 

N. Praaad, New Delhi 
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COUNTERPOINT 


VIR SANGHVI 


Much of (he outra¬ 
ge over BSP leader 
Kanshi Rams 
behaviour seems 
to me to have con¬ 
centrated on two 
non issues. The 
first IS the surprise 
over the fact that a 
politician should 
have resorted to violence against defen¬ 
celess individuals and that he should 
have shouted to his security guards: 
"Maaro saalon ko. Shoot kar do. ” 

Of course it is disgraceful that Kanshi 
Ram behaved in this manner. But it is 
not particularly surprising. Anybody 
who has followed UP politics over the 
last decade will tell you that violence is 
now an integral part of the political pro¬ 
cess in that state. Moreover, nothing in 
Kanshi Ram’s pattern of behaviour has 
given us any reason to expect any better 
of him. 

The second non issue is the politicia- 
ns-versus-press slant that the whole affair 
has acquired. Yes, Kanshi Ram did hit a 
journalist. And- yes, his guards did 
smash cameras and chase helpless 
journalists. 

But this is not an issue of press free¬ 
dom. It might have been possible to see 
it ih that light if the journalists were shov¬ 
ing microphones in Kan.shi Ram’s face, 
exploding flash bulbs in his eye or wha¬ 
tever; and if Kanshi Ram had suddenly 
snapped under the pressure and thrown a 
punch or two or smashed the odd camera. 

But these journalists were not hassl¬ 
ing Kiinshi Ram. They had peacefully 
assembled outside his house. One of 
them had gone in to see his secretary to 
request an interview. There was no 
sense in which they were a nui.sance; n 9 r 
were they intruding into his personal 
space. Despite this, Kanshi Ram emerg¬ 
ed from the house and ordered the 
attack. He was not responding to 
provocation. 

He was the provocation. 

To see it in media-politician terms is 
therefore, to misrepresent the case. It 
suits the government to treat it as such 
because it can then deal with the non ’ 
issue of journalist-politico relations and 
divert the matter to the Press Council. 

Unfortunately, many of us in the 
media have als<) bought this characterisa¬ 
tion. In the process, we have done our- | 
selves a disservice. 

What is important is not that the 
people who were assaulted were jour- 





JUSTICE and 

MR KANSHI 
RAM 


Tbv issue is not that he hit u joiinuilist; 
it is that he hit u citizen of I net in 
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nalists. They could have been engineers 
or doctors or whatever. (Just for the pur¬ 
poses of argument, what would the 
government have done if they were doc¬ 
tors? Referred the case to the Indian 
Medical Council? Somehow, I doubt it.) 

What is important is ihhiiiiiiiiiii 
that the victims of the 
assault were citizens of 
India and entitled to the 
protection of the law. 

And it is this protection 
that ^the government of 
H.D. Deve Gowda is 
denying them. ^ 1 

L et us turn the Kanshi S 

Ram assault around. 

Suppose tomorrow you 

were walking through the 

streets of Delhi and you 

set eyes on Kanshi Ram 

who you did not like 

because you believed that yM 

his politics were insince- * 

re and appealed to the 

lowest common 

denominator. ^- 

Suppose now that you were so anger¬ 
ed by the sight of Kanshi Ram that you 
rushed across and punched him in the 
jaw. And that you then shouted to your 
friends: "Maaro saale ko." 

What do you suppose would happen 
to you? 

Assuming for a moment that you 
were able to get past the phalanx of secu¬ 
rity guards and actually land a punch on 
Kanshi RanVs chin, the immediate res- 
^nse would have been for Kanshi 
Ram’s ‘aides’ to beat the daylights out 
of you. 

But suppose — for the purposes of 
argument, at least — that there were no 
security guards around and that Kanshi 
Ram was alone. In that case, he would 
certainly have registered a complaint. 
The police would have arrested you and 
you would have ended up in jail. 

The chances are.that you would have 
been accused of attempted assassination 
of a VIP, the policemen who were sup¬ 
posed to have been on duty would have 
been su.spended, security cover would 
have been strengthened for all VIPs and 
the government would have urged the 
courts not to give you bail. 

It is not my case that you shouldn’t 
have gone to jail. Kanshi Ram is a citiz¬ 
en of India and entitled to the protection 
guaranteed to all citizens under the 
Constitution. 


My point is simple enough. In this 
case, it is Kanshi Ram who has committ¬ 
ed the assault. Why isn’t he in jail? 

I f the current outbreak of judicial activ¬ 
ism has demonstrated anything it is 




[•Hi 1to 






liTiTi •T]lMuM»l»i 


that, in some basic sense at least, we’re 
all equal before the law. Kalpnath Rai 
and H.K.L. Bhagat have spent lime in 
jail, so have K.L. Chugh and Jagdish 
Sapru. Even Narasimha Rao is fighting 
for his freedom. 

It strikes me as bizarre that with such 
a mood sweeping the country, Kanshi 
Ram can get away with an assault on a 
defenceless citizen. Moreover, the man 
whose ribs were broken was not just aqy 
ordinary citizen, he was a member of the 
media, supposedly an influential and 
powerful group in our society. 

Even the defence that the incident has 
been exaggerated out of all proportion is 
not available to Kanshi Ram. Television 


cameras captured the assault. There is 
footage of Kanshi Ram actually punch¬ 
ing a man. There are shots of the attack 
he instigated. All his hirelings are there 
on videotape. 

And yet, nothing happens. 








The Delhi Police behaved shamefully 
and registered a case of rioting, thereby 
putting victim and attacker on par. Any 
fool — even a station house officer — 
can see the videotape and know there 
was no riot. But if you register a case of 
rioting rather than assault then you can 
claim that you have registered a case and 
still get around having to arrest Kanshi 
Ram. 

The Prime Minister muttered point¬ 
less platitudes and refused to do anyth¬ 
ing about the attack. Even home mini¬ 
ster Indrajit Gupta — a man for who.se 
integrity I have the utmost respect — 
has behaved disgracefully. It is nonsen¬ 
se to refer the matter to the Press Coun¬ 
cil. The issue is not about press ethics. It 
is about assault. 

Given this kind of gutless behaviour 
by politicians, can anybody blame the 
I public for cheering each time the 
magistrates put a politico in jail? It is 
clear that in this case, at least, politicians 
have decided to look after their own, law 
and justice be damned. 

It is not my position that Kanshi Ram 
should be locked up without trial — he 
is also entitled to his day in court. But 
the police must register a ca.se and effect 
Kanshi Ram’s arrest. 

That is how they would have treated 
1 anybody else. And that is how they 
should treat Kanshi Ram. • 
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MILESTONES 


SIGHTg^ SOUND 


APPOINTED: ON. 

Shrivaslava as ihe 
Govemor of Manipur and 
Om Priikash Sharma as 

the Govemor of 
Nagaland, on 30 October. 

WON: by the 
Shankersinh Vagheladcd 
state govemincnt in 
Gujarat, the vote of 
confidence, on 29 
October. The Opposition 
BJP boycotted the 
proceedings. 


APPOINTED: Dine.sh 
C. Vajpai, as the 
commissioner of police. 



Calcutta, on 28 October. 
He took charge on 31 
October. Vajpai is a 
1966-batch IPS officer. 

CONVICTED: Hindi 
pop singer DalerMehndi, 
on 29 October, in New 
Delhi, for causing injury 
to a person while driving. 
Mehndi was later 
released on probation for 
one year. . 

DECLARED: the 

historical Hemis 
monastery in Ladakh, as 
a national monument. Its 
renovation and 
(preservation has been 
assigned to the 
Archaeological Survey 
of India. 

LAUNCHED: NBC and 

CNBC, two 24-hour 
news, entertainment and 
business channels, on 29 
October. NBC Asia is the 
first broadcaster to 
launch digital television 
service in India. 



■ Michael Jackson i.s unfit for civilised society. Had it been Calcutta, we would not have allowcc 
him to land at the airport. 

B I M A N B O S b, CPI(M)(cntral c<fnmuttec niemhcf 

■ A hung Assembly may be a political problem, but it is not a constitutional crisis for which 
Article 356 has to be applied. 

L.K. A D V A N I. BJP president, cntiasin^ the decision to rennpme Fre\uient \ Rule m UP 

■ Even if conventional politics discards me, 1 will never quit the politics of values and morality. 
SAIFUDDIN CHOUDHURY, CPl(M) leader, indicatinf' that he mav i etire from a( tivr pofiiu \ 

■ They (the corrupt and opportunistic 
politicians) say Hindutva is communal 
while other militant organisations are 
allowed to proliferate just to create a vote 
bank for themselves. Should not Hindus 
organise themselves? 

ASHOK SlNGflAL, Vishwa Hindu Pan shad working 
president 

■ Improving or testing nuclear programmes entirely depends on the philosophy of our defence 
and who our enemy is. 

Raja RAMANNA, Indian nuclear scientist 

■ 1 have not become chief minister on anybody’s mercy. 

LaLOO Prasad Y ADAV, Bihar chief minister, rent ting to the demand for his resignation 

■ Heroines are calling the shots. They aren’t being treated like second-rate citizens anymore. 
URMILA MATONDKA R.filmactress 
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The little 





Sitaram Kesri tries to change equations 
in the Congress. What does this mean for 
the government his party is supporting? 


i t is not unlike a ‘before and after' advertisement. Two 
months ago, 24 Akbar Road was an address where sundry 
Congressmen would come to sun themselves on the lawns. 
Whatever party activity did take place was behind closed 
doors and a barricade of securitymen at Motilal Nehru Marg. 
Then, party president Narasimha Rao had last visited the head¬ 
quarters in August to announce the Bahujan Samaj Parly (BSP)- 
Congress alliance for Uttar Pradesh. No one remembers seeing him 
come to the party offices to give a pep talk to office-bearers. Office 
staff say he did declare about a year ago that he would hold meet¬ 
ings with general-secretaries every Saturday in the party office. 
How the venue of these meetings quietly shifted to Moiilal Nehru 
Marg, with SPG and sniffer dogs in close attendance, nobody could 
say. 

But that was then. 

Now, the party office bu.stles with party workers, and more 
importantly, with a resident party president. Sitaram Kesri is such a 
regular at Akbar Road, says party spokesperson Ved Prakash, that 
he even comes on Sundays. And there are no security guards outsi¬ 
de. Only a smartly-dressed Seva Dal member. And some party wor¬ 
kers, anxious to have a word with their chacha Kesri. 

Suddenly a bell rings from within the Congress president’s 
room. But before the guard can answer it, the door opens and Kesri 
ambles out. "Ahmed (Patel) aa gaye? Kya apne kamre mein hain 7" 
and walks towards the party treasurer’s room, which is next to his. 

Even before he can reach the door, he is besieged by party wor¬ 
kers waiting outside. A Congressman from Haryana looks anxious. 
Chacha draws him to a comer and listens to him. A loud man from 
Madhya Pradesh dressed in an ill-fitting suit tried to catch Kesri’s 
eye. He has a complaint about his chief minister. "It’s O.K. to 
appoint a hero, or even a zero, but why a minus zero?" the man asks 
no one in particular. • I 
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^ Since the quCvStion has not been 
addressed to Kesri, the president goes 
back to his room, and leaves Ved Pra- 
kash (who is also keeping guard outside) 
to answer that one. 

Ten minutes later, a harasscd-Iooking 
Janardhan Poojary rushes in from the 
courtroom at Vigyan Bhavan, where 
Narasimha Rao had been summoned in 
the St Kitts case. Poojary makes a beeli¬ 
ne for his room where he is immediately 
joined by R.K. Dhawan. Until Poojary’s 
arrival, no one at Akbar Road knew 


what had transpired 
in court that day. And 

, Poojary makes it clear his 
scoop is for the parly pre¬ 
sident, not just for the 
ears of R.K. Dhawan. 

He is just asking Ved 
Prakash hesitantly whe¬ 
ther he should go to Kes¬ 
ri’s room, when another 
car comes to a hall outsi¬ 
de the party headquarters 
and another general- 
secretary (and another 
Rao loyalist) Devendra 
Dwivedi steps out. 
Unlike Poojary he docs 
not waver, but heads 
straight for Kesri’s room. 

"It doesn’t matter, aap 
bhi jayeeay" Ved Pra¬ 
kash tells Poojary. This is 
a change. Everyone 
remembers Ved Prakash 
as trying to prevent 
people from going into 
the party president’s 
room. A suddenly crest¬ 
fallen Dhawan is also 
waved in. 

But the show was not 
yet over. Not to be left out 
of such important party 
activity such as briefing 
the president, a smiling 
M.S. Bitta walks in, cellu¬ 
lar phone in hand. He 
favours prudence and 
heads for Ahmed Patel’s 
room, waiting to be call¬ 
ed in. In such invisible , 
ways do Congressmen 
give away their loyalty. 

Inside, the nearly 
80-year-old chacha sits 
crosslegged on a couch 
with a table and four 
chairs in front of him. 
"The papers today have a ' 
fantastic report," an 
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' agitated Dhawan says. "They say that 
both Dhawan and Dwivedi are support¬ 
ing UP MLAs’ demand that the party 
withdraw support to the Devc Gowda 
government. But this is not true. You 
must issue a denial" 

Both Dwivedi and Kesri smile indul¬ 
gently at this. "Today’s papers also have 
Sharad Pawar's statement on UP," says 
(7i</<7w. "It isO.K." 

Later, when Kesri is asked if the day’s 
developments in court and the charge- 
sheeting of Narasimha Rao in the JMM 



'*lii realHy there is no change" 

Congress president Sitaram Kesri says that he is 
only carrying on with the Gandhi-Nehru legacy 

Sunday: Hie gmeral feeling is that 
flie Nelira>Gandlii legacy, which 
had been lost over the years, is , 
coming baeftt to the Congress 
under your presidentship. 

Sitaram Kesri: No, no. Rao sahab 
also represented the Gandhi-Nehru 
legacy, which I am carrying on. In 
reality there is no change. This is a 
misunderstanding. 

So far as the policies are 
concerned, they are the policies of 
^ Congress party. Not of any 
individual. Do you follow? 

Q; Are you in the process of forming a shadow Cabinet to 
oppose the United Front? 

A: Whatever name yqu want to give it, but there is no question 
now that wc are taking a very tough stand. That is why I want to 
an^yse the performance of the government. There are many 
commissions and omissions for which I don’t want to take 
responsibility. That is why I have nominated Dr Manmdian 
Singh as chairman of a high-powered committee. 

^ So you are puttli^ your own temn together? 

A: Until new faces come in bow will the message of the Congress 
be carried further. When 1 am not there, then there should be 
some people to cany on the message. Do you think only old 
people will carry it?,But at the same time, new faces do not mean 

that 1 am changing the personality. 

Q: Then b a demand ftrmi your par^mien to withdraw 
90^11. iB'Jagaiinatb MOahra writtra a letter to you to 
thatcRiMt 

A: He has written a letter, it is a fact. But it is not for me to dedde 
but the CWC. The CWC is the highest body of die organisatitm. 

: Qt Eym idlMlir ^ateering committee irefused to listen to your 
tienMUid ab 0 htMayawaiL« 

A: thavpgoneinto'ali this carh'er so I will not repeat it. Why do 
you Want me to repeat it? • 


I case would affect the party’s image, the 
answer was an angry, "How can I deny it 
won’t?" 

Like a true Gandhian, Kesri will not 
attack. But he will not tell a lie either. 

A lthough there is no open confronta¬ 
tion between the two, Kesri has 
already launched phase one of his ease' 
out Rao campaign by appointing his 
own men in positions that were vacant in 
the party. And three out of the five 
appointments announced recently are 
from Kesri’s inner cote- 
lie: Tariq Anwar, Ghu- 
lam Nabi Azad and Ahm- 
^ ‘ ed Patel. In addition, 

\t he is 

image a much-n^ed 
tgacy boost by appointing 
• . someone like Dr Manmo- 

**hL5i ” ban Singh as both a Con- 

wnicii gpgjj Working Commit- 

^ tee member and also the 

** head of a committee to 

review the United Front’s 
N h performance. Pranab 

e^ Mukheijec as the head of 

” the foreign affairs cell 

ns IS a another move which 

goes to Kesri’s credit. 

ies of Especially, when these 

]y appointments are compar¬ 

ed with those made by 
Narasimha Rao after the 
let to party’s debacle in the last 

elections. 

cstion that his 

want to '''as to appoint 

any four minorities — Tariq, 

ce Azad, Patel and also Dr 

[,an Manmohan Singh," says 

G. Venkataswamy, a 
frequent visitor at 9Moti- 
lal Nehru Marg. "These 
ongress appointments are a mira- 

I be cle for the Congress. The 

,jd weaker sections have 

it mean gone to other parties. 

How can the Congress 
win without them?" 


This is a calculation 
that Kesri has already 
made. Apart from Dr 
Singh's other outstand¬ 
ing qualifications, he is 
also a Sikh and with the 
approaching elections in 
Punjab, chacha Kesri 
seems to have covered 
more than one angle with 
that appointment. 
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Phase two of Kesri’s campaign fvill 
be to replace Rao loyalists with his own 
people. Hence, general-secretaries such 
as B.P. Maurya and Sudhakarrao Naik 
could be shown the door. Maurya would 
probably be replaced with the equally 
politically correct (keeping Kesri’s 
brand of Dalit politics in mind) Mcira 
KqmarandG. Vcnkalaswaniy. In fact, if 
Venkataswamy replaces Maurya, the lat¬ 
ter can’t even complain since it was Ven¬ 
kataswamy who was responsible for 
Maurya’s appointment in ihe first place. 

Although there are rumours that Naik 
—who had antagonised Kesri by defend¬ 
ing S.B. Chavan’s presence at a birthday 
bash thrown by the Shiv Sena when 
Kesri had raised objections to this — 
will probably be substituted with Sushil 
Kumar Shinde, it is party spokesperson 
V.N. Gadgil who has a better chance. 
The logic is not hard to fathom: Shinde 
is a Rao loyalist, whereas Gadgil had 
incurred the then high command's wrath 
by not quite sticking to the party line of a 
blind defence of Rao, 

I n addition, Kesri plans to revive the 
parliamentary botird. "It is the preroga- 


I tive of the party president to. decide 
! whom he wants to appbint," says Tariq 
Anwar, party politick secretary. And 
Kesn is biding his time. But there is little 
doubt that he will be appointing 
such ewe members as Ghulam Nabi 
Azad, Ahmed Patel and K. Karunaka- 
ran. And from Rao’s camp, Vijaya 
Bhaskara Reddy may be included. 

Another man whose future is in dan¬ 
ger is the out-and-out Rao sycophant, 
Maninderjit Singh Bitta. Not only are 
ihe former dissidents who had encounte¬ 
red the Youth Congress president’s 
goons outside Pranab Mukherjee’s resid¬ 
ence in July against him, but so are state 
Punjab Congress leaders. So it was not 
surprising when Dr Balram Jakhar rais¬ 
ed the issue at last week’s Congress Wor¬ 
king Committee by asking Kesri to do 
something about "over-aged office¬ 
bearers heading youth organisations." 

Apart from changes at the party’s 
organisational level, Kesri will ^.so be 
working at the larger goal of ‘party 
unity’. Although a CWC resolution had 
already been passed to this effect, that 
was when Rao was still party president. 
So not unnaturally, not much headway 



was made. 

But party unity, along with winning 
back the Dalit vote-bank is something 
that Kesri is always harping on. In a tele¬ 
vision interview he even said that he 
won’t contest party elections in March if 
he is not able to reunite the party. But he 


"Kesitii has one poinb to revN the Congress” 

Congress political secretary Tariq Anwar on the ^rty under a new president 

proems? 


Lastfortnigfu. Sitaram Kesri look 
the first step In putting his own team 
together by cg^foitOing five 
office-beprers. One trfthesewasthe 
appointment efTMg Anwar as party 
politkai secretary. A Lak Sabha MP 
from Bihar, Anwar has edready 
wdrked with Kesri when he was 
Youth Congress leader and Kesri 
■headed the Bihar Congress. 

It was only recently that Anwar hit 
the headlines as one of the 'Young 
forks' active in the campaign fo owd 
NarasimhaRaofivmparty 
president. Generally perceived tobe 
W^^meaningemd sincere, Anwar, 
WlB'need to acquire same of the 
'deviousness of his predecessor, 
JfrUttfraPra^ 

SbMMY: There hu been a spate or 
oevimpiBtnieiits. Wby dhbi’tall 
of you fhid ptaoe in the Congress 
uMarlianHinlM Rao? 

Tar^ ilanw Tli|tt depends on the 
party iMmdent, hnn person to 


person dqMaida on witom be 
osefut.ThereisQd<piMdott<rf^ai9 , 
petrel grudge. 

Qr But why di^’tRaba#^ 
soiacoM like Maiunahan $(ngb to 
monftur the aomiuwibt’b 


At It was too early then. Now the 
government will complete almost six 
.. mondu. so it is time to review the 
whole thing. 

Q: Was it too early then, tw was it 
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Although there is 
no open 
confrontation 
between the twO| 
Kesri has already 
launched phase 
one of his 
ease^utRao 
campaign 


hastened to add, this will be done in a 
selective, case-by-case basis. 

Which in effect means that close 
friends like G.K. Moopanar are welco¬ 
me, as is Madhavrao Scindia. 

But not all former Congressmen will 
be given such selective invitations. "We 


will only bring back those who do not 
harm the party image," is something that 
Kesri has stated whenever the question 
of unity is brought up. (Kesri has not for¬ 
gotten the time when Aijun Singh oppos¬ 
ed his Rajya Sabha nomination in 1986.) 
And neither will potential threats such 


ttMt Rao did not want to criticise 
the iHvsent government? 

A: No, it was too early. When 3 ^ 
appoint something, then you must 
^ve it some time to perform as well. 

Q: Will the party’s parliamentary 
board be appointed Soon? 

A: Yes, it will be constituted in the 
near future. This depends on the 
Conjpess president. It’s his 
prerogative. 

Q: What about die stand M asking 
Coi^iKsnnen to return? 

A: This will be monitored on a 
case-to-case basis. 

Q: What about Aijun Singh? 

A: There is no objection to any name. 
But we feci that tl^ state unit leaders 
should be taken into confidence 
• before a decision can be taken. 


Ot So 6ave you spoken to jMgvyay 
..,. StagB (chla inlnWcr of IV^ 

V''^ 

^X;^:iie]WSivMOpbblw statepMAt 


saying privately? 

A: (taaghs.)T^saro 6 diBig 4 Hefaas 
HO problems with either A^un Singh 
or N^dhavreo ScihdiB. 

Q: Wlwt abjiwt Kesri? Be dott^ 
seem to ire keot on die Ideaof 

Arjun Sie^ combig lMKfc»' 

A: No, I don’t think dtat is the ca^. 
Kesriji has one point in mind which 
is to revive and strengthen the 

Congn^s. That’s all'. 

Q: Can you coihpanithodU|l<brent 
styles of woritingofRba iuid Koprit 
A: There is a diffeiraoe kt. 
eveiy man’s styib. Rao sahab was the 
Prime Minister at tbe same time as he 
was Congiess Rresidoit. He ddn’t 
have that much tiOK for die party 
since he utas busy vddt government 
functioos, WidtlCefr^i we have a 
ftdMime piridda^ ^ there has to be 
atfifference^. ; ; 

(j^ObestUiiHiiMiUib^ 

’bnwna^ j iiii) 


as Chandra Shekhar or even V.P. Singh 
be invited to return. 

Once he has got this worked out, then 
only will he concentrate on the larger 
question of national politics. Apart from 
Moopanar, Calks are also going on with 
the DMK’s K. Karunanidhi. In addition, 
the Congress is also keen to capitalise on 
those unhappy with Deve Gowda such 
as Laloo Yadav (and his 23 MPs), 
Chandrababu Naidu (Moopanar is said 
to be negotiating with Babu who is nurs¬ 
ing a grudge over the Almatti Dam 
issue) and even the Assam Gana Pari- 
shad. And of course, a ‘selective’ rein¬ 
duction of the Tiwari Congress. 

But all this will not be done in a hurry. 
For the time being, Kesri is content to 
attack the Deve Gowda government at 
rallies and various party fora. 

I t is now increasingly apparent that 
Ke.sri’s agenda is startlingly different 
from Narasimha Rao’s. The former 
Prime Minister is concentrating on stay¬ 
ing out of jail and wants to keep H.D. 
Deve Gowda in office. Rao’s affection 
for Deve Gowda is predicated on two 
factors. 

depending oifk, a particular case or ft 
particular pori* , : 

Q; Dere.CSmy^ Ires bMu mrit^ 
attempretobr^tiregapwlthtire v 

Qrifai Road. Rte 
te as riooe to Kesri as he 

toRsot 

AtThatissonredungybu’UJhaveto .. 
askhim(Gowda)...ButIdowanlto ' 
say this much—he cannot ignore ths 
Congress president He has to liste^ . 
to his advice. In party hieranhy tire .' 
Congress president is . 

Q: Even more suprstosthsn.ttM . 
parUameBtory jp^ iesder? 

A: According to the party 
constiujtion he is supreme. 

Q: Tliri is scsonllng to ths 
ooaatit«t|on.WlHkkifyouJust ■ 
csB^arstiis two personaiitiea In 
. qossttsB >-> Nanafanha Rao and 
...SttiritoilEsRrt? 

At H^^afretaqueBtion of 
Vperios^Mtos. Theinstitutkxi is more 
ilhpcM^t than individuals. Kesriji is 
.not an individual, he is representiog 
■ dre'Congress as an institution. • . 
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Homecoming! 

Madkavrao Scindia returns to the Congress. Will the 
others follow suit? 

L ess than 24 hours after the I important points. The first was that 

Congress Working Committee even those who had left the Congress 


had authorised him to invite old 
Congressmen to rejoin the parly, 
Congress president Sitaram Kesri 
had a coup on his hands. At a 
jampacked press conference at the 
AICC headquarters, the day after the 
ewe meeting, Kesri presented a 
beaming Madhavrao Scindia to the 
nation. The former human resources • 
development minister was rejoining 
the Congress, Kesri announced, and 
he was merging his Madhya Pradesh 
Vikas Congress with the Congress. 

The return of Scindia made two 


First of all, Deve Gowda has gone out 
of his way to please Rao. And secondly, 
even if the Congress were to form a 
government at the Centre, Rao is aware 
that the CPI(M) has made it clear that it 
would not accept him as Prime Minister. 
In such a situation, Deve Gowda is an 
entirely acceptable alternative. 

Kesri’s agenda is, in its own way. as 
simple — and as selfish. He wants to be 
Prime Minister of India before he dies. 

He believes that this ambition is now 
within his grasp. The Congress is the lar¬ 
gest single party in Parliament after the 
BJP. By all rights, it should have formed 
the government at the Centre after Atal 
Behari Vajpayee resigned. It did not do 
so only because Narasimha Rao insisted 
on being Prime Minister and other part¬ 
ies were unwilling to support him. 

Step one of Kesri’s gameplan is there¬ 
fore to get rid of Rao. He believes that 
the court cases will leave the former 
Prime Minister with no alternative but to 
resign his CPP post. 

Once that happens, several hats will 
be thrown into the ring: Sharad Pawar, 
Rajesh Pilot, A.K. Antony and others. 
As the contest threatens to get acrimoni¬ 
ous — and indecisive because none of 
these three commands enough support 
— such Kesri loyalists as Tariq Anwar 
will say that the best way to avoid tear¬ 
ing the party apart would be for its very 
own chacha to do both jobs. Congress 
president and CPP leader. 

Once Kesri gets the job by posing as 


important points. The first was that 
even those who had left the Congress 
in protest against Narasimha Rao’s 
policies regarded Kesri as being 
acceptable enough for them to return. 

And the second of course, was that 
Narasimha Rao counted for less and 
less. 

Both were points that Kesri 
wanted made. No sooner had the 


Wi 







Madhavrao Scindia: Congress Is 
where the heart is 

an acceptable compromise candidate 
(which is exactly how he became party 
president), he will whip up anti-Deve 
Gowda sentiment in the Congress. 
Then, the party will wait for Deve 
Gowda to stumble as all Prime Ministers 
tend to do eight months to a year into 
their terms. 

When it has found a suitable pretext, 
it will swiftly withdraw support. 

Next, in the interest of protecting secu¬ 
larism (a formulation that Kesri has 
been using increasingly in recent 
weeks), the Congress will offer to lead 
an all-party government. The Tamil 
Maanila Congress (TMC) will probably 
join up, and so will sections of the 
United Front. The Left will have no 
option but to back this regime if it wants 
to keep the BJP out. 

If it is a Congress-led government, 
then the CPP leader is the obvious Prime 
Minister. In all probability, Kesri will 


ewe meeting ended than Tariq 
Anwar, political secretary to the 
Congress president, phoned Scindia 
and asked him to return. 
Appreciating that he was the first 
man to be c^Ied, Scindia agreed at 
once. 

The next day, he met Kesri and 
Anwar at the former’s residence at 
7.30 am and made iiclear that he was 
prepared to return with no 
pre-conditions except that those 
followers of his who had been 
victimised in Madhya Pradesh 
should be rehabilitated. 

The logical next step would be to 
invite the Tamil Maanila Congress 
(TMC) and the Tiwari Congress to 
rejoin the Congress. But there are 
problems. For one, Kesri hates Aijun 
Singh. And for another, such TMC 
members as P. Chidambaram are not 
keen on returning. 


declare that he wants a popular mandate, 
find a safe Lok Sabha seat and get him¬ 
self elected. 

And so at the age of 80, Sitaram Kesri 
will finally be Prime Minister of India. 

T his is the best-case scenario. But of 
course, much can go wrong. That 
Deve Gowda will fall seems somewhat 
inevitable. But even if a Congress 
government replaces him, there is no 
guarantee that Kesri will be Prime 
Minister. 

Many people believe that the party 
would gain immeasurably if Manmohan 
Singh got the job. His ascension would 
send the right signals to the world and 
would lead to an increase in confidence 
in the Indian economy. 

But there is a problem with Manmo- 
han’s candidacy. The Left is certain to 
oppose it. 

That leaves various other compromi¬ 
se candidates. Top of the heap is G. Ven¬ 
katas wamy who has the distinction of 
being a labour leader and a Harijan. Ano- | 
ther possibility is G.K. Moopanar. 

But whatever happens, two things are 
certain. One: chacha will ease Narasim¬ 
ha Rao out. And two: he will withdraw 
support to the Deve Gowda government. 

What happens next depends on fate. 
And who Imows, in the twilight of his. 
life, Sitaram Kesri may even get the ulti¬ 
mate prize of Indian politics. • 
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Is the honeymoon over? 


Sitaram Kesri talks tough to Deve Gowda. But will the Congress 
withdraw support to the UF government? 


T hat the Congress(I) cannot co¬ 
exist in a political relationship 
with another party unless it sha¬ 
res powerwith it should bcevi- 
dent to everyone who has studi¬ 
ed the Congress’ relations with Us allies 
in the last five or six yccirs. The Chandra 
Shckhar-Congress(l) alignment where 
the Congress supported Shekhar from 
the outside had ‘stability’ as its USP. 
The arrangement lasted four far from 
tranquil months. 

The current impasse in 
Uttar Pradesh is just 
replay of 1993 when the 
Congress( I) leadership in 
the state threw angry 
tantrums at the prospect 
of having to suppe^rt 
Mulayam Singh Yadav 
from the outside to keep 
the BJP at bay. 

Once could have been 
mistake, twice could 
have been a coincidence. 
ButtheCongress([)’s ina- 
bility to share responsibi- 
lity without wielding 
power has been demon- 
straled for a tliird time 
now, as party managers n 
predict a doomsday see- W 
nario for the Gowda- Hr 
Congress relationship. B 
Veteran party leader * 
from Bihar, Jagannath 
Mishra, has spell out the 
party’s fears in a letter to 
Sitaram Kesri. "We are 
fast reaching a situation , 
where the Congress will ^ 
become irrelevant and 1 > f . - ^ 

mfructuous," the letter ^ " 

says, objecting to the fact 
that the United Front is MSIII 

taking the credit for pro- ^ ^ 

grammes which are essen- MllllStl 
tially the Congress*. 

Mishra also says the nOTuCT 

UF is not deferential WlUlOII 
enough towards the Con¬ 
gress, without whose sup¬ 
port the government mmmmmmmmm 


would fall. "In Bihar, ministers from the 
UF announce railway lines, bridges and 
roads, hold their inauguration and come 
away. Congress MPs and leaders are not 
even invited to the function. We are sup¬ 
porting the government but the credit for 
development is taken entirely by the 
UF," he told Sunday. 

And recently, when Sitaram Kesri 
was told by the UF that it was because of 
the poor homework done by former fore¬ 
ign minister Pranab Mukherjee that 



Many senior Congressmen feel that Prime 
Minister Deve Gouda and his government are 
not deferential enough towards the Congress, 
without whose support the government would 

fell 


India lost the race for a non-pcrmanent 
seat on the UN Security Council, Kesri 
shot back: "If that is so, let them try say¬ 
ing that they could have arranged to hold 
the Jammu and Kashmir elections with¬ 
out the spadework done by the Con¬ 
gress. It was because of the Congress 
that Kashmir now has an elected 
government." 

C ongressmen list out failures of the 
government which they are being 
identified with: 


• The Congress sees Indi¬ 
a’s defeat in the Security 
Council as a failure of the 
government’s foreign 
policy. It believes that 
India showed its naivete 
in world affairs and mis¬ 
read the mood at the UN. 

• The Congress tried to 
bulldoze the United Front 
into supporting Mayawa¬ 
ti in UP. It reckoned with¬ 
out the stubbornness of 
Mulayam Singh Yadav. 
Congressmen say if Deve 
Gowda can’t even con¬ 
trol his own flock how 
can he dictate terms to a 
party supporting him 
from the outside? 

• The government’s atti¬ 
tude to the economy has 
come in for serious critic¬ 
ism by the Congress 
because the United Front 
is trying to float new cli¬ 
ches without trying to 
make the old solutions 
work. 

None of this means 
that the Congress is ready 
to withdraw support to 
the government immedia¬ 
tely: partymen say they 
will give the Gowda 
government lime till the 
next budget. However, 
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SaysPranab 
Mukherjee, 
former foreign 
minister, "The 
United Front is 
distributing 
non-existent 
resources. It 
should show some 
political 
determination" 


distanct between the government and its 
ally is growing A senior minister says 
the Congress’ palms will begin to itch 
badly by the \^91 budget and then the 
real trouble will start. 

L ike all relationships, money is at the 
root of the problems in this arrange¬ 
ment as well. The United Front says the 
coffers were cleaned out by the previous 
Congress government; the Congress 
says the United Front just doesn’t know 
how to manage the economy. 

'The United Front is distributing non¬ 
existent resources. It should show some 
political determination. I agree that we 
lacked this when we were in office. We 
were not able to push through austerity 
measures which we ourselves had 
drawn up. But running the economy is 
not about scoring points. We’re not a 
debating siKieiy. A government can’t 
satisfy people by expressing its opi¬ 
nions. It has to administer the economy 
— actually do the thing," former mini¬ 
ster for external affairs and deputy chair- 
I man of the Planning Commission Pra- 
nab Mukherjee said. 

However, finance minister P. Chi¬ 
dambaram is equally .scathing about the 
Congress’ criticism. "In Vijayawada, Dr 
Manmohan Singh said that the payment 
of bonus to government employees was 
evidence of the absence of a ‘firm hand’ 
on the economy. Maybe, Dr Singh did¬ 
n’t know that on the morning df 29 Oclo- 



ber, Sitaram Kesri rang up H.D. Deve 
Gt^wda and told him the government 
must pay bonus to these employees. So 
what is the Congress’ policy on 


bonus? More important, 
bonus which will mean a 
drain of Rs 220 crore on 
the economy?" 

He adds bitterly: "If 
the Congress had been 
more cooperative, we 
could have stood firm. 
Today, I have had to alloc¬ 
ate just Rs 200 crore to 
the t>lational Highway 
Authority to build roads 
all over the country. Just 
Rs 2(X) crore! And we’ve 
given away the same 
amount as bonus'" 

Similarly, on the 
defeat in the UN Security 
Council, Congressmen 
are unsparing. "If they 
had told us there was a 
chance of losing so badly, 
we might have advised 
the government not to 
contest the post. But all 
along they told us stories 
about how we would go on to win a 
seat on the Security Council. This defeat 
is a defeat for India," Jagannath Mishra 
said. 


SOME CONTENTIOUS ISSUES ■ \\ here the ( 


DEFEAT IN THE UN SECURTIY 
COUNCIL _ 

What Hm Coiigms says: The 

government went by the accolades 
from domestic media on the CTBT 
issue, and failed to read between the 
lines in the western media which has 
projected India as a spoiler. Says 
Pranab Mukherjee: "Privately traders 

I.K.eu|ral _ 




may come and tell you how much 
they admire you for doing a good job. 
This may even be mraic to your ears. 
Butt^^u base your foreign poitcy 

What tbs Uiiltsd Front says: The UF 

government has only lu^takenover. 
We did as much as we could. 8irt 
ultimately India IukI to p^ the price 
for offending the Wefit by refusing to 
sign hteCTiF. And taf ^ a 


no one has the right to complain now. 

THESTATEOFTHEBCONOIliY 

WksI Jte si|^ India has 

entered ^downward spiral. . 
industrial production is down, fiscal 
deHeit is up. inflation is up. There is 
: l^BOfnoneytogiveaww..yBt6w \ • 
: i^rnffleittisrmaspending^ree.: 
.'■TmigownM hra sakttl^Wii 
. fdvhbondstogQvafnmmiemf^^ 


I , ' ■ ■ f' .■'.w ' 
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COVER STORY 


On Uttar Pradesh, the friction bet¬ 
ween the Congress(I) and the United 
Front was at its height last week. With 
rumours that prospective CLP leader 
Pramod Tewari may be joining the BJP, 
taking away 22 MLAs with him, the 
Congress is both frustrated and angry 
with the United Front. 

But most Congressmen believe that 
they've been spared a fate worse than 
death. "I don't know what the party 
jvould have done if we’d been asked to 
support Mulayam Singh Yadav. In a 
way, things could not have been better in 
UP," says a Congressman from Uttar 
Prdaesh. 

Normally, if relations at the top arc 
good it is easier to make an alliance 
work. But Deve Gowda and Sitaram 
Kesri are too much like each other. 
"Both are home-spun, crude and tell 
each other to (heir faces what they think 
of the other. With Rao there was some 
semblance of sophistry, some element 
of respect. That is all gone now. So a 
showdown between the two leaders is 
•more possible now than ever before," 
says a UF minister. 

S o what are the prospects for the alli¬ 
ance? According to sources in the 


■ m V I 




sitaram Kesri: threatening to pull the plug on the UF 


United Front, the CPI and the CPl(M) 
want to dissociate themselves from the 
government now and the Congress bad¬ 
ly wants to join it. This is easier said than 
done because of existential problems — 



Mitayan 
Wkat tki UiRMl FrnI siyK The 

Congress sliould tM the last one to 
talk about fiscal prudence. Th^ 
weren’t even able to push through 
austerity maasures su w^ted tw tits 
Biju Patnaik CominittBe r^. Astitr, 
fiscal deficit, titeCongrassooultf 


flvajit)iiasktofflce.ttj«a.cir 
that We’Ve pitied ticldwifi.; 


UPASSBWBLY 

What the (tengmesmi: We tied up 
with KanshI Ram at some politicai 
cost to ourselves so that the BJP 
could be kept at bay. Now, because of 
the intransigence of Mulayam ^h 
Yadav, the BJP seems aH set to be 
sworn in. The United Front was 
supposed to persuade Mulayam 
Singh Yadav to let Mayawati becorm 
chief mhtister. Thw’ve so the 

onus of ushering in a BJP 
goyerhfflent lies with tin United Front. 

IVM tto INriM Prill mvkT^ 

Congress should m^ilve with the 
Illusion that Itls a player In UP. it is 
Mulavam Singh Yadav who.has kept 
the BjPout in UP. Iherefore, he must 
begiventiMillghttetiecidew - 

oti 

toWiiwISitiieBSPrs , ’ 


the Congress is in the Opposition in seve¬ 
ral stales where the UF is in power. 

On the whole, the UF however, will 
not be unhappy at that arrangement. 
With impending derecognition (the 
Election Commission has ruled that as 
the Samata Party, the Janata Parly and 
the CPI have got less than four per cent 
of the national votes in the last general 
election, they should be derecognised as 
national parties and call themselves 
state parties) the CPI at least is keen to 
get back the ground it has lost because of 
its as.socialion with the UF. 

United Front sources are cynical 
about the Congress’ criticism of the 
government. They say, if people know 
how keen Congress MPs were to join the 
government, Kesri’s thundered warn¬ 
ings that the Congress will pull the plug 
on the UF would sound hollow and 
hypocritical. 

"We’re putting up with all this. But 
H.D. Deve Gowda is clear in his mind. If 
Kesri wants to pull down the govern¬ 
ment, let him pull it down. How docs it 
matter? Finally, the election will have to 
be fought by all of us. And when the BJP 
conies to power, the Congress will be 
nowhere. It should understand that now 
at least it has a foot in the door," says a 
minister. 

But it is impossible to forecast what 
will happen. In Indian politics today, 
they do everything with mirrors. • 
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THE WRATH C 


Are nervous and angry politicians coming together to scuttle the 

courts ’ great cleansing drive ? , 


A t 8 pm, on 26 September, 
after three reminders from 
his private assistant, Prime 
Minister Dcve Gowda 
wound up a meeting with 
cabinet secretary T.S.R. Subramaniam 
and his own principal secretary Satish 
Chandran and left for the Krishna 
Menon Marg residence of the Chief 
Justice of India, A.M. Ahmadi, a short 
distance away. Three times they had fix¬ 
ed to meet and didn't, and Gowda was 
finally keeping his commitment the 
fourth time round. 

Within a week, all manner of interpre¬ 
tation was given to that meeting. And 43 
days on, the controversy has not quite 
died down. What did Deve Gowda dis¬ 
cuss with the Chief Justice? "Routine" 
matters, as the Prime Minister's Office 
(PMO) and his law minister Ramakant 
Khalap, made it out to be? Or—as C.R. 
Irani, the editor of The Statesman, in a 
long signed piece, contends — did 
Gowda work up' a scenario of supersed¬ 
ing Justice J.S. Verma, most identified 
in the Supreme Court today with trying 
to rid corruption in politics and 
government? 

Irani wrote on 4 October that the 
game plan seemed to be to have Ahmadi 
accept the chairmanship of the National 
Human Rights Commission, when the 
incumbent, former Chief Justice Ranga- 
nath Misra, retired on 15 October, and 


passing over number two Judge Kuldip 
Singh and number three judge Verma, 
give his job to Justice M.M. Punchhi. 

This cannot happen in normal course. 
Ahmadi retires on 25 March, 1997, and 
since Kuldip Singh retires before him, 
on 1 January, and Verma’s term carries 
on till 18 January, 1998, Verma would 
have to be Chief Justice after 
Ahmadi. Irani reveal¬ 
ed that if Ahmadi 
could be made to 
demit office before 
time, and a clause 
were introduced that a 
Chief Justice ought to 
have a minimum term 
of two years, then 
Verma would be 
bypassed and Justice 
Punchhi, number four- 
in seniority now, 
made Chief Justice. 

Irani said authorita¬ 
tively that that was the 
whole, point of the 
Prime Minister’s mee¬ 
ting with the Chief 
Justice, and that the 
government had "full 
faith" in the judiciary 
and would see to it 
that it was not under¬ 
mined but did not 
rebut the substance of 












THEJUDGES 


Irani’s charges. 

Soon after, the Prime Minister, too, 
made a statement. 'There is nothing unu¬ 
sual about my meeting with the Chief 
Justice and no unnecessary meaning 
should be read into it," he said, "...it was 
a routine meeting. Such meetings have 
taken place in the past also...during the 
meeting, there was absolutely no men¬ 
tion whatsoever of any matter 
pending in any court 
in the country or like¬ 
ly to come up on the 
judicial side." 

"I know my respon- 
sibility and am quite 
conscious of the pro- 
priety involved and 
would never venture 
to broach any 
which is sub judice or 
is likely to ari.se in any 
I B court," he went on. "I 

BmB also know that the 

Chief Justice of India 
i would not tolerate any 

such talk." Like 
Khalap, however, he 
^ would not say if there 


had been—or still existed—a move to 
supersede Justice Verma. 

But was there? 

I nquiries reveal that the idea of superse¬ 
ding J.S. Verma was floated by a for¬ 
mer Chief Justice who is close to Con¬ 
gress party bosses. The central 
aim was to somehow 
get Narasimha Rao 
off such cases as the St 
Kitts forgeries, the 
Jharkhand Mukti Mor- 
cha pay-offs and the 
Lakhubhai Pathak bri¬ 
bery scandal. 

But since Narasim¬ 
ha Rao is not a very 
saleable figure 
nowadays, the former 
judge played upon 
fears of politicians 
who were scared of a 
sort of "Judicial take¬ 
over" and angry with 
the courts, especially 
after S.N. Dhingra, 
the additional ses¬ 
sions judge, disallow¬ 
ed Kalpnath Rai, 
being tried inaTADA 
case, from attending 
Parliament and made j 
scathing statements I 
against politicians. ' 

Chandra Shekhar, for instance, was 
livid then, and spoke his mind in Parlia¬ 
ment {see box). Atal Behari Vajpayee 
was moved, saying in the House, "...the 
court should respect Parliament and all 


i 


Unhappiness against 
judicial activism cuts 
across party lines. It is 
rumoured that there 
was a plan to 
supersede Justice J.S. 
Verma, the 
symbol of judicial 
activism 


the three wings of democracy—legisla¬ 
ture, executive and judiciary — should 
have regard for each other." Even Som- 
nath Chattcijee was pressed to say that 
Justice Dhingra had gone "beyond his 
jurisdiction and has made blanket critic¬ 
ism of each and every MP and the institu¬ 
tion of Parliament. Nobody 
can condemn Parlia¬ 
ment as a whole and 
we have to give a 
dignified response." 

In this atmosphere 
of fear and anger, the 
former Chief Justice 
broached the subject 
of superseding Justice 
Verma, who has beco¬ 
me a symbol of judici¬ 
al activism, with seve¬ 
ral top politicians. 
One former Prime 
Minister was sup¬ 
portive. another was 
not keen even though 
he is soft on Narasim¬ 
ha Rao. Two Gover¬ 
nors and a Congress 
chief minister were 
enthusiastic. And in 
Devc Gowda’s 
government and par¬ 
ty, several of the top 
men made it known 
that they would go 
along. Indrajit Gupta and Chaturanan 
Mish^ were not consulted 
because they would 
never had agreed. 
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Politicfans againat JudieiBi activism 


a.V. NARASIMNA RAO; Leads the 
pack. After the CBI filed charge- 
sheets agiUQSt leading politicians in 
the Jain Havala case last year, he was 
wont to say, "The law will take its 
own course," to make out that he had 
no control over the events. Now, as 
be faces trial in the St Kitts scandal, 
the Jharkhand Mukti Morcha pay¬ 
offs and the Lakhubhai Pathalwcase, 
some of his men are making despera¬ 
te attempts to ease things up for him. 

The l2-October symposium on 
Judicial activism held at the Parlia- 
molt House Annexe at the behest of 
the Lok Sabha Speaker, P.A. Sang- 
ma, has such a badtground. Before it 
began, MPs from several political 
parties woe vety critical of die judici¬ 
ary. And at dw symposium itself, 
Sangma took a tough line. Rao’s men 
ate also Icying to do some judicM 
fixing,buttimeisrunningout. 

HA. DtVi OOWDA: His dissali^ 
faction widi the judiciary goes back' 
to last year, when the Supreme Court 
jailed J. Vasudevan, an upright, 
secretary-rank officer of Kaniafiybu 
in a ctmtempt petition. Gowda cried 
in the Assembly after having failed 
to meet the judge who had passed the 
sentence or to secure a presidential 
pardon; They sent an honest man to 
jail," h^said to MPs test mmith, "and 
Irealised drat the judiciary had to be 
shown its place." 

Gowete has also told fiiehds that 
he won’t have a former Prune bi¬ 
ster — meaning Naraandut Rao ■*— 
going to jail. TTiis is not just because 
Rao's survival means longevity for 
his government. "He thinks that if a 
head of government is imprisoned." 
said an MP, "it will taint die ptditical 
class forever and establish die snpie- 
macy of the judiciaryover h." 

Finally, Deve Gowda thinks that 
the courte are trying to take over the 
filiations of the executive and be is 
especiaUy cut up over attempts cd dm 
Pai^ Court to direct the 
"Gawate'* investigations gainst 
LalooPrasad Yadav. "Hedoesn’tper- 
ticuli^y cue if Laloo is indiettd," 
S(dd a senkuhuteattcraiinthecaihliiet 
Secretariat "BiM. he s^rs that he will 


Who is saving ivhat ; 

resist any utenqite foe courts to 
teeak the system." fo this, at least, he 
has ^ backiiig fl^foctu^auqmy, 

CHANMU fROOMIb The fotm^ 
Prime Minister has been upset wifo 
the judictesy since S.N. Dinngrai the 
additiODid sessions judge, made vid- 


ift favour dl die judiciuy in Parlia- 
^ tlnMiLl^lfoar 'aniarnttly called him 
19 in displeasure. "If Cbmdra Shek¬ 
har had been Prime Minister," said a 
lawyer close to Deve Gowda, cheeki¬ 
ly, "he would have superseded Justi¬ 
ce Vernia juu so as to shake up the 
judkaaiy." 

VA* IHIfKIA: Has been identified 
asooecd^Rao’s key aides who is ruim- 
ing. the battle against dm judiciary. 



Mm- 





NARASIMHARAO ■ H.D. DEVE GOWDA | V.C. SHUKLA 
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P.A. SANGMA I LALOO YADAV ICHANORA SHEKHARl MULAYAM SINGH 


ous remarks against potiddanai^Ie 
denying Kalpaaih Rai pennission to 
attend Parliament bi a rave iitow of 
aapet, he said, This Hoto should 
adjourn till we get an eitidanation 
fr^ the judge. The Spedeer must 
also consult tte Chis^ Justice of India 
beforectxiveiiii^ the Honse again."' 

T have neva walked out of foe 
House in my 24 yesn as a memher," 
he went on, "hut if the government 
does not take foe stand on dus, I will 
be forced to walk out* He dithi’t 
need m because, sOQit alter, foe ]>^ 
Court e)ql^{ 6 d pfoidqas of.. 
Juadco DMngra’i judgiteaent and. 
adnioMsitedhlni, BfoCbwdM 


Has been charge-sheeted by dm CBI 
for allegedly taking Havala mmmy 
and would not be unha^y if the judi¬ 
ciary is "tamed". Hasb^ remonstra¬ 
ting with Congress MPs: who ^ke 
in favour of judicial activism at the 
. syrnposUim^ 

■HAIAIf LALt He has emerged as a 
ihiriorpteyerintiyingtogetNarasim- 
haiteQ off the book. He has "friends" 
in foe Ughm judiciary and Congies- 
. soiep MQr ^ he has ix)t been in any 
iwry'k^activefoan foe judiciary. . 

RANtMAs Hmn. is nofoteig 
' (htettfo conn^tbe LofcSstett ^wa^ 

. ki^ ite^vet to asm 


A.'. r 
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!»» upset soiAe :} 

counsels. The Short agenda sems to 
be to protect the corrupt," said a top 
lawyer. 

At the syinposium, Sangtna did 
not ndnce words criticising the judici* 
acy. "lodges are but men ^ flesh and 
Mood,” he began. They have 
indeed, on occasions, tended to be 
ii»l>(K^ the media blitz, on 
n certain i8sues...thete has been a t«i* 
dency to lake recourse to totally avca- 
dable obiter eUcta. This trend certain¬ 
ly smacks of judicial populism." 
s Some senior pcikiciaos suggested 
to Sangma that he might have gone a 
bit too far sayingail toia, and Stmgma 
sq^Mownily conceded to them flwt he 
was "undo* pressure". The Speaker, 
himself, was unavailable for com¬ 
ment He has greater support, 
however, for holding the view flue 
the boundaries bmwMn dm jiidki^ 
aito the li^iriiafure^mM^ 
be more ckatiy laid out 

iifi uddt, the jttdiclmy bc^ afl# die 
two Paina ragb jud^ S.N; 
Jha and S J. Mukfaopadhyi^, trying 
dm "Oawala” case, dimc^ die CBl 
director, Jogitider .lSih|^ to stay 
away fitom tte iavestigmbn: He was 
asimd not to "meddle m any marmer 
. indiemvesdgadon.ofdibamraaibiis- 
bftfidfycdSQ&**. 

Siij^hfaidnacc^ 

UX Bisvma iMADdiig Yileiv 
as a ''coospiraior*' lA "^lAettar^/A 
witeted-down feport w^as placed 
b^toft the Gdvit liuitfStelt whieh 
i«}ectc4TheC>iitm 
. tkm agdiut tto Ifigh Cb^ 
the Slipipeme Couit diat wiaheaiddb 
31 Oci6ber by a d«ee-ju4ge Bench 
heckled by Jmice Vm 

Bbwas* report 

warned Singli (hat it would aondSow 
the probe to i»id op as a''iham exerd 


IMiUW^ 

is fio tea^ focUrn 

*. fb0ih^ 



dm ■ 




It is not clear what Deve Gowda’s 
position was. There is no paper trail as 
such. It is known that he has b^n unhap¬ 
py with the judiciary since Justice K. 
Ramaswamy sent a Karnataka IAS offi¬ 
cer, J. Vasudevan, to jail last year {see 
box). Gowda was the chief minister of 
Karnataka then. George Fernandes told 
Sunday that he knows Deve Gowda 
wept before a Supreme Court judge. 

He even wrote to the then home mini¬ 
ster, S.B. Chavan, for a presidential par¬ 
don for Vasudevan and Narasimha Rao, 
then Prime Minister, asked his law mini¬ 
ster, H.R. Bharadwaj, to help out. Bha- 


MP. So when an idea was floated u 
supersede Justice Verma and thereb; 
slow down the activism of courts, i 
couldn’t have been unwelcome. Bu 
supersession itself, he knew, was no 
going to be simple. 

N.K.P. Salve said last week that a con 
stitutional amendment would be requir 
ed to make a two-year term for a Chie 
Justice compulsory. "This will requin 
two-thirds support in Parliament," he 
said. "Docs Deve Gowda have that kinc 
of support? Won’t the Left and the Bha 
ratiya Janata Party oppose it?" 

If it comes to that, yes. "We will noi 




Did Deve Gowda (right) meet Chief 
Justice Ahmadi to plan the 
supersession of Justice Verma? Deve 
Gowda has denied any such thing but 
the controversy persists 


radwaj says now that he told Rao that he 
could do little because it was a contempt 
case and that if a pardon was given now, 
judges would stop writing orders in futu¬ 
re in protest. Gowda apparently went up 
to the President, and wept again before 
him. "But the President remained 
unmoved," revealed a senior bureaucrat 
in the PMO. Gowda returned embittered. 

M Ps who have spoken to Gowda at 
length say that he carried that 
grouse against the judiciary when he 
became Prime Minister. "He would get 
very emotional on the subject," said an 


allow it," L.K. Advani told Sunday. 
Even Rajesh Pilot made brave to say last 
week that he would resist it. But unhappi¬ 
ness against judicial activism cuts 
across party lines. "Barring the top two, 
nearly everyone in the BJP is against the 
activism of courts," said a top BJP 
lawyer. "If they just go ahead and decide 
to supersede without qualifications, 
then I cannot say," conced^ Salve. 

But after the Supreme Court’s nine- 
judges judgement of 1993, even that can¬ 
not happen without the concurrence of 
the Chief Justice. And there is nothing at 
all to suggest that Justice Ahmadi will 
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LENDING RESPECTABILITY 


Justice Venkatachaliah’s guidelines helped insulate the judiciary 
against political interference 


W hen M.N. Venkatjchaliah retir¬ 
ed as the Chief Justice of India 
two years ago, walked out of the 
Supreme Court, packed his bags and 
moved into his modest little house in 
Bangalore, many assumed that a dis¬ 
tinguished career had come to an 
end. As it turned out, it didn’t. 

True, Justice Vcnkatacitaliah, 
who is considered by many as one of 
the ftnest Chief Ju.stices the country 
has ever seen, no longer hands down 
Judgements. But one of the guideli¬ 
nes he set decides who gets to sit in 
the judges’ and, for that matter, even 
the Chief Justice’s chair. 

In a couple of months, that legacy 
is expected to be put to the test when 
the current Chief Justice, A.M. 
Ahmadi, retires. The question is: 
who will be chosen as Ahmadi’s suc¬ 
cessor? That the question is being rai¬ 
sed at all reflects not only on today’s 
scam-ridden politics but also on the 
increasing activism on the part of the 
judiciary. 

One of Justice Venkatachaliah’s 
path-breaking rulings concerned the 
process of selecting judges. Till 
1980, when the S.P, Gupta case came 
up, the executive had primacy in the 
matter, and die scope for political 
interference this system allowed was 
not difficult to perceive. 

However, Justice Veidcatachaliah 
changed the rules. He not only held 
that the process should be reviewed 
but that the choice should be an insti¬ 
tutional rather than a political or indi¬ 
vidual decision. 



Under the guidelines he set, senior 
lity gets importwee in die appoird- 
ment of the Chief Justice, and the 
selection of judges for all Ae courts 
in the count^ is based on the infor¬ 
med, veriBed and backed-up deci¬ 
sions of the Chief Justice or India. 
This leaves litde space fw govern¬ 
mental involvement. 



Justice 

Venkatachaliah 
is credited for 
the 

respectability 
the judiciary 
presently enjoys. 
That is not only 
because of his 
high personal 
integrity but also 
for the decisions 
he took 


Now, if Justice VenkatachaUah's 
nites are adhered to, Justice J.S. 
Venna should be next Chief Justi* 
ce of India. But given the fact that 
Justice Verma has rocked the politi¬ 
cal system by instituting an inquiry 
into the Havala scam, there is specula¬ 
tion now dboixi the possibility of his 
being appointed to that post. 


approve any supersession. If anything, 
the meeting with Devc Gowda has caus¬ 
ed him enonnous embarrasstnent. The 
Supreme Court Bar Association look a 
vote on a resolution that "...in all fairness 
the Chief Justice of India should have 
avoided this meeting, keeping in view 
the hid^t tradition of this august insti¬ 
tution. If it had been passed — as some 
say it was, and others say it was not — 
then he would have had to resign. 


S o, with all these stumbling blocks, 
how real was the move to oust Justi¬ 
ce Verma? And, was it really a move or 
in the nature of a threat? It seems more 
likely the latter. And the threat remains. 

The government has foreclosed the 
NHRC option for Justice Ahmadi, of 
course: former Chief Justice M.N. Ven¬ 
katachaliah is to be its next chairman. 
But the manner of announcement of his 
name is suspicious. It was made the 


same day that the SCBA vote against 
Ahmadi was due. The next day. Justice 
Venkatachaliah said to reporters that he 
had not been officially asked to take 
over. Last week, he told Sunday that he 
still hadn’t been asked officially. Why 
not? 

Then, there is still no denial that super- 
session plans were afoot. Irani said in his 
column that a statement that Justice 
Verma would be the next Chief Justice 
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But Justice Vcnkatachaliah is not 
particularly worried. ’’The decision 
put the responsibility for the sclec- 
Uon of judges* good or bad, on the 
judiciafy," says Vcnkatachaliah. 
’’Happily, not only have the choices 
been good so far, but there has been 
no violation of the guidelines in the 
recent past.” 

He has reasons to be optimistic. 
After all, he is the one who is credited 
for the respectability the judiciaiy 
presently enjoys. That ik not only 
because of his high personal integrity 
but also for the decisions be took. 

For instance, when the Havala 
scam first came before the Supreme 
Court in 1993, Justice Venkatachali- 
ah ordered that a writ petitimi 
’’should confine itself to judicial 
review of prosecutorial inaction”. 
Today, when Justice Vemia raps the 
CBI, it is because of the direction 
Justice Vcnkatachaliah gave the 
inquiry. 

Justice Vcnkatachaliah, however, 
is surprisingly reticent about the path 
of activism that the judiciary is 
taking. Though he seldom speaks to 
the press about it, he expressed reser¬ 
vations in a speech made last year at 
the International Bar Association in 
Bombay, Cautioning the judiciary 
against taking on the role of the exe¬ 
cutive, he said that the four pillars of 
democracy should grow together, 

"Can judicial wisdom really be the 
panacea for everything?” he wonders 
when asked about judicial activism, 
and adds, "Instead of being suspici¬ 
ous or uncharitable about eve¬ 
rything, I would prefer some amount 
of honest gullibility. If anything 
pens in the judiciary, I would like to 
assume that they were because of 
bona fide reasons." 

QaurtLmOiMh/BMngtaan 


would quell all fears. It has not come. 
Last week, a senior official in the PMO 
said tantalisingly, "We will see in March 
when Justice Ahmadi’s term expires." 
So the threat remains. 

Lawyers from lower courts reckon 
that the threat might have already had. 
effect on the higher judiciary. This is an 
unfair assessment but the charges per¬ 
sist. "The Supreme Court judgement 
exempting Narasimha Rao from perso¬ 


nal appearance was unexpected," said 
Ashok Arora, counsel for Chandra 
Swami. Exception has also been taken 
to the judgement transferring the Lakhu- 
bhai Pathak case from Prcm Kumar to 
Ajit Bharihoke. "It was a bad order," 
says Prashant Bhushan. 

The order changing the venue of all tri¬ 
als concerning Narasimha Rao to 
Vigyan Bhavan on security grounds has 
also been criticised. "I took Indira Gan¬ 
dhi to Tis Hazari myself," says a former 
Congress minister. "And only this year, 
Narasimha Rao filed his nomination 
papers in a lower court in Delhi." 


Even the Supreme Court order reinter¬ 
preting Section 438 of the Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure Code in the St Kitts case has 
drawn flak. A crucial paragraph says, 
"...anticipatory bail will ensue till the 
regular court decides the que.stion of 
grant of bail and for a week thereafter so 
that if the regular courts refuse bail, the 
accused persons can, if so advised, 
move the higher court." Chief Justice 
Ahmadi and Justice Verma passed this 
order at a sudden sitting in Justice 
Ahmadi’s residence and lawyers say 
that the order is bizarre. 


Last week, however, hearing the Cen¬ 
tre’s petition against the Patna High 
Court order removing the CBI director, 
Joginder Singh, from the "Gawala" 
investigation against Laloo Prasad 
Yadav, Justice Verma was his usually 
tough—and sober—self. While retain¬ 
ing Singh in the probe, he noted that an 
earlier CBI report critical of Laloo 
Yadav had been "scuttled". He made it 
clear that this would not be tolerated. 

And just before Deve Gowda left for 
Harare, last week, he met the president 
of the SCBA, R.K. Jain, and his lawyer 
friend of ten years standing, Zille Singh 


Chauhan, at his office. "We told him that 
supersession was unacceptable to the 
bar and he listened to us," said Chauhan 
of their meeting. "He said that there will 
be no such move now." It was the final 
confirmation. 

And yet, there is time still till March 
to take E)eve Gowda for his word. 
Except that there is a bigger question 
mark about his own political survival till 
then. • 

/V. V. BubmmnImi/MmwIMM 
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The idea of superseding Justice Verma 
was aimed at getting: Narasimha Rao 
off such cases as the St Kitts forgeries, 
the JMM pay-offs and the Lakhubhai 
Pathak cheating scandal 
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MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 


Cabinet ifliniites 


The UF government at work 

‘ The top-secret 
recommemlatums 
jHD of the Pay Cornmis- 
sion have been fil- 
ched and photo- 
copied, and are in 
such wide circula- 
M tion tiuit they are 
- imiiP \ being used by ^ 

j -* halwais to wrap up ( 

samosas and aloo-tikias. Mani-Talk has ^ 
secured Jrom the same rehriwallah a Yt 
fragment from the verbatim record of a 
recent Cabinet meeting, reproduced 
below: 

CABINET SECRCTARIAT 

Minutes of the meeting held on*** (date 
is stained/illegible) 


Present: 

Prime Minister (Shri Deve Gowda) 
Fofe|gniiilnM0r(Shri l.K. Gujral) 
HomemInMer (Shri Indrajit Gupta) 
Defence minister (Shri Mulayam Singh 
Yadav) 

Finance minister (Shri P. Chidambaram) 

Railway mInMer (Shri Ram Vilas 
Paswan) 

Human resource devel o pment minister 

(Shri S.R. Bommai) 

Inform a tion ndnlstor (Shri C.M. Ibrahim) 
Commerce minister (Shri B.B. Ramaiah) 
Communications minister (Shri Beni Pra> 
sad Verma) 

Industiy mlnisler(Shri Murasoli Maran) 
HoaHli minister (Shri Saleem Shervani) 
Welfare minister (Shri B.S. Ramoowalia) 


(The Prime Minister entered, yawned, 
called the meeting to order, and gently 
dozedqff.) 

FInanco m Ms Ien Sir, I wish to bring to 
your attention, as a matter of the utmost 
urgency, that the settlement made with¬ 
out Cabinet authorisation by the commu¬ 
nications minister... • 

D e f e nc e mMsIen Yeh kya bak raha hai ? 
CDimiHinlcaHont mMetan Mulayamji, 
mi{jhe bachao, yeh mera khandan kar 
raha hail 


.)<j 





Defence minister Kiska maa ke bachche 
ko mere aadmi ko khandan kame ka 
adhikar hai? Dikhaun ga (expletive 
deleted) ko! 

Finance mMsten Prime Minister. Sir, 
this is intolerable. I am trying to raise a 
matter of national importance and these 
people are interrupting in the national 
language. Will you restore order. Prime 
Minister, Sir? 

Prime Minister. Zzzzz... 

Welfars mlnlsten Dassoji, dasso. Ki pha- 
rakpainda? 

Inforamtion mMsten Don't mind, finan¬ 
ce ministerji. I am here to translate. 
Finance mhilsten What are they saying? 

Infonn a tion mMsten Let it go, jL Just 
continue. 

Finance mMsten Sir, after the settlement 
without reference to me of the bonus 
issue by the railway minister... 


Railway ministeg Mera naam liya? 
Infomurtfon mlnlsten Naam nahin, sirf 
aapka takhallus. 

Finance mlnlsten As it is the World 
Bank, the IMF, etc., are jumping on me 
for the budget deficit. And first the rail¬ 
way minister promises crores to his 
railwaymen... 

Railway mlnlsten My money. How you 
come into it? Railway budget, my 
budget. Deficit budget, your budget. 1 
no ask you about deficit. Why you ask 
me about bonus? 

Finance mlnlsten Mr Prime Minister, 
Sir, you must explain to our collea¬ 
gues... Sir, Sir... 

Prime MInMen Zzzzz... 

Infonnation mlnlsten Bissibelihulla! 

Prime Mlnlsten What! Dinner time 
already? 

Infonnation mMsten No, Sir, finance 
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minister saying something important. 
Industry mliilster (sotto voce to commerce 
minister): That’s how this chap Ibrahim 
gets close to PM. Always whispering his- 
sibelihulla, and PM thinks he’s back in 
Hassan and wakes up. 

Commerce minister (sotto voce to industry 
minister): Next time. I’ll whisper ‘ Almat- 
ti’. That’ll really wake the old sod up! 
Industry mhilsler (sotto. voce to commerce 
• minister): And, I’ll shout ‘Cauvery — 
he’ll never sleep again! 

Finance mlnisten If the commerce mini¬ 
ster and industry minister have quite fini¬ 
shed their private conference, perhaps 
we could return to matters of rather grea¬ 
ter national import? 

Comm er ce mIntsteR How can you talk of 
import? I am the imporlNexporl minister. 
Industry minMeR Arrogant so-and-so. 
Should have finished you off in the JPC. 


ILLUSTRATION ANUP RAY 

Fairgrowthwallah... 

Prime MlnIsleR Order, order. Finance 
minister, please continue. I am only clos¬ 
ing my eyes to concentrate better. 
Finance.minlften The fiscal deficit, the 
revenue deficit, the budget deficit... 
Nome mlnisteR Yes, |ind the secular defi¬ 
cit too. Let’s talk about Mayawati. You 
go talk your deficit to your Harvard 
friends in Wall Street! The real issue, Mr 
Prime Minister, is UP. If we don’t .solve 
UP, we won’t be here to sort out the fin¬ 
ance minister’s deficit. 

Finance mlnisteR Not my deficit. This 
Cabinet’s deficit in letting railways and 
communications... 

Home ipbiMeR Yes, and the Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s deficit in sending Bhandari to 
Lucknow without letting me know. 
What do we do about UP? 

Prime Mintoten All is in the hands of 


God. When Narasimha Raoji was Con¬ 
gress president, I at least understood 
what he was saying. Now, Kesriji comes 
and talks to our steering committee in 
Hindi; and before Ibrahim can even start 
saying bissibelihulla, he’s gone. You 
tell me what to do. 

Home minMeR How can I tell you what 
to do? Our party line is that we must 
steadfastly oppose anything Bhandari 
recommends. Our UF line is that we 
must steadfastly support anything Bhan¬ 
dari recommends. The home ministry’s 
line is that Bhandari recommends 
nothing. Instead, Bhandari is asking us 
to recommend who has the majority to 
form the government. And Stalin is 
dead, so 1 don’t know what to think. 
HeaMi minisleR That reminds me of a 
sher... 

Prlino Mlnisten Why is the health mini¬ 
ster suddenly talking about tigers? 
Industry mliiisten There is no deficit in 
our relations with the Sri Lankan 
Tigers... 

Foreign mlnisten Gentlemen, gentlemen, 
not sher as in tigers, but sher as in poetry. 
Prime MInMen Bommai, why did the 
Hindi teacher you sent me not teach me 
this? 

HRD mlnMen Another Hegde plot. Sir. 
He recommended the Hindi teacher. 
Prime MlnMen How often must 1 tell you 
not to take that devil’s name in Cabinet? 
Foreign mlnliten In any case, it is not 
Hindi. Sher is Urdu for poetry. 

Prime Mlnisten How do you know? 
Foreign mlnisten 1, chairman, Urdu 
Committee. 

Prime Mlnisten I thought he foreign 
minister. 

Information mlnisten Now, he foreign 
minister; then, he chairman, Urdu 
Committee. 

Prime Mlnisten When? 

Welfare ministen Ho, ji, when Hegde 
chief minister. 

Prime HMnlsten One more time you take 
Hegde’s name, you resign—orT resign. 
Home mlnisten Won’t be necessary. 
We’ll all be moving out soon. 

Finance minister (bursting into tears): 
And me? 

Home mMsten The IB chaps tell me, 
Manmohan’ll be back soon — and I can 
go back to opposing liberalisation — 
and you... 

(The rest of the extract is too smudged 
with chutney droppings, tomato sauce 
stains, and the best Bengali Market asli 
ghee to be deciphered any further.) • 
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HEALTH 


Way to dusty death 


Tuberculosis is rampant among the powerloom labourers ofBurhanpur 


F br ten-year-old I-alima, childhood 
is one endless series of ailnicnis 
and privalion. Boni ink) poverty, 
and infected with tuberculosis, she is for¬ 
ced to work long hours on the 
powerlooms owned by her family. But 
then, she isn’t the only child working on 
the looms Her siblings too, perhaps also 
infected with the disease, have to work 
to supplement the family income. 

Thirty-seven-year-old Mohammad 
Akhtar has a joint family of about 22 
members and owns about a dozen looms 
that function close to 18 hours a day. 
Akhtar has been suf- 
fering from tuberculosis 
for the last 15 years. Yet, 
the whole nimily lives 
under the same shed, slee- 
ping and dining amidst 
the clatter of the looms. 

This is the story of 
almost every family of BHIIMilll 
kx)m labciurers in 
Burhanpur, known as the 
Manchester of Madhya 
Pradesh. Where, in the 
almost lOO-ycar-old 
multi-million rupee 
pc)werloom industry ^ 
dominated by Marwari •> 

master-weavers who pro- HUf, m 
vide jobs to labourers by 
providing them with 
yam, approximately 
40-50,600 looms produ- 
ce more than IS lakh 
bales of cheap cotton 

cloth per day. But the real 
tragedy is that there’s not one but many 
Fatimas working on the warp and wtwf 
of these powerlooms. And that Moham¬ 
mad Akhtar is only one of those thou¬ 
sands of anonymous, under-nourished 
and illiterate labourers, who work, liv¬ 
ing under pathetic conditions. But much 
more than the squalor, it’s rampant tuber¬ 
culosis that is cause for concern: 
because the percentage of this highly 
infectious disease in Burhanpur—caus¬ 
ed by the cotton dust inhaled by the 
labourers —is the highest in India. 

Aggravating the problem further is 
the total lack of health awareness among 
the labourers, most of whom are 


Muslims. And even if some of them own 
pt^wcilooms themselves — sometimes 
as many as two dozen — the condition 
of these )ob weavers, as they are called, 
is perhaps, only marginally better than 
the average labourer. For except the 
master-weavers, the plight of the other 
two classes is pathetic, exposed as they 
arc to the debilitating cotton dust. 

To what extent the disease has per¬ 
meated the labour populace of Burhan¬ 
pur is evident from a survey conducted 
three years ago. Of the I(),0(X) people in 
five localities where powerlexims are 


% 



Concerned about the 
condition of the child 
labourers in the loom 
industiy, a team from the 
State Human Rights 
Commission visited 
Burhanpur. The 
commission asked the 
government to set up a TB 
hospital in the town 


located, symptoms of the disease were 
found in 1.400. Moreover, of the 16,000 
registered tuberculosis patients in 
Burhanpur. nearly all ofjthem arc involv¬ 
ed in the powerloom business. Disturb¬ 
ing statistics, by any standards. 

Says Dr Harsh Kumar Venna, district 
TB officer, who looks after the 16-bed 
tuberculosis ward in the Nehru Hospital, 
"The situation here is alarming." Accord¬ 
ing to him, the incidence of the disease 
in Burhanpur was .52 per cent, four 
times that of the national figure of ,13 
per cent. Another finding of the survey 
was the high sputum posi- 
tivity among the labou- 
rers in the loom industiy. 
This was 1.4 per cent 
Burhanpur while the all- 
India figure was only .4 
percent. 

jjHjHH The labourers suffer 
from both types of tuber- 
culosis; pulmonary, 
the lungs arc infec- 

ted, and exlra- 

pulmonary, when parts of 
the body other than the 
iff lungs are affected. 

^ But what is even more 
disturbing in the light of 
1^ j the circumstances is the 

I high density of popula- 

I tion of Burhanpur. For 

I , f j then, the chances of the 

I ,' disease spreading are 

^ higher. Especially with 

^ so many child workers 

being constantly « exposed 
to the very fine particles of cotton dust 
that come out when die yams strike 
against each other while being woven. 

Concerned about the condition of the 
child labourers in the industry, a team 
from the State Human Rights Commis-' 
sion visited Burhanpur. According to 
sources, the commission has asked the 
state government to set up a tuberculosis 
hospital in the town. But till then, the 
child labourers of Burhanpur will conti¬ 
nue to be exposed to the disease-causing 
dust. And the likes of Fatima will go on 
weaving coarse cotton and not the 
dreams of their youth. • 

Om9hd0mp $nm»m/BurtuMpur 
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British 

universities are 
attracting 
Indian students 
like never 
before 




F l^r 24-year-oId Mina Dhall» it 
seemed like a dark alley. For 
years she had dreamt of 
"going to Britain for an 
MBA". But after a B.Com 
(Hons) from Delhi University with dis¬ 
tinction in 1994, she didn’t know what 
to do next. There was no one to guide her 
about applying to a good English insti¬ 
tute for a management course. 

"All I did for months," recounts 


nglish summer 


Dhall, "was to get vague advice from 
people and shuttle from one agent to the 
other, none of whom could offer useful 
information." Then, the British educa¬ 
tion fair happened. Representatives of 
the top universities from UK came all 
the way to India, to recruit Indian stu¬ 
dents. This was last November, in Delhi. 

Dhall, who had dropped in just for the 
heck of it, was pleasantly surprised. Not 
only was Dhall able to collect relevant 


information from the various universi¬ 
ties, but also select the college she want¬ 
ed to enrol in. 

Today, she squats on the emerald turf 
of the University of Wales at Cardiff and 
throws her head back to laugh at the con¬ 
fusion she had to face — well, she can 
afford to. For, she will be returning to 
India armed with a degree, to say noth¬ 
ing of the plum job offers from renown¬ 
ed companies. 
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EDUCATION 



For years now, thousands of young 
Indians like Dhall, keen to study in UK 
have needed both pounds ami pedigree 
to get into prestigious institutes. And 
even with money, their knowledge was 
limited to colleges in London. Oxford, 
Cambridge, the Imperial and the Lon¬ 
don School of Economics were usually 
the quartet they'd heard about. 

N ot any more. Post-liberalisation 
India is an attractive market for col¬ 
leges in Britain. Several famous insti¬ 
tutes from UK, like the London College 
of Fashion, Kent Institute of Art and 
IX'sign, t-ceds University, University of 
Wales and Bellerbys College are woo¬ 
ing Indian students like never before. 
The accent is not just on 
the traditional tripos from 
Oxford Both Indian stu¬ 
dents and British colleges 
are ltx)king beyond. (See 
box) 

; "India is a major area 
of fiKus for us," says 
Lawrence Denholm, Prin¬ 
cipal. Bellerbys College, 

Brighton. "It has a large 
English-speaking popula¬ 
tion, the students have a 
high IQ and there is a cul¬ 
tural affinity between the 
two countries." The colle¬ 
ge, founded in 1959, 
offers over 200 under¬ 
graduates and post¬ 
graduate subjects for 
study to Indian students. 


It has 30 Indian students on its 
rolls and expects the number to triple by 
the next academic session. 

Similarly, the London College of 
Fashion, which has strong links with 
National Institute of Fashion Technolo¬ 
gy (NIFT) in India, had over 20 Indian 
students, in a batch of 2Q0 in the last ses¬ 
sion. Says Roy Peach, Dean of Fashion 
Design and Technology at the college, 
"India's exposure to the world and also 
the fact that the Indian designers are com¬ 
ing into their own probably brings 
young people to our college." 

The college, which is rated as one of 
the best fashion institutes in the West, 
also has a regular faculty-exchange pro¬ 
gramme with NIFF. In fact several Indi¬ 


an designers have been invited in the rec¬ 
ent past to the institute for lectures. Jat- 
tin Kochchar and Ritu Kumar were invit¬ 
ed last year. 

A part from the increased visibility of 
India on the global scene, there has 
also been a drastic cut in government 
funds to the British universities. This 
has forced them to look outwards for sus¬ 
tenance. India, with its large English- 
speaking population, its accent on libe¬ 
ralisation, and hence the need to develop 
a stronger presence in the global corpora¬ 
te environment, fits in well with the Bri¬ 
tish scheme of things. 

Of course, along with all this comes 
increased competition from the 
Australian and American 
universities. Admits Ken 
Woolmer, director of 
Leeds University’s reput¬ 
ed Business School, "Glo¬ 
bal competition has only 
helped us make our cour¬ 
ses trim, intensive and 
more attractive to 
Indians." 

So much so that most 
of the post-graduate cour¬ 
ses in Britain, including 
management courses, 
have a year’s duration. 
As David S. Wright of 
the Southampton Insti¬ 
tute puts it, "There is no 
need for the Indians to 
study abroad longer than 
they have to." 


m. 
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Indian 

students can 
now avail of a 
100 awards 
for 

postgraduate 
studies in UK 
in the fields of 
journalism, 
law and 
management 
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Ahitealliiwwiwiiiiii 

The universitiest ofLeei^ arid Wales are great 
fiiwuHtesyifithjfmlkik$tii^ 

T heUn^vetsit 

^votuWs with Indians.' 
inshtutes are steadliyhA dw 
Poondedin 1904 . the Univtmiiy of Leeds 
l^postgradtiate progreminea in sutjeoB tu diverse as 
nvuinestiKhes. 


Ire of Indian students Igmq 10 do ibdirMJi^ 

Pbd. 

' lnfaH.suchisiiietnHire^ge o ejraierfhyIii<^ 
at Ite indvetsity diat recen^ jone of ilBooin|iuier 
reienoestiideots.Stephanie.^herfinai]^ ^ 
'piOjeet with optical character leeognitm 
sy^mhi hand-vmtten HhkB. HVhra oomptetedii: ' 
this innovative system can be used to aid the 





: ^fjervices as well as help iiansto 
: Iroimonelii^ 

1Located on a beautifiil and sprawling campus, 

^ Auclents on its rolls.^xpea the 
fQl^ np manifoU over the next year^^ 

Tith We^ake> bead of 

The 25^year<old Cardiff biitsiiia^ ^hod, rankh^ 
country, is paiticuiariy attf^W.roihe student 

from ^countrie$» offeritig a jhoA of adderg^tadiiiitte imd postgraduatedegfeei^ 
in disciplines ranging from et\gii|i;«ring to ain a^ 


But despite the short duration of the 
courses, the fee is still very high. In fact, 
most postgraduate courses at British 
universities cost a minor fortune: not 
less than 10,000 pounds. Of this 6000 
pounds goes; towards tuition fees and 
4000 for living and boarding expenses. 

But then, it is a price many ambitious 
rich kids are willing to pay. For the sim¬ 
ple reason that it ensures them a ticket to 
the global corporate circuit. 

But does the price necessarily guaran¬ 
tee superior education? Most Indian stu¬ 
dents feel that it is basically the interac¬ 
tive approach to academics which 
makes the crucial difference between 
monotonous pedagogy and an interest¬ 
ing lecture. "In India, you needn’t open 
your mouth in a classroom," says 
Satyendra Singh, an M.Phil. student at 
the Southampton Institute which has 
several Indians on its research program¬ 
mes. "But you can’t get away with that 
here. You will be cajoled, instigated and 
provoked till you contribute your bit to 
discussions." 

Similarly, students at Kent Institute 
of Art and Design, whose fashion course 
attracts a lot of Asians, feel that the exten¬ 
sive, wcll-fleshed out course coupled 
with the kind of exposure the college 
offers is a good bargain. The institute, 
now ranking among the ten best fashion 
schools in England, regularly arranges 
for its students to work with top profes¬ 
sionals in the fashion industry in Paris, 
Milan and New York. It also organises 
fashion shows in conjunction with other 
reputed institutes to give its students a 
practical know-how about choreogra¬ 
phy, trends and the market. 

According to Christina Laukkanen, 
course leader for the fashion programme 
who worked with such celebrated names 
as Giorgio Armani and Stephane Bella¬ 
my, the institute tries to keep its students 


on the ball. "Fashion is such a dynamic 
field. So our idea is not only to teach 
theory," says Laukkannen, "but to let the 
students have a first-hand feel of the 
industry, fhis is very useful when you 
enter the market to sell." 

The same goes for professions pre¬ 
viously considered esoteric, like travel 
and tourism, or hotel management. 


Clearly, it is a situation which suits 
both parties. If the Brits have a vested 
interest in the Indian market, Che Indians 
with their penchant for all things fore¬ 
ign, ever-increasing educational aspira¬ 
tions and cash to match arc only loo will¬ 
ing to be seduced. • 
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CM A’s London exhibition offers a guided tour through India's 

evolving art forms 


'Fhe exhibiiioii 
secs Indian art as 
A conliniious 
[)r()ccss — 
Irviiiii lo analyse 
die reasons 
behind slyiisiie 
ehanuesin a 
hisiorieal 
perspeeti\e 



Untitled: Ram Singh Urvedi 


S uddenly, art connoisseurs 
in England seem to have 
rediscovered Indian art. 
Paintings in water colour 
and mixed media by Indian 
artists are on show almost all the year 
round. The recent av^ctions of contempo¬ 
rary Indian art at the Sotheby's and 
Christie’s—the latter shattered all previ¬ 
ous records, netting a total of 1,389,650 
Pounds in terms of sales — clearly 
shows that Indian art has arrived in 
England. But then, what is the Calcutta- 
based Centre of International Modem 
Art (CIMA) doing in London, mounting 
a massive show featuring over 180 paint¬ 
ings by 33 contemporary Indian artists? 
Isn't this going to be too much of a good 
thing'^ 

Not quite. For CIMA’s 
exhibition at Whiteley’s 
Art Gallery in London 
(from 29 October to 15 
November) is the first 
non-govemrnental effort 
to present a comprehen¬ 
sive picture of the Indian 
visual arts abroad. The 
English aesthete has seen 
ancient Indian art in the 
museums and is familiar 
with the names of Hus¬ 
sain and Bikash Bhat- 
tachaijee, but cannot 
quite see the connection 
between the two. CIMA 
has tried to present Indian 
art as a continuous process — 
bridging the gap between tr^ition and 
modernity, marking the generical transi¬ 
tions and analysing the reasons behind 
them in a historical perspective. 


There are exhibits from the classical 
period (mostly reproduced in photo¬ 
graphs) down to the Bengal Revivalist 
School as there are abstract paintings 
and those that manifest a fusion of the 


Eastern and Western traditions. Besi¬ 
des, there is a vast range of folk and tri¬ 
bal art. 

The exhibition — which was an inst¬ 
ant hit among the 600 distinguished 
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Londoners who attended the launch—has been 
eponymously called Chamatkara (the wonderful). The focus 
is on ‘Myth and Magic in Indian Art’. Chamatkara, is the 
"metaphor inspiring the classical, folk, tribal and urban 
thoughts tlu^ough music, dance and visual expressions." The 
concejpt arises from the nine universal sentiments, termed 
Rasas in ancient Hindu texts, which govern Indian aesthetics 
and ultimately takes the enjoyment of art forms to the realm of 
a sublime fantasy. Develops by reputed art historian Dr Siri 
Gunasinghe, Chamatkara is about magical or mystical experi¬ 
ence through appreciation of art. 

While Ae concept appears somewhat diffuse, especially to 
* Ae uninitiated, the sources of Indian abstract art is only too 
culture-spKific, firmly rooted in Hindu, Buddhist, Tantric 
and Yantric ideas. For Ais, cryptic user-frienAy notes have 
I been prepared to take Ae viewers on a guided tour of the histo¬ 

ry of Indian visual arts—which could also be "read as a story 
of a traditional society emerging as a modem one", according 
to CIMA director Rakhi Sarkar. 

Chamatkara stands apart from Ae exhibitions Aat preced¬ 
ed it in awarding Ae folk artist his rightful place in Ae history 
of Indian art. Paintings by such celebrated names as Manjit 
Bawa, Tyeb Mehta and Ganesh Pyne have been displayed 
beside Aose of Prem Riatia, Ram Urvedi and Yashoda Bai. 

T he exhibition is prov¬ 
ing to be something of 
a show stealer, as almost 
40 per cent of Ae paint¬ 
ings sold on Ae first day, 
even before Ae exhibi¬ 
tion was officially open¬ 
ed to Ae public. It is also 
on Ae Internet, being 
shown as a curtain-raiser 
to mark Ae SOA anniver¬ 
sary of Indian Indepen¬ 
dence. 

The presence of artists 
S.H. Raza and Shakti Bur- 
man, who flew down 
from Paris and Jogen 
CAowdhury, who came 
all Ae way from Shanti 
Niketan, was an added 

SoddessOnATigen ManjitBawa A" 

® ■> '* seen mingling wiA eager 

art lovers discussing Aeir work. 

"It was a wonderful opportunity to meet so many people 
and discuss my work," said Shakti Burman, even as he was dis¬ 
cussing his ideas and explaining his paintings to people. Tlie 
elderly Raza looked quite exhausted by Ae end of Ae eve¬ 
ning, not having faced such an energetic audience for a long 
time. "I’ve enjoyed every moment of it," he gushed. 

And what did Ae people from London’s art world have to 
say? Well, Aey too seemed fascinated by Ae variety and origi¬ 
nality of the show. 

"The sheer range is so exciting," said Deborah Swallow of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum in London. "It’s a good boost 
for Indian art." 

Indeed it is. If Ae enAusiasm generated among Ae viewing 
public in England is anyAing to go by. • 
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IS1EXU6 Equity 


Nana TAKES centre-stage 


llllllllllll Say this for 
■HHI Nana 
Patekar: he makes a huge 
success of his roles. 

And if recent events are 
anything to go by, then 
Patekar is going to do just 
that in his new 
assignment as the 
president of the Akhil 
Bharatiya Marathi Natya 
Sammelan. As someone 
who understands the 
problems plaguing the 
Marathi theatre, Nana is 
not playing to the gallery 
by mouthing the usual 
platitudes; to improve the 
lot of actors and actresses, 
get them more money, etc. 

Instead, he’s shown 
remarkable sensitivity by 
turning his sights on the 
backstage artistes. Nana 
wishes to build houses for 
this neglected section of 
the Marathi stage. 

Another thing that he 


Tasting 

SUCCESS 

After her 
fans have 

feasted on her songs. Lata 
Mangeshkar is now 
giving them a taste of the 
real thing. 

Some say Lata is taking 
another, more obvious, 
route into their hearts: 
through their stomach. 

Well, if you’re still 
wondering what we are 
talking about, it is 
Mangeshkar’s 
recently-opened 
restaurant in Pune. And 
the fact that Lata 
Mangeshkar’s name is 
attached to it is not the 


wants to do is to erect a 
good "Chhabildas-like" 
theatre for experimental 
and offbeat plays. If this 


only reason why people 
are thronging there; toe 
special cuisine restaurant 
has much to offer to food 
lovers. 

And Lata is so 
encouraged with toe 


is not enough to land 
Nana Patekar in toe 
centre-stage of Marathi 
theatre, what is? 


response that she is 
apparently thinking of 
opening another outlet in 
toe city. So, don’t be 
surprised if you see Lata 
Mangeshkar singing all 
toe way to toe bank. 


Look 

WHO’S ON 
THE SHOW! 

■jlllll So 

■HHi Pallavi 
Joshi itis. After much 
musical chains have 
been played out, 
Renuka Shahsmbtoo 
has bowed out of Close 
UpAntakshari-^6t 
let's say Annu 
has managed to elbow 
out yet another co-host. 

Never mind. Pallavi 
is visibly excited about 
the programme and 
has alr^y begun 
shooting on the first 
few episodes which is 


Krishna 

RAJYA 

So what if 
Ram has lost 
its sparkle? The BJP still 
has Krishna (read Nitish 
Bharadwaj) to wage its 
political battle. 

And Nitish is not one to 
miss an opportunity. 

The BJP MP from 
Jamshedpur is making 
angry noises, spewing 
fire and yes, falling just 
short of declaring 
Mahabharat\ And who 
else but toe maverick 
M.F. Husain should be 
the target of his attack. 

Of course, Nitish has 
heard that Husain is 
thinking of burning the 
nude painting of Hindu 
goddesses if it’& hurt 
people’s sentiments. But 
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Pallavl JoaM: iNiqr doinc i4«ar 


slated to go on air 
sontedme next year. 

Ofcoiirse,P^vits 
carefiilnottostepon 
Annu’s toes and 
gushes how the 
programme is doing 
well only because of 
him. Smart girl. 

But Annu better be 
warned if he thinks 
Pallavi is going to 
remain contended 
being just another 
pretty face on the 
programme: Because 
Ms Joshi, who has 
been trained in 
classical music by her 
modter Sushma, a 
classical vocalist of 
some repute, is busy 
doing riyaaz to match 
Annu sur for sur. 


Sailing 

AHEAD 


The fact that 
Dolly 
Kushwaha hails from 
Jhansi may have 
something to do with her 
extraordinary ability to 
take on challenges. For, 
the 28-year-old second 
lieutenant won many an 
admirer when she 
qualified—after several 
strenuous tests—as the 
only girl in the 
11-member crew that 
went on a sailing 
expedition. 

The 17-day goodwill 
cruise that carried the 
message of peace took 


clearly, he’s far from 
satisfied and wants 
Husain to stop painting if 
he’s regretting his action. 

More to the point. 


Nitish says that the 
tolerance shown by 
Hindus should not be 

NHtali BlMradw^: taking 
onHinaIn 


misinterpreted as 
cowardice and that 
‘Krishna Rajya’ is the 
need of the day. Is L.K. 
Advani listening? 
































_ Ree service 

An employment exchange in Nagpur caters exclusively to women 


S heilaGhatatc is not the stereotyp¬ 
ed social worker She does not 
carry a jhola, she doesn’t wear 
powdery bindis, she doesn’t wear thick 
handJoom sarees. She sounds more like 
a homely housewife talking about her 
children and the problems of 
housekeeping. 

But for many, Ghatate 
provides sterling profes¬ 
sional service. Six years 
ago, she set up an employ¬ 
ment agency in Nagpur to 
provide help to a sector 
for which drudgery is a 
I byword: housewives and 
working women. 

"It began as a way of 
helping those who need¬ 
ed jobs. But 1 realised that 
there were also people 
who needed help,” says 
Ghatate. Her concern for 
the working woman, jug¬ 
gling home and work was 
what got her going. 

"There are no back-up 
facilities available. No 
creches and day-care cen¬ 
tres. In a small town parti¬ 
cularly. life is really diffi¬ 
cult for working women 
who live in nuclctu' fami¬ 
lies," she adds. 

As her work progressed, she realised 
that there was a greater demand for 
people who could take care of the elder¬ 
ly and the sick — trained nurses there 
were aplenty. But she fell there were 
many families where both the husband 
and wife were out at work all day and an 
elderly or frail parent needed someone 
"who would just be there at home, just in 
case". 

After studying the map of Nagpur and 
sorting out the residential areas she mark¬ 
ed the applicants areawise. Ghatate’s 
masters in documentation and library 
science came in handy here. The sampl¬ 
ing was done through a computer and 
applicants were then sent to areas closer 
to their homes. 

"When f started out this was the main 
consideration. Women were not ready 


to go to far-off colonies, hence I thought 
this was the best way to do it," she 
explains. But what really took time was 
convincing and winning the trust of 
these women. 

"Their husbands, brothers and fathers 
would come personally, all loaded in 
rickshaws to see whether the agency 


Sheila Ghatate feels that 
there is a great need to 
train people. "Most 
women want to do office 
work but they are not 
really trained for it," 
she says. Ghatate now 
wants to start with 
English lessons for such 
women 


existed or not," recalls Ghatate. "They 
also wanted to see what sort of people 
were running the exchange," she adds. 
Now her outfit is well-known in Nagpur 
and she does not feel the need to adverti¬ 
se or convince people. 

The procedure for registration Is sim¬ 
ple — a card with the applicant’s 
choice of area and nature 
of work is left at the 
exchange. As and when 
there is a demand, the 
applicant is called over. 
A meeting with the 
employer is arranged 
and the rest of the sorting 
out is done between the 
applicant and employer. 

In conventional 
employment exchanges, 
a percentage of the 
registrant’s salary has to 
be surrendered as a fee. 
This exchange, however, 
charges nothing from 
anyone and works purely 
on a voluntary basis. 

Ghatatc feels that there 
is a great need to train 
people. "Most women 
want to do office work 
but they are not really trai¬ 
ned for it," she says. Ghat- j 
ate now wants to start 
with English lessons for such 
women. "But finances have to be work¬ 
ed out," she says. 

The exchange is presently being run 
by a trust set up by the Ghatate family. 
Besides the exchange, she also has a 
library for children ^tween six and 14. 
Though the exchange brings her a lot of 
satisfaction, especially when old people 
thank her for getting them nursing atten¬ 
dants, it is the library which makes her 
smile. 

While others say thanks to her, it is 
the children who make her day. Now she 
is more of a friend to them. "They rush to 
tell you what prize they won at the fancy- 
dress competition. And I guess that’s 
my reward as well," she adds. • 

AmtfMPmidm/Msigpuf 
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POWER PLAY 


RAJIV SHUKLA 


State of uncertainty 


Political instability plagues Uttar Pradesh 


It is something of a 
convention to wel¬ 
come the verdict of 
the people after 
every election. But 
I am rather scepti¬ 
cal about the wis¬ 
dom of the voters 
of Uttar Pradesh. 
Yet again, Uttar 
Pradesh faces a hung Assembly, thus jeo¬ 
pardising the state’s development. 

This time, the people of UP had three 
clear alternatives — the Bharatiya Jana¬ 
ta Party (BJP), the United Front and the 
Bahujan Samaj Party 
(BSP)-Congress combi- |||||||||||H 
ne — to choose from. But 
they failed to give a clear 
verdict. Now, the state 
may be looking at one 
more mid-tenn poll 
within a year. wSome legal 
expetls are of the opinion 
that the Governor should 
dissolve the Assembly 
and hold fresh elections 
within a month. This 
would spell disaster for 
the state. ? - 

It would have been bet- '/ '' 
ter if the Governor had ^ 

invited Kalyan Singh to ’ , ¥ 

prove his majority on the -^ 

floor of the House. This 
might even have paved 
the way for a stable BJP 
government. But every¬ 
body knows that the 
Governor is bound by the 
word of his bosses in 
Delhi. So. the BJP should 
launch an agitation again¬ 
st Deve Gowda rather 
than Romesh Bhandari. 

I think it is best to go 
by what R. Venkatara- 
man has to say regarding 
a tricky political situation 
as the one prevailing in 
UP today. The former 
President believes that in 
the event of a hung Parlia¬ 


ment, first the single-largest party 
should be given the chance to form the 
government. If it fails, the second- 
largest and then tlie third-largesi parties 
should be invited. If, at the end of it all, 
no party is able to prove a majority, a 
repoll should be ordered. 

wSo, I feel that first Kalyan Singh, then 
Mulayam Singh and after that Mayawati 
should have been given the chance to 
prove their majority in the Uttar Pradesh 
Assembly. President’s Rule should have 
been reimposed only if tJiis political 
exercise had failed to solve the tangle in 
the House. Now, the Prime Minister 



should immediately work towards with¬ 
drawing President’s Rule in Uttar 
Pradesh and advise the Governor to fol¬ 
low the course of action suggested by 
Venkata raman. 

Uttar Pradesh was lucky to have a 
Governor like Motilal Vohra. And now, 
the state has an efficient administrator in 
Romesh Bhandari as Governor, But 
there can be no substitute for popular 
government. What Uttar Pradesh despe¬ 
rately needs today is a popular govern¬ 
ment which will last a full term, stabilise 
the state administration and ensure 
development. 

With political 

uncertainty has come 
bcreaucratic xhdos. The 
admi ni strati ve machi ne- 
ry is dogged by uncertain¬ 
ty as district magistrates 
and superintendents of 
police have been shunted 
around like crazy in the 
last few years. To make 
matters worse, most UP 
bureaucrats are anything 
but impartial and are 
either divided along poli¬ 
tical or caste lines. 

Casteism in UP has tak¬ 
en on dangerous propor¬ 
tions. To the UP electora- 

- te, caste considerations 

seem to be much more 
important than political 
considerations. It is far 
worse than in Bihar 
where the people did at 
least give a clear electoral 
verdict enabling Laloo 
Prasad Yadav’s govern¬ 
ment to bring stability to 
the state. UP, on the other 
hand, has witnessed four 
mid-term polls in six 
years. This is a price that 
the country’s most popul¬ 
ous state cannot afford to 
pay. So, immediate steps 
should be taken to restore 
political stability in Uttar 
Pradesh. • 











CONVERSATION 


"I have not 
acted under 
any kind of 
influ ence” 

Uttar Pradesh Governor 
Romesh Bhandari explains 
his decision to reimpose 
President’s Rule in the state 

INTERVIEWED BY SHARAT PRADHAN/LUCKNOW 


Thiciy-SLX years uf diplomatic service perhaps never 
yave the Uttar Pradesh Governor, Romesh Bhandari, as 
rryini^ a time a s the 36 hours before the re imposition of Pre¬ 
sident's Rule in the state. Clearly, Bhandari, afoqnerfore- 
isin secretary, hadfailed to handle the tricky political situa- 
Hon that arose after the Assembly polls' 

iMokirij^ hack, it seems that controversy and Romesh 
Bhandari }*o hand in hand. Barring his term as the Lt- 
Governor of Goa, controversies followed Bhandari wher¬ 
ever he went. 

.Since it was on the basis of his report that the Centre 
reimposedPresident's Rule in UttarPrade.sh, Bhandari is 
being labelled as the villain of the drama, as an "agent of 
the Devc Gowda government". 

In ihis inters lew to Sunday, Bhandari explains his posi¬ 
tion and defends his decision to reimpose President's Rule 
in Uttar Pradesh even while keeping the Assembly alive. 
Excerpts from the interxnew: 

Si NDAV: Why is it that 
you create controversies 
wherever you go? 

Romesh Bhandari: I don’t 
know. Perhaps, such circum¬ 
stances are created. 

Q: Is it liot your doing in 
Uttar Pradesh that has led 
to the extension of Presi¬ 
dent’s Rule in the state? 


A: Firstly, let me clarify that it is not an extension of the Pre¬ 
sident’s Rule but Its reimposition. It was first revoked and 
then reimposed by separate orders. 

Secondly, there was no other option left under the cir¬ 
cumstances where none of the political combination.'? 
could come up with the desired simple majority. 

Q: Why didn’t you invite the single-largest party to 
form the government in the state? Doesn’t it show that 
you were acting under someone’s influence? After all, 
at the Centre, President S.D. Sharma had given A.B. 
Vajpayee and the BJP a chance to form the govern¬ 
ment as the single-largest party. 

A: Let me tell you that the situation at the Centre and in the 
states are quite different. The Centre could not remain with¬ 
out an elected government even for a day as there was no 
provision for President’s Rule at the Centre, 

However, the Constitution provides for an alternative 
arrangement in the states. And let me make it very clear 
that I have not acted under any kind of influence or pressu¬ 
re from anywhere. 

Q; But the BJP has been accusing you of having a ^pre¬ 
determined mind’ against the party, since you had 
been saying from day ope that you would give greater 
emphasis to stability than to the numerical strength of 
the political parties? 

A: Well, I had said from day one that I would lay stress on 
ensuring a stable government, absence of which had adver¬ 
sely affected UP’s development in a big way. I have noth¬ 
ing against the BJP. But let me tell you that there is no con¬ 
stitutional obligation to call the single-largest party. "Per¬ 
sonal satisfaction of the Governor" under Article 163 is the 
cardinal rule. 

Despite being the single-largest party, the BJP could not 
muster support of more than 181 members while leaders of 
the Congress-BSP combine and the United Front made it 
explicit to me that they would not support the BJP. 

Under the circumstances, how would have the BJP 
managed to get the necessary number of members? If I had 
allowed them to fonn a government, that would have 
amounted to giving them a special privilege to indulge in 
horse-trading after sitting in power. 

Q: How will you prevent horse-trading now? 

A: 1 have full faith and confidence that political parties 
will maintain decorum now. But I am still willing to provi¬ 
de necessary security to anyone as a preventive measure 
against horse-trading. 


Q: Don’t you think this business of "revoking*' and 


"I have full faith and confidence that 
political parties will maintain decorum. But 
I am willing to provide necessary security as 
a preventive measure against 
horse-trading" 
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"reimposing" President’s Rule was simply a play of 
words to circumvent the Constitution, which provides 
for the arrangement only in case of a breakdown of the 
constitutional machinery. How can you justify the 
"reimposition" within a minute of the "revocation" in 
this context? 

A: Article 356 deals not only with breakdown of the consti¬ 
tutional machineiy but also with the question of formation 
of governments. There was no intention to circumvent the 
ceiling of one year of President’s Rule as laid down in Arti¬ 
cle 356(5) which calls for a constitutional amendment for 
any extension of this period. But that is only in case elec¬ 
tions had not taken place, whereas in UP, such a situation 
was necessitated because polls had already taken place and 
the Vidhan Sabha too was constituted. So where was the 
need for a constitutional amendment? 


Q: The Congress and the BJP have vehemently criticis¬ 
ed your decision. They even said that the happenings in 
UP are a reflection of your craving for power... 

A: All 1 wish to point out is that I have enjoyed enough 
power in my life and have no craving for it anymore. 

Q: How soon do you hope to have a stable government 
installed and how? 

A: Time is the biggest healer and I am sure political 
leaders will arrive at some political understanding to provi¬ 
de a stable government in Uttar Pradesh. All one needs to 
do is to convince me with reasonable evidence (without 
head-count) that he has the support of 213 members in a 
House of 425; I'll swear him in right away. • 
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RAJDEEPSARDESAI 


r~j9||l||||||K^ Last week, I was 
to Jo a Hindi 

si()r>' on one of our 
' progi amines Not 
having read Hindi 
. I seriously since my 
v J . Imal cXiinis well 
/| ovet a dcxade ago, 
L^HHHk—U I was loiind pain¬ 
fully warning. One oi my colleagues sar¬ 
castically remarked, "If you can’t speak 
Hindi, you don't have a luture’" 

As an Oxhridge type I didn't think I'd 
e\ei hear that, hut the tact is that Macau- 
la>'s children ha\e Unally received their 

comeupp<ince And - 

It IS no Hindi-speaking 
\okel who has put us 
com eiit-educated Ixiba 
/o,e in then place d’he 
revolutionary has come 
trom a land down under, 
where a large majr^nly of 
rhe popular urn still 
regards India as a home 
ot'snake charmer s and ele¬ 
phants. Rupert Murdoch 
IS no Oneriialist, hut a 
shaip-slKxnmg Aussie 
who has built a global — 

empire in the media. 

Public opinion on Mur- | 
doch is sharply divided. 

His critics see him as a 
riiihless, unscrupulous 
businessman whose jour- ^ 

nalism caters to the lower A&y 

commiMi denominator. 

His supporters claim he IS HB 
a visional), wh( we bound- 
less energy and entrepre- 
neurial instincts have hel- ^^^B 
ped him over 

others Whatever be the HBBB. 
verdict on Muidoch, his curriculum 
vitae must now- take into aceount his lat¬ 
est venture- the Hindisaiion of STAR. In 
one sharp move, Murdoch has probably 
done more for Hindi as an international 
language than all those MPs who travel 
to Trmidad to spread the gospel of Mun- 
shi Premchand 

For yetirs, the metropolitan-movers 
have been uneasy about being identified 
as Hindiwallahs (or ‘vermes* as we dis- 
misswcly called them in college). There 
arc any number of people one meets who 
would rather speak faltering an^rezi 
than be caught in a gathering speaking 
Hindi vSomehow. in a certain class of 


MURDOCH 

GOESDESI 

Re writ ill}; the rules of the };lohul };iiiiie 


W--- 




mmm'- 




Rupert Murdoch is no Orientalist, but a sharp-shooting Aussie who 
has built a global empire in the media. His critics see him as a 
ruthless, unscrupulous businessman. His supporters claim he is a 
visionary, whose boundless energy and entrepreneurial instincts 
have helped him score over others 


people, Hindi is seen as infradig, as 
something which you engage in only 
when speaking to your domestics. For¬ 
get about the "Garva se kaho ham Hindu 
hain nonsense; it’s the lack of pride in 
Hindi that is really disquieting. 


It isn't as if Murdoch’s Hindi flirta¬ 
tion is going to change this mindset 
drastically, but at least it suggests a belat¬ 
ed recognition of the indisputable fact 
that Hindi is the language with the cruci¬ 
al mass base. Copywriters, dramatists. 
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journalists and now even business baro¬ 
ns are having lo come to terms with the 
saleability of Hindi. O.K., so the Hindi 
might not be quite as shiddh as one might 
have hoped. O.K., so having the great 
boob show Haywatch being dubbed in 
Hindi might appall the purists, but hell 
you can’t have it all. As the adman 
would tell you: Yahi hai rif^ht dunce 
haby. 

B y understanding the economics of 
language, Murdoch has also helped 
demolish another popular myth, that the 
entry of the foreign media would spell 
doom and gloom for regional culture 
Those who predicted an unprecedented 
cultural invasion that would have all self- 
respecting Indians rushing to sw itch off 
their television sets, llnd themselves on 
weak ground When Murdoch himself 
prclers lo telecast (Inindnikuntn on 
prime lime rather than some Hollywood 
soap, it’s obvious that he's learnt that 
when m India, do as a dcsi would. Sex 
and sleaze might work with the Sun in 
the inner cities of Britain but in India 
you need a more puritanical worldview. 
Forget the tael that he's also experiment¬ 
ing with dubbed versions of a Bold And 
Beautiful and a Baxwakh. No one is 
going to accept blondes giving those 
'Main tumsv pyar karti boon ones as 
channels like Sony have already found 
out. Murdoch is shrewd enough to reali¬ 
se that m the long run, it's going to be 
those Hindi melodramas that will pull in 
the megabucks. 

In etfcct, he has acknowledged that 
the Zee ma.sala mix is a winning flavour 
'Phis itself is quite an admission. I recall 
that a few years ago when Subhash 
Chandra, the CEO of Zee, decided to 
start a Hindi channel, he was laughed 
out of sight. The general feeling was this 
was a flawed attempt by some Haryanvi 
nce-dealer to cosy up to Mumbai’s 
entertainment industry. As it has turned 
out, Chandra is the one who has a smile 
written all across his goatee beard. And 
by forcing even a tycoon like Murdoch 
to compromise, the Zee boss has shown 
that you don’t always have to run scared 
of the big phoren wolf. 

T his, indeed, is yet another myth that 
the Murdoch episode has helped shat¬ 
ter. Ever since the country embarked on 
a new economic regime, a not-so-subtle 
campaign has been unleashed that Indi¬ 
an businessmen are in danger of being 


swamped by the West. The Bombay 
club (I hope they've now rcchrisicned it 
the Mumbai club) was a manifestation 
of this mindset. It is not surjirising that 
many who spoke in terms of a level play¬ 
ing field also echoed the spurious cultu¬ 
ral invasion argument. For both these 


I to adjust lo the Indian palate. Lamb bur¬ 
gers instead of beef burgers, the Mahara¬ 
ja Special instead ol the traditional Rig 
Mac. the fact is that the biggest burger 
chain in the world has realised that food 
too, must be culture-specific. Even the 
pricing suggests a recognition that the 










tv i- * . 
f- J 


Chanilrakantsn Murdoch is shrewd enough to realise that in the long run, 
it’s going to be these Hindi melodramas that will pull in the megabucks 


arguments betrayed a glaring lack of con¬ 
fidence in our collective ability lo face 
the challenges of the new world order 

But as Zee has shown, it is possible lo 
compete with the best, and win It’s not 
just Zee, but there are numerous other 
examples that stand out. Maruii beating 
all comers in the car market, a BPL reign¬ 
ing supreme in the electronics industry, 
a Nirulas whipping Wimpys in the fast 
food game, a Kwalily keeping a Baskin 
and Robbins out in the cold. These Indi¬ 
an companies have won out because 
they have shown the ability to exploit 
home advantage to the maximum, and 
even where some of them have tied up 
with foreign giants they have done so on 
their own terms. 

Indeed, it’s no longer just Murdoch 
who’s learnt the rules of the desi game. 
McDanalds, the brand name that epitomi¬ 
ses American culture, has quickly learnt 


Indian vson't pti\ loi an oveipriced bur¬ 
ger At twelve rupees for a big one. 
you're on gravy train This is contrary lo 
I conventional swadeshi wisdom w'hich 
insists that foreign companies entering 
the fast food seuor would lead lo price 
escalation 

But then, conventional wisdom is oft¬ 
en turned on its head in the conlcmpoia- 
ry marketplace. Which is why it might 
he advisable to resist the tcmptatn'in to 
get caught in jargon and ideological 
mantras when dealing with the changing 
environment. Personally, I must confess 
lo rather enjoying myself working for a 
programme on a channel mn by a man 
from Adelaide and ordenng lunch from 
a joint with its headquarters in Atlanta. 
In fact, if you ask me I would hasten to 
say that I still feel very Hindustani’ • 

(The wntens \^ifh New Delhi Television) 
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Pop goes the 
Shiv Se na 

Bai Thackeray's involvement in the Michael 
Jackson show makes as much news as the 
music sensation himself 


iJILit was a moment frozen in time. 
His fans sank into their seats as the 
J.20-Iakh watt music stopped; clutched 
their hearts as computer animation hurtl¬ 
ed him through space; and shrieked and 
screamed as the stage exploded to a 
burst of pyrotechnics. 

Yes, it was finally happening. 

Delirious fans could hardly believe it. 
But there he was: Michael Jackson, the 
King of Pop himself. 

As he emerged out of a space shuttle 
in a shimmering gold-silver suit every 
single person present at Bombay’s 
Andhcri Sports Complex on 1 Novem¬ 
ber knew that this was a moment they 
were not going to forget in a long while 


For the rest of the 90 minutes, 
Michael Jackson had the crowd — 
which included celebrities like Anil 
Ambani, Vijay Mallya, Sunil Gavaskar, 
Prabhu Deva, Madhu Sapre and Sanjay 
Dutt — swaying for more. Kicking off 
with Scream, Jackson went on to belt 
out chartbusters like 77/ Be There, Heal 
The WorMan^ Remember The Time. 

Sto<)gcs were gunned down, bodies 
got dragged away and bombs exploded 
in Smooth Criminal. But Jackson seem¬ 
ed to glorify the military theme and 
denegrate it as well. The concert may 
have begun with a flash of armour and 
ended with a military parade but the dis¬ 
play of military camaraderie was in com¬ 
plete contrast with Heal The World — 
where the message clearly was that the 
world can become a better place if we 
laid down arms. 


Jackson at Bal Thackeray’s residence: mutual admiration 














At times, Jackson got 
emotional. Like the time 
he broke down while sing¬ 
ing 77/ Be There or when 
helicld in tight embrace a 
tearful teenager who ran 
on to the stage. Clearly, 
the crowds were as mov¬ 
ed by Jackson’s moon¬ 
walking as they were by 
his extraordinary rapport. 

Then there was the 
Thriller FX when Jack- 
son was thrust into a cof¬ 
fin and pierced by swords 
but he vanished before 
the eyes of a disbelieving 
crowd amidst a burst of 
psychedelic lights. 

Of course, the earth- 
shattering music and 
mind-blowing special 
effects all went in to 
make Jackson’s first-ever 
concert in India a huge 
success. "It was the great¬ 
est show I have seen in 
my life. I doubt if anyone 
can do it belter than 
Wacko Jacko," said one of Jackson’s 
ecstatic fans, emerging from the show. 

But, in all this excitement, if there 
was one thing that generated as much 
news as Jackson and the India leg of the 
History tour, it w'as the wShiv Sena’s 
involvement in theextravagan/a. 

F 

JL rom the moment Jackson landed 
at Bombay’s Sahar Airport till the time 

Michael Jackson: mesmerising Bombay 


he left the country, the Thackcrays made 
a big show of their interest in the pop 
icon. Bal Thackeray’s nephew, Raj, 
even drove down to the airport with his 
wile and son to receive Jackson and 
garlanded him before driving straight to 
Balasaheb's residence. Thackeray, m 
turn, landed up at the concert with his eld¬ 
est son, { Iddhav, and the rest of the fami¬ 
ly. And it that’s not all, the pop star 
made it a point to pay a second visit to 
Thackeray bcfoic leaving the country. 


All this despite the fact 
that Thackeray’s younger 
brother, Ramesh, had 
threatened to immolate 
himself if the show was 
held. (It i.s another matter 
that he was arrested 
before he could do any 
such thing to disrupt Jack¬ 
son’s concert.) 

But Bal Thackeray did¬ 
n’t stop at that. The 
government even cho.se 
to waive the entertain¬ 
ment tax on the Michael 
Jackson show. 

The Shiv Sena supre¬ 
mo’s sudden interest in 
Jackson is not difficult 
to fathom. A large part 
of the show’s proceeds 
was to have gone to the 
Shiv Udyog Sena, a less 
than two-weeks-old 
employment exchange 
floated by Raj Thackeray. 
There is also talk 
that by involving himself 
in the Michael Jackson 
show, Raj was trying to divert atten¬ 
tion from the Ramesh Kini ca.se. As 
documentary filmmaker Anand Patwar- 
dhan put it: "Raj is washing off the stig¬ 
ma of the Ramesh Kini case through the, 
Jackson concert." 

Others are perturbed that Jackson 
chose to donate a hefty packet to the 
Shiv Udyog Sena. "It (the money) 
should go to the right cause, like 
(.’RY," demanded Shailaja Kale, who 
had gone to see the concert. 

Added theatre personality and adman 
Alyque Padamsee: "Let me put it like 
this. At one lime, all the money went to 
the British Raj. Now it goes to the 
Thackeray Raj." 

Not that Jackson is unfamiliar with 
controversies. The pop icon has been in 
the news as much for his alleged instan¬ 
ces of child abuse and drug dependency 
as for his music. 

But the fact that the Thackerays chose 
to get involved in the India leg of the 
Michael Jackson tour gave the media 
enough reason to rake up controversy 
after controversy. In the end, however, 
music proved to be the best arbiter. 

All people remember today is that the 
King of Pop came, he Screamed and he 
conquered. • 
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INDER MALHOTRA 


Reveisal of fortunes 


The tide has turned against the Pakistan-backed Taliban in Afghanistan 


I On Afghanistan most Indian commenla- 

w tors, including yours truly, were too hasty 

^ to jump to conclusions. When the Pakistan- 

backed Taliban swept into Kabul, the 

^ Afghan capital, with profound symbolic 

significance, without a shot being fired, it 
B& was generally assumed in New Delhi that 
the Taliban had prevailed and, 
consequently, Pakistan had won a major strategic victory that 
would give it colossal clout in the crucial area of Central Asia. 

Evidently, the calculations in Washington were roughly 
the same. There can be no other explanation for the undisguis¬ 
ed American satisfaction over the Taliban’s triumph and 
Pakistan’s manifest joy. So much so that for days on end, the 
Clinton administration wasn’t prepared to say a harsh word 
against the burtal murder of Najibullah and the ghoulish dis¬ 
play of his body. Nor was the US willing to comment on the 
bigoted Taliban’s overnight pulverisation of women’s rights. 
Of late, Washington has started retracting from the old policy 
and distancing itself from the terrible Taliban, 

However, it is the situation on the ground in wiir-ravaged 
Afghanistan that 

will be the final arbiter of 
what will eventually happen. 

And in this respect, the tide 
has clearly turned against the 
Taliban. The Rabbani- 
Masoc)d government that 
had fled Kabul has struck 
back most effectively. In 
fact, Ahmad Shah Masood. 
the acknowledged military 
wizard is doing to the fana¬ 
tics of the Taliban what he 
had done earlier to the Soviet 
forces, to draw them into his 
stronghold, the Panjshir Val¬ 
ley, and then beat them back. 

This time round, another j 
remarkable development has 
I taken place. 1 here is a strong • alli¬ 
ance between the Rabbani-Masood forces 
and those of the northern military warlord, 

General Rashid Dostum, who controls the 
Uzbek region. The two sides were bitter foes 
at one time. This is what encouraged the 
Pakistani minister Maj.-Gen. (retd.) Nasirul- 
lah Babar, one of the main promoters of the 
Taliban, to fly to Mazar-i-Sharif to persuade 
Dostum to make up with the Taliban. The 
Uzbek leader refused. Not only are Dostum’s 
troops fighting side by side with Masood’s 
but also the aircraft bombing Kabul belong to 
him. 



It is the situation on 
the ground in 
war-ravaged 
Afghanistan that 
will be the final 
arbiter of what will 
eventually happen. 
And at present, the 
odds are clearly 


Even more remarkable than the reversal of fortunes in the 
battlefield is Pakistan’s di.scomfilurc on the diplomatic front. 
Far from acquiring great leverage, it is now virtnally isolated 
among thecountriesthat are Afghanistan’s neighbours. Paki¬ 
stan announced a boycott of the regional conference organis¬ 
ed by Iran to discuss ways of bringing about a peaceful end to 
Afghanistan’s agony. Only wSaudi Arabia has joined Pakistan in 
Slaying away from this important gathering. All other countr¬ 
ies of the region — the Cential Asian republics, Russia and, 
above all, India — were present. Indeed, it is no secret that it 
was India’s presence that infuriated the Pakistanis to the point 
that they have gravely damaged their carefully cultivated rela¬ 
tions with Iran. 

The pretence of coordination of Pakistani and Iranian strate¬ 
gies concerning Afghanistan has been blowm to smithereens, 
and Tehran-lslamabad relations have taken a nosedive. Presi¬ 
dent Ixghan of Pakistan has been travelling in Central Asia to 
woo the countries there to the Pakistani point of view, but 
apparently to no avail. 

Of course, no one believes Pakistani claims that they arc 
not the promoters and backers of the Taliban. Rashid 

Dostum’s men have, 
in fact, declared that the Tali¬ 
ban, apart from imposing 
unacceptably extremist form 
of Islam on Afghanistan, arc 
"dancing to Pakistan’s tune". 

It bears repetition that 
Afghanistan has suffered 
more after the withdrawal of 
the last of the Soviet soldiers 
than during the Russian occu¬ 
pation. Pakistan’s present 
petulant line on Afghanistan 
can only prolong, and per¬ 
haps perpetuate, the fratrici¬ 
dal civil war in the luckless 
country. Who would benefit 
from this? Certainly not 
those who are look¬ 
ing forward to the unhindered flow of Central 
Asia oil and natural eas to the Indian Ocean 
via Afghanistan! 

It is in this dismal context that a crucial 
question arises: what on earth is the Organisa¬ 
tion of Islamic Countries (OIC), which never 
tires of proclaiming the Muslim Umma to be 
"one and indivisible", doing to end the mas¬ 
sacre of Muslims by Muslims? Or to narrow 
the differences between Pakistan and Saudi 
Arabia on the one hand and all other Islamic 
countries surrounding Afghanistan which 
clearly are opposed to the imposition on that 
country or an outfit like the Taliban. • 













Check into 

a beach resort* 



Check out 

of a luxury liner* 
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Amidst swaying coconut palms on Kovalam beach, stands the Kovalam 
Ashok Beach Resort. Check into any of the 193 guest rooms overlooking the 
emerald expanse of the Arabian sea. Soon you are engulfed by the exhilarating 
feeling of being on a sea-faring luxury liner. 

Relax with a pre-lunch swim in the sea, yoga, or Kerala's ayurvedic oil 
massage. Or watersports, to work up the appetite. Besides sea-food, quite a 
spread awaits you. 

As the day ends, sunset spreads gold on the horizon, above the fishing 
boat dotted sea... till a million stars take over the skies. The songs of the local 
entertainers beckon you to another spectacle. 

Tl\e best of nature also makes for the most natural venue for a get-together. 
The Resort boasts of Kerala's largest state-of-the-art convention centre with a 
capacity of up to 500 delegates. 

Yes, business and pleasure get better. At the Kovalcim Ashok Beach Resort. 
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_Ashok_ 

ELITE 

HOTELS 

Kovalam Ashok 
Beach Resort 

Kovalam, Thiruvananthapuram 
Kerala 695 522 
Tel: 480101 Fax: 0471-481522 


For information and resenfations contact: Vice President (Marketing and Hotel Sales), India Tourism Development 
Corporation, 3rd floor, Jeevan Vihar, Parliament Street, New Delhi 110001, India. Tel: 3735557, 3324422 Extn: 1854, 1856 
Fax: 91-11-3343167. Regional sales offices: Mumbai: Tel: 2026481 Fax: 91-22-2026022 Calcutta: Tel: 2420901 Fax: 91-33- 
2420922 Madras: Tel: 8257214 Fax: 91-44-8272186 Bangalore: Tel: 2269462, 2250202 Fax: 91-80-2250033 OR the Hotel directly. 
Web Site: http://www.indiatourism.com, http://www.indianhotels.com 
Amadeus Marketing S.A. Madrid, Spain through IHRES 
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FOCUS 


DOWN AND OUT 


Bombay’s textile workers are left to fend for themselves as realtors buy up 

prime factory land 


F f-om hjs guard-p(^sl at a build¬ 
ing near Piranial Mill in Bom¬ 
bay, Sakarani Ratnayogi 
watches workers file in and 
out of the mill gates every day 
and recalls a lifetime spent producing 
cloth in Digvijay Mills. 

"The day I joined the mill is still fresh 
in my memory. My father too worked in 
Divijay," he says looking at a crowd of 
younger workers squatting across the 
road in indefinite dhamaouisidc Pira- 
mal protesting against part-closure of 
the mill, retrenchment and the sSale of 
mill land. 

"There are signs of mills dying all 
around. In our mill, fir^st they closed the 
dyeing section, then spinning was cut by 
30 percent," says Dattatray Mangde, 
who's worked at Piramal for over three 
decades. 

Mangde is, but, one of the 80,000 
people still employed in Bombay’s 54 
textile mills. Still a considerable force, 
it’s, however, less than half of what it 
was 20 yejirs ago. 

And it’s to this unfortunate group of 
over one-and-a-half lakh people no lon¬ 
ger employed by Bombay’s mills that 
Ratnayogi belongs. "In ’92, there was 
rumour that the mills were closing. We 
were given the option of immediate reti¬ 
rement with Rs 1.5 lakh, or of staying on 
only to be suddenly thrown out of Job," 
he recalls. 

"I have five daughters and two sons. 
The money lasted through three wed¬ 
dings. For four years, I didn’t find work, 
but one ofmy sons did. I became a itch- 
man eight months ago," But it mcuil a 
salary of Rs 800, whereas his colleagues 
who stayed on got over Rs 4,000. 

"For the 80,000 workers still 
employed, the economically-crippled 
state of their former colleagues from the 
closed mills is a frightening glimpse into 
their future if the mills shut down com¬ 
pletely," states a recenty released report. 
Titled ‘Murder of the Mills’, it is based 
on the findings of a committee instituted 
by a group called Lokshahi Hakk 
Sanghatana (LHS). 















B ombay’s first cotton mill was set up 
in 1854, a decade ahead of the cot¬ 
ton boom when the American Civil War 
forced Manchester to lift huge stocks 
from the subcontinent. The city earned 
about 81 million pounds, and by the 
time the war ended, Bombay had sprout¬ 
ed ten chimneys, and employed 6,000 
people. 

A little over a century later, the figure 
touched nearly two-and-a-half lakh. 
Many of these were relatives and friends 
of the early labourers who came'from 
Konkan to work in Bombay’s mills. 

"Earlier, each worker would find 
employment for ten to 20 people from 
his village. Now, I would let my son sit 


at home if he must, but not let him work 
in a mill," says Parveen Ghag of Swan 
Mills. This altered attitude is a response 
to changes within the textile industry 
and in urban and land policy. 

The draft regional plan for the Bom¬ 
bay Metropolitan Region (1996-2010) 
describes the textile industry as ‘obso- 
lete’. At their 120th annual general mee¬ 
ting, Hrishikesh Mafatlal, chairperson, 
Bombay Millowners Association, stat¬ 
ed that Mumbai’s mills were dying and 
that owners should be allowed to close 
the mills and sell the land. 

This ‘obsolete’ industry, however, is 
India’s biggest employer after agricultu¬ 
re, accounting last year for US $8,382 
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million, nearly 30 per cent of the 
country’s export earnings. 

"It IS not that there is no pmfit in texti¬ 
les. It’s just that the profits in real estate 
are so mindboggling that millowncrs 
want to shift their mills," said architect 
Arvind Adarkar pre.senting a paper on 
land use and sale in the mills, in a recent 
seminar at Bombay University. "It’s 550 
to 600 acres of land. If you go into the 


A condemad mill at Parel: out of stop with times 








real estate market and compute it, then 
the money involved is to the tune of Rs 
15,000 crore," he added. 

The Development Control Regula¬ 
tions, revised in 1991, allowed mil- 
lowners to sell land and use the money if 
it went into modernisation. Sixty-six per 
cent of the land sold was to revert to the 
city for use in public amenities and hou¬ 
sing. But this qualifaction would not app¬ 
ly if the mill sold less than 15 per cent of 
its total area. 

"Not surprisingly, all the proposals 
cleared so far invoke this exemption. It 
has proved to be the window of opportu¬ 
nity for the city’s millowners- 
tumed-real-estate holders. The city has 



valuable enough to merit’inclusion on 
the heritage list, but also robust enough 
to be recycled as studios for artists, work¬ 
places for fashion designers, computer 
software engineers, etc." These new 
high-tech non-polluting industries, it 
says, will create a new and vibrant cen¬ 
tre in the mill area. 

This vision gels well with an earlier 
plan to develop Bombay into a financial 
centre on the lines of Singapore. The 
plan, supported by former chief minister 
Sharad Pawar, was drawn up by Bom¬ 
bay First, a foundation funded by priva¬ 
te business houses. 

Nasser Munjoo of Bombay First says, 
"The textile industry is one of the industr¬ 
ies which will be a casualty in this pro¬ 
cess to fulfil the future vision of Bom¬ 
bay". But the issue is: how are we going 
to deal with it? 

The report does not address the possi¬ 
ble loss of 80,000 jobs, visualising, 
instead, only 32,000 new jobs which 
demand a skill-profile unlike what pres¬ 
ent textile workers can offer. 

"Bombay can well become a financial 
centre. But it needn’t be at the cost of the 
mills and 80,000 jobs," says stock- 
broking business analyst Pradyumna 
Kaul. "Even a global financial centre 
does not require land which stretches 
from Parel to Mahalakshmi. All you 
need is half the space of the stock 
exchange," he adds. 

But accepting this would mean conce¬ 
ding that there is no pressing need for 
recycling land. It would also mean that 
the government and millowners would 
have to help the mills survive. 

People working on viability propo¬ 
sals to reopen closed and partially clos¬ 
ed mills say they would be easy to run on 
a co-operative basis if past liabilities are 
written off. 

"Another possibility is to let a wor¬ 
kers’ co-operative run only the weaving 
department which can employ 80 per c- 
ent of the workers, while the owners run 
the spinning department which is the 
most profitable," says Gajanan Khatu, a 
business consultant associated with the 
Girangaon Bachao Andolan. This, he 
feels, wouldn’t require raising funds. 
"The workers exist, the machines exist 
and the yam can be provided by the 
buyer." 

Meanwhile, workers squatting outsi¬ 
de Piramal Mill wonder where they will 
go if the city, once their livelihood, turns 
into an alien Singapore with no place for 
them. • 
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BOOK 
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Bombay punch 

But is this latest book on the city old wine in a new 

bottle? 


First a word on (he title: is this a book about two cities? Bombay 
and Mumbai? Or perhaps there is a simpler explanation: Arun 
Katiyar decided to take a stand against Bal Thackeray and heroi¬ 
cally wrote Bombay w'ith a llounsh. But then better sense pre¬ 
vailed and he quickly added Mumbai Just in case Mr T’s goons 
' decided to bum copies of his ^x)k in Hutatma Chowk? 

But seriously, what manner of person would write a book on 
• Bombay? Painstakingly liike photographs? Produce yet ano¬ 
ther cofcc-table book? 

Answer the only tmely brd\'e 
Here is a subject that has been studied from various angles by an army (okay, a bat¬ 
talion) of writers from Dom Moracs— unarguably one of the finest Indian writers of 
English today — to Gillian Tindall. So why bother to trade that well-known path 
again? 



Perhaps it is to record the changes 
Bombay has undergone in the recent 
past. The Nineties have after all seen 
more changes than the last three decades 
put together: the growth of television 
and technology; the coming of age of the 
Shiv Sena (the city's home-grown politi¬ 
cal party), new pubs opening by the 
week, ditto for speciality restaurants and 
‘department’ stores, the conversion of 
surplus mill lands to mega skyscrapers, 
the stock market dream gone bust, an 
acceptance of alternate 

lifestyles/sexuality/health, the exodus 
of the technobrats, the bomb 
blasts and the shattering of the myth that 
cosmo|>olitan Bombay is somehow 
above something as vulgar as 
xenophobia. 

All this has changed in a city that is 
rapidly falling apan at the seams. Bom- 
bayites (Katiyar calls (hem Bombay wal¬ 
las) see (heir city upfront and, for the 
main, are convinced that this wonderful 
city remains (to use Gillian Tindall’s 
immortal phrase) a city of gold. City of 
crap, more likely. 

To those of us who don’t live in Bom¬ 
bay the seamier side is immediately 
apparent. And to the occasional visitor 
the changes in the last five years are ama¬ 
zing. Interestingly, both Namas 


While talking of 
Shiv Sena, the 
accompanying 
picture is that of 
Bal Thackeray 
—an ageing 
leader who isn’t 
in the best of 
health— 
whereas 
Uddhav, his son 
and heir 
apparent, and 
Raj, his nephew, 
are strangely 
absent 
















Bhojiuii and Arun Katiyar are former Bombayites — 
or Bombay wallas, if you like — who’ve moved to Delhi 
where Bhojani works as the photo editor of Business Today 
while Katiyar is executive editor of TV Today. 

But if this is a contemporary view then what of December 
7,1992? And the rciaJiaiion in March the following year? Can 
you really talk of contemporary Bombay without one teensy- 
v’censy mention of those months? And should you? 

True, many of the old fables and icons are present, 
documented meticulously, photographed adequately. There’s 
the red-light district of Falkland Road and Kamathipura and 
there’s the toast to Bollywocxl (\ was surprised to learn that 
Ajnitabh Bachchan had in his salad days slept on benches in 
Marine Drive; the things you learn, everyday!). And there are 
dahbawallas and Cuffe Parade by night, Victoria Terminus 
station (as a fellow Bombayite, I reserve the right to stick to 
names I am comfortable with, so there Mr T) and the rush 
hour, ittar shops and street vendors. 


EXCERPT 


is the 

I Party 
I Zone. 

Ji.. This is 
where the 
Corporate Thing 
grows. Here, 
Crime Pays. As 
they say in the 
’90s, it’s a 
Happening Place. 
Cheers to that! 
And make mine a 
large measure of 
Bombay Punch 


To be fair, Katiyar and 
Bhojani don’t ignore con¬ 
temporary Bombay alto¬ 
gether. There is a whole 
chapter on pubs — a 
Bangalore phenomenon 
that’s been a major hit in 
the city.' 

Yet, when talk turns to 
the Shiv Sena, the photo¬ 
graph they’ve chosen to 
carry is of Bal Thackeray 

— an ageing leader who 
isn’t in the best of health 

— while his kin, Uddhav 
(the son and heir appa¬ 
rent) and Raj (the 
nephew) are strangely 
absent. And of course 
there is Dhirubhai Amba- 
ni, no Bombay book can 
ever be complete without 
him, but no photographs 
of the younger Ambanis, 
Mukesh and Anil. And of 
newer business icons, 
such as Uday Koiak (the 
mastennind behind the 
creation of Amitabh 
Bachchan Corporation 
Limited) there is no men¬ 
tion at all. 


This is a book that is wonderfully rich in nostalgia. For Kati¬ 
yar and Bhojani the nostalgia becomes even more poignant 
because they don’t live there anymore. But this is also abook 
that lacks soul. It is an exact account of a city. Rather, as exact 
an account of a city as can be. 

But contemporary? Aw, come on. You can do better than 
that. • 


Namlta BhmtHimm 


Bombay: A Contemporary Account Of Mumbai by Namas 
Bhojani and Arun Katiyar. Published by HarperCollins India. Price: not 
atated. 


SHORT TAKES 


The Valley of foar 

Maroof Raza’s crisply crafted capsule 
on the Kashmir imbroglio ends with a 
passing thought: that Pakistan may give 
up its pre-partition quest for the vale of 
Kashmir in favour of the more feasible 
option of a dominant strategic and econo¬ 
mic goal in Central Asia. This pursuit of 
adventure will undoubtedly be whole¬ 
heartedly supported by the USA. 

Raza could not have known that the 
Pakistan-created Taliban was going to 
bring it so near, yet so far from this goal. Following his mono¬ 
graph on low intensity conflicts which covers the north-cast, 
Punjab and Kashmir, the book is a vital addition to a study of 
the vexed conflict of the subcontinent. 



Wars And No Peace Over Kashmir hy Maroof Razti Puhh \hed by Lam en 
Price Rs395 


As they saw India 

In 1965, this book informs us, Sean 
Jones resolved to travel overland from 
England to India, setting off a grand tra¬ 
vel passion for the subcontinent. Doing 
the India trip has since assumed cult pro¬ 
portions and such places as Goa and 
Kathmandu (to most western travellers 
it is a part of the Indian experience, even 
though it is the capital of an entirely dif¬ 
ferent nation) have become important 
’andmarks in the average western ado¬ 
lescent’s rites of passage. 

Tomory’s book is a compilation of travellers’ tales, told for 
the first time in their own words. If travel books are your parti¬ 
cular weakness and if such talcs as Video Night In 
Kathmandu held you enthralled then you shouldn’t really 
pass this by. 

A Season In Heaven tv Oav»<i7Vim(»r>' Published in rUorsons Puce 4 95 
Pound Sterling 



Water world 

For those of us who don’t know any bet¬ 
ter, Australia has a robust and vibrant 
literary scene. Gillian Mettrs, who 
makes her debut with Finejlour has 
already notched up quite a few literary 
awards. Winner of the Commonweal^ 
Writers’ Regional First Book Award in 
1989, Mears has also won the prestigi¬ 
ous AustralianA^ogel Literary Award. 

Fineflour is a collection of short sto¬ 
ries, including the title tale of the same 
name. The river Fineflour itself flows through the narrative 
linking characters together through its constant waters. A fine 
debut. • 

Rneflour by Gillian Mears. Published by Penyum ice: Rs 150. 
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MEDIA MUSINGS 


V. GANGAOHAR 


OCCUPATIONAL 

HAZARD 


Why do Indian journalists have to toe the line of our politicians? 


According to a 
Pioneer report, 
Kanpur-based Hindi 
journalist, Sanlosh 
Yadav, was channel 
surfing when he view- 

■—- ed the news clip of 

Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP) leader Kan- 
shi Ram hashing up New Delhi Jour¬ 
nalists. Yadav was so angry that he sma¬ 
shed the colour TV set and then fainted. 
The report added that doctors found 
Yadav’s blood pressure had gone down 
drastically and ‘pulled him back from 
the brink of death*. 

Many Indian journalists would have 
shared Yadav’s frustration without, of 
course, his extreme reactions. Journal¬ 
ists all over India have protested over the 
Kanshi Ram attack and the Press Coun¬ 
cil has instituted its 
own inquiry. Home mini- 
ster Indrajit Gupta has 
also promised an enqui- 
ry. At the same time, Indi- 
an journalists have every 
reason to be miffed with 
the reactions of the vari- 
ous political parties, 
including the Congress 
and the BJP. There was 
no sense of outrage or 
shock. Obviously, Kan- 
shi Ram and his BSP 
were more important 
than the dozens of jour- 
nalists who were beaten 
up. 

This is a distressing, 
though not an unexpec- 
ted, development in a 
nation which prided itself 
on its press freedom. Kan- 
shi Ram and Mayawati 
hold the key to the vari- 
ous political parties* HHmi 





quest for power. The 
once-mighty Congress 
was ready to align itself 
with the BSP in Uttar 
Pradesh despite getting 
only crumbs as its share 
of seats for the state 
Assembly elections. The 
BJP, despite its bitter 
experience with Kanshi 
Ram, is still sniffing 
around the BSP chieftain, 
hoping to ride piggyback 
once more. Whether we 
like it or not, no senior 
political leader dare 
attack Kanshi Ram, even 
if he personally beat up 
the New Delhi journalists. 




I To a certain extent, journalists them¬ 
selves are responsible for this sorry state 
of affairs. Despite colourful weekend 
supplements and extensive coverage of 
the lifestyles of the rich and the famous, 
the Indian media’s traditional obsession 
with politics is far from over. The unsta¬ 
ble political situation in the country, the 
emergence of regional leaders and of 
certain groups (like the Dalits) have 
widened the scope for political coverage. 

In many cases, such political covera¬ 
ge has led to unprofessional and unpleas¬ 
ant results. Many of our political corres¬ 
pondents have become too close to 
certain politicians and try to prop them 
up. The editors are mostly political ani¬ 
mus and see nothing wrong in filling up 
columns and columns with write-ups on 
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this party or that. The most coveted post 
in any newspaper is that of the ‘political 
correspondent* or ‘political editor*. 
They seem to enjoy and feel honoured to 
rub shoulders with leaders, travel with 
the Prime Minister and bask in such 
reflected glory. Doddering ‘political 
pundits* continue to pontificate from the 
edit pages, repeating what they had said 
some ten or 20 years back. 

I am not surprised that most of our 
political leaders develop contempt for 
journalists. The journalists are manipula¬ 
ted, used and then thrown out of favour. 
But there are fresh batches of eager- 
beaver journalists to take their place. Of 
course, political coverage is highly 
important but our media often behave as 
though the nation cannot exist without 
the kind of politicians we have. Look at 
the adulation heaped on ‘Simple Simon’ 
Deve Gowda, the 13-day Prime Mini¬ 
ster Ataiji or Marxist leaders who ran 
away from shouldering responsibility of 
running a government at the Centre. Can 
Karunanidhi really change the fate of 
Tamil Nadu? 

Yet, day in day out, these men are 
portrayed as demi-gods. I have frequent¬ 
ly mentioned the kind of coverage the 
SS chief Balasaheb Thackeray com¬ 
mands in the Indian media. 

I am certain nothing will come out of 
the so-called ‘inquiries’ against Kanshi 
Ram. In the meantime, some other petty 
politician will lead a similar attack on 
the media in some other part of the 
country. Journalism, no doubt, has its 
own professional hazards. But Indian 
journalists, because of their unhealthy 
obsession with politics, have unwitting¬ 
ly become victims of the whims and fan¬ 
cies of their ‘political masters*. 


A new look 


The Indian Express has an interesting 
new look these days. The front pages tell 
us about every major happening all over 
the world, and the pocket cartoons of 
Unny are a delight. The sports pages 
have improved dramatically. The layout 
is simple but easy on the eye, the writ¬ 
ings incisive. I have already commented 
on the edit page which has done away 
with the traditional ‘middle*. But Mani 
Shankar Aiyar is a welcome addition to 
the edit pages. 

At the same time, the inside pages are 
a mess. The ads are placed in such a way 


that they look like news reports. And 
there are too many of them. Content-wi¬ 
se there are not so many changes. Cap¬ 
tain Satish Sharma continues to be the 
prime villain and the sympathy for the 
BJP lingers on! 


Hero-worship 

How 1 wish cricket writer Raju Bhara- 


I BUSINESS AS USUAL | 


by UNNY 




tan had not lived in the same Marine 
Drive locality as BCCI president Raj 
Singh Dungarpur, accompanied him on 
morning walks or shared the com¬ 
mentary box with him. Perhaps that 
would have led to a more rational assess¬ 
ment of the Dungarpur prince who is 
blessed with the gift of making several 
cricket writers eat out of his hand. 

Bharatan’s long write-up in the Satur¬ 
day sports section of The Hindu was 
unalloyed puff. Dungarpur was named 
the ‘admirable Crichton of cricket’ (I am^ 
sure Sir James Barrie Would have turned 
several times over in his gravel). He was 
a blend of 'savoir-faire and savoir- 
vivre ’, a total cricket person, a Ranjitsin- 
hji and full of a sense of idealism. Phew! 

I was astonished how Bharatan conve¬ 
niently forgot the hounding of Mohin- 
der Amamath by Dungarpur, dropping 
him for several international matches 
when he was the chairman of selectors. 
There was no mention of Dungarpur’s 
unjustifred, public criticism of Kapil 
Dev playing more for himself than die 
team and not helping the other seam bow¬ 
lers in the team. And why was Bharatan 
so soft on Dungarpur who sacked Krish 
Siikanth from the Indian captaincy just 
because he made a representation for 
more money on behalf of his teamma¬ 
tes? Bharatan does not mention Dungar¬ 
pur’s quixotic ‘Team of the 19^* 
which was minus many senior players 
and lost every series it played. • 
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SHUBHRA GUPTA 

Hometnrths 

The Home TV package is loaded with the familiar and the trivial 


Do people slipping on 
banana peels send you 
into paroxysms of 
laughter? Do pie- 
in-thc-face artistes 
make you whoop? If 
yes, then Duniya Gol 
HaU one of Home TV’s new game 
shows is just the thing for you. 

Funny things, jokes. They either grab 
you, or leave you cold. So you could l>e 
laughing along with anchor Mona 
Ambegaonkiir’s lines which string 
along the slapstick 
bits. Or you could switch 
to the slightly more intel¬ 
ligent Jaane Kya Toone 
Kahi. It’s got the husband 
and wife team of Rjmga 
(as in D. Ranganathan) 
and Vandana anchoring a 
show which pits two 
teams against each other 
in segments which could 
test your descriptive 
powers, or your memory, 
or your touchy-feely 
skills! 

Jaane Kya Toone Kahi 
is a Delhi celebrity show 
of sons, as well. So half 
the fun, if you are a Delhi 
denizen and if you don’t 
get pul off by the ‘we- 
are-the-charmed-circle’ 
air, is in looking out for a 
familiar face and watch¬ 
ing it make a gotxl- 
natured fool of itself. 

Then there is Divya Seth who anchors 
Aao Guess Karen which, as the name 
suggests, is all about getting people who 
know each other (well, spouses, friends) 

* to indulge in’several rounds of guessing, 
with the winners getting some lovely lol¬ 
lies at the end of it. The set is good- 
looking, Ms Seth flashes her high- 
voltage smile (odd, no one’s noted that 
her smile is almost as wide and dazzling 
as that of the ever-beaming Renuka Sha- 
hane), but the show’s quality varies with 
the participants involved. If the teams 
are duds, the show turns out to be a no-no. 

The one game show which has main¬ 


tained a high level of interest in its target 
group (young school and college-goers) 
is one of Home’s originals. Born Lucky. 
Its host Roshan Abbas, who also does 
the popular Public Demand on El Tv, 
snaffles young shoppers on location, 
and engages them in makeshift games. 

One of the not-so-good ideas in 
Home’s new line-up is its version of the 
Antakshari called Ga Mere Man Ga. 
The singing is mostly substandard 
(we’ve got spoilt by all the \sur-ustaads' 
on Sa Re Ga Ma and Meri Awaz Suno) 


GaMereMan Ga is Home 
TV’s very own music 
programme on the lines of 
Antakshari on Zee. 
Followers of Sa Re Ga Ma 
and Meri A wax Suno) will 
find the singing substandard, 
and host Panksg Berry 
(above) completely out of 
place in his extravagantly 
embroidered outfits 


and host Pankaj Berry is completely out 
of place in his extravagantly embroider¬ 
ed outfits. An interesting actor he may 
be (he’s doing a cracking good job of the 
sinister Lenin in Swabhimaan) but ano¬ 
ther Annii Kapoor he surely isn’t. 

What Home TV has done in the pro¬ 
cess of introducing the new shows is to 
disrupt its 8.30 pm slot which had some 
really good fiction. Satya. Mumkin and 
Safar were all doing well; now you have 
to look for them in the afternoon, which 
is the lime soaps proliferate across all 


channels. 

Amma And Family, with the incredi¬ 
ble Zohra Sehgal, i.s undoubtedly the 
channel’s centre-piece, even if it does 
tend to get bogged down by its languid, 
well-off Muslim family ambience. Its 
chat show On Air has got a lot better 
with its new anchor Vineeta Deepak. 
And it does the best profiles/interviews 
in the business with Karan Thapar. But 
will someone please dump such stuff as 
Horn Please, and quickly? 

And Sony finished one year last 
week, and celebrated with cakes, bal¬ 
loons and lots of good wishes from 
actons, big and small. • 
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I ooja Batra 

seems to have 
I the most dam- 

nable luck 
with men. 

I Her first 

(official) boyfriend Akshay 
Kum^ dumped her for 
Raveena Tandon and Batra 
went ballistic, ripping 
Kumar to shreds in the gos¬ 
sip magazines.. 

Once she’d recovered 
from that blow and begun a 
career in the movies, Cupid 
struck again in the form of 
Armaan Kohli, the man 
who’d loved and left Ayesha 
Jhulka and ruined her chan¬ 
ces to make it to the big time 
in the bargain. 

This time, however, Pooja 
has come to her senses rela¬ 
tively early and ejected 
Kohli from her life, vowing 
to concentrate on the movies 
instead. And we can’t help 
but applaud her on that 
decision. 


♦ he past few 
months have 
been times of 
bereavement 

major stars. 
First Juhi Chawla and Govin- 



mothers and now Sridevi has 
been left oiphaned by the 
death of hers. 

Sridevi was out of the 
country when her mother 
passed away, but the funeral 


respective | was delayed until she return¬ 


ed to perform the last rites— 
a task usually left to the son. 
But then, Sridevi was both 
son and daughter to her par¬ 
ents — so the gesture was 
only fitting. 



omebody 
should tell 
Sushmita Sen 
that 

scrawny arms 
look great on 
the catwalk — and in the 
Miss Universe Contest — 
the scarecrow look will 
never be popular in Hindi 
movies. And that if she 
wants to make it in Bolly¬ 
wood she should put on a 
few pounds. 

tf that seems like Mission 
Impossible for the beauty 
queen, then she should steer 
clear of spaghetti straps for a 
while — and puffed sleeves, 


re-marital 
honeymooner- 
^^^s are the 'in’ 
thing the 
Bombay film 
industry these 
days. And as is usual in these 
matters, it was Pooja Bhatt 
who started the trend by walt¬ 
zing off with her boyfriend 
of the moment whenever 
faiKy struck. 

Since then everyone 
who’s part of a couple — 
from Kajol and Ajay to 
Raveena and Akshay — has 
been at it, whether it is in 
Switzerland or Ooty. 

After all. who needs marri¬ 
age these days? They’d’ 
much rather have a great 
holiday. • 
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HH When he first 

came back to 
India, having left it 
at the age of two, 
with a remixed ver- 
sion of the 1973 
Zeenat Aman film 
hit Chura liya 
his pocket, one 
Jlr •l^TjPlllil wondered what 
^ ^ had exactly been 

Baljeet Singh 
Sagoo’s contribution to the record. 

He hadn’t sung the remixed version. 
Somebody called Reema Das Gupta 
had. Neither was the rap, that rudely 
interrupts the lyrics, in his voice. The cre¬ 
dit for that again went to an artiste with 
the wholly unbelievable name of Cheshi¬ 
re Cat. 

So, what had Bally, (remixed version 
of Baljeet) done? 

Apart from coming up with the idea in 
the first place, Sagoo was the one respon¬ 
sible for the funky beat, the new bass 
line and the reggae sound which created 
a totally new number. In fact, an entire 
album, with modernised versions of Bol¬ 
lywood favourites such as Mehbooba 
and Choli ke peechey* Not surprisingly, 
the album was called Bollywood 
Flashback. 








The music sensation from Punjab teams up with 
Amitabh Bachclmnfor his latent album 


That was in early 1995. 

Nearly two years later, when Bally 
produced Aby Baby for Amitabh Bach- 
chan, he didn’t need to hold a press con¬ 
ference to announce the event. By then. 


Sagoo’s Chura liya had made hiiri sonne- 
what famous in India as well as in Bir¬ 
mingham. 

"On one of my trips to India, I dropp¬ 
ed in to see Mr Bachchan on the way to 














Neither traditional Indian music nor the re 


eeae. raeea and soul vvoiiid 


appeal to Bally. To create his own sounds, he went back to his roots, 


mixing Punjabi blum^ni with a westernised beat 


the airport," recalls Sagoo. "Then sud¬ 
denly he asked me, ‘How would you like 
to do an album with me?’" 

Before a surprised Bally could reply, 
Bachchan went on to say that not only 
did he like Bally’s music, but even his 
kids raved about it. 

"He wanted to make an album that has 
something old and something new," 
says Bally. Since that’s something Bally 
had already been doing in his six previ¬ 
ous albums, he had no problem in com¬ 
plying with Bachchan. 

So, Sagoo cancelled 
his flight and the two 
went off to the studios at 
Amitabh Bachchan Cor¬ 
poration Limited 

(ABCL) for an impromp¬ 
tu recording. Much later, 

Bally left for Bir¬ 
mingham with a copy of 
the first take of Kabhi 
kabhi and Eir Bir Phate 
in his suitcase. 

Kabhi kabhi is the only 
one of the seven tracks in 
the album that is not sung 
by Amitabh, but it has his 
husky voice in the back¬ 
ground. "Thai’s my 
favourite song," gushes 
Bally. "It has to be since 
it’s just like Chura liya."' 

Just then, the video of Eir Bir comes 
on the TV screen in his hotel room. "But 
in England, Kabhi kabhi is more popular 
as the people don’t know what Eir Bir is. 
Even I don’t understand it. But the 
whole exercise was a good learning 
experience for me." 

When asked to explain, he says: "Mr 
B (that’s what he calls the great man) is 
very particular about the sounds and 
what he likes to hear. And he’s very 
good since he did some of the back-up 
vocals as well. So, one minute he’ll say 
Ek rahin Bir in a high-pitch voice and 
the next he’ll repeat the same in a low- 
pitched tone," says Bally doing a fair 
imitation. 

It wasn’t all work of course. "What I 


remember most is Mr B squashed up in 
my small settee yelling every five 
minutes," and here Bally deepens his 
voice to sound like Amitabh’s husky bar¬ 
itone, "Hey Bally! How about a pizza?" 

B ut the 32-year-old DJ did not always 
work with superstars. In fact, his ini¬ 
tial recordings were done in the privacy 
of his bedroom with an in-house music 
system. In a moment of pure humour, he 
baptised it Curry wood Studios—which 
seems an appropriate enough name for a 


place to make masala mixes. And later, 
these new versions were tried out at 
neighbourhood parties. 

Bally’s search for his own brand of 
music was one shared by scores of other 
Asian youth in England. Unused to both 
the traditional Indian music enjoyed by 
their parents, and the reggae, ragga and 
soul played by his neighbours. Bally 
decided to create his own sounds. And 
for that he went back to his roots, Punja¬ 
bi bhangra mixed with a westemi^ 
beat. "A lot of Asians bom in England 
could relate to what 1 was doing," he 
explains. "Since, like me, they could 
also not identify with traditional Indian 
music — and that includes Hindi film 
songs." 


SoonT Sagoo came out with his first 
album. Wham Bam. This was in 1990 
and Sagoo was by then 26 years old. 

After that, he went on to produce 
Magic Touch with Nusrat Fateh Ali 
Khan. After Sagoo’s keyboard was 
through, Nusrat’s soulful rendition of 
Jhoole jhoole lal and Mera piya ghar 
aaya b^ame bona-fide disco-hits. 

When asked to compare Amitabh and 
Nusrat, Bally is at first hesitant. 
"They’re both totally different people. 
Nusrat is the ma.ster. He’ll sit on 
the Boor and sing a whole 
song in five minutes with¬ 
out any retakes," he says. 

But a smile lights up 
his face when he talks 
about Amitabh. "It was 
more fun to work with 
Amitabh," he admits. 
"And he’s no Kumar 
Shanu either. All the 
songs are sung by him 
and each one is different 
and very modem. I think 
he’s surprised everyone. 
The legend is at it again." 

As for Sagoo, who’s 
well on to becoming a 
legend in his own right, 
he plans to produce ano¬ 
ther album with Fateh 
Ali. "The whole world is 
waiting for the sequel to Mera piya 
ghar aaya,"'he boasts. 

Sagoo’s definition of the whole world 
may need some rethinking, but right 
now, he has no time for such mundane 
matters. He is currently ‘just too busy’ 
rehearsing his performance for the 
Michael Jackson concert in Bombay. 
Besides, he has just signed up with 
MTV tq host an extremely tedious and 
wholly unwatchable 26-episode dance 
show along with Kamal Si^u. 

But then, nobody’s perfect. And as 
long as Bally sticks to the producers’ 
console and Amitabh makes the videos, 
the music will speak for itself. • 

PrfymBmhg^/N0wlMhl 



Bally Sagoo with Kamal Sidhu: the duo will be co<ho$ting a 
dance show on MTV 
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Al ihe end of Prime 
Minister H.D. Dcvc 
Gowda’s six-day visit 
to the north-east, there 
are two schools of 
thought in the region. 
One believes the 

NORTH-EAST Prime Minister prov- 
ed a great hit, won 
over the people, and cap(K'd a hugely- 
successfiil tour by announcing a major 
economic package for the seven stales. 
The other insists that the Prime Minister 
moved about like a tourist out to "famili¬ 
arise himscir with the north-east. By 
the end of it, he had learned to dis¬ 
tinguish between Assam and Aninachal 
Pradesh, a Naga and a Mizo tribal. 
Beyond this, nothing was achieved dur¬ 
ing Dcvc Gowda’s "discovery of the 
north-east". 

The truth, however, lies somewhere 
between these two diametrically oppo¬ 
site points of view. 

H.D. Deve Gowda came to the north¬ 
east, by his own admission, "with an 
open mind". He went back wiser and, at 
least, slightly more familiar with the 
region’s myriad problems and the sense 
of alienation among its people. This 
visit comes at a lime when there is grow¬ 
ing disenchantment with the Centre in 
the north-eastern states. And while it has 
created a mood of optimism, this will be 
of no use if the grand plans of the PM 
remain a pipedream. 

The climax of Devc Gowda’s first 
visit to the region was Ihe announce¬ 
ment of an economic package. It was 
aimed at kick-starling some of the pro- 
jecis which have remained in Ihe plann^ 
ing stage for too long and initiating new 
ones. The total outlay of Ihe package; Rs 
6,1(X) crore. This grant would be ih 
excess of the states’ normal allocation in 
the Ninth Plan. 

At the end of his six-day tour, on 27 
October, Deve Gowda said: "This is just 
a first step proposed to be taken by my 
government in an attempt to bring the 
north-east at par with the rest of the coun¬ 
try in terms of infrastructure." 

Predictably, most of the projects 
which the Centre has agreed to ^nd are 
in the areas of transportation, communi¬ 
cations, power, education and agricultu¬ 
re. Some of the major projects, like sane- ; 
tioning of the fourth bridge over the 
mighty Brahmaputra at Bogibecl in 
Upper Assam would benefit both 
Assam and Arunachal Pradesh but most 
other schemes to be taken up under the 
PM’s package would be state-specific. 


Of prime 
importance 





H.D. Dcvc Gowdii ’,v 
whirlw ind tour C(>idd 
inork a //nr l)Citinidiiit 
for the rcitit^n 
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its report 


Apart from the projects or the immedi¬ 
ate funds made available by Deve 
Gowda» what is of utmost significance is 
the decision to have a separate cell in the 
Prime Minister’s Office (PMO) to look 
after the affairs of the north-east. The 
PM has promised to take charge of the 
monitoring cell himself. "I will visit the 
region at least twice a year to review the 
progress of the schemes," he announced. 

Aware that there is a huge gap bet¬ 
ween the north-east and the rest of the 
country in terms of economic develop¬ 
ment, Deve Gowda has decided to 
appoint a high-level commission within 
60 days to "critically examine the back¬ 
log in the basic minimum services in the 
seven north-eastern states" This com¬ 
mission will submit 
within three months and 
will suggest policies, pro¬ 
grammes and fund requi¬ 
rements to breach the 
gaps in the infrastructural 
secUir. The PM also said 
he would ensure that all 
central ministries and 
departments would hen¬ 
ceforth earmark at least 
ten per cent of their 
budget for specific pro¬ 
grammes in the north¬ 
eastern states. 

Some other steps moot¬ 
ed by the Prime Minister 
were: activating the Brah¬ 
maputra Board; full cove¬ 
rage of the region for 
employment assurance 
schemes (RAS); telecom¬ 
munications, TV and 


and development aspects, he did not 
skirt the burning problem of insurgency. 
He gave an open offer to all the militant 
groups in the region to come forward 
"without any pre-condition" and discuss 
their legitimate grievances. Union home 
secretary K. Padmanabhaiah, who was 
the senior-most official accompanying 
the Prime Minister, told wSunday: 
"Unlike in the past, all that the Prime 
Minister is asking for is a preliminary 
talk on what exactly is troubling the mili¬ 
tants. The formal negotiations can come 
later." But Deve Gowda was also quick 
to stale that violence will not be tolera¬ 
ted. In a barely-veiled warning, the 
Prime Minister advised some of the 
countries bordering the north-cast not to 
shelter militants. "We would expect our 


But this did not stop Assam chief mini¬ 
ster Prafulla Kumar Mahanta from 
being all praise for Deve Gowda’s 
efforts in the north-east. "These measu¬ 
res, when implemented, will go a long 
way in accelerating the economic 
growth of Assam and other states of the 
region," announced Mahanta. Added his 
Mizoram counterpart, Lallhanhawla: 
"The Prime Minister is obviously genui¬ 
nely concerned about the north-east." 

But some discordant notes were 
struck during the visit. Perhaps encoura¬ 
ged by the fluiry of promises being 
made by the Prime Minister, Union rail¬ 
way minister Ram Vilas Paswan and 
steel minister Virendra Prasad Baishya, 
too. decided to play to the galleries. Bai¬ 
shya announced for the second lime in 



AIR coverage to be exten- pROMISESTOKEEP; PM H.D. Deve Gowda in the north-east 
ded to all in stales like. 


Mizoram, Nagaland. Manipur 
and Arunachal Pradesh; improved credit 
flow to the north-east by setting up a spe¬ 
cial cell in the Reserve Bank of India 
under a deputy-governor; announce¬ 
ment of a north-cast-spccific industrial 
policy by March 1997; development of 
tourism; and improvement of railway 
services in the region. 

While laying the foundation stone of 
the much-awaited ll9-km-long 
Kumarghat-Agartala railway line at the 
Tripura capital on 23 October, Gowda 
observed: "The extension of railway 
lines in this land-kx:ked stale will 
change the economic character of the 
region." 

And although the stress throughout 
Deve Gowda’s visit was on economic 


neighbours not to encourage or allow 
cross-border terrorism or support milit¬ 
ant groups from India," said Gowda. 

Another cmcial issue that Deve 
Gowda more or less settled was the 
scrapping of the controversial Illegal 
Migrants (Determination by Tribunals) 
Act, 1983, (IMDT), applied in Assam to 
detect foreigners. Admitting that the law 
has proved to be inefTectivc — a view 
held by organisations such as the All 
Assam Students Union (AASU) — the 
Prime Minister promised to repeal it 
soon. For the ruling Assam Gana Pari- 
shad (AGP),, Deve Gowda’s decision 
may have come at u wrong time as at 
least two of the ruling alliance partners 
are opposed to the repeal of the IMDT 
Act. 


three months that steel plants will be set 
up in the north-cast, despite knowing 
fully well that the. basic raw materials 
arc not available in the region in adequa¬ 
te quantity. And Paswan declared that 
all north-eastern slate capitals would be 
linked by rail, obviously oblivious to the 
hilly terrain of Aizawl, Kohima, Itana- 
gar or Shillong. 

On the whole, however, H.D. Deve 
Gowda’s whirlwind lour of the north- 
cast spelt hope for the people of the 
region. And if this is indeed just the 
start, as the Prime Minister promised 
repeatedly, the path to progress may 
finally be opening up for this comer of 
the country. • 

NMtt A. Qokhale/QuwahMtl wMi 
Jaymfiin Bhmttaeharya/Agartalm 
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Fading glory 


The inheritors 


Ramakrishna Hegde's political fortunes have 


taken a dip 

Ever since he was 
expelled from the 
v, , , JanaLi Dal, Ramak- 

nshna Hegdehaslaun- 

against the ruling par- 
ly in Karnataka and 
KARNATAKA the ruling coalition at 
the Centre. While lour¬ 
ing his home state extensively, Hegdc 
has vowed to overthrow the Janata Dal 
regime in Bangalore and then move on 
to the national arena. 

But over the last lew weeks, the 
people of Karnataka seem to have con¬ 
veyed some pertinent home truths to 
Hcgde. Hegde’s professed political 
clout in the state first came under a cloud 



DOWN AND OUH: Ratmkhshna Hegde 

during the by-elections to the Karnataka 
Legislative Assembly in October. 
Though Hegde and his apolitical Rashtri- 
ya Navaninnan Vedike had refrained 
from contesting any of the eight consti¬ 
tuencies, he had extended support to can¬ 
didates cutting across parly lines "on the 
basis of merit". Of the various candida¬ 
tes that he had supported, only three 
managed to win. And even in these 
cases, Hegde’s influence had very little 
to do with the electoral outcome. 

And then, last fortnight, came the elec¬ 
tion to the Bangalore City Corporation 
(BCC). If this was indeed a populanty 
lest for Ramakrishna Hegde, he failed 
miserably. His Rashtriya Navanirman 
Vedike contested 90 out of the 100 seats 
to the municipal body under the name of 
Navaninnan Nagarik Samiti and manag¬ 


ed to bag only three seats. 

Hegde’s critics insist that the people’s 
verdict in the elections to the BCC seals 
the case against the veteran politican. "If 
he can’t even win a decent number of 
seats m a local election, how can he 
achieve his stated aim of destroying the 
Janata Dal at the state and national 
level?" smirked a minister. 

Hegde’s followers, however, refuse 
to read too much into this latest debacle. 
"We are certainly not disheartened," 
says Jeevaraj Alva, Hegde's right-hand 
man. "In a short span of time, we manag¬ 
ed to canvass enough to gather more 
than 12 per cent of the votes. We might 
have won only three seats but we lost by 
very small margins elsewhere. This, des¬ 
pite the fact that the Janata Dal spent a 
lot of money and indulged in large-scale 
rigging." 

It was some consolation for Hegde 
and his supporters that the Janata Dal did 
not fare all that well. "We were 
instrumental in the Janata Dal losing in 
nearly 16 places," declares Jeevaraj 
Alva. Though the Dal won the largest 
number of seats, 39, it fell short of the 
number required to rule the BCC. 

The local elections have made it clear 
that the niling Janata Dal cannot afford 
to be complacent. But the most signific¬ 
ant political message of the polls is that 
the people seem to have rejected Ramak¬ 
rishna Hegde and his apolitical outfit. 
This has pul a large question mark over 
the future of the former Janata Dal stal¬ 
wart and his band of followers. 

For some months now. Hedge has 
been threatening to float a political party 
in a bid to overthrow the state govern¬ 
ment. Srikanta Murthy, spokesman of 
the Rashtriya Navanirman Vedike, ins¬ 
ists that it is just a matter of lime before 
Ramakrishna Hegde formally launches 
a political party. "By the end of Novem¬ 
ber, or the first week of December, the 
party will surely be launched," declares 
Murthy. 

But if present trends are any indica¬ 
tion, it might not take long for Ramak¬ 
rishna Hegde’.spart)ao be over. • 

Qauri Lanketh/BMigmkMm I 


The battle for NTR ’s 
legacy hots up as Lakshmi 
Parvathi scores a point 
over Chandrahabu Naidu 
at the by-polls 

N. ' Chandrababu 
Naidu and his Tclugu 
Desam Party (TDP) 
had all but written licr 
off as a political rival 
of any consequence 
The press and politi¬ 
cal observers claimed 
that her rantings and 
ravings as the wronged widow of N T 
Rama Rao would get her nowhere in 
Andhra politics. And the people of the 
state seemed confused about what politi¬ 
cal role she wanted to fulfil. 

But [.akshmi Parvathi has once again 
proved that she’s no pusho\er. The by^ 
elections to one Lok Sabha and 11 
Assembly seats held on 11 October, 
have given a fresh lease to Lakshmi Par¬ 
vathi’s political life and exposed some 
serious chinks in the ruling TDP’s 
armour. 

In recording a thumping win from the 
sleepy Pathapatnam Assembly .segment 
bordering Orissa, Lakshmi Parvathi has 
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given Chandrababu Naidu and his men a 
iTjde wake-up call. Parvathi won by a 
huge margin of 15,000 votes. This des¬ 
pite the ruling party’s best efforts to stop 
NTR’s widow. 

With Lakshmi Parvathi announcing 
her decision to contest from Pathapat- 
nam, this Assembly segment was turned 
into a political battlefield. Telugu 
Desam heavyweights like Union mini¬ 
ster K. Yerram Naidu and slate munici¬ 
pal administration minister T. Srinivas 
Yadav literally camped there to woo the 
the voters. Devenei Ramana, the legisla¬ 
tor from Vijayawada famed for his 
strong-arm tactics, loo set up base there 
with two busloads of followers. And 
chief minister Chandrababu Naidu singl¬ 
ed out Paihapatnam for special atten¬ 
tion. He visited the constituency twice 
during his electoral campaign. He was 
accompanied by such star attractions as 
Jayaprada, Sharada and Renuka 
Chowdhury. 

But at the end it all, the money and 
muscle power of Naidu’s TDP could not 
match Lakshmi Parvathi’s emotional 
plea to the people of Paihapatnam. Back¬ 
ed by her loyalists and some cadres of 
the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), Parva¬ 
thi campaigned in the name of her late 
husbtind. The TDP(NTR) leader pledg¬ 
ed to implement the populist measures 
of the former chief minister of Andhra 
Pradesh. Her oratorial skills and the 
legacy of NTR clearly won the day. 

While the convincing victory at Patha- 
patnam has come as a big boost to Laksh¬ 
mi Parvathi, this does not necessarily 
mean that it will help revive the political 
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ON THE COMEBACK TRAIL?: Lakshmi Parvathi 


prospects of her party. Already, NTR’s 
son-in-law D.Venkateswara Rao has par¬ 
ted ways with Parvathi. And she has 
only eight legislators to back her in the 
Andhra Assembly. "Even these eight 
will desert her if the chief minister 
removes the ban on their admission into 
the TDP," observes Ashok Gajapathi 
Raju, a senior minister of the ruling 
party. 

If the TDP(NTR) has a tough task 
ahead of it, the ruling TDP too will have 
to try hard to set its own house in order. 
Tension is mounting as party legislators 
and senior leaders await a Cabinet expan¬ 
sion. For over a year now, Chandrababu 
Naidu has chosen not to expand his Cabi¬ 
net or fill up vacancies in state undertak¬ 
ings and corporations. Naidu has, 
through the months, cited the financial 
crisis, the parliamentary polls and the 
floods as reasons to avoid fresh nomina¬ 
tions and postpone appointments. But 
now, there are rumblings of discontent 
in the party ranks over the chief mini¬ 
ster’s style of functioning. And the state 
bureaucracy, Naidu's favourite whipp¬ 
ing boy, too is hardly enamoured by the 


slate’s legislative leadership. 

So, Chandrababu Naidu is desperate 
to reach out to the people. And ironical¬ 
ly, he is falling back on the memory of 
NTR to strike the right chord. He plans 
to refurbish the image of the TDP by 
celebrating the birth anniversary of 
NTR next March in grand style. 
Already, a bronze statue of the late TDP 
supremo was unveiled in the state capi¬ 
tal on 1 November by President Shankar 
Dayal Sharma. On the same day, the 
first NTR Award was conferred on vete¬ 
ran film star Nageswar Rao. 

Thus, the battle for NTR’s legacy con¬ 
tinues in Andhra Pradesh. Therein lies 
the importance of Lakshmi Parvathi. 
Though she is likely to be ordered out of 
NTR’s house, she could emerge as the 
voice of the Opposition in the House 
where she will be the first legislator 
representing the TDP(NTR). In the com¬ 
ing days, Lakshmi Parvathi could well 
revitalise the Opposition in the stale 
Assembly and take the fight to the 
Chandrababu Naidu camp. • 

0 . 5 . limlhmlal9hM/Hyd0rmbad 
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Picture 

imperfect 

A students* agitation in 
FTU draws attention to the 
problems facing the film 
institute 

Last fortnight, the 
campus of the Film 
and Television Insti¬ 
tute of India (FTII) in 
Pune was the stage for 
some high drama. As 
students of the film 
MAHARASHTRA wing of the institute 
■■■■■■■■■■"" launched an agitation 
voicing their demands, the administra¬ 
tion initially chose to adopt a hardline. 
But then, the curtains came down follow¬ 
ing the intervention of Union informa¬ 
tion and broadcasting minister C.M. 
Ibrahim. 

The students’ agitation at FTII was a 
culmination of simmering discontent in 


HIGH DRAMA: the FTII in Pune 

the film wing of the institute. It all began 
a year ago, when the Governing Council 
(GC) of I^II, then chaired by Adoor 
Gopalakrishnan, decided to streamline 
the film course to cut down on costs. The 
proposal for introducing a two-year 
course, instead of the prevailing three- 
year one, with a heavily-reduced sylla¬ 
bus was forwarded to Raghu Menon, 
joint secretary in the I&B ministry and a 
member of the GC. And the decision to 
implement the new structure was passed 
in no time at all, without involving 


either the faculty members or the 
students. 

In April this year, students organised 
a strike to protest the arbitrary decision 
of the GC and the revised syllabus. By 
this time, Mahesh Bhatt had taken over. 
Under him, the GC decided to set up a 
committee to examine the current needs 
of the institute and its students. This Syl¬ 
labus Review Committee comprised 
three representatives from each depart¬ 
ment, faculty members and professio¬ 
nals. It included, among others, actor 



Defence m ectianism 

The Ananda Margis apply for licensed arms to protect 
themselves against the ruling CPI(M) 


F br decades now. West Bengal has 
witnessed a bitter rivalry bet¬ 
ween the ruling CPI(M) and the Ana¬ 
nda Margis. This reli^ous sect, 
rose to politick prominence in 
the Sixties. As their influence over 
some fleets of West Bengal grew, 
the stale machinery began viewing it 
with utmost suspicion. This, allege 
the men in saffron, led to "state- 
sponsored terrorism", which reached 
a bloody climax on 30 April, 1982, 
when 17 Ananda Margis were mas¬ 
sacred near Bijon Setu in south 
Cdputta. 

^^le the Margis and their ongo- 
iftg fend wt A the ruling CPI(M) have 
lon^ opased to hit the headlines, 
let&ts of the religious group insist 
that th^ "perseculion" continues. 
And so, the Ana^ Margis have 
finally decided to ^ aima permits. 


In a letter to President Shankar Dayal 
Sharma and the Union home mini¬ 
stry, the Margis have asked for arms 
licences to "combat the killer" — the 
ruling CPI(M) in West Bengal — 
and protect them.selves from the par¬ 
ty’s atrocities. 

This drastic measure comes in the 
wake of the brutal killing of Jyoti- 
rindrananda Avadhoot on 2 Septem¬ 
ber. He was allegedly murdered by 
some local CPl(M) goons in Metalla, 
a village near Purulia. Acharya Jyoti- 
rindrananda Avadhoot was the princi¬ 
pal of the Ananda Marga schools at 
Metalla and Chamchi^a and had 
come into prominence as the leader 
of the Margis in that belt. Just a few 
days before the murder, two local 
CPI(M} leaders, Trilochan Mahalo 
and Gtandi Mahato, had threatened 
him. Now, two months have passed 


and the investigations into the mur¬ 
der have made little headway. 

Ail this has forced the Ananda 
Mtuga Pracharak Sangha to appeal 
for official permission to keep licens¬ 
ed guns to protect themselves. They 
have also demanded a judicial enqui¬ 
ry to confirm the alleged role the 
CPI(M} ini the 1982 ntassacre. Mukta- 
nanda Avadhoot, public relations 
secretary of the Ananda Margis, has 
recently written to Justice Rangan- 
nath Misra, chahman. National 
Human Rights Commission, in this 
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Naseeniddin Shah, director Kundan 
Shah, documentary filmmaker Shriram 
Raghavan, and film camera person 
Rajan Kothari. 

The committee submitted its recom¬ 
mendations to the Academic Council 
(AC) of FTII in September. The AC is 
madib up of film professionals and facul¬ 
ty members, while the GC comprises 
film professionals and bureaucrats, with 
Mahesh Bhatt heading both. The recom¬ 
mendations of the review committee 
dealt with changes in the syllabus and 
upgradation of equipment. Says Shri¬ 
ram Raghavan, "We didn’t ask for the 
moon, knowing FTII and the cash- 
crunch. But the institute does need equip¬ 
ment that can be brought in in a phased 
manner. And the course has to be chang¬ 
ed based on contemporary standards and 
needs." The AC approved these recom¬ 
mendations and also made it known that 
as the new module had not worked with 
the first batch, it would be best to revert 
back to the old course structure. 

Then, the GC met on 12 October. Fil¬ 
mmakers of the stature of Shahaji of 
Piravi fame, Jahnu Barua, Gautam 
Ghosc and N. Chandra make up this 
council, along with some bureaucrats. 
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CENTRE OF ATTENTWN: CM. Ibrahim 


None of the filmmakers was present at 
the meeting and the bureaucrats rejected 
the recommendations of the Syllabus 
Review Committee and the AC. The GC 
felt that the FTII did not have the financi¬ 
al resources to continue with the old 
course, let alone implement the recom¬ 
mendations for changes in the syllabus 
and the procurement of new equipment. 

This arbitrary decision of the GC 
spelt trouble in FTII. AC members like 
film editor Renu Saluja and Manmohan 
Shetty of Adlabs resigned in protest. 


regard. 

But the Bijon Setu incident was no 
isolated case. The Margis have long 
been the taiget of political aggres- 
siem. It all began way back in 1967. 
with the murder pf five, Margis by 
alleged CP1(M) cadres at Anandana' 
gar, the ashram near Purulia. 

Then, in 1969, alleged CPI(M) 
men attacked a peaceful Ananda 
Marga congregatioil at Cooch Bdiar. 

UP IN ARMS: a procession of Ananda 
Margis in Calcutta 


The final police report (no.560 of 
16.10.70 u/s 173. CrPC) states: 
"Some CPI<M) leaders misled and 
misguided the mob that the Ananda 
Marga sadhus were spies of the 
CIA." 

Then came the 1982 massacre. 
The Margis, however, chose not to 
apply for any arms licences. "But the 
situation is quite different now," ins* 
ists Tryambakesharwananda 
Avadhoot, an influential figure in the 
Ananda Margi hierarchy in Calcutta. 
"Unless and until we become capable 
of defending ourselves, we cannot 
survive against this regime and its 
atrocities," he told Sunday, Senior 
Ananda Margi leaders insist that the 
state police is in collusion with the 
political powers that are. This 
explains why repeated complaints by 
the Margis against CPI(M) cadres 
have been ignored by the law- 
enforcing^agencies, while the men in 
saffron have bisen picked up regular¬ 
ly pn the sfightest pretext and 
iwrassed. • 

hirm 


! The students were outeaged that a bunch 
I of bureaucrats had been allowed to deci¬ 
de the destiny of the institute and its 
students. 

On 23 October, some students of the 
film wing resorted to a hunger-strike to 
draw attention to their demands. The stu¬ 
dents were adamant that; the recommen¬ 
dations of the AC be implemented and 
the role of the GC vis-a-vis the AC be 
examined; students representation in the 
GC be allowed; the proposed 40 per cent 
hike in the fees structure be revised; and 
the institute be given statutory status. 

The students fighting for the cause of 
the institute had nothing to gain personal¬ 
ly as they had just about a month to go 
for their stint to be over. On 26 October, 
five students gheraoed dean and acting 
director Mehboob Khan. They were 
picked up by the police and released a lit¬ 
tle while later. On 27 October, all 111 
students of the film wing were served 
eviction notices and asked to vacate 
their hostels within a day. 

The next day, the demonstration mov¬ 
ed to the gates of FTII as the film wing of 
the institute was officially shut down. 
This arbitrary order, without any prior 
show-cause notice to the students, drew 
flak from every quarter. Veteran stage 
and film personality Shreeram Lagoo 
visited the institute and expressed his 
anguish at the order. Meanwhile, the stu¬ 
dents moved a lower court which issued 
an interim order staying the eviction. 

Realising that the students’ agitation 
was drawing both attention and sympa¬ 
thy, the institute’s top-brass and the 
Union information and broadcasting 
ministry acted swiftly. The stir was call¬ 
ed off afterC.M. Ibrahim intdvened per¬ 
sonally and invited the students for talks 
on 30 October. At the meeting, both Ibra¬ 
him and Mahesh Bhatt assured the stu¬ 
dents that if there was no substantial cost 
difference, the old course structure 
would be reintroduced. But this decision 
has to be endorsed by the GC. 

While things may so6n return to nor¬ 
mal at FTII, some pertinent questions rai¬ 
sed by the students’ agitation about the 
future of the institute remain unanswe¬ 
red. Says Rajan Kothari, "Spending 
money on FTII cannot be viewed as a 
non-p^uctive, non-developmental 
expenditure. The government should 
accept that films are a strong and valid 
medium of communication. They .spend 
Rs 8-10 crore on the institute every year. 
If they feel this isn’t a valid, then why 
start another institute in Calcutta?" • 
ApmnuTalmiHear/tombuy 




ARIES 


(21 Man h-2() April) 

T his is a time when you 
may have little choice but 
to follow convention and act 
in the ways people expect of 
you. Too much 
waywardness or eccentricity 
can do your reputation no 
end of harm. Behaving in 
entirely unexpected ways is 
likely to throw family 
members completely off 
balance. 

TAURUS _ 

(21 April-20 Mav) 

H idden forces are n your 
favour Events are 
likely to w ork out just as you 
had hoped and with very 
little effort on you» part. 
Tensions between the home 
front and the work front 
should now ease up 
considerably. Someone you 
have known just as a friend 
can be suddenly seen in a 
romantic light. 

GEMINI 


(21 Mci\-20 June) 

Y OU may have the best 
intentions if you are 
considering springing 
surprises at home but other 
people may not take them in 
the spirit they are intended. 
Disappointments are likely 
where creative and mental 
endeavours are concerned. 
You may find that others 
have maptxid pioneering 
areas. 

CANCER 


(21 June‘20Jul\) 

Y OU will devote sufficient 
lime to both demands 
and responsibilities, without 
placing a great strain on you. 
Someone you have taken a 
fancy to can make it clear he 
or she feels the same way 
about you. Hopes and 
dreams can come close to 
realisation. 
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LIBRA 


i2l July‘20Aufiusr) 

I t IS very important that you 
don’t disappoint people or 
keep them wailing around 
for answers or decisions. 
Don’t raise the expectations 
of others when you really 
have no intention of 
delivering the goods. You 
can easily become the victim 
of emotional blackmail or 
manipulation. 


(21 September~20 October) 

C onditions at work and in 
business should be to 
your liking. Workloads will 
be much easier to tackle. 
Co-workers, superiors and 
associates should be in a 
helpful and friendly mood. 
Keep your nose to the 
grindstone. This way you 
can work your way into the 
boss’s go^ books and 
improve your reputation. 
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VIRGO 


(21A ligu s t-20 September) 

Y ou will now have a good 
grasp of financial 
matters, allowing you to 
manoeuvre into a strong 
position in business and 
financial negotiations. Your 
powers of expression arc 
likely to be more lucid than 
ever: communicating to 
large groups is starred. 


SCORPIO 


(2! October-20 November) 

I t looks as though the recent 
run of success and good 
luck has resulted in your 
taking too much for granted. 
Just slow down a little and 
take stock of your situation. 
Get your priorities right: 
don't give too much 
importance to the wrong 
things. 


SAGITTARIUS 

(21 November-20 December) 

K eep a low profile. Give 
others more room to do 
things their own way. 
Temptationsno adopt a 
haughty manner should be 
resisted. You will only stir 
up resentment by trying to 
boss others around. But look 
sharp and keep abreast of the 
standards and instructions 
set by superiors and 
employers. 

CAPRICORN 

(21 December-20 January) 

Y OU can now win allies in 
powerful places. In fact, 
you are likely to hit off so 
well with such people that 
you become firm friends. 
New ideas for rearranging 
business finances are likely 
to prove most acceptable to 
people who have the final 
say. You may try to 
modernise old office 
equipment. 

AQUARIUS 

(21 January-20 February ) 

O fficials can be sticklers 
for rules and 

regulations. There may be 
exciting developments in 
your love life. You may feel 
that your life is really t^ing 
off because of the effect 
romantic partners are having 
on you. Do not hold back if 
you have taken a fancy to 
anyone in particular. 


PISCES 


(21 Februar\'-20 March) 

T ry bringing to public 
attention projects 
designed for general 
welfare. You can take part in 
charitable and other worthy 
causes. Don’t beat about the 
bush. Others will be thankful 
for brevity and directness. 
New doors are likely to open 
for you. • 
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HEARD IN THE HNANCE MINISTRY 




Lone ranger 

■ Never has Aijun 
Singh been so 
friendless. 

He held a bluijan sandhya 
recently to which all the mini¬ 
sters in the United Front 
government and several lead¬ 
ing lights of the Congress 
were invited. 

Not a single minister turn¬ 
ed up from the United Front, 
except Satpal Maharaj — it 
would have been truly terri¬ 
ble if even he hadn't gone 
because he belongs to the 
Congress (Tiwari) which is 
Aijun Singh's party. It is 
quite another matter that in 
some circles the Congres- 
s(T) is referred to as Con- 



Aijun Singh: bad tlmnn 


gress Tinka (twig) because 
of its meagre presence in 
Parliament. 

This is just a sign of the 
times. The government 
doesn't think Aijun Singh 
counts for anything. He has 
been spotted, on more than 
one occasion, sitting foriom 
in Deve Gowda’s ante¬ 
room, waiting to be called in. 

But it seems that even his 
former party, the Congres- 
s(I), has given him the go by. 
Party president Sitaram 
Kesri, who has made such a 
song and dance about 
Singh’s re-entry into the 
Congress, didn't come for 
.the bkajan sandhya. It was 
left to the lot of Tariq Anwar 
to represent the Con^ss. 



The problam Is that Indian 
Industrialists sxpactsd another 
Manmohan Singh. Instead, they 
got a V.P. Singh. 

A SENIOR BUREAUCRAT 



CHECK-LIST 


Quick fix 


Former minister of 
health, A.R. Antula)^ 
must be wishing he had 
never put his foot into this 
one. 

A few days ago, a stand¬ 
ing committee of Parliament 
on the urea scandal named 
former Cabinet secretary 
Surinder Singh as one of the 
actors in the urea scam. 


The happy hunting ground of the 
north-east: the most ferocious militant 
groups 


■ The Nathmal SeeMIst Ceundl of 
Nagaland (NtCN) Mulvah group: The toughest 
and most aggressive group of mill^nts operating in the 
north-east. Their area of operation is Manipur (Ukhrul) and 
Nagaland. These are Tangkhul Nagas, cold-blooded and 
relentless. 

In the last two years, the Mulvah group—so named 
after their leader, Mulvah—alone has taken out more than 
60 securttymen, many of them army officers. 


■ Tho NSCN Khapinng: A breakaway from the 
original NSCN,.this group was formed after a bloody 
confrontation In 1986 when Khaplang, a leader In the NSCN 
broke away from Mulvah, accusing him of kowtowing to 
the Centre. Konyak Ndjus form the Khaplang group. They 
are of Burmese origin. Very tough fighters. 


Surinder Singh, a 
bureaucrat of impeccable 
credentials, wrote a confi¬ 
dential letter td the Prime 
Minister’s principal secreta¬ 
ry, T. Satishchandran, last 
week from Washington. He 
refuted all the charges again¬ 
st him and instead listed rea¬ 
sons why Antulay had attmn- 
pted to drag him into the urea 
case. 

Singh said that Antulay 
had been unhappy with him 
since he objected to the for-. 
mer minister’s request t^t 
an additional secretary in 
the health ministry, Indrajeet 
Chaudhury, be elevated. 
Chaudhury later took over as 
secretary (fertilisers). 


■ Thu United Nuttonal Ubunrtlon Front: Has 

a following among the Melteis, the Hindu Vaishnavlte 
section of the population In Manipur. 


■ Thu KuM NaUonnl Araqr: The force raised by the 
Kukis, a minority In Nagaland and Manipur. This armed 
group was formed after the Nagas began depredations on 
the Kukis. A relatively new militant group. 


■ lliu United Uhurallon Frank of Auuam 
(UiFA): Who doesn’t know ULFA? Formed as the 
militant wing of the AASUand later the AGP, UIFA is now 
totally out of eveiyone’s control. The result is, the ULFA 
carries out Independent armed action, forcing the army 
and paramintBry groups to retaliate, and this escalates 
tension all rotmd. . 


■ Thu Uudu iupiirlljf Fhraut Set up by the 

minority ethnic gtpuptoimgoard its interests. 
Responsible \6s murderous attacks onnon-Bodo 
setttementSvAlsont^jMfeuStDflndMduatfcilllngs. 

■ Thu Hynuw IMIr Voilii^ 

(Hive): AdorgmhiRlOROf Khasi students,ls being 
wooed by both ULFA and ttie NSCN to launch a pan 
, noith-anhni mtttaift movimntt, The HTVC is based in 
Meghdaon . ' 



Singh also said diet Aittu- 
lay had tried to pressurebini 
while he was Cabinet secreta¬ 
ry to accept his candidate as 
the chairman of the Jawa- 
harlal Nehru Port Trust. As 
the officer was ineligible, his 
name was turned down. Oki 
another occasion, Antulay 
demanded the right to write 
the annu^ confidmitial 
repoTtsofofficersinthemini- , 
stry of family welfare. This 
too was turned down. 

Singh says Antulay has tri¬ 
ed to ‘fix’ him now by fram¬ 
ing him in the urea scam. He 
demands that the action- 
taken report on the standing 
committee’s report be writt¬ 
en eidier in the Cabinet secre¬ 
tariat or by a committee of 
secretaries under the Cabinet 
secretary. On no accoudt 
should the fertiliser secnpjia-^ 
ly have anything to do wj^ it. • 
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Potty politics 

■ That H.D. Deve 
Gowda is not terribly 
magnanimous is something 
evCTyone knows. But no one 
realised that he was quite so 
petty. 

Last week, Gowda declin¬ 
ed at the last minute an invita¬ 
tion to be the chief guest at 
the Gen. Cariappa Memorial 
Lecture held traditionally on 
Infantry Day every year. The 
speaker this year was Lt- 
Gen. S.K. Sinha. 

Gowda declined the invi¬ 
tation after he was told who 
the speaker was going to be. 

Lt-Gen. Sinha has been a 
member of the Janata Dal. 
He is also a clo.se personal 
friend of the former Karnata¬ 
ka chief minister Ramakrish- 
na Hegdc. Hegde is Deve 
Gowda's favourite enemy. 



0«v« Oowda: mailtMl 
atoMAt 

Hegde had predicted to 
friends on a trip to Patna 
before the lecture that Deve 
Gowda would never accept 
the invitation to the function 
once he was told Sinha and 
Hegde were close friends. 
Sinha is not in the least bit 
apologetic about his friend¬ 
ship with Hegde. In his lectu¬ 
re, he was outspoken about 
the role of the government 
and the army, llie loss has 
been the iniwtry’s, which 
«as expecting the Prime 
Minister would rise above 
such Small considerations 
and attend the fiinction. 


HHARD AT THE PRIME MINISTER’S 
OFFICE 

I Jtnew that ITC was going to got 
tough with tho govommont but 
burning down Dolhi airport Is a bit 
oxcossivo. 

A BUREAUCRAT ON REPORTS THAT THE FIRE 
AT DELHI AIRPORT STARTED AT THE 
RESTAURANT THAT ITC RAN AT THE 
TERMINAL 


H.D. Deve Gowda versus Ramakrishna 
Hegde 

■ How It all bogan: The two politicians met in the 
CongresstO). When the Janata Party was formed Deve 
Gowda was made leader in Karnataka, while Hegde was in 
Delhi as the party's general secretary. Till that point, It was 
advantage Hegde. 


■ Tho turning potait: In 1978, Gowda led the party 
Into the elections, it was trounced but Gowda had made his 
debut as a shadow chief minister. So in 1983, when 
Hegde's name was suggested as a compromise candidate 
for chief ministership because of a tussle between Gowda 
and S. Bangarappa, Gowda felt he’d been cheated. 

■ Thon what happonod: Things got from bad to 
worse. After taking over as CM, Hegde felt Deve Gowda 
(who was his PWO minister) was conspiring against him. 
In 1984, after the party lost in the general elections, Hegde 
owned moral responsibility and resigned. 

In the next round of polls, the Janata Party projected 
Hegde as chief minister and swept Karnataka. Deve Gowda 
now realised he was in danger of being marginalised. 

■ How tho story dovoiops: From 1984 till about 
1990, a ding-dong battle continued between Gowda and 
Hegde. Finally, Gowda quit the government and the party. 

But the anti-Hegde campaign continued. The 
phone-tapping episode which, insiders say, was 
engineered by Chandra Shekhar, took Its toll. Hegde had to 
quit. 

■ Tho mppwrthoiiioof: Gowda and Hegde 
realised that they would gain nothing by fighting. In 1991 
Deve Gowda rejoined Janata Oal, becoming its president. 
The party swept Karnataka in 1994 and Hegde was beaten 
up at a party meeting when he made ambitious noises 
about naming a chief minister. When Deve Gowda became 
Prime Minister and Hegde made sHghting remarks about 
him, he expelled Hegde from the party. 

■ Whsit thsy say tssach oHmr They don't talk 
to each other any more {m diaryItenff. 


Congress 

monitor 

■ Congressmen may be 
delisted by the per¬ 
ception that Dr Manmcdian 
Singh is the party’s shadow 
finance minister. But the 
man himself denies that he is 
any such thiijg. 



Maimiolian Sbigiu 
fliM^unliigtli* party 

Apparently, Manmohan 
Singh is the chairman of a 
committee that wilt examine 
Congress policies and deci¬ 
de how to implement them 
—and this will cover all poli¬ 
cies, not just those in the eco¬ 
nomic area. 

That’s It, He has no speci¬ 
al economic responsibilities, 
will not .serve as P. Chidam¬ 
baram’s shadow and will not 
monitor the functioning of 
this government—his com¬ 
mittee is concerned with 
Congress policies not with 
United Front policies. 

This will come as a disap¬ 
pointment to all those who 
believed that Manmohan 
was finally ready to shed the 
reticence he has displayed 
since demitting office and 
was willing to comment on 
Chidambaram’s running of 
the economy. 

As of now, at least, Man¬ 
mohan Singh has nothing to 
say to the public. And he 
would like to keep it that 
way. • . 
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From the successful woman to the man behind her ... 
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ALL FRILLS. ALL VALUE. 



What does It take to be one of the best courier services? What does it take 
to cut out all frills, and offer no-nonsense service? What does it take to offer 
extraordinary commitment, to promise extraordinary service in a down-to- 
earth, cost-effective way? 

Just ask First Flight. We've been in the business of redefining the courier 
business for over a decade now. And what has kept us ahead is our skill in 
helping you keep ahead. With a single-minded promise of extraordinary 
service. Without the frill. 

After all, it's how sharply focussed your vision to excei is that's 
important. Not how decoratively you frame your vision. 
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YOU HAVE THE DRIVE. 
NOW GET THE POWER. 




SERVO'SUPERIOR XEE-SH 

EXTRA ENERGY EFFICIENT MULTIGRADE ENGINE OIL 



High speed and power That's what new generation cars are all dt>out They need a superif)r engirw* oil like 
Indianoil’s SERVO Superior XEE-SH that can perform even under the most riernaniJing conditions 
SERVO Superior XEL-SH 

• Is the only mineral based engine oil with the double seal of approval the API DONUT and STARBURST 
symbols 

• Meets the stringent requirements ot API SH/CD and EC II level energy conservation r^tandards (jf American 
Petroleum Institute And of ILSAC GF -1 of International Lubricants Standardisation and A[)provdl Committee 
It exceeds the requirements of American, European, Japanese and Indian gasoline tars 

• Cleans and protects engine 

• Ensures minimum 2 7% fuel savings under ideal test conditions 

• Also suitable for cars with catalytic converters and those operating on unleaded petrol 
SERVO Superior XEE-SH Only if you can handle the power 

SERVO ADDS LIFE. 

Available at Indianoil petrol stations in your city 
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Breaking up the past 

Structures of historical 
importance are being vandalised 
and left to slow decay 




















Fading glory 

T he cover story on the BJP 
(losing streak, 3 — 9 
November 1996) explains 
how the saffron appeal 
seems to be on the wane. 

And how the party is groping 
for direction. 

In fact, most political 
observers had been predict¬ 
ing the downfall of the BJP 
for quite sometime now. By 
conspiring to demolish the 
460-year-old Babri Masjid 
the party alienated the mino¬ 
rities and tore to shreds the 
secular fabric of the country. 

Little did the BJP realise 
then that by bringing down 
the masjid it was bringing 
about its own downfall. So it 
is only fitting that a party 
which lives by the rnaruiir 


should perish by the masjid. 

Okay, that’s blowing the 
entire thing out of propor¬ 
tion. The BJP can still mana¬ 
ge to gain lost ground in 
Gujarat and UP and who 
knows even capture power at 
the Centre. But can we ever 
trust a party which does not 
care for the sentiments of the 
Muslims.? 

SuhailKhan, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 

■ First Gujarat and now 
Uttiir Pradesh. The BJP 
leadership needs to do some 
serious rethinking if it wants 
to remain in the political 
mainstream. 

Senior leaders like L.K. 
Advani admit that factional¬ 
ism is at the root of the pro¬ 
blem. But it is a pity that they 
are unable to do anything 
about it. 

For a party which prided 
itself as being the most dis¬ 
ciplined political outfit, the 
Shankersinh Vaghelas have 
dealt a fatal blow. There is lit¬ 
tle that the party can do to 
restore that damage. 

Plus, there are a number of 
leaders who are completely 
disillusioned at the way things 
are going on in the party. 

S.S. Bhandari and Sikandar 
Bakht to name just a few. 
Mantndar Stngh, Chandigarh 


BJP l•ader•: unity IstlmnMdoftlMiliour 


Make friends, 
not foes 


I nder Malhotra is right in 
saying that we should 
strive to have cordial rela¬ 
tions with Bahgladesh, espe¬ 
cially now that a new govern¬ 
ment has taken over in that 
country {Great expectations, 
22 —28 September). 

India had played a crucial 


Bangladesh relations were 
strained. 

Also, religious fundamen¬ 
talism in Bangladesh stood 
in the way of building better 
Indo-Bangladeshi relations. 

Now that the Awami Lea¬ 
gue led by Sheikh Hasina 
has come to power, this is a 
golden opportunity for India 
to come ^ose to Bangladesh. 
After all, India shares a long 
boundary with Bangladesh 
along the north-east and Dha- 
ka’s help is required to crush 
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thuHcli Haulm Wi||#d: ftrlMilly and ucgmuIMu 


part during Bangladesh’s 
freedom struggle, but succes¬ 
sive military regimes in that 
country had taken a hostile 
stand against New Delhi. 

The result was that India- 



insurgency in that region. 

Plus there is the problem 
of infiltration. The two 
governments should take up 
this issue in all seriousness. 
So far, the Hasina Wajed 
regime has been friendly 
towards India and New 
Delhi too should come for¬ 
ward and extend an olive 
branch. 

L. Rohinl, TIruchy (Tamil 
Nadu) 


Th9 answer to a 
riddle 


F br many who were won¬ 
dering as to why Deve 
Gowda was going out of his 
way to bail out Narasimha 
Rao, Sunday has provided 
the answer. The Prime Mini¬ 
ster, we are told, is simply 
securing his position (The 
PMpanicks, 13 —19 
October). 
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Deve Qowda: not suro of hlmooir 

All of Deve Gowda’s | pui 
actions — be it asking the not 
CBI not to oppose Rao’s bail list 
application or pleading with as ] 

the courts to shift the trail to Kc 
Vigyan Bhavan citing securi- Co 
ty as the reason—were stai 

designed to keep Rao out of tioi 

jail. If Rao still wields some fea 
power in the Congress, it "pr 
would serve Deve Gowda’s be i 


purpose since the latter has 
not been been able to estabi- 
lish his political supremacy 
as yet. But now that Sitaram 
Kesri has taken charge of the 
Congress, the PM is under¬ 
standably worried. His posi¬ 
tion is threatened and he 
fears that his "pro-poor" and 
"pro-farmer" policy may not 
be enough to keep him in the 


Pillai insii 
evenneftit 


A hoaxer, not a genius 


The rqwtt 00 die controversy 
over hetbal pcM tnade amus¬ 
ing reading or 
Hoaxer?, 19 October). If 

ttamar Klbu had indeed come 

widi fin Btfyatioii, he 
ahottidliave gtiotired sciendsts 
to examiireUBniMliQd 
dioraugMy, \. 

^iitithat.«ithihM the 9ase. 
max} 



Ite Pillai cotdd trig ‘ 

sciendsts for a rid&Sdinejhi^jioi)f^^ ^ 

evenanmmaredgeqefoiisiithi^ 

As the adcle rig^ - 

tobeiieve thm laditit sdOniiikcilt^i^ 


mM 



are tbenMtt'^-nW^tniNBnh^^ 


gaddi, 

Deve Gowda is also aware 
that such UF leaders like 
Laloo Prasad Yadav and 
Mufayam Singh will not hesit¬ 
ate to ditch him. But then, 
Gowda has been in politics 
long enough to know that 
politicians make only fair 
weather friends and should 
never be relied upon in bad 
limes. 

L Sitalakshmf, TIruppattur 
(Tamil Nadu) 

No time to 
rejoice 


parooq Abdullah’s ascen- 
■ sion to power in Jummu 
and Kashmir is indeed a 
significant event. It marks 
the triumph of peace over 
violence {Movingforward^ 
29 Septeraiber— 5 October). 

It is also a confirmation 


ster has the good wishes of 
the enitre nation. Now he has 
to be bold and take stem mea¬ 
sures to restore normalcy in 
Kashmir. 

Sahall Guha, Calcutta (Waat 
Bengal) 


His master's 
voice 


T he profile ofC.M. Ibra¬ 
him. the Prime Minister’s 
Man Friday, made absorbing 
reading ( tall, 29 Sep¬ 
tember— 5 October). 

Over the years, Ibrahim 
has shrewdly manipulated 
his way to the top. In fact, he 
is very calculating and 
knows exactly which side of 
the bread is biillcred. That 
perhaps explains why he left 
the Congress and joined the 
Janata Dal. The decision pro¬ 
ved to be a correct one as 1 bra- 



Dr Pwooq AMullah: daiiting tMk ahMd 


that the people of Kashmir 
are eager to live in a peaceful 
environment. That, of cour¬ 
se, doesn’t mean that militan- 
I cy has been crushed. Farooq 
I Abdullah’s first task would 
be to silence the guns. 

That is not an easy task 
though. Pakistan-trained 
militants are waiting for an 
opportunity to strike and dis- 
cr^t the Farooq Abdullah 
regime. 

Moreover, Dr Abdullah 
will have to revive Kash¬ 
mir’s shattered economy. 
Also, some 3,00,000 K^h- 
miri Hindus, who had fled 
the Valley at the of the 
agitation, are waiting to 
return home. The chief mini¬ 


him soon became the presi¬ 
dent of the Karnataka unit of 
the Janata Dal. 

As for Deve Gowda, Ibra¬ 
him serves a very special pur¬ 
pose: the information and 
broadcasting minister is his 
link with the minorities. 
Moreover, having spent all 
his years in politics in the 
south, Deve Gowda is not 
too well-versed in the poli¬ 
tics of the north. It is here 
that C.M. Ibrahim comes to 
his aid. But Ibrahim niu.st I 
remember that he will conti- 
nue to remain powerful as 
long as he dances to his 
master’s tune. 

L SItaLakahmi, TIruchy (Tamil 
Nadu) 
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M.F. HuMln: crossing tlis limits of artistic llborty 


tic liberty. But it was good to 
learn that Husain has apolo¬ 
gised to the Hindus for hurt¬ 
ing their sentiments. 

Dimple Modi, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 


nying high 


T he article. Up, up and 
away (6—12 October), 
on Air India’s performance 
was timely. In the present 
cut-throat competition in the 
airline indu.stry, Air India 
perhaps had no option but to 
overhaul its functioning. 
And the results are already 
showing. 

Air India’s performance 
over the last few months 
has been very encouraging. 
On-time performance is up 


All for art 


T he interview with M.F. 

Husain made interesting 
reading ('They are using it 
for political reason ", 20— 
26 October). For the first 
time, the master painter clari¬ 
fies his position vis-a-vis the 
controversy in which he 
finds himself. 

But whoever wants to criti¬ 
cise Hu.sain first needs to 
understand the language of 
the brush and also the culture 
of India. Though Husain has 
been labelled as an ‘agent*, a 
‘liberal democract’, not a 
true ‘Muslim’, one should 
not overlook the contribu¬ 
tion he has made to the world 
of art. 

It is very wrong to critici¬ 
se Husain for painting nude 
pictures. One should learn to 
admire a piece of art as art, 
and nothing else. Moreover, 
the people who are criticis¬ 
ing Husain should first learn 
the meanings of such words 
as ‘obscenity’ and ‘nudity’ 
before launching a crusade 
against the painter. 

And indeed if they are hell¬ 
bent to destroy the valuable 
paintings of Husain because 


they are ‘obscene’, then they 
should first destroy the sculp¬ 
tures on temples at Khajura- 
ho and Konark. 

F./. Choudhury, New Delhi 

■ I do not agree with Vir 
Sanghi’s view that Hindus 
are not offended with their 
gods and goddesses being 
painted in the nude. 

Most Hindu gods and god¬ 
desses are never painted in 
the nude. Saraswati, the one 
whom Husain chose to paint 
in the nude, has been venerat¬ 


ed by the entire Hindu socie¬ 
ty as the abode of learning 
since Vedic time. To paint 
her in the nude is an affront 
to the faith. Hinduism is no 
doubt a very tolerant religion 
but the Husain episode 
makes one wonder whether 
this virtue has become its 
weakness. 

Hindus have condemned 
Husain not because he is a 
Muslim but because of his 
provocative paintings. He 
has crossed ^1 limits of artis- 



AlrliNlhicliMBfUMh 
Kuiiuir a Job wall dona 

to 90 per cent, which can be 
compared with the very best 
in the business. No wonder, 
people are flying Air India 
once again. 

And for this, the credit 
should go to the Air India 
managing director, Brijesh 
Kumar. He has very correct¬ 
ly introduced an ‘incentive* 
scheme to improve staff effi¬ 
ciency— a system in which 
you pay the staff according 
to the work done by them. 
And this has indeed worked 
wonders for the airline. 
8.N,Kabra,Bomt>ay 
(Maharaehtra) 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 



ContrtbuM toy PrMul K. Om, ItontgtHrt, WMt atAgil 
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SUDHIH TAILANQ/THEHINDUSTAN TIMES 

■ Whose blood do they want to flow? The CBI’s, the judiciary’s or the youth who have launched 
an agitation against corruption? 

NITISH Kumar, Samata Parry leader, reacting to JD workers ' threat of bloodshed if Laloo Prasad 
Yadav was c harge-sheeted in the fodder .scam 

■ The root cause of this discrimination is that we are a peaceful people unlike those who have 
picked up guns and resorted to violence, who are now getting special packages. 

VlRBHADRA SlNGH, Himachal Pradesh chief minister, alleging step-motherly treatment by the 
Centre 

■ We do not want the army to be here but it would continue its operation till peace returns and 
militant activities are brought to a halt. 

PrAFULLA MAHANTA, As.sam chief minister 

~ m Any new government eivjoys a short 

honeymoon period. But any stable 
marriage should get over the honeymoon 
quickly and get on to the business of 
managing the household. 

P. Chidambaram, union finance minister, 
acknowledging the fact that the government should get down to 
serious business 

■ They (the United Front) should not think that we are supporting them just because we don’t 
have any other option. 

K. KaRUNAKARAN, senior Congress leader 

■ Viewers would be shocked if throughout the film they saw me draped in robes. 

SHILPA SHETT Y.filmactress 

•UNOAV 17—43 Nowwnbif 1908 



MILESTONES 


WMISaidithe 

f^^eral goverameot in 

Minister Benazir . 
iVMtdent Farooq Leghari. 

jlPfOINilOt$.AX 

RiZvi. the secretary. 
Union riuhistry of animal 
husbandry and daiiy, on 
4Noveimber. Rizvi is a 
1965*batehIASomcer. 

ANfKNnMMWliby 

Prime MiinstefH.D... 
Deve Oowda in Harare, 
the setting up ofaR^ I 
billion permanent 



revolving fund for 
Africa, to facilitate 
agriculture, rural 
(fevelopmentand 
small-scale projects. 

APPOIfinO:A.N. 

Poddar.as 

chairman-cutn-managing- 
director of National 
Insurance Company Ltd, 
on 28 October. 

PRMlNTIDtto 

renowned chest 
physician. JFatdch 
Udwadta,. die Dhanvantrt 
Award, on 4 November, 
iaBomt^fiorhis 
contribution to inedkane. 
Maharashtra Covemor 
P.C. Alexander 
pesented the awanL 

^OfittOIATIDiA. 

fCatakriiannnaoft^^ 
Good$amatitan 
Evtetgdtcal Lutheran 
Qiun^asd>e.f)rst . 
wdman Bidup in Asia, at, 
BhadriMbalttn in Aiidtip 
Ptadcdi. 









VIRSANGHVI 




A CHANGE IS COMING 


Are these the last 
days of the Deve 
Gowda goverii- 
ment? The ques¬ 
tion may seem sur¬ 
prising at first. 
After all, the Prime 
Minister seems 
comfortably 
ensconced at Race 
Course Road. His family troops on to an 
Air India jet to join him on his trip to Zim¬ 
babwe. And it is hard to see how the 
United Front’s great rival, the BJP, can 
find the majority required to take office. 

But appearances can be deceptive. 
And despite the self-described ‘poor far¬ 
mer’s’ willingness to touch as many 
people’s feet as necessary, the danger to 
him comes not from the Opposition, but 
from his own allies in the United Front 
and from the Congress. 

Part of the problem derives from the 
manner of his accession. E)eve Gowda | 
was nobody’s first choice for the job. 
His name came up only after V.P. Singh I 
and Jyoti Basu had said no; after Laloo 
Yadav failed to gather the requisite sup¬ 
port; and after Deve Gowda himself 


It is hard to see how 
Deve Gowda can 
survive beyond April 


threatened to walk out if R.K. Hegde 
was made Prime Minister. 

When you are the least-worst alterna¬ 
tive, your position is always unstable 
because all the others who telieve they 
should have got the job are convinced 
that you are not up to the task. The only 
way to survive in such a situation is to 
manipulate your way through and to 
expel your enemies. It worked for Indira 
Gandhi during her first term. And it wor¬ 
ked for Narasimha Rao. 

But both had advantages that Deve 
Gowda does not. They were the shrewd¬ 
est political operators of their times. 
And they belonged to the Congress, a 
party that rallies around the leader in 
nearly all circumstances. 

In E>eve Gowda’s case, the United 
Front (or the Janata Dal, the Janata Party 
or the National Front as it used to be) ha^ 
precisely the opposite tradition. This is a 
grouping that thrives on dissent; where 


all its constituents regard it as their sacr¬ 
ed duty to stab the leader in the back. 

Such dissidence usually takes a few 
months to come out into the open and it 
is now beginning to be articulated. 
Chandrababu Naidu is unhappy. Des¬ 
pite his own problems, Laloo Yadav is 
bitter. V.P. Singh believes that his 
people have been neglected. G.K. Moo- 
panar is unimpressed by the government 
as a whole and displeased by the action 
I taken against the former Indian Bank 
chairman. 

Moreover, the party’s ally — the 
CPM—has taken to complaining about 
everything at the slightest provocation. 
If this chorus of criticism continues then 
the CPM will have painted itself into a 
comer. When the revolt against Deve 
Gowda begins, the party will be unable 
to back a man it has attacked on a weekly 
basis. 

I t is conceivable that Deve Gowda — 
who despite that show of sleepy humi¬ 
lity is an adept manipulator — can 
handle the criticism f^m within the 
United Front. But there is no way to 
please Sitaram Kesri and the Congress. 
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^poor fanner's’ 


touch as many 
people’sfeetas 
necessary, the 


Gowda comes not 
from the 
Opposition, but 
from his own allies 
In the U Fend from 


When the United Front government 
took office, most Congressmen were bit¬ 
terly disappointed. As the second- 
largest pa^ in the Lok Sabha, they 
believed that it was their right to take 
power once A.B. Vajpayee’s BJP regi¬ 
me had fallen. But the Congress could 
not form a government because the Left 
and various constituents of what later 
became the UF made it clear that they 
would not back a government headed by 
Narasimha Rao. And unfortunately for 
the party, Rao would not let anybody 
else head a Congress govmment. 

Hence Congressmen had no choice 
but to back the UF almost against their 
will. No sooner was Deve Gowda sworn 
in than they tried to work out ways of get¬ 
ting some power for themselves. Sens¬ 
ing their hunger for office and recognis¬ 
ing that it posed a threat to his position, 
Deve Gowda tried to get the Congress to 
join the government. Once again, Nara¬ 
simha Rao said no. 

But now that Rao has been deposed 
(though he remains leader of the Con¬ 
gress Parliamentary Party, he counts for 
little), the Congress wants the power 
that it was forced to turn down. Unfortu¬ 
nately for Deve Gowda, it no longer 
wants to be part of the government 
Now, it wants to be the government 

Matters have been precipitated by the 
new Congress president Sitaram Kesri’s 
loathing of the Prime Minister. Kesri 
says that Deve Gowda is not prime mini- I 


sterial material (fair enough), that he has 
wasted too much time touching Narasim- 
ha Rao’s feet (fair enough, again) and 
that the best Prime Minister would be 
none other than Sitaram Kesri (well...). 
The Congress president is 80. If he 
wants to be Primb Minister, he can’t 
afford to wait very long. He needs to 
make his move soon. By April 1997 at 
the latest —and perhaps even earlier. 

K esri is smart enou^ to know that 
nobody will back him if he unilate¬ 
rally pulls the plug on Deve Gowda. So, 
he will wait for three things. 

One: more squabbles within the UF 
so that Deve Gowda’s position is weake¬ 



ned from within. Two: the point of no- 
retum for the Left. At this rate, the CPM 
will have attacked this government so 
much by next March that it will be in no 
position to support Deve Gowda against 
any threats. And three: a genuine nation¬ 
al crisis. 

Of these, the third is the most difficult 
to predict. But past experience has 
shown us that crises suddenly emerge 
and that if a government has little public 
support (and Deve Gowda must be the 
least impressive Prime Minister in rec¬ 
ent years), then it seems extremely 
vulnerable. 

The moment these three conditions 
are fulfilled, the Congress will withdraw 
support ‘in the national interest’. The 
BJP will be unable to form a govern¬ 
ment as will the UF (under another 
leader) without the Congress’ support. 

Eventually, the desire to ‘fight com¬ 
munal forces’ will lead everyone to the 
Congress where Kesri (who will have 


got himself elected CPP leader by then) 
will reluctantly agree to move into Race 
Course Road ‘in the name of secularism 
and the weaker sections ’. 

Naturally, the Left will not be 
pleased. The CPM will push for ano¬ 
ther leader. But by then, nobody will be 
willing to listen. Kesri will say that the 
CPM can only support the Congress; it 
cannot dictate the choice of leader. 
Others will accuse the Left of crying 
wolf too often. 

Moreover, the Congress will seem a 
much stronger party by then.-Madhav- 
rao Scindia is already back. The Tiwori 
Congress is about to return. And the 
TMC-DMK MPs would rather switch to 


Unfortunately for Deve 
Gowda, the Congress no 
longer wants to be/ja/f of 
the government. Now, it 
wants to be the 
government. Matters have 
been precipitated by the 
new Congress president 
Sitaram Kesri's loathing of 
the Prime Minister 


a Congress government (if the TMC 
hasn't rejoin^ by then) than risk losing 
office. A grouping of this strength will 
not let the CPM dictate terms to it. 

Of course Deve Gowda will try and 
avert such a course of events. He has 
already begun calling on Kesri and is dis¬ 
tancing himself from Narasimha Rao. 
But this alone won’t make a difference. 

His best hope of averting a coup is to | 
perform better and to convince the coun-' 
try that he is prime ministerial material. I 
If that happens then Kesri will find it dif¬ 
ficult to topple him. 

But judging by the last few months, 
Deve Gowda is as capable of doing this 
as he is of designing a rocket to Mars. To \ 
put it bluntly, he is simply not up to the 
job. Offered a great opportunity to beco¬ 
me a national leader, he has remained a 
small-time Karnataka politician. 

And unless that changes, he will be 
swept away by the Congress’ lust for 
office. • I 
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THE SOUTH BLOCK 


INDER MALHOTRA 


T WoofaMnd 

After the CTBT, the nuclear powers are trying to thrust the FMCT on India 



After the CTBT, the FMCT. The meaning 
of (he first acronym is. of course, very well 
known across the globe though the expres¬ 
sion ‘comprehensive* in relation to the test 
ban is a complete travesty of (he truth. 
FMCT stands for Fissile Material Cut-off 
Treaty, which has yet to be negotiated. Let 
there be no doubt, however, that those who 
rammed down the CTBT during 1996 will push through the 
fissile material cut-off in the coming year. 

Once again Inder Gujral has neither dilly-dallied nor minc¬ 
ed his words. He has let it be known that the FMCT is unaccep¬ 
table to India, exactly for the reasons this country rejected the 
earlier CTBT. For the present, the issue likely to come to a 
head is rather limited. Canada is out to do about the FMCT 
what Australia had done at Turtle Bay about the CTBT. 
Indeed, because of the experience of CTBT negotiations at 
the Di.sarmament Conference in Geneva, Canada wants to 
forestall the issue and take the fissile material issue under the 
UN’s wings from the word go. A Canadian resolutu n seeking 
this has been moved by Ottawa in the First Committee of the 
UN General Assembly and it 
could come to the voting 
stage in a few weeks. 

Under the foreign mini¬ 
ster's clear instructions, the 
Indian delegation will vote 
against the Canadian action 
even if it be "in a minority of 
one". If wiser counsels pre¬ 
vail with today’s nuclear 
hegemons and their henchm¬ 
en and the Geneva Confer¬ 
ence is left free to negotiate 
the contours of the FMCT, 
then it will be a different 
story. 

In retrospect, it does .seem 
that Narasimha Rao and his 
advisers were being naive in 
1993 when they allowed 
themselves to join the 
United Slates in co¬ 
sponsoring at the UN 
the re.solution that asked for a speedy conclu¬ 
sion of both the CTBT and the FMCT. New 
Delhi was then under the illusion that Ameri¬ 
ca understood Indian concerns and would 
want both the treaties to be linked with phas¬ 
ed but time-bound total nuclear disarma¬ 
ment. Precisely the opposite was done in the 
case of the CTBT and there is nothing to 
show that the attitude of the dominant powers 
would be different this time round. 
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Once again, Inder Gujral 
has neither dilly-dallied 
nor minced his words. 
He has let it be known 
that the FMCT is 
unacceptable to India, 
exactly for the reasons 
this country rejected 
the CTBT 


So, if the FMCT is to be negotiated at all, it must be strictly 
in accordance with the UN’s mandate. The first of the two 
main strands of the mandate is that the trtaty should be a 
means to elimination of nuclear weapons, not an instrument 
for subverting the nuclear options of those who refuse to give 
it up for the sake of their security. It was for this purpo.se that 
the second main element in the UN mandate was introduced: 
that (he FMCT will ban "further" production of fissile materi¬ 
al for nuclear weapons except under global safeguards. In 
other words, the existing stocks of fissile material with vari¬ 
ous countries are not to be affected. 

Already moves are being made to go back on the earlier 
assurance and the UN decision. The idea is to destroy the 
nuclear option of (he three threshold nuclear powers, India, 
Pakistan and Israel, which have not signed the NPT and will 
not subscribe to the FMCT if the present gameplan is carried 
through. 

A complicating factor in this connection is that at the 1994 
non-aligned meeting some Muslim countries asked for exist¬ 
ing sUx'ks to be covered by the fissile material cut-off. These 
countries evidently had Israel on their minds. But, for reasons 

unknown, the Indian delega¬ 
te failed to question this 
move. 

Pakistan is no more anxi¬ 
ous than India to lose contiol 
of the stock of fissile materi¬ 
al that it possesses. But it 
has taken a curious stand at 
various places where the 
FMCT has been discussed. It 
demands that the Indian 
stock of fissile material 
should be reduced to the 
level of that in Pakistan! 

In any case, by Pakistani 
logic, India would be entitl¬ 
ed to demand that the fissile 
material stockpiles of Ameri¬ 
ca, Russia, China, Britain 
and France be reduced to the 
level of the Indian stock.' 

It is regrettable that in its 
obsession with India, 
the ruling establishment in Islamabad 
is delighted to bail this country rather than 
join it in fighting the hegemony and arrogan¬ 
ce of the declared nuclear weapon powers. 

In this context, it is heartening that at a con¬ 
ference in Islamabad, sponsored by a think- 
tank headed by the former Pakistani Army 
chief General Aslam Beg and a German foun¬ 
dation, prominent Pakistanis, led by General 
Beg, took a healthy view of the nuclear issue. 
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IN 1987, AMITABH BACHCHAN loki S i \ I > \ 1: I 11 iic'^ 
led ihal 1 have Iw'n hoi n to alli'ael coiiliov ei -'V. W lialc\ ci I do 
hccoines controversial," 

Near!) ten _\ ears later that sentiment remains as \ alul. 

Tills sluHikl be a eooci time lor ITiehehan. I lis album, d/o 
lidhw has been a runawav siieeess. attraetme a new eeneialH'ii o! 
Ians. Two eoneeits last month - m ITineki'k and 

.Singapore -.were h\ stei iadiukieine sell oiits. The Amilalih ITiehehan 

C'orporation l amited (AHCL) is doine well. Mrii\ luhnu . one ol his ihiee or lour 
eomebaek mov ies, is neai'ine eom[’iletion and headme lor a bebruai v-March release. 
,\nd even the two I V ads he has lilmeii Some of the Miss World contestants 


lor Bid. are draw iim vieliehted ehnekles 
on the tube. 

But. as alw a_v s. the i. ontrov ersies 
eontiiuie. 

The latest uproar is dillereiii m that it 
di vsii't centre so much on Bachchan 
personallv as on an .\B( 1, activ itv. I he 
corporation's decision t(' hos| ihe Miss 
W orki compi.-tiiion m Bamialore ha> 
evoked two kiiuU >>1 protests. 

,\t (MIC level. obicOious have bcL'ii 
raised bv leminisis on the lannhar 
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grounds that beauty contests degrade 
women. But at another level, there are 
also allegations that a contest of this natu¬ 
re goes against the traditions of Indian 
culture. Some of the protestors have 
argued that the decision to hold Miss 
World in India is part of a larger sell-out 
to multinationals and foreign influences, 

Bachchan could have lived with the 
criticisms — both of which he hotly dis¬ 
putes—on the grounds that this is a free 
country and that everybody has a right to 
his or her opinion. 

But he has been distressed both by the 
vehemence of the protests and by the 
constant threat of violence. A Godrej 
showroom has been ransacked (Godrej 
are Miss World’s sponsors), so has what 
protestors believed was the ABCL offi¬ 
ce and a bomb is reported to have been 
thrown at the stadium where the show 
will beheld. 

More violence is expected. Assorted 
protestors — including a section of the 
BJP — have threatened to disrupt the 
contest, to blow up the stadium and to 
prevent the show from taking place. 

So far, at least, the criticism has been 
largely directed at ABCL and not at 
Bachchan personally. But as this inter¬ 
view, conducted at Mansa, Amitabh’s 
sprawling Bombay bungalow, shows, 
the star is now willing to come upfront 
and take the heat on ABCL’s behalf. 

Hosting Miss World 


"Miss World is not nn 
exclusively Indian event. 
The live audience is 
miniscule compared to the 
two-and-a-half billion 
people who will watch it 
worldwide on television. The attraction for us 
was that we could use the event to get into 
people's living rooms all over the world and show 
them what India was capable of" 



Morley because of my trip to Sun City 
But wc had never discussed shifting 
Miss World to India. 

Then, in August, almost out of the 
blue we got this offer. And we were nerv¬ 
ous about saying yes because we had 
only fourmonihs toorganise the pageant. 

Q: Why did you say yes? 

A: ril be honest. My first instinct was 
one of great caution. I asked the team at 
ABCL if, first of all, they could manage 
in such a short time. And when they said 
yes, I asked tlicm to consider what the 


reaction to such a contest would be in 
India. 

It was only when I was satisfied on 
both counts that we said yes. 

Q: Clearly you didnU expect this 
response. 

A: No. Did anybody? Miss India has 
been organised by The Times of India 
Group for what, 30 or 40 years? Sushmi- 
ta Sen and Aishwarya Rai were glorified 
when they came back. And there*.s a new 
beauty contest every month. 

How could anyone have predicted 


Sunday: How did Miss 
World come to India? 
Amitabh Bachchan: 

We were made an offer 
by Miss World, which is 
a Briti.sh company. After 
four years of Sun City, 
they wanted to move out. 
They were considering 
Norway when somebody 
suggested India and 
ABCL. 

Q: Who suggested 
ABCL? Did it have 
anything to do with the 
contacts you made 
when you Judged last 
year’s Miss World? 

A: I don’t know who sug¬ 
gested ABCL. I gather it 
was somebody in the 
media business abroad. 

But it has nothing to do 
with the pageant that I 
judged. I knew Eric 


Miss World title aspirants gather In New Delhi on their way to Bangaioro 
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that we would be singled out? 

But I want to make just one more 
point. When you talk about response, 
you are referring to a small but vocal 
group that is opposed to the contest. We 
ran a survey before wc said yes to consi¬ 
der the reaction from the public at large. 
That survey said that people approved of 
the pageant. 

I still believe that by and litrge, there 
is widespread public support for Miss 
World. Or at the very least, the public is 
not opposed to the pageant. vSo in that 
sense, the survey was right. 

What wc didn’t consider was that 
there would be a very vocal minority 
that would oppose Miss World at all 
costs. 

Bangalore and the 
opponents 

_ _ / _ _ 

Q: In the aftermath of Michael Jack- 
son, it has been suggested that your 
big mistake was in deciding to move 
out of Bombay. Bal Thackeray would 
have ensured that the pageant was a 
success here just as he did with the 
Jackson concert 

A: First of all, I think it’s a mistake to 
confuse Miss World with the Jackson 
concert. Michael Jackson came here 
because he wanted to explore new 
countries. He gave pleasure to an audien¬ 
ce. And then he left. At the end of it, 
India was no richer or poorer. | 

Miss World is not an exclusively Indi- ! 
an event. The live audience is miniscule 
compared to the two-and-a-half billion 
people who will watch it worldwide on 
television. The attraction for us was that 
we could use the event to get into 
people’s living rooms all over the world 
and show them what India was capable 
of. It gave us an opportunity to promote 
India to a captive audience that wc 
would not have otherwise reached. 

So I don't think there are any parallels 
with the concert. That was a live event. 
This is a global opportunity. 

Q: All the same, why Bangalore? 

A: We researched several cities. 
Bangalore won out because we thought 
it represents a healthy mixture of East 
and West. It is an emerging megapolis, it 
has a sound infrastructure and has Indi¬ 
a’s Silicon Valley, it is a technological 
hub. 

Bombay and Delhi are well-known 
all over the world. But Bangalore is only 
just getting that recognition and we 


thought that it would be a good idea to 
l(x:ate the pageant in such a city. 

Those are the broad reasons. There 
were two others, one emotional and one 
commercial. 

The commercial reason was that Wei- 
comgroup are hosting the participants 
and they had hotels in Delhi and 
Bangalore. They did not have a property 
in Bombay. 

We could perhaps have gotten around 
that factor but there was an emotional 
reason. I love Bangalore I’ve always 
thought that Bangalore was a perfect 
city for an international event because of 
the spirit of the people. 

That probably swung it in Bangalo¬ 
re’s favour. 

Q. How do you react to the protests? 

A. Obviously 1 don’t agree with the pro¬ 
testors. But this is a democratic country, 
they have freedom of speech. 

At the same time, we have the right to 
host the contest. We’re not doing anyth¬ 


ing illegal or unconstitutional. All per¬ 
missions have been sought and granted. 

Ideally, both sides should respect the 
others’ point of view. 

Q. That’s not happening. Violence Is 
being threatened. 

A: The violence is frightening. There is 
t\t) way you can justify a recourse to vio¬ 
lence. And it’s not going to bring 
about any kind of solution. 

At the same lime, if these people are 
threatening violence then the state 
should look into it. I’m a citizen of this 
country. And if I need protection, I will 
seek it. 

Q. Is that why you shifted the swim¬ 
suit round to The Seychelles? 

A: It’s the heachwear round. The con¬ 
testants wear wraps and things like that. 
It hasn't been called the swimsuit round 
for years. 

But on the bigger issue of shifting the 
contest, absolutely not. Wc had offers 


Bachchan and Parmeshwar Godrej at the launch of the Miss World logo 
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I from The Seychelles and from Goa. We 
turned them down. This is our country 
and we’re not going to let anyone drive 
us out. 

r Q. What about the beachwear round? 
i A: The beachwear round is usually host- 
I ed in a different country from the main 
I page^t. Last year, the pageant was in 
Sun City but the beachwear round was 
in Dubai and The Comorres Islands. 

Q, Why Dubai? 

A: Good question. What happened was 
this. Emirates were the sponsors. And 
they thought that the pageant offered a 
unique opportunity to promote their 
country. So they insisted on Dubai as the 
location for one of the rounds. 

Now, as far as I know, Dubai is not 
some decadent Western country or what¬ 
ever the protestors are calling England 
and America these days. But even Dubai 
saw the logic and benefit of being able to 
use the Miss World platform to promote 



# "In 1990,1 held a concert at 
Wenihlev Stadium in 
I.ondon, a venue that is only 
used by major rock groups 
and l)ij» stars. I did it because 
f wanted to prove 
:ould be a world cl 

event. My feeling about Miss World is similar. 

Tve heard so many people treating India as a 
backward country that I want to prove them 
wrong" 


itself to two-and-a-half billion people. 

1 can’t understand why some people 
in India don’t see the point. 

Q: How will the contest benefit India? 

A: In several ways. The most obvious 
one is that people will see that we're not 
a primitive country that is incapable of 
hosting a mega event. They will realise 
that we can do it better than a Western 
country. 

For me, that was the pnme considera¬ 
tion. If we had said no to Miss World, it 
would have been interpreted as India say¬ 
ing that we didn’t have the capability of 
doing it. 

The live telecast will bring us to the 
forefront of the consciousne.ss of so 
many viewers in 151 countries. That 
alone is a major achievement. 

I know what the prejudice can be like. 
In 1990, I held a concert at Wembley 
Stadium in London, a venue that is only 
used by major rock groups and big stars. 

I did it because I wanted to prove that an 
Indian show could be a world class 
event. And at the risk of sounding immo¬ 
dest, I have to say that we were easily the 
equal of any major rock star in our sta¬ 
ging, design, lighting, etc. 

My feeling about Miss World is simi¬ 
lar. I’ve heard so many people treating 
India as a backward country that I want 
to prove them wrong. 

Q: Well, the objectors are saying that 
^uty contests themselves are 
anti-India. 

A; That is nonsense. This is not the first 
b^uty contest to be held in India and it 


won’t be the last. Even as we speak, The 
Times of India is looking for a Miss 
India. Open the newspapers and you 
will see the number of Look Of The 
Year, Supermodel Of ITie Year-type of 
contests. 

India has survived beauty contests for 
40 years. They po.se no threat to Indian 
culture or its survi vid. And in any case, if 
they are objecting to contests in prin¬ 
ciple, why single out Miss World where 
there is only one Indian participant? 
What about all the others? 

Q: How else will India benefit? 

A: Because of the nature of the .show. I 
decided early on that I was not going to 
waste this opportunity with mindless 
entertainment. If we have an audience of 
two-and-a-half billion, then we should 
try and give them a glimpse of Indi^ 
culture. 

Our theme is a 45-minute spectacle 
inspired by the rivers of India. It is a jour¬ 
ney from Kanyakumari to Kashmir 
through Indian music, dance, language 
and costume. Foreigners have no idea of 
the diversity of India and its culture. We 
hope to be able to give them a glimpse of 
that diversity. 

Q: Who^s going to be doing the show? 
A: We have some of the most talented 
people in India participating, llayaraja 
has specially composed the music and 
both Mallika Sarabhai and Prabhu Deva 
will dance. Alisha Chinai will sing 
Made In India and we hope to have one 
Indian compere, probably a girl. 

I’m not going to reveal too much. But 
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"It’s funny but 
the moment I 
put on the 
make-up and 
went back 
before the 
cameras, it was 
like I had never 
been away. 1 
thought it 
would feel 
strange. But it 
was not at all 
awkward" 


1 think it is fair to say that there has never 
been a spectacle that provides a taste of 
Indian culture with this level of sophisti¬ 
cation, professionalism and quality. 

Sec the show. I don’t think you’ll be 
disappointed. 




m 



Amitabhand 

controversies 


Q: How much of the controversy is 
because of you, personally? 

A: In what sense? 

Q: In the sense that you seem to have a 
way of attracting controversy. Nobo¬ 
dy objects to other people’s beauty 
contests. But the moment Amitabh 
Bachchan gets involved, it becomes 
controversial. 

A: I can’t answer that question. I see 
what you’re getting at. But it’s up to the 
media to answer that question. 

Q: It must get a little tiring, shuttling 
ftrom one controversy to another. 

A: I’ve got used to it. That seems to be 
my destiny (smiles). 

But I feel sorry for the people who 
work for me. Their effort and dedication 
gets lost in the needless controversies. 

But it is not something that takes them 
by surprise. My opening words to anybo¬ 





dy I hire are: ‘I’m an extremely vulnera¬ 
ble person. This is what has happened to 
me in the past. I don’t know about the 
future. But you’ve got to decide if you 
can cope with the controversies.’ 

The comeback 

Q: You have been involved in so many 
different controversies that one some¬ 
times forgets that you’re essentially a 
movie star. What is the return to the 
studios like? 

A: It’s funny but the moment I put on the 
make-up and went back before the came- | 
ras, it was like I had never been away. | 
After five years. I thought it would feel 
strange. But it was not at all awkward. 

Q: How many movies are you making 
at the moment? 

A: Two films are on the floor. 
Mrityudata is about 60 per cent com¬ 
plete—perhaps more. We’re aiming for 
a February release. 

Another, as yet untitled film with S. 
Ramanathan is also progressing. 

Then, I am about to start K.C. Bokadi- 
a’s movie and I start shooting Tinnu Ana- 
nd’s Major Saab with Ajay Devgan. 

We’ve finally found a script we like 
for Indra Kumar’s movie with Madhuri 
and Amir and that’ll go on the floor soon. 

Q: That’s quite a lot But It bn’t very I 


different from what you’ve done 
before. 

A: Well, a lot of it is quite different I’m 
trying to play my age which is not some¬ 
thing they’ve let me do very often before 
(laughs). 

And yes, I’m very keen to make an off¬ 
beat movie. I’ve had several meetings 
with Govind Nihalani and we’re quite 
optimistic that the project we’ve discuss¬ 
ed will come off. 
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Q: Do you And that the industry has 
changed? 

A: Yes, I do. I find that co-workers are 
much more impersonal and detached 
than they used to be ten years ago. Of 
course, there is still a great sense of cama¬ 
raderie but perhaps it is because tech- 
rtiques have changed or whatever. For 
whatever reason, I find the industry a 
more impersonal place. 

The only qualification 1 would make 
is that people of my age always say that 
(laughs). When I was young, all the 
older actors and actresses would com¬ 
plain about how things had changed and 
it was very impersonal. So I’m just fol¬ 
lowing in their footsteps. 

Q: How long do you see yourself doing 
this? 

A: Oh, a couple of years at the most. 

Q: That’s two years. You can’t be 
serious. 

A: I don’t think I have a choice. Age 
takes its toll. It may be physically impos¬ 
sible for me to keep up this pace any 
longer. 

Q: You sound very concerned about 
age. 

A: Yes, I’ve always been very anxious 
about it. 

Q: Oddly enough, as your physical 
capacity decreases with age, the expec¬ 
tations go up. 


Amltabh Bacbchan with wife Jaya 



I (uid lhat co-workers are 
imicli more impersonal and 


rr. ‘ delached Hum tliev used to 
be ten years a^o. Of course, 
^ there is still a "real sense of 
camaraderie hut perhaps it 
is because techniques ha\ e changed or \\ hale> er. 
For whatever reason, I llnd the industry a more 
impersonal place" 


A: That’s the most frightening part. 
People’s expectations are so high that it 
scares me. And it’s almost impossible to 
live up to it. 

The music career 


Q: How has Aby Baby done? 

A: Well. At last count, lhat was over a 
month ago, it had sold over a million 
copies. But it’s too early to come to any 
final conclusions. This is a basic album 
not a film album. And while film albums 
have a fixed sales pattern — they usually 
peak before release if the film is a flop 
— and a relatively short period during 
which they sell, basic albums need to be 
Judged over a year or so. 

Q: Were you happy with it? 

A: Yes, it was okay. It was pretty 
satisfying. 

I liked the slower numbers much 
more. 

Q: Why Is that? 

A: I don’t know. A personal preference 
maybe. What I enjoyed the most was the 
chance to take folk songs in the dialects 
of UP and my father’s poems and to refa¬ 
shion them using modem techniques in 
a way that made them accessible to a 
younger generation. 

It’s difficult to do that without losing 
the connection with basics. Thai’s why 
it was a real challenge. It would have 
been easy enough to just do disco songs 
with catchy hooks and danceable beats. 
But it wouldn’t have been as challenging. 

The challenge lies in taking the basics 


of Indian culture and using today’s rhyth¬ 
ms to get them across. And I’m very pro¬ 
ud that we were able to do that. That’s 
why 1 get a little annoyed when people 
start lecturing me on what is against Indi¬ 
an culture. I don’t need anybody to teach 
me Indian culture. 

Q: Is there going to be a follow-up to 
AbyBaby? 

A: There’s going to be another album. 
But I’m not sure if you can call it a 
follow-up. 

Q: Is It going to be less dance-oriented? 

A: Yes. It will be more for listening plea¬ 
sure than dancing. I hope to be able to 
work on some lyrics of my father’s 
which have a great deal of depth. 

Q: And it’s Bally Sagoo again? 

A: I’m not going to divulge the name of 
the collaborator except to say that he’s 
an immensely talented Indian com¬ 
poser, The album will be recorded in 
India. 

1 also plan to do an audio project on 
the Ramayan next year. But it’s prematu¬ 
re to talk about it. 

The corporation 


Q: What’s It like, being a 
businessman? 

A: Very difficult. I’m not a businessman 
by temperament. I’m a professional. 
And I can’t make the mental transition. I 
lie awake at nights worrying about 
things. If the slightest thing goes wrong, 
I feel the world has collapsed. 
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"The challenge lies in taking the basics of 
Indian culture and using today’s 
rhythms to get them across. And Pm 
very proud that we were able to do that in 
AbyBabf 


The executives at ABCL tell me that I 
must be more detached. That there are 
bound to be ups and downs. But I still 
get very disturbed. 

Q: So why do it? 

A: Do what? 

Q: Amltabh Bachchan is the most suc- 
cessftil actor in Indian history. Does 
he also need to turn himseif into a 
corporation? 

A: Let me tell you what P ve set out to do 
and why the corporation is named after 
me. 

The whole world is dominated by Hol- 
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lywood. Wherever you go, it’s American 
entertainment—dubbed or in English 
— that dominates. The one exception is 
South Asia. We’re the only flourishing 
movie industry of this size outside of 
Hollywood. And we’ve held our own. 
Even Rupert Murdoch has had to intro¬ 
duce Hindi programming on STAR Plus 
to get audiences. 

We can’t hold out indefinitely. The 
West has its eyes on our industry and 
they have billions of dollars to play with. 
It is not difficult for them to take us over. 

All we can do is to organise ourselves 
better so that we are in a stronger posi¬ 
tion. Unfortunately, we don’t seem to be 


able to do this. Take the example of 
Doordarshan, It has a hold over millions 
of terrestrial viewers. 

But it just can’t get its act together. If 
it did, then that would be the end of satel¬ 
lite operators. And that includes Rupert 
Murdoch who wouldn’t be able to get an 
entry into the Indian market. 

The corporation is one way of trying 
to organise the Indian entertainment 
industry. It is a way of putting our own 
house in order. * 

If we don’t do that we may not have a 
house for much longer. 

Q: Why name it after yourself? 

A: If you’re going to set up something of 
this size and hope to become the fcqual of 
the global giants, you need money. 

I don’t have that kind of money. 
When I go to investors and ask for finan¬ 
ce for the corporation, they say what are 
your assets. Well, we don’t have facto¬ 
ries, we don’t have land. 

I may be the chairman of the dorpora- 
tion. But the truth is that I am its basic 
asset. 

To raise finance, you therefore have 
to realise the maximum possible value 
from that asset. If people feel that the cor¬ 
poration will fare better if it is named 
after me, then so be it. I’m awkward 
about it. But if it helps in making the cor¬ 
poration more viable, then I’ll do it. 

I have done all kinds of things that I’m 
not very comfortable with. But I’ve 
done them to make the corporation a 
reality. 

Q: Such as product endorsement? 

A: That’s a good example. Throughout 
my career I have refused to endorse pro¬ 
ducts. It has been a consistent policy. 

But now, if you arc going to realise 
the maximum value from the asset, then 
I have to put aside my reservations and 
go ahead and do it. 

Q: Is all that really necessary? 

A: Yes. I would have been happiest if I 
could have gone to investors and said, 
this is the project, give me the money. 
But it doesn’t work like that. They want 
to know what my contribution is. And 
they are determined to get the full value 
from the name. 

Q: The accusation against you has 
always been that you have never paid 
back the industry for all the success it 
helped you achieve. Even now, you 
are seen as a lone money-making busi¬ 
nessman who is cashing in on bbback- 
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ground as a star. 

A: The accusation is completely ill- 
founded. I agree with you that people 
have said that I never put anything back 
into the industry. But ABCL is my res¬ 
ponse to that. Fm doing much more than 
putting money into the industry. Fm 
doing my bit to change the way in which 
things are done. 

Let’s take the money allegation. The 
truth is that I make no money from Ahy 
Baby or from the BPL campaign. It goes 
to ABCL. My first film is free of cost for 
ABCL. 

If BPL was paying me personally to 
endorse their products, you could concei¬ 
vably accuse me of cashing in. But that’s 
not what’s happening. 

Q: Do you think your audience under¬ 
stands that? 

A: 1 hope they do. What Fm saying to all | 

Amltabh Bachchan being mobbed by fans abroad 


"The West has its eyes on 
our (entertainment ) 
industry and they haye 
billions of dollars to play 
with. It is not difficult for 
them to take us ov er. vVll 
we can do is to organise oursehes better so that 
we are in a stronger position. ABCL is one way of 
trying to organise the Indian entertainment 
industry. It is a way of putting our own house in 
order" 


the people who’ve seen my movies is 
that earlier you paid for a ticket and then 
left after seeing the movie. Now you can 
buy shares. You can be a part of everyth¬ 
ing Fm doing, secure in the knowl^ge 
that Fm totally committed to ABCL. 

Q: Forgive me for sounding rude. But 
many people would say that you're on 
the make. That you're allowing Ami- 
tabh the businessman to eclipse Ami-1 
tabh the actor. 

A: That’s the same kind of criticism that 
you raised before. That Fm doing this 
only for the money. 

But the truth is that I’ve made less 
money this way than I would have other¬ 
wise. It’s easy enough — at least at the 
moment — to sign up five or six films 
and to keep the money. 

It’s much more difficult to do it this 
way. Not only do you get less money. 
But everything comes by cheque and is 
taxable. 

Fm doing it because I believe we 
should get organised and end this cultu¬ 
re of cash payments. If we arc going to 
take on Hollywood, or, at lea.st, hold our 
own, then we have to get organised. 

Q; So you're still basically Amltabh, 
the actor. 

A: I’ve .said this before and I’ll say it 
again. 1 am what I am today because of 
the movie-going audience in this 
country. I never forget that. What Fm 
doing now is for that same audience and 
that same film industry. • 

M0rv§0W0tilfy VlrSmifiivl/BombMy 
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SHOW OF 
STRENGTH 


Anti-Miss World demonstrators try to scuttle 
the contest. But ABCL is confident of 
staging the event 






angalorc has 
always been kind 
to me,” intoned 
Amiiabh Bach- 
chan Iasi week. 
He was being, as ever, graceful under 
tire. Because Bangalore has been anyth¬ 
ing hut kind to the man. If an injury sus¬ 
tained during a film shooting in Bangalo¬ 
re pul him at death’s door some years 
ago, his latest adventure in the city in the 
form of the Miss World beauty contest 
threaleiis to drag him into infamy. 

Bachchan has been the IVkus of a viru¬ 
lent attack since the day he announced 
that his company, Amitabh Bachchan 
Corporation Limited (ABCL), would be 
holding the Miss World beauty pageant 
in Bangalore. Over the last three 
months, if Bachchan was not being pillo¬ 
ried at different fora almost every day. 
his effigies were being burnt and his 
company was being dragged to court. 

This hysterical reaction to Bachchan 
and his pageant has brought diverse 
groups with different agenda on a single 
platform. If the president of the Karnata¬ 
ka Rajya Ryota Sangha and ardent multi¬ 
national baiter M.D. Nanjundaswamy is 
against a beauty pageant because of its 
"culturally corrupting globalisation", 
the women’s associations are against the 
"commodification of women". While 
the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) in the 
state is protesting about the great Hindu 
tradition which the pageant will sup¬ 
posedly destroy, .some student organisa¬ 
tions feel that the money being spent on 
the beauty contest could be better utilis¬ 
ed to provide basic amenities like water 
and electricity for Bangalore. 

As the final day of the pageant (23 
November) nears, there arc fears that the 



protests will only gain in momentum. 

For almost all the f)eople who have 
opposed the ABCL’s ^auty contest 
have vowed to continue their fight to the 
end. 

One of them is Pramila Nesargi, advo¬ 
cate and BJP MLA. vShe is the lawyer Protestors who ransacked 8 Godre] Off Ice 

I can explain tluA 

^ allkiw aiiyUiing 

.... . 

Julia Morley, spokesp^rsdn^ofthe Miss 


clarifies what the comp^titicHis dll ahattf v 
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SUm-buUt, sharp-fi!(ttured<md . 
bright-eyed, she is as pretty atmdst 
of the contestants. Though she Is coy A: Five. 

about her age (Tm as old as my four boys—as my 

tongue and a little older than Cttbennedied. • ■ -4^^ 

te^" she says with a laugh), she is J||||ta|y|flr^llsfiad|^ii]^^ii 

not dtrinking violet. After all,.dteb- ' 
the one who has steered the Miss ' I . 

World beauty contest into an evera ' 

"with a message". 

She is Julia Morley, wife of Eric .1 
Moriey who started ike caMest, and 
the official spokesperson. Excerpts 
feontaj^e-wheeling inferidetvwidt,' 
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js your concept of beauty? 
; tlbo general personality, the eyes 
t V''; very spirit of the person are 

^ ifOportant. 

i beauty contest has come In 
r ^arp criticism in India. How 
. 40 yoti;rtect to that? 

.li^ah T can sit and explain to 

are protesting that we arc 
that what we are 
ifiot bad. Also that we would 
-"f? anything cheap and 

1 .wish I could also tell them 
Variety Lifeline Travelling 
Cardiac Programme which 
1^ treat over 200 childiien 


iWfliiwgeni heart disease, 

5^:^’ ' ^ worried that the 
contest in 

Vw WWprry. If it is cancelled, tlicn 
‘ bijORO in the world would ever trust 
* ^a...Btit! aili sure such a thing will 
tef»pen for I trust the people of 
’ uHry* And I am ready to 
Timy misuijd^ or 

1onS tiiey haveabout the 





arguing the cases filed by Mahila Jagran 
and herself. "I am looking into every 
legal aspect of the contest," she says, 
"and I will do everything possible lo 
Slop the pageant." 

Nesargi adds "1 have never seen any 
Bachchan film and J have nothing again¬ 
st him." The reason she is opposing the 
pageant is because "it is against the 
sense of womanhood. Everyone appreci¬ 
ates beauty but there is a difference bet¬ 
ween seeing and selling. The pageant 
will be doing the latter". 

As for Nanjundaswamy. who has 
held a number of protest rallies against 
the pageant so far, it is "the globalisation 
of culture" which he finds objectiona¬ 
ble. "Today it is the beauty contest, 
which is nothing but an effort by the mul¬ 
tinationals to come in and peddle their 
wares; tomorrow it will be pornogra¬ 
phy," he contends. 

Bachchan has, however, received sup¬ 
port from some individuals who have ter¬ 
med the objections as "silly" and a few 
women’s organisations, including one 
called the Mahila Dakshata Samithi, But 
in the cacophony of protests, the voice of 
the supporters has all but drowned. 
Though Bachchan remained unruffled 
by the criticisms and announced, "In a 
democracy, everyone has the right to 
express their opinions", neither he nor 
his company had expected the kind of 
passions the pageant has aroused. "I 
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ibe fiic^ on the Mnes Utgapt’s 
eiciwtectirtewithfrom 

llie petfi^rtitgiioe OB stage 

' Right 

supervising the thbtm of hundreds 
of artistes dMxklgrtipt^ by sbnie of 
RdiywOod's fambus (teice 
$i«b|bi«. ncheMj dtere will be such 

ila Maiiika Sanbhai. Pirabhii 
perfoming: 
apebially created for Ithe 
■■^^“^Htt..Topping all this will be ; 
;hyjnonbod)erthan Ilayaraja. * 
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*|Rih)iijgbout the (Jontroversy over 
I Ae behuty pageent, one ^oup 
remait^ eager tomect Amitabh 
Bachchan. So keen were they that 
they spent more than a week 
teaming the star'siilt number^Br 
BitFhaite, so that they could sing tt 

Th^ WtM tlW chiid^ 

Soc^ty of Karnataka. 
"They might not be able to ■ 
compreb^ the debate over the 
pageant;** says Ameena Hasbim. 
paUtcrelaiion^ officer for the ' 

society, ’’but dicy realise that 
Amit;^ Bacbd^ is doing 
sonwjftingg^^ 

One of the pageant*s events is 
aimed at liaising ftmds Cm* charity, 
this tfanCf the mbhey |)as been 


wouldn’t say wc did not expect any kind 
of opposition at all," confesses Sanjiv 
Gupta, the chief executive officer 
(CEO) of ABCL. "But the virulence and 
the violence has been upsetting." 

"Well, they had enough warning," 
points out Nanjundaswiiiny, "but they 
still persisted in holding the pageant 
here." Nesargi asks: "Did ABCL think 
wc were joking when we said we would 
fight to tlie end?" 

True, ABCL had the option ot shift¬ 
ing the venue. Seychelles, for one, was 
keen to host the event. And even the 
Goan government promised to roll out 
the red carpet. 

But ABCL decided not to move out of 
Bangalore. "We are not a weekend Ram 
Lila company to pack up and pitch tent 


egnn^ed for the society so that if 
can put up a diagnostic and 
research centre for children with 
. neuro-muscular disabilities. 

BuL as with everything 
concerning the pageant, dte 
pasties Society has faced Bak. 

Tht organisation has been getting 
phone calls from people if&hng: 
^Are you so hard up?**, **Ht>w much 
. will the pageant bring ^yway?*’ 
and '‘TMiy not wait for some docent 
money?" 

Well if some people arc wUlii^ 
to pay Rs 1.5 lakh for a table of 
eight so that they can dine with two 
contestants, tt*s their ccmccrn. All 
that matters to the spastic children 
and their society is mat they are 
getting the much-needed funds, a ; 


Nanjundaswamy: leading the protests 



elsewhere," scoffs Gupta. ABCL. 
however, did make some changes in the 
schedule. For one,ihe beach wear round 
was shifted to Seychelles and three sub¬ 
events, including the coronation ball, 
have been shifted to the outskirts of 
Bangalore. But these have not solved 
ABCL’s mounting problems. 

One problem has to do with security, 
especially after violent protestors ran¬ 
sacked two places associated with the 
pageant. Last week, the Karnataka High 
Court issued an interim order saying the 
government should not extend any facili¬ 
ties to the organisers. This means that 
the ABCL cannot really depend on the 
police force to guard either the contest¬ 
ants or the venue of th^ pageant. 

And there is a hitch about money. 
"Every time the police force is asked to 
provide security to a commercial event, 
a certain amount is charged as fee," says 
deputy commissioner G.K. Bekal. And 
the government has worked out that the 
estimated cost of providing security for 
the Miss World show would be around 
Rs 3.59 crore, which is more than a 
quarter of ABCL’s budget for organis¬ 
ing the contest. It is anybody’s guess 
why the ABCL has not yet said it will 
pay up. All that Gupta is willing to say 
is: "We will be responding to it soon." 

Then there is the problem with 
Bangalore, the city of power shortages 
and potholed roads. The Bangalore 
City Corporation, which had received 
Rs five crore to beautify the city for the 
event, has decided to spend only Rs one 
crore on filling up some of the pot holes 
and using the rest to repay old loans. 

The ABCL’s problems, of course, do 
not end there as the ABCL has a number 
of legal cases to contend with. Though 
advocate A.N. Jayaram says, "We are 
confident of winning all of them since 
wc are on strong legal ground," an adver¬ 
se judgement in any one of them could 
throw the entire contest out of gear. 

Yet, the mood at the ABCL camp was 
upbeat. "Our mood is far from dampe¬ 
ned," Gupta declared at the beginning of 
a tea party to celebrate Di wali. "The pro¬ 
tests might have been many. But the 
lakhs of people they promised never tur¬ 
ned up," he says. 

And Bachchan, the boss, is doing his 
bit to keep the morale up. In a letter to all 
those working for the pageant, he said. 
"Jaya joins in wishing all of you a happy 
Diwali...! realise all of you arc worldng 
under tremendous pressure...! am sure 
we will make the pageant a success." • 
QmlLMnkmMfi/BangakHW 
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Sitaram Kesri is determined to wipe out the legacy ofNarasimha Rao 


The battle-lines 
are drawn between 
Congress presi¬ 
dent Sitaram Kesri 
and his predeces¬ 
sor, P.V. Narasim- 
ha Rao. And there 
is no doubt as to 
who is calling the 

shots at the moment. 

Ever since he took over as the All 
India Congress Committee (AICC) 
chief, Kesri has made it a 
point to prove that he is 
his own man and that he 
will not toe the former 
Prime Minister’s line. Of 
late, Kesri has even start¬ 
ed openly criticising 
Rao’s style of 
functioning. ^ 

Significantly, Kesn 
chose not to consult Rao 
for some crucial appoint¬ 
ments in the AICC. Ahm¬ 
ed Patel was made treasu¬ 
rer and Ghulam Nabi 
Azad was appointed 
general-secretary with¬ 
out Kesri consulting Rao. 

Madhavrao Scindia, 

Rao’s sworn enemy, is f 
back in the Congress 3 
fold. And Kesri is in no | 
mood to remove AICC ^ 
general secretary 

Devendra Diwedi, despite Rao’s const¬ 
ant efforts to have him replaced. Kesri is 
also planning to replace at least 10 out of 
the 19 AICC joint secretaries appointed 
by Narasimha Rao. Among the present 
crop, only Janardhan Poojary is certain 
to retain his post 

One interesting aspect of the Kesii vs 
Rao feud is the fight over Manmohan 
Singh. The former finance minister has 
already been inducted into the Congress 
Working Committee. And Kesri is said 
to be keen on replacing Narasimha Rao 
with Manmohan Singh as the leader of 
the Congress Parliamentary Party 
(CPP). Though Kesri-supporters want 
Aeir leader to head both the AICC and 


the CPP. the 80-ycar-old Congress chief 
would rather see Manmohan Singh lead¬ 
ing the CPP. 

The reasons are quite simple. Sitaram 
Kesri knows that if anybody in the Con¬ 
gress has an absolutely clean public 
image, it is Manmohan Singh. And the 
•man who revolutionised the finance 
ministry commands enormous respect 
among Congress MPs. So, in the event 
of a showdown, Manmohan Singh can 
easily cut any Rao nominee down to si/e. 



Ever since he toek over as 
Congress chief, Sttaram Kesri 
has been trying to isolate his 
predecessor, P.V. Narasimha 
Rao (right). And if the former PM 
is to salvage his political 
career, he must accept Kesri’s 
leadership 

Manmohah Singh has truly emerged 
as the second-most important Congress¬ 
man in the country. Sitaram Kesri and 
Manmohan Singh spend at least two- 
thnec hours everyday, working out strate¬ 


gies to revitalise the Congress. Singh's 
friendship with Kesri has obviously 
come as a big blow to the Rao camp. It is 
no surpri se that relations between the for¬ 
mer Mme Minister and his favourite 
minister have turned particularly bitter. 
This enmity came out into the open at a 
recent CWC meet as Naiusimha Rao dis¬ 
missed every idea being suggested by 
Manmohan Singh as "impractical" 
Today, abandoned by his loyalists 
and isolated within his party, Narasimha 



Rao is a lonely man. All the Rao men— 
V.C. Shukla, Madhavrao Scindia, 
Kamal Nath, Balram Jakhar, Sukh Ram, 
R.K. Dhawan, Arvind Netam, K. Karu- 
nakaran, G.K. Moopanar, Jitendra Pra- 
.sad, Rajesh Pilot, Ghulam Nabi Azad 
and Manmohan Singh — have drifted 
away from the beleaguered former PM. 

And in this, his hour of need, the Con¬ 
gress has done precious little for Nara¬ 
simha Rao. As he fights one court case 
after another, the party has left him to 
fight his own battles. And by the look of 
things, if Narasimha Rao does not mend 
fences with Sitaram Kesri, he might 
well be staring political oblivion in the 
face. ♦ 
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G US QUIERY 


India *s health scenario looks grim as disease-causing microbes stage a 

virulent comeback 


T ^ere is a certain dreariness to 
this part of the general ward at 
the All India Institute of Medi-. 
cal Sciences. Not just because 
it’s a hospital ward, but 
because of the pale faces of the young 
‘suspected’ dengue patients lying quiet¬ 
ly on their beds. 

Eleven-year-old Naveen is one of 


them. He has lost a lot of weight in two 
days that he has been here. He says that 
intravenous needles on both his hands 
hurt more than his head. Placing a hand 
on his forehead, his father Manohar Lai 
tries to comfort Naveen. 

Fast asleep on the bed opposite is 
eight-year-old Deepika. Tests show that 
she has been losing blood through inter- 
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Incidence of the disease in 1995: 2.8 million 
Number of people Killed: 1,061 
Budget in 1995-96: Rs 142 crore 





. nal bleeding — a sign of dengue’s hae¬ 
morrhagic fever. If she doesn’t get blood 
platelets in the next few hours, the outco¬ 
me could be fatal. 

Sounds familiar? We went thfough 
the naming rigmarole two years ago 
with the plague epidemic as well. Tlte 
epidemic had begun in Surat and spread 
to the capital, where Delhi’s health mini¬ 
ster Harsh Vardhan, with help from the 
World Health Organisation (WHO), 
pushed his panic buttons. Schools and 
cinema halls were closed, Delhiites 
learnt ail about ‘bubonic’ and ‘pneumo¬ 
nic’ plague—what wa.s till then regard¬ 
ed as tedious medical terminology, sud¬ 
denly became a matter of life and death 

— took their tetracycline injections and 
went around for days with their noses 
hidden under their handkerchiefs. 

It’s another thing that after the panic 
died down and the body count was taken 

— just 62 compared to projections of 
hundreds dead — none of the experts 
could quite agree on whether it was inde¬ 
ed plague. After an on-the-spot study, a 
WHO team later came out with an equi¬ 
vocal report and, till today, nobody real¬ 
ly knows what the epidemic was. 

The ‘experts’ had believed that the 
epidemic spread through rats abounding 
in Surat’s omnipresent garbage — .so a 
cleanliness drive was undertaken. But 
the diamond city has long since returned 
to its familiar filth and grime. And 
today, yesterday’s experts prefer not to 
be asked about the plague. They have 
new grounds to conquer. 

Today, it is dengue. There aren’t 
enough hospital wards; few blood 
donors; not enough platelet separators; 
300 killed; and the epidemic is now 
spreading south. It’s a battlefield out 
there, they say. 

Tomorrow, it could be cholera, or 
malaria or kala-azar or viral hepati¬ 
tis... But tomorrow is another battle. 
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Y et, the diseases that palgue us are the 
same. They return and re-relum, fin¬ 
ding us unprepared each time: groping 
for equipment, funds, hospital beds. 
Swearing each lime to clean up our act 
as we did after Surat. 

Despite superficial improvements in 
the country’s health profile — higher 
life expectancy, better living conditions, 
greater accessibility to basic amenities 
— why is it that each year sees thou¬ 
sands of people dying of the simplest of 
illnesses? 

Says Alok Mukhopadhyay, director 


Urbanisatioii 
means more 
overiiead tanks, 
ground 
and surface 
water pollution 
and certainly 
more breeding 
spots for genns, 
saysDrS.K.Diitta 





of the Voluntary Health Association of 
India (VHAl), "Even with recurrent dis¬ 
eases like malaria, every year we get up 
from a slumber when it strikes and go off 
to sleep when it has gone away." 

Dr Prem Agarwal, general secretary 
of the Indian Medical Association, says 
the roots of the problem lie deeper in a 
wrong policy approach: "It is a disease- 
oriented policy which is managed in an 
ad hoc way. We tackle each disease sepa¬ 
rately instead of having a comprehen¬ 
sive approach." 

But there are glaring gaps even in the 


disease-oriented approach. The resurg¬ 
ence of old diseases took place largely 
because of the complacency which set in 
after what the government calls the "initi¬ 
al spectacular success" of various 
disease-eradication programmes. 

But by the early Seventies, the disease 
returned with a vegeance. In 1996, 6.4 
million cases of malaria were reported 
from all over the country. A health mini¬ 
stry document put the blame on "various 
constraints of financial, logistics, admi¬ 
nistrative and technical nature". 

Those "constraints" have persisted 
since then. The health ministry annual 
report — understandably a not much 
publicised document — records that in 
1995 there were 2.5 million cases of 
malaria with over a thousand recorded 
deaths. Inside pages of newspapers have 
recently carried statements from harried 
Haryana officials that the slate has seen 
a 1,000 malaria deaths in the last three 


Prime Minister 
Oeve Gowda 
meeting a 
dengue patient in 
Dellii: with few 


and fewer blood 
donors, the 
disease is 





months alone. In this day and age, the 
Figure is staggering. 

T hese are essentially the poor man’s ^ 
diseases. And as long as poor living 
conditions exist, these diseases will hold ^ 
out. Besides, the ironical underside of 
development is the creation of condi¬ 
tions that foster such diseases. 

Says Dr Shah, the head of WHO in 
India, "The World Health Organisation 
does not believe that malaria can be 
eradicated." He says that this is because 
of ecological changes and the growing 
resistance of mosquitoes to new 
pesticides. 

Former additional director-general of 
health services, N.S. Deodhar, said in a 
recent article, "On one side we spend 
large sums and energy to control and/or 
eradicate malaria. On the other hand, we 
simultaneously create malariogenic con¬ 
ditions in the process of development 
efforts, for example, irrigation canals, 
water supply schemes and urbanisation." 

This becomes a vicious circle. Stagn¬ 
ant water can lead not only to malaria 
but to a host of other water-borne dis¬ 
eases like dysentry, hepatitis, typhoid 
and guinea worm. An inadequate dispo¬ 
sal system leads to cholera. Other dis¬ 
eases, the control of which depend on 
pesticide spraying against malaria (see 
box), begin to abound. But then, exces¬ 
sive use of pesticides leads to resistance 
not only among the malarial mosquitoes 
but other related diseases. 

Excessive use of pesticide usually 
begins with an attempt to grow high- 
yielding varieties of crops. For instance, . ^ 
DDT was the first synthetic inorganic ® 
insecticide to be used after World War ^ ^ 
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In India, 14 milhoii 


people are sunenng ' 
from active TB, CH 
these .^3.5 million are 
highly infectious. 


Close 



Incidence of new cases in 1995:2 million 
Total number of cases in 1995:14 million 
Budget in 1995; Rs 39 crore 
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11. Its extensive use was a contributing 
factor to the resistance developed by the 
malaria parasite. 

But in Gujarat, the tremendous 
increase in malaria between 1963 and 
1976—a total of400 per cent—was 1 in¬ 
ked to the introduction of cotton as a 
cash crop. Cotton is highly susceptible 
to pests which have since developed a 
resistance not only to DDT but the more 
lethal hydrocarbons such as BHC and 
Malathion. A similar thing happened in 
Tamil Nadu between 1967 and 1976 
when high-yielding varieties were 
sought to be developed with the exten¬ 
sive u.se of pesticides. 


In fact, this high use of pesticides and 
antibiotics has led to the emergence of 
newer, more virulent strains of genns. 
They not only need constant monitoring 
but the medical fraternity has to constant¬ 
ly upgrade its methods to deal with them 
For instance, the medical world has 
been familiar with classical cholera. 
They received their first shexk when 
they discovered a strain called Cholera 
El Tor, which was not widespread till 
then. Bui in 1992, a different strain call¬ 
ed 0139 emerged, leading to a major 
outbreak. 

Other factors add to this constantly 
volatile situation. Migration and grow- 
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FACT-SHEET: KALA-AZAR 



ft takes its name from the strange, mudt^, dusi^ isefohf 
gives to the skin. Spread by the sandfly whi^ bn^ in dantf) 
and warm places, kala-azar Is characterised by i^gulaf fcviff,: 
enlargement of the spleen and liver, anaemia and proftcsst)^. 
anaciation.Ifuntreated.it is nearly always fatal. v 

_ Kala-azar was endemic in India until the late BftieS wdth 

Biharandeastemindiafacingthebruntbfit. Yet, till the Nine- 
>;^tiet, die government had allotted no budget for the control and tfemment of 
this disease. The only relief was in the form of insecticide spraying whtdh was 
, done as paitof the malaria eradication programme, . . 

. ' 'Thus, thCieontjtd of 
kdtt-azar depend^ 
Ml die incidence; of 
malaria. When the 
government stO|med . 
spraying insecticides 
under the malaria pro-, 
granune, kala>u»r 
came back with a , 
vengeance. 

The first signedthis, 
resurgence came in 
1986 when the coutw 
try recorded close to. 
18,000 cases. With 
the government .Sflll^.. 
giving it a blind eye, 
the incidence Quad¬ 
rupled to over 77,000 
cases four years later. 
That year1992—^ 
nearly 1,500neoidedied.lt was dien that the health mioistty woke up to beghi 
Plotting a dinbrent budget for the disease. 

But even after the horrifying experience of just a few years ago, the pdticyis 
atbestadhoc.fn 1991, when the disease was at its peak, the Union govonment 
.allotted Rs 15 croie. This was hiked to R$ 20 crore the next year. But since 
then, dm budget allocation has gradually decreased to R$ lOcrorein 1995-96. 
And it will presumably continue to peter out till another major epidemic 
catches us unawares. 


ing urban congestion are 
among those. Says Dr 
S.K. Dutta of the Nation¬ 
al Institute of 



Incidence ol the disease in 1995: 21,884 
cases (in Bihar alone) 

People killed in 1995:274 deaths (io Bihar 
alooe) 

Budget allocated in 1995-96: Rs 10 crore (Rs 
3.11 crore (or Bihar) 


Communicable Diseases 
(NICD), "Suppose the 
population of a city like 
Delhi has grown from 
5,000 to 50,000 people. It 
means that there are that 
many more overhead 
tanks, many more breed¬ 
ing spots for germs, 
much more solid and 
liquid waste and • more 
ground and surface water 
pollution." This is 


"We 

tackle each 
disease 


instead of having 
a comprehensive 
approach," says 
DrPremAgarwal 



not an unlikely scenario, if anything, it 
far underrates reality. One study shows 
that at least 2.5 million people migrate to 
Delhi every year in search of jobs. 

I n view of this, one would suppose that 
a constant and effective surveillance 
mechanism would be imperative. One 
would suppose wrong. Most govern¬ 
ment figures are at best (or worst) 
approximations, because there is no pro¬ 
per method for colle(;ting data from vari¬ 
ous hospitals across the country. 

In India, this surveillance machinery 
does not exist. So, it is technically impos¬ 
sible for us to say when a disea.se has 
reached epidemic proportions. The war¬ 
ning signals are usually picked up from 
hysterical newspaper reports. Says Dr 
Dutta, "We say it’s an epidemic when 
the incidence of a di sease has far exceed¬ 
ed the normal occurrence. But without a 
surveillance mechanism, you don’t real¬ 
ly know what the normal occurrence is." 

One could go on and on about other 
factors. The control of epidemics requi¬ 
res a comprehensive approach. But that 
puls us up against a very grim health sce¬ 
nario. Last year’s statistics show that 
645 million Indians have no acce.ss to 
minimum sanitation facilities (that’s 89 
per cent of the population); clean drink¬ 
ing water is not available to 185 million 
Indians; close to 130 million Indians do 
not have easy access to any kind of heal¬ 
th facilities. 

Yet, India spends only three per cent 
of its budget on health. 

As for the much-touted help from the 
West, not surprisingly a large chunk of it 
comes for combating diseases common 
in the West. At one time, leprosy was a 
Western affliction, so we found money 
coming in to fight that disease. 

Right now, the most 
I feared Western disease is 
I AIDS. So, last year, 

= while there were 14 mill- 
I ion TB patients, half- 
i a-million cases of leprosy 
and close to 2.5 million 
cases of malaria, the bulk 
of Western aid of over Rs 
60 crore was for 2,0(K) 
odd AIDS patients. Giv¬ 
en that the Western world 
is still arguing over what 
exactly AIDS is all about, 
that’s a lot of money 
Ihdia could put to much 
better use. • 
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Mde wit A nttie; BOt so long 
wh^. Bengal was 
. ntQwn by {|C» passion for 
L- the,dune Fs of «utttnce: 
w . iish, fbotbail aiid filins. 
j^Atinues to be the so^ile diet in 
^ worid, die second 
favourite sport, but the'hab 
films has diminished 
ifisappeaied over the years, v 
iMve steeted well clear of 
Bengali films. And with 
‘^ifuteyjgower to talk about, 
jbe dimming on the 
enstd. 

',thete are signs of; 
l^l^^opd. The last 16 
die release of 
jjvhich .a ddzen; 


have been hugely successful and a 
clutch of others have done quite well at 
. the box office. A fresh crop of producers 
- and distiibuton ue coming in, brimm¬ 
ing withoitlnisiasm and eager to invest. 
Smne sections of the audience are giv¬ 
ing out clear signals that Bengali films 
are their favourite form of entertain¬ 
ment. Professionalism, a word alien to 
die industry for some time now, is the 
new laantra. And the mood is distinctly 
upbeat So. the oelluldd saga of Bengid 
is ready to move on. 

The last decade and more were a verit¬ 
able disaster for Td^ood. The Uttam- 
Sixdiitra hangover, coopM with the 
invasion of the sn^ screen,; k(|>t the 
urban middDe^hss awtty fiom Bengali 
films. Cofnmerciat directors cl the siahi- 


re of Tapan Siidia, Tarun Majumdar or 
Shakti Samanta were nowhere in sight 
Poor carbon copies of Bollywood pro¬ 
ductions were Mng churned out. only 
to be rubbished by critics and rejected by 
Budioices. Success stories were few and 
far between. 

Then came Beder Meye Jyotsna in 
1991. The tonarkable success of this 
Bangladeshi blockbuster, in the true 
Jaua bndition, seemed to qien up 
immense possibilities for Bengali films. 
But somehow, no one could quite cash 
In. It was left to Phiriye Dao, a family 
<branitt,in 1994 to bring about a change. 

Says distributor Tapas Mukheijee, 
This Chiranjeet film was a kind of 
watershed. For the first time, attention 
was paidtopubiicity and marketing. We 












seven year old Group that 
utilises about 2 , 24,000 man 
hours everyday to achieve 
just one objective. Growth ! 
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Voices Jrom filmland 

CHIRAN JEET (Actor): 

A particular kind of film is doing well. The formula 
for success is jatra — melodrama and family 
sentiment. It is a clear case of demand and supply. 
The demand from the suburban cinema-going 
public is for simple, unintellectual films. 
Simplicity is the key. The compromise on quality 
is inevitable. 

RITUPARNA (Actress): 

Now, with new producers and directors coming 
along and the audiences eager to return to the 
halls, we artistes are determined to do our best to 
revive the glory of Bengali films. 


SRIKANTH MOHTA (Producer): 

Today, the Bengali film market is a growing one. 
So, we are determined ro make at least five films a 
year. We are confident that if we make clean, 
entertaining films, we will continue to be 
successful. 


SOUMITRO CHATTERJEE (Veteran 
actor): 

This is no turnaround. Whatever quantitative 
success is being achieved in Toilywood today is 
completely negated by the quality of what is being 
churned out. It is pathetic, unimaginative stuff 
tailored for a plebian audience. 


RITUPORNO GHOSH (Director): 

I carefully monitored the audiences’ reaction to 
Unishe April a{\6 it exploded the myth that 
Calcuttans are not willing to go to the movie 
theatre to see a Bengali film. While a certain type 
of films is succeeding at the moment, it is 
essential that various kinds of movies are made. 
Otherwise, it is just a matter of time before the 
audiences find it repetitive and reject it. 

PROSENJIT (Actor): 

For the last one-and-a-half year, things have gone 
very well. Today, the attitude is much more 
positive and professional. We must take 
advantage of this. If we don’t cash in now, all our 
efforts will go waste and the industry will stagnate 
again. 





used gtanoorous posters end increased 
tbe numbtar of prints, as is done for Hindi 
movies. The rilm did very well and from 
dien on, die whole philosophy of film 
publicity for Bengali films has 
changed.” This meant that glossy post¬ 
ers were being used instead of sh^by 
ofT-set ones and a large number of prints 
were being made for every film. In other 
words, a few lakhs and not a few thou¬ 
sands were being spent oy fUm publicity. 

A nd the last year and a half has justifi¬ 
ed and reinforced faith in the com¬ 
mercial viability of Bengali films. Says 
Prosenjit, one of the few bankable 
heroes of ToUygunge, "Things have real¬ 
ly been looking up for the industry in 


The last 16 months have 
witnessed the release of 
some 47 films, out of 
which a dozen have been 
hugely successful and a 
clutch of others have 
done quite well at the 
box office 


this period. We are going through a 
boom.’’ 

This boom has changed quite a few 
tides of the game. Most visible is the p;d- 
pable urban-suburban divide. Says Chi- 
riinjeeti diehighest-paid male star in Toi¬ 
lywood,' target audience of oin’ 
films htB completely shifted from Cal-' 
cutta to the small town and riSIlages. It is 
this audience, whidii is sustaining the 
wbde industry. For them, simplicity is 
•the key— fmnily and religious senti- 
' ments are all dud matter." 

.One look at the latest blockbusters 
says it all. Kumari Ma, Mejo Bou, Bhai 
Anuir Bkai. Jhinukmala. Sinthir 5m- 
door, Biyer Phool, Sakki Tumi Kar. 
Must one go on? ”We are veiy satisfied 
with-'the response of the subuiban audi¬ 
ence," announces "Shrikant Mcbta of 
Shree Venkatesb Filins. Shrikam and 
hia courin Moni represent the young, 
t^irnainic fine film production in Tol- 
|)^oiod today, 'With their "own team", 
hesded 1^ director Swapan Saha of ^ 
..Bauglade^ they have churning 
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his is one Group 
that has earned its 
reputation by going just 
one way. Up! 
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bit after the other, 
influence from 
the bolder i» ^r- 
' Say$ Swapan 
the; Am with the 
"Otir cuUu- 
' jw Wstraiinflliir. I think I 
-^f»ve sirucic the ri^. 
hi hEOu-uiban and 
Bengal/. They want 
Aims portraying 
C^r behefs aiKl. tradi- 
dial ia. what I 
^vo'them with absolute 


single-minded pandering to the 
MjM Bijt. common denominator may be 
the moolah at the moment, but 
iPfffe liilllpftt the quality of films? "What 
ptoduced today in the name of 
i^..absolute trash," says veteran 
^pi^'Soiiiniitro Chatterjee. "Okay, there 
apme more business being gene- 
Mt' Ats is no turnaround. The 
.^w|^-Qf.fH}ns is pathetic,” he asserts. 

Chiranjeet, agrees, "The 
films may be boo- 
but Adiat bah. happened to the art 
;^'/i|toUBH^ing?'' The setting of today's 
l^kbusibrs is invariably rural 
die plot predictable, the 
.^Ubtlbii'ljfn^Nidiaina and the technique 
''ii^ibnjii^Urian. Says cameraman Shan- 


The target audience of 
Bengali films has shifted 
from Calcutta to the 
small town and villages. 
It is this audience which 
can relate to films like 
Sakbi Tumi Kar (top) 
and Jhinukmaia 


kar Guha, "I have been working for the 
last 40 years. The camera used at the)»tU 7 
dio is 30 years old. Nothing has been 
done to modernise the equipment, 
improve lhc*lights etc." 

This is just one of the handicaps faced 
by the Bengali film industry today. Says 
Shrikant Mohta, "Ours is obviously an 
industry with a very narrow base compa¬ 
red to Bombay or the south. The halls 
are reluctant to lake Benpli films. And 
we desperately need fresh faces. But all 
said and done, the market at the moment 
is most encouraging." 

his is a crucial phase for Bengali 
films. I'hc groundwork has been 
done. Now is the time to lake risks, the 
time to innovate. According to Shrikant 
Mohta, "The bottoniline is money. 
Now, with the backing of commercial 
hits, we want to be associated with what 
ispcrceivcdas ‘good* cinema. Commeri- 
cal success plus criiical acclaim will 
help the industry gain national recogni¬ 
tion and respect." 

It is this lone of optim¬ 
ism which can go a long 
way in lifting tlie film 
industry out of a morass 
of mediocrity. "I am con¬ 
vinced that films with 
universal human appeal 
will do well both in Cal- ; 
cutta and the suburbs" 
asserts Rituporno Ghosh, 
winner of the national 
award for his Unishe 
April. 

"We must not limit our¬ 
selves today. We must try 
and reach out to everyo¬ 
ne," says Prosenjit. "For 
that, it is essential to 
expand the market 
through joint ventures 
and co-productions/^ he adds. This is 
an avenue which might soon be explo¬ 
red. "We are most eager to join hands 
with our counterparts in India. Joint 
Bangla-Bcngali productions will help 
both our industries immensely," says 
Dewan Habibur Rahman, of Shrishti 
Audi Vision Network in Dhaka. There 
arc plans for bilingual tie-ups between 
Bollywood and Tollywood as well. 

There is money; there are men, and 
there i.s the desire to revive the movie 
magic in Bengal, Clearly, the brave new 
world of Bengali filmdom means 
business. 

"Lights, camera, action• 

SttmHOBBOufiia/CaiicyHai 
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he Group which provides 
the opportunity for a man to 
elevate himself from the 
shop floor to the corporate 
arena. Board room ! 
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The JVC Group has grow n from scratch into an enviable corporation in just seven years. United 
in strength with 28,000 individuals who are its most valuable assets. Each one has contributed 
to a nationwide network oj over 4,012 branches and a turnover of around Rs. 800 crores in 7995- 
1996. They all stand committed to see this figure more 
than double by the turn of the next financial year. SUL 

A reality which will emerge from the existing ventures in B B 

Finance, Real Estate, Department Stores, Consumer ||yP 

Products, Polyester & Filament Yarn, Entertainment & __ 

Publications, Exports... and core sector projects that are Passionate About Growth. 

scheduled for a take-off. Such as Power & Steel, Compassionate About People. 

Hotels and Aviation. 
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Net gains 

Tor the first 
time ever, an 
Indian artist's exhibition 
will be shown on the 
Internet at the same time 
as it is being held at an ail 
gallery. And the credit for 
this goes tol’Cl. 
Mindware, a 
Bangalore-based 
software company. 

Fora long lime now, 
the company has been 
promoting Indian art 
through Mindart, its art 
gallery on the Internet, 
reproducing works of 
artists like Aparna Kaur, 
Laxman Gaud and Yusuf 





S.Q. Vawdav: a rara distinction 


Arakkal, 

But this time, PCL 
Mindware will be going a 
step further with Mindart 
featuring 

Bangalore-based artist 
S.G. Vasudev’s new 
scries Earihscapex, to be 
exhibited at the Jehangir 
Art Gallery in Bombay. 

Vasudev, who gained 
recognition for his 
Vriksha series, is 
naturally excited at the 
prospect. "This will 
i educate people all over 
I the world about Indian 
► art," he says. "It opens up 
° tremendous prospects for 
both artists and art 
lovers." • 
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AnMPANDA 
CRICKETER 

IHIIlim When 
IHHH Ranjib 
Biswal is not raising his 
voice in Parliament he’s 
going for the middle 
stump. 

It goes to his credit 
though, that he’ has 
discharged his political 
re.sponsibilities—as a 
Congress MP from Orissa 
—and cricketing 
obligations — he plays 
for the state—with equal 
ease. What’s more, 

Biswal became the first 



Rat^lb Biswal: maMnglils 
maifc 

MP to play first-cla.ss 
cricket when he led the 
side in the Ranji Trophy 
match in Calcutta. 

Of course, Biswal 
admits that this is going to 
be his last year as player. 
But that doesn’t mean that 
he’s going to sever ties 
with the game. 

Far from it. Biswal has 
already started 
negotiations with 
sponsors to start a cricket 
academy in the state. 

Little wonder then that 
they call cricket a 
gentleman’s game. 


Shooting 

TO FAME? 

Hardly 
has 

Meghna Gulzar made 
her presence felt 
before the camera— 
she hosts the popular 
music programme Pop 
Tracking —that she is 
turning her attention 
behind it. 

And interestingly 
enough, few doubt that 
Gulzar and Raakhee’s 
pretty-looking 
daughter will make the 
most of her new 
assignment. Reason; 
they feel that by 
following in her 
father’s footsteps, 
Meghna is heading in 
the right direction. 

Meghna herself is a 
picture of confidence. 
She feels that her stint 
as assistant to noted 





Quinw: gattlug boMid tiM caiiMni 


Serving 

AN ACE 


By choosing who was there at the 
Ramesh company’s well-attend< 

Krishnan to launch their launch in Delhi will tel! 
products in India, Adidas you that Krishnan was i 
may well have served an much of a smash hit as t 

Raimsli KrislHUHi (right) at tha AdMaa launch: putting 
hla baat foot forward 


serial director, Saeed 
Mirza, will stand her in 
good stead as she 
prepares to make her 
debut on the small 
screen. 

Who knows, 


ace. 

For the former tennis 
star still has enough 
charm and charisma to 
pack them in. And anyone 
who was there at the 
company’s well-attended 
launch in Delhi will tell 
you that Krishnan was as 
much of a smash hit as the 



between Gulzar and 
Meghna, the family 
may have enough 
Maachis to set 
Bollywood afire? And 
Meghna may well be 
shooting to fame. 


Adidas products on 
display. 

Adidas has come to 
India in a big way and its 
entire range of products 
will now be on sale in all 
the metros. 

And that can only mean 
good news for sports 
freaks—Ramesh 
included. As a visibly 
excited Krishnan put it; 
"Till two decades back it 
was a dream to own an 
Adidas track suit. You 
either had to travel abroad 
or wait for someone to get 
it for you." 

With Ramesh around, 
Adidas couldn’t have 
asked for better 
advertisement. 
















WILDLIFE 


Cat crisis 


S oniclifdf ihis iiU'iitli. U'IcviMon 
viewers jeioss (In* woiM will 
sMii seeiiiL? .1 litiid hiliin^' corn 
niereial <ib()iil ihr (lie Indian tiger 
popiiialMMi IS bjrmg J he ehilling 
f)0 sec Olid eapsiile f)eeiiis w ilh a niagict- 
an shoving a ligei inlo a Ih)\ and pieit' 
ing It v\ Ilh long knives When he reopens 
the ho\. rl is soaked with blood The last 
line ol ihe voice iner appeals to viewers 
lo hung piessLiie on (he Indian govern- 

nienl to save the tigei _ 

Ihe message ol the 
uannieivial is not new 
lor nearly a decade now, 

Indian env nonmeiitalists 
and wildlile eonservatio- 
! iiisis have Ixvn demand- 
I ing sirmgenl govcrnnlent 
j measures to protect the 
I tiger What is dilTcrent 
about the campaign, 
which will ho earned out 
in othei media besides 
television, is that it marks 
the launch of an inlema- 
lional opeiation tcv bring 
both j)ublic and govern¬ 
ment pressuieon the Indi¬ 
an leadership to save the 
tiger 

Dave ('inley, direetor 
ol the I K based luiv iron- 
mental Investigation 
Ageik V ihd A), which has 
Liunclied the campaign, 
says the "aim is [o create 
an international atmos¬ 
phere about the lack ol 
political will m India to save the tiger 
Wc w'ant to bring piessuro on the top lo 
save the species' lie helieves that in a 
post Project l igei eia, eomplacency has 
SCI in and the eounlrv s leadeiship is no 
longer inteiested in eiifoieing the exist¬ 
ing stringent legislation to protccl the 
tiger and its habitat 
There is sonte truth m CTirrey’s claim 
India, home lo iwo-lhirds ol Ihe world's 
tiger |K)pulation, is also the place whcie 
at least one tigOjF.is killed everyday And 
while the authorities are unable to stop 
tiger parts from being smuggled out of 
the country, they liavc trouble bringing 


notorious waldhfe traders like Sansar 
C'haiid to book "Though the man has 40 
cases pending against him since Ikl74, it 
look the Indian legal system years to 
jail him," says C'uirey "Now he is mil on 
bad What is tragic is that by the time the 
authorities manage to jail liirn again, 
ihOie w ill be no tigeis leli in India " 

In a report titled ‘The Political Wilder¬ 
ness - India's Tiger C.'nsis’, Cuirey 
sa^s Piojecl Tiger has lost its direction 



SUBHASH BHARQAVA 


There will hardly be any tigers 
left in India unl^ politicians 
draw up an emergency plan 
to protect them and their 
haldtat and unless 
recommendations made by 
the experts are imptemenled 


and lias failed to deal with the various cri¬ 
ses which have since eineiged. And 
iK)w, besides the prntehmg^of endanger¬ 
ed animals like tigers, one-horned rhi¬ 
nos, tuskers and leopards, opening up ol 
the country's economy is going lo dama¬ 
ge further wildhlc hahitais at the hands 
(d unscrupulous investors and loieign 
corporalions, warns Currey. 

Which IS why, CuiTey says. India 
needs pohlieal will if it wants to proleel 
^ its tigers and then 
I habital He, howevei, 
docs not see that hajipen- 
I mg in the neai future. 


"The highest body to ad vi¬ 
se the govcmmcril on 
wildlile policy is headed 
by the Prime Minister. 
And It has not met for the 
last eight yeais," says 
C'urrcy. "Not a single 
recommendation in the 
report submitted by the 
Subiamaniari Cominiiiec 
in IWI to stop illegal 
trade ol wildlile and 
wildlile products has 
been implemerned " 

It's all very well lo 
blame countries which 
believe in the curative 
powers of tiger pans lor 
the depleiion of India’s 
wildlife population, but 
Currey savs, nothing the 
international community 
docs will be elfcetive without suppoit 
fiom the political leadership m India 

Unless the political leaders take the 
initiative to draw up an emergency plan 
to protect tigers and their habitat, unless 
recommendations made by various Indi¬ 
an experts are implemented, and unless 
the forest staff is motivated, Currey pre¬ 
dicts, tigers may survive only in the 
realm of Disney movies. That dire warn¬ 
ing is now going to be heard 
worldwide • 

QnuH Lankesh/Bnngalore 






Modem times 

The European film festival was about morality in the Nineties 


A t the recently-concluded Euro¬ 
pean film festival in New Delhi, 
it was once again clear that a dis¬ 
tinct sensibility is at play in the conti¬ 
nent, fiercely antithetical to the homoge¬ 
nised popular culture which Hollywood 
has thrust upon the world. 

To call It a European sensibility 
would be stretching a point: each 

country has such a scpiira- i- 

te history and such a diffe- 
rence in spirit, the Euro¬ 
pean Union notwithstan¬ 
ding. But if there was a 
leitmotif which ran 
through the films, it was 
this: a stunning absence 
of stereotypes, a sharjily- 
delineatcd vision of 
morality in the Nineties, 
and withal, a look at the 
current modes in Europe 
with the eyes of an insider. 

The host nation this 
year was Ireland Its 
entry. Circle Of Friends, 
which had shown eailier 
at the international film 
festival, was representa¬ 
tive, even if it is set in the 
late Fifties It is a deftly 
told tale of friendship and 
betrayal, against the back- 
drop of an Ireland which 
was still peaceful, at least | 
on the surface. 

But the absolute kiuxk-out of the 
package, w'hich had 13 films - - the larg¬ 
est number so far - - w^as the Jfniish 
entry. Shallow Grave. This is a very 
dark, very funny film, also about three 
friends and their quest for love and life. 
Unlike the Irish film, Shallow Grave 
(technically, it should have been a Scot¬ 
tish film; it IS set m Edinburgh and its 
actors speak a lot of broad Scotch) is 
much more sophisticated, much more 
hard. The three friends in this one owe 
loyalty to each other and express iheir 
feelings about one another in many 
ways. But when push comes to shove, it 
is each for hirnsclf. Or herself. 

The moral crisis that the film brilliant¬ 
ly brings to the fore is caused by the 
entry of a fourth person into the tightly- 
meshed world of the trio, a woman and 


two men. The fourth man dies under 
mysterious circumstances, leaving a 
suitcase full of money under his bed. 

There follows, rapidly, mayhem and 
madness, and death. And we are left 
with a dawning horror of some men and 
their morals, leavened with sharp-edged 
hilarity 

France’s The Bait, also turns accepted 


bone-chilling. The supreme indifferen¬ 
ce to the consequences of taking ano¬ 
ther’s life carries over after the deed. 
The only worry the girl has after she 
signs her confession is whether she will 
be let out in time to spend Christmas 
with her father. 

Also impressive is the Gemian film 
The Promise, directed by Margarthe 



Shallow Grave, the 
British entry, was an 
absolute knock-out. This 
very dark and very funny 
film is about mayhem, 
madness and death— 
leavened with a 
sharp-edged hilarity 


notions of right and wrong on their: 
heads. This is another story about three 
young people, a girl and two boys, who 
plan and execute two diabolical murders 
and again, the motive is money. 

When they talk about the killings, 
they exhibit a lack of feeling which is 


Von Trotta who is well-known in India 
for her uncompromising, honest b(xiy of 
work. It lakes you on a journey through 
turbulent limes; from the autumn of 61, 
a few weeks after the Berlin Wall went 
up, to the pre.sent, posi-Wall scenano. A 
pair of lovers, divided along the bounda¬ 
ry, keep up a hesitant relationship 
through the intervening ye;us, and meet, 
finally, when the Wall goes down. The 
film, in typical Von Trotta style, gives 
us a view of what can happen to the inten¬ 
sely passionate world of lovers, when 
enough lime has elapsed. 

It is, in sum, a rich package, dealing 
with real issues in a world made real by 
pain, war and strife. Well worth your 
trouble, especially if you want a break 
from Arnold Schwaiycnegger and his 
compatnots. • 

Shubhn Qupta/N^w Delhi 
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MANI-TALK 


MAN! SHANKAR AIYAR 


What ails 

RAKIS1AN? 

Benazir's second exit to Larkana 



We came together 
to freedom 50 
years ago. We’ve 
neither of us made 
a particular suc¬ 
cess of freedom. 
But India has sus¬ 
tained its 

deiTKKracy for half 
a century and giv¬ 
en Itself a Constitution which, notwith¬ 
standing some 80 amendments, has 
endured through five decades of trial 
and erroi. Pakistan, on the other hand, 
never seems to have built that national 
consensus which is the 
foundation of all 
Consiiiution-makmg and 
I has, therefore, lurched 
trom icpublic to republic. 

Constitution to Constitu¬ 
tion, dictatorship to 
demcx:racy to dictator¬ 
ship. It lost half Its territo¬ 
ry in the vSiUcr Jubilee 
i year of its founding and 
i IcM^ks SCI to suiTcndcr its 
i dcmoiraLV once more to 
i cithci tyranny or chaos in 
1 Its (iolden Jubilee. I, for 
one, can find no salisfac- 
tum in this A stable Paki¬ 
stan would be in our inter¬ 
est, their interest, the 
region’s interest. Can 
there be a stable Pakistan? 

In principle, yes. 

Indeed, Pakistan’s pros¬ 
pects of stability were 
much brighter than Ours 
at Independence. They 
had found in Islam a bond¬ 
ing adhesive. We were 
still groping with an untri¬ 
ed secularism and an 
untested "unity in 


diversity". They were fired with the zeal 
of victory. Our Independence was so 
cast over with the pall of vivisection that 
the Father of Freedom refused to join the 
celebrations and Nehru was forced to 
confess that we were redeeming our 
pledge of a tryst with destiny "not whol¬ 
ly, nor in full measure". 

Our first political assa.ssination took, 
place within six months of freedom. 
Their’s did not happen till Premier 
Liaquat Ali Khan was shot down at a 
public meeting in Rawalpindi in 1951. 
Their initial economic performance was 
so impressive that the 1965 annual 



Benailr Bhutto: pushing Pakistan to tho odgo 
of an oconomlc procipico 



report of the UN Fxonomic Commi.s- 
sion for Asia and the Par East (ECAFR) 
noted that the second-most indusiridlis- 
ed country in the region in per-capita 
terms was Pakistan, second only to 
Japan. We were in that year platcauing it 
on to the Hindu rale of growth. And at 
that stage, it was w'e w ho had lost border 
areas to China; the Pakistani heel was fir¬ 
mly grinding the Bengali Pakistanis to 
fine dust. 

IN THE Silver Jubilee of Pakistan’s Inde¬ 
pendence, one Bhutto set Pakistan on 
the slide to disaster. In the Golden Jubi¬ 
lee, another Bhutto has pushed Pakistan 
to the edge of an economic precipice. 
Unless Pakistan finds in Javed Burki 
their Manmohan Singh, the Golden Jubi¬ 
lee of Pakistan’s freedom is going to wit¬ 
ness an economic calamity quite in pro¬ 
portion to the political calamity which 
overtook them in their Silver .Tubilec. 

Why has that country come to such a 
sorry pass? The short Churchillian 
answer is that never before have so few 
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—Bhutto, father and daughter—contri¬ 
buted so much to the ruin of so many. 
The longer answer lies deeper in the 
very conception of Pakistan. It is an 
answer pregnant with lessons for India. I 
hope the sangh parivar, in particular, 
and all Indians, in general, will heed 
those lessons instead of celebrating the 
misery and discomfiture of Pakistan 
1996. 

The idea of Pakistan was flawed in 
conception — because religion in the 
20th century cannot be a basis for nation¬ 
hood. If it were, the Muslims of the sub¬ 
continent should have opted to become 
part of existing Iran (if they were Shias) 
or extant Afghanistan (if they were Sun¬ 
nis) and then agitated for the merger of 
Afghanistan into Iran as the prelude to 
the final establishment of one world¬ 
wide Islamic nation. Instead, the 
Muslim League not only chose to run a 
border that demarcated pious Pakistan 
from infidel India, they also chose to 
keep the border that demarcated their 
Dar-ul-Amn from the Dar-ul-Amn of 


faithful 


the other side of their bor 


ders. And the first ethnic 


riots which showed that 


religion docs not consti 


tute nationality even in a 


nation based on religion 


took not much more than 


a few months into Inde 


pendence (April 1948) to 


sweep over East (that is, 


Bangladesh^ Pakistan. 


The separation of 


Bengali-speaking Paki¬ 
stan from west Pakistan was seen 
by the Islam-paranc/ parties as the 
opportunity to get on with building their 
nationhood on religion without the tire¬ 
some distraction of ethnicity; and by 
others, specifically those banded toge¬ 
ther in the PPP under the slogan of "roti, 
kapda aur makaan'* as the opportunity 
of getting on with nation-building with¬ 
out being distracted by distant refractory 
Bengalis, strange of tongue and dark of 
complexion. While despair at the humili¬ 


Why has Pakistan 
come to such a 
sorry pass? It is 
because the idea of 
Pakistan was 
flawed in 

conception: religion 
in the 20th century 
cannot be a basis 
for nationhood 


ation of losing their east wing was writ 
large into the national mood, the Pakista¬ 
nis were astonishingly resilient in recon¬ 
ciling themwlves to the loss of 
Bangladesh; and after Mnjib started 
quarrelling with India within months of 
Liberation, and especially after he fetdi- 
ed up in Lahore in 1974toembraceBhut- 
to at the Lahore Summit of the Organisa¬ 
tion of the Islamic Conference, Pakista¬ 
nis in general began believing that the 
travails of their long gestation were at 
long last over and they could now get on 
with modem nation-building. 

THEME WAS no problem over Islam. 
Both sets of contenders accepted that 
Pakistan was an Islamic Republic. 
Almost all Pakistanis were Islamic. And 
there was no iridescent desire to nuike 
nwm for even more Muslims from 
elsewhere in the subcontinent. It was 
hoped that the Partition of Pakistan 
would consolidate the Partition of India 
and that a united, democratic and prospe¬ 
rous Pakistan might still arise, Phoenix¬ 
like, from the ashes of 
military defeat. 

That, alas, was not to 
be. For one thing, Bhut¬ 
to’s definition of 
democracy mi^t have 
delighted Mussolini; it 
would hardly have been 
recognised at Westmin¬ 
ster. For another, the flur¬ 
ry of Bhutto’s nationalisa¬ 
tions had failed to set 
Pakistan on the path to 
prosperity. But, much 
more fundamentally, 
Islam had failed to unite. 

There was no question 
but that Pakistan was an 
Islamic Republic. Of that 
there was no dispute between whisky- 
swilling Bhutto and Rooh Afza-partial 
Zia. It was just that the PPP thought that 
having become an Islamic Republic, 
Pakistan could put religion behind it and 
get on with the other demands of nation- 
building. The Islam-/Ki5and, on the 
other hand, thought the whole purpose 
of becoming an Islamic Republic was to 
get on with building an Islamic nation¬ 
hood. In other words, the PPP thought 
Islam was the assumption of Pakistan’s 
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nationhood while the ls\am-pasand said 
no, Islam is the goal of our nationhood. 
And it is this dispute — over whether 
Islam is the starting-point or the end¬ 
game, the bismillah or the manzil —add- 
ed to the other argument over whether it 
is the Sunni Figah Hanafi or the Shia 
Figah Jafferiya which is the true Islam 
— that has resulted in all nation¬ 
building floundering over religion 
instead of religion being the bonding 
adhesive that the conception of Pakistan 
alleged it to be. 

Compounding religious strife is the 
persistence of ethnic grating. It is our 
very diversity that saves our unity; nei¬ 
ther sectarian nor linguistic diversity in 
Pakistan is sufficient to impose the idea 
of unity in diversity on the Pakistani 
mind-set. On the other hand, Punjabi 
dominance is not sufficient either to pre¬ 
tend to ethnic homogeneity nor suffici¬ 
ent to inure Pakistan from the impera¬ 
tives of Pushto, Baloch and Sindhi 
identities. 

Luckily, we have no ethnic majori¬ 
ties; we are a congeries of ethnic minori¬ 
ties. Even the Hindi-speaking Indian is 
in a minority of well below half the popu¬ 
lation and, happily, there are vast tracts 
of India where Hindi completely disap¬ 
pears. We, therefore, accept diversity as 
the basis of our nationhood and, over mil¬ 
lennia, have evolved a matchless capaci¬ 
ty to live with diversity, indeed to celebr¬ 
ate diversity. 

IN PAKISTAN, the raw newness of 
their being a nation at all and the unanti¬ 
cipated divisiveness of religion and sec¬ 
tarianism, combined with their turning 
their backs on the composite culture that 
has been the subcontinent's proudest 
contribution to world civilisation, has 
lost them, as a nation, the Indian genius 
to celebrate diversity without substitut¬ 
ing unity through unifonnily as the alter¬ 
native to unity in diversity. 

The consequence has been that the 
army in Pakistan has emerged as the 
only truly national force. The Pakistan 
armed forces have never quarrelled 
among themsel ves on the basis of sectari- 
wism, language or region. The basis of 
Pakistan's unity has, therefore, subtly 
changed from Islam to the armed forces. 
Whenever Pakistan is divided in soul, it 
is the army that keeps its body politic 
united. 

The politicians of Pakistan arc thus 
the marionettes of the armed forces. 
They play out their part, and usually 
before that part is quite finished, the 
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The army In Pakistan (right) has emerged as the only truly national 
force. Nawai Sharif (above) get hie moment In the eun because the 
army let him 


army moves in to cancel the show and 
put on the next episode. Zulfiqar Ali 
Bhutto became chief martial law admi¬ 
nistrator because the army wanted it. He 
ceased to be Prime Minister because the 
army wanted it. Benazir became Prime 
Minister in 1988 because the army decid- 



Zulfiqar All Mnitto: Ml PaMstan 
on tha alMa to iHsaalar 


ed it was time to return to barracks. 

She was returned to Larkana when the 
army started getting restive in barracks. 
Nawaz Sharif got his moment in the sun 
because the army let him. He went and 
Benazir got back because that is how it 
played in the military messes. And now 
that the army has decided that enough is 
enough, Benazir has exited again to Lar¬ 
kana and will moulder there till—and if 
— she is summoned again. In Pakistan, 
those who live by the epaulette perish by 
the epaulette. 

Yet, because Pakistan is so similar in 
history, culture, tradition and ethos to 
India, the democratic desire which com¬ 
es so easily to us, comes easily to them 
too. Even the army would, I think, be 
happy to let politicians get on with poli¬ 
tics if only they would establish some 
ground rules among themselves and 
evolve some kind of a consensus that 
they will not turn to the umpire to tilt the 
scales every time the going starts getting 
a little rough. That can happen only if 
they agree that Islam is m)t enough, eth¬ 
nicity needs to be respected, sectarian 
extremism needs to be resisted, foreign 
adventures ended and defence expendi¬ 
ture refracted through the prism of natio¬ 
nal economic needs. They will also need 
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to end feudalism in agriculture and oligo¬ 
poly in industry if they are to forestall 
cosy nexuses from developing between 
ruling elites and the military establish¬ 
ment. All this is a pretty tall bill of fare. 
It is. therefore, probable that Pakistan’s 
second SO years will be quite as turbul¬ 
ent as the first 50. 

AND WHAT of us? Our next half- 
century could match Pakistan’s in turbu¬ 
lence unless we are very, very careful. 
Democracy has survived because Nehru 
eliminated feudalism, not, as he himself 
might have said, "wholly or in full mea¬ 
sure but very substantially". We quickly 
became a middle-class democracy and, 
bar the occasional Madhavrao Scindia 
or Gopinath Gajapathi, established early 
on that high birth and too much wealth 
was a burden not a qualification for 
advancement in a democracy. 

Like Frankenstein’s monster, it is this 
middle class, the creature of our 
democracy, which is now turning on our 
democracy, wrinkling up its collective 
nose in disdain and disgust at politicians 
and the political process, lapping up 
tales of political peculation and delight¬ 
ing in bringing the system into disre¬ 
pute. It is this class Aat has begun to ! 


look for extra-democratic nostrums. It is 
this class, united in rejecting the present 
dispensation but divided over what to 
replace it with, that is returning fractur¬ 
ed verdict after fractured verdict, render¬ 
ing the polity progressively ungoverna¬ 
ble. It is this middle class that has 



Today, the middle class in 
India is returning fractured 
verdict after fractured 
verdict. And it has brought 
this dreadfully pedestrian 
Age of Gowda upon our head 


brought this dreadfully pedestrian Age of 
Gowda upon our head. 

In 1996, India’s democracy is approxi¬ 
mately where Pakistan’s was tetween 
Liaquat and Ayub, the seven fractious 
years from 1951 to 1958, The electorate 
I is turning its back on national parties at 
the national level and treating election 
time as vengeance time. Systemic insta¬ 
bility combined with popular disillusion¬ 
ment is an incendiary combination. 
Wise counsels could have prevented 
Pakistan from sliding into the easy- 
solutions authoritarian abyss of 1958; 
we must stuff our ears against the siren 
sounds which suggest that one Khaimar 
or one Alphonse is worth a shelf-full of 
politicians. 

Instead of moral pulpits, the Seshans 
must be made to mount the hustings. If 
Manmohan Singh can make it to the top 
in a party which has nursed 22 indicted 
ministers, it is irresponsibility of the 
highest order to go on saying that there is 
no place for good men and women in our 
democracy. There is. But one can only 
bring good people to the water. It is for 
them to make themselves drink. • I 

(Andnowfortheconwwcial Readers {ntBf9$t9d In MhJ^ 

tnitmenteftha systemic probhms of thaPakiatar^ polity 

are invited to look at pages 7 to ^4 of my Pakistan P^fs. ^ 
UBSPD.1994,R3e6} 
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POLITICS 


Balance of power 


The scales are tilting against Madhya Pradesh 
chief minister Digvijay Singh 



W hen the Havala storm 
broke and the charge- 
sheeting of all those 
named in the Jain diar¬ 
ies began, there was 
one Congressman who was possibly hap¬ 
pier than P.V. Narasimha Rao: the chief 
minister of Madhya Pradesh, Digvijay 
Singh. In one stroke, all his rivals in the 
stale had been disarmed, what with V.C. 
Shukla, Madhavrao Scindia, Kama! 
Nath and Aijun Singh being 
charge-sheeted. 

Although Arjun Singh had been 
instrumental in installing Digvijay as 
chief a)]nister, relations between the 
two had soured. Scindia had always 
been considered a rival. And Kamal 
Nath had, of late, taken over Arjun 
Singh’s role as Digvijay\s mentor and 
was trying to call the shots in the slate. 

As for V.C. Shukla, Digvijay's rela¬ 
tions with the former Union minister 
have been flexible (read: negotiable on a 



deal-to-deal basis). Between Vidya Cha- 
ran and his brother, former CM Shyama 
Charan, the Shuklas have long been an 
important power centre in MP politics. 
They have their own bloc of MLAs, 
which includes the state Congress chief 
Parasram Bharadwaj. 

With Havala claiming both Arjun 
Singh and Madhavrao Scindia, Digvijay 
began to consolidate his position. And 
initially, it seemed that the chief mini¬ 
ster had cashed m on the Havala scam. In 
fact, August was Digvijay’s month of 
glory. He survived an attempt to dis¬ 
lodge him by winning a no-confidence 
motion on the floor of the House; he 
even took on the then Congress presi¬ 
dent and publicly demanded his resigna¬ 
tion. This was just after he had foiled 
Narasimha Rao’s attempts to gel him to 
sack those ministers who had campaign¬ 
ed against the official Congress Candida 
tes in the elections. Digvijay got rid of 
Scindia and Aijun Singh loyalists, but 


. '*SdniHa’s rataim will not affect ny a w w ii ii i w iP * 


MP chief ftiinistef Digvijay Singh on ex^ongressmen rejoining the party 


. SiaoMv: What b your fcactkui to! 

M)t^vreeSdBdl8'eK.«ntiy in'' ■ 
^ • theCongran? 

'' iQNigmay Singh: I welcome it. 

How will Scindb^« return to the 
■■■■'{ €!on|ress affect you and your 
government? 

A: Hb return to the Congress will 
, fiavo absolutely no effect on me and 
emtoygovemmenu 

. party consult you 

me dti their 


I was consulted before i Wnto:"'''' 

Qi ffut^wliMSciiidbi 
the patty, he was a i-7—- 
Miter criticofyuur 

had^Hnidthat 




Qt NoWthM6cbMffhbhi|(fc.M 

'OpfnHn,.wlbitt.ih^ 

$3agb^ m1oaH|ibn' 


Hm 

te^am^kiun 
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retained his own. 

Last month, during the by-elections, 
the chief minister began by playing all 
his cards right. Instead of indulging in 
petty politics, he gave tickets to the 
deserving candidates. But it was not 
long before Digvijay Singh was up to his 
tricks again. For one, he used the state 
machinery to make sure that Scindia’s 
men did not win. "Bhind was almost an 
army cantonment. All vehicles belong¬ 
ing to the Vikas party were seized," says 
an MP from the state. All three of Scindi- 
a's candidates lost and an exuberant Dig¬ 
vijay announced: "People have realised 
the futility of the Vikas Congress and 
the Tiwari Congress." 

B ut now, things have changed drama¬ 
tically. The Congress is going 
through a period of transition. Narasim- 
ha Rao has been replaced by Sitaram 
Kesri; Madhavrao Scindia and Arjun 
Singh are holding centre-stage. 

It is no secret that Kesri is wary of Dig¬ 
vijay and his closeness to the Rao camp. 
Most party MLAs believe that initially 
Scindia was supposed to rejoin the Con¬ 
gress with the others on 19 November. 
But Kesri took advantage of Digvijay’s 
trip to South Africa in early November 
and preponed Scindia’s return. 

I mmediately after returning to the par¬ 
ty fold, Madhavrao Scindia insisted that 
all his men who had been shown the 


A: Yes, I will welcome it also. You 
see, wc will have to fight the BJfP 
unitedly. 

Q: But wfll these 4eveloj|^meDta 
lifTectyour podtioiitn 
A: la spite of the best efforts 
bymy‘fWcndsMnthe . ^ 

Ctmgrcss, 1 becatup tffib 
minister...ScindiaJi went out... You , 
see, when they could not pul! down 
my government when they were out / 
of the party, ho^ can they dp w now? 

QrWmMiNliiiim 
be rehabUltated in the 
organlMtfam soad the gpvAmfiit? 

, A: We will thihkpverjK. • ., , 



door by the MP chief minister be reinsta¬ 
ted. 

And Sitaram Kesri has made it clear 
that he will back Scindia’s play. "Kesriji 
has promised the Maharaja that his sup¬ 
porters will be adjusted in the organisa¬ 
tion as well as in the government," 
reveals a Congress MLA. 

"The re-entry of Havala-tainted 
leaders will only give the party a bad 
name," thunders Laxman Singh, an MP 
from Rajgarh, and the chief minister’s 
brother. 

But by the look of things, it is the 
chief minister’s name which is in danger 
of being tainted. Just last fortnight, Ajit 
Jogi levied charges of corruption against 


leaders at the Centre adds to the com¬ 
plexity of the slate’s political affairs. For 
instance, some of Scindia’s men also 
belong to Shyama Charan’s camp. 
There is also a so-callcd ‘third force’ of 
the minorities, headed by Ajit Jogi, 
Aslam Sher Khan and Dilip Bhuria. 

And now, with Madhavrao Scindia’s 
return to the Congress, the balance of 
power in Madhya Pradesh is bound to 
tilt against Digvijay. Especially if things 
go according to plan and Arjun Singh 
rejoins on 19 November. 

For one, all those unhappy with Digvi¬ 
jay and the Shukla brothers, such as Ajit 
Jogi’s group, will rally behind the Maha¬ 
raja. As it is, Scindia has the support of 
about 22 MLAs. 



Madhavrao Scindia’s (ieft) return to the Congress 
wiil spoii trouble for Digvijay Singh in Madhya 
Pradesh. Moreover, Sitaram Kesri (right) has made 
it clear that he will back Scindia’s play 


Digvijay Singh. He has accused the CM 
of selling the mining rights of the Devb- 
hog mines located in the tribal Chhattis- 
garh area to a South African company, 
De Beers, for a paltry ten per cent royal¬ 
ty on the diamonds which will be mined, 
cut and polished in India. 

A t the moment, the chief minister 
lacks both credibility and a strong 
support-base in the stale, "The people he 
can call his own are only there because 
he is the chief minister," says a Congress 
MP from Madhya Pradesh. 

This overlapping of loyalties to 


The first challenge before these regio¬ 
nal satraps is the approaching Pradesh 
Congress Committee (PCC) election in 
February. All three camps — Digvi- 
jay’s, the Shukla brothers’, and Scindi¬ 
a’s— will try and gel their man elected 
as the PCC chief. Once control over the 
organisational level of the parly is .secu¬ 
red, the path to the chief minister’s 
ouster could open up quite easily. And 
this is something that Digvijay Singh is 
well aware of. • 

OmBhdmmpSmxmnm/OhopMimMlPrtym 
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CONTROVERSY 


Auctioning the 

MAHATMA 

Efforts to put GandhijVs letters and 
meniorahilia under the hammer in London 
provoke angry reactions in India 


‘ This Jay (26 January) is 
Independence Day. This obserwnce 
was (pate appropriate when we were 
fighting foi Independence. VJe had not 
seen nor handled. Now! we have 
handled if and we seem to he 
disillusioned At least! am even if you 
ate not." 

—Mahaliiia Gandhi (26.1.1948). 


m k KM 


hen Mahatma Gan¬ 
's secretary V. 
Kalyanam pulled out a 
dusty suitcase in 
Madras recently and 
produced a collection of hand-scrawled 
letters and s[Kcchcs containing the inner¬ 


most thoughts, anxieties and philosophy 
of Mahatma Gandhi during the last 
years of his life, he knew he had unearth¬ 
ed a treasure. What Kalyanam did not 
expect was the storm he would cause 
when he handed over the collection to a 
London auction house to put under the 
hammer. The reverberations that follow¬ 
ed set the academic and government cir¬ 
cles on fire from India to the UK and 
even the US where a Hindu sect in a tiny 
island in Hawaii were to be the main 
beneficiaries of the sale of the Gandhi 
papers. 

On 21 October, Phillips auctioneers 
announced the sale of The Uist Papers 
of Mahatma Gandhi/acoWecUonoi'mlo- 
graph working drafts of speeches, arti¬ 






cles and letters, written between June 
1947 and 27 January, 1948, three days 
beforeGandhiji’s assassination. The col¬ 
lection comprised 130 pages in a note¬ 
book and 320 pages on other recycled 


Scripting histoiy 


^ — - — - . . - 

The 70 papers shed light on the last six months of Gandhi's life 


T he 70 papers contain amon|st •• .. , 
them Gandhi’s famoCis'’<foOT' : ' 
die" speech to bring order to Delhi 
and the dramatic announcement of 
his last fast. They also contain his 
speech made the day before India's, 
first Independence Day, letters, - 
{Lord Mountbatten, Nchtu aiid Jioi^ 
at^ on attack on Winston Giurchill 
for deriding India. 

Another main ciaegt^ of ihte 
manusc'iipts ate abides written ifor 
tlK paij^r an English 

language paper fpiinded in 1933. The 
last sectionconsists of his letters. 
Sonie extracts; 

• Autograph (half ofOtfu^hl’a . 


fdrward a radical suggestion for should ascertdn is the hestufll^tw’'" / 

the resdution ofthe quarrel he knows who is.overwhtSfni^y ' 


betweea India and Pakistan. 
(26.9.47) 

"First suggestion is that Mr Attlee 


te^ to Mowhoft^'i 



the wrong and he should ..y-'- C 
withdraw every 
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paper — like Ihe backs of envelopes — 
and letters, all bound together in a three- 
volume set estimated to fetch around 
6,00,000-8,00,000 pounds. 

The 70 papers, some of which had 


l^'tMoidoiii^cA^w have to agree 

.'rlf il^a^.ve step does not prove 
%pU(pose, the second 
exclude the 
n&^the 

that none of 
...(will follow) 
Fl|!Ked;nt.s are good 
pinpoint. They must 
sirtibh dhiey defeat the 


Gandblll with Lord and 
LadyMoontbatton 


The papers 
contain Gandhi’s 
long letter to 
Loid 

Mountbatten, 
written seven 
weeks before 
India’s 

Independence, 
offering his own 
views on the rival 
claims of 
Congress and 
the Muslim 
League 


never been seen before and many seen 
for the first time in English translation, 
were described in (he catalogue as the 
gift of V. Kalyanam, formerly secretary 
to the late M.K. Gandhi. The catalogue 


also said they were being sold in aid of a 
Hindu charitable foundation. 

News of the auction got widespread 
coverage in the British media which 
highlighted the letters written by Gandhi 
to Lord Mountbatten and his criticism of 
Sir Winston Churchill in a prayer speech. 

"As the word spread that a valuable bit 
of India's nation^ heritage was to be auc¬ 
tioned in London, the rumblings began 
in both countries. At the lime of going to 
press, Kalyanam, under pressure from 
the Indian government and the Navjee- 
van Trust — which has the copyright of 
all Gandhi's works — and with some 
persuasion from N. Ram, 
editor of Frontline, had 
been urging Phillips to 
withdraw the papers from 
sale but the auctioneers 
had not yet complied. 

Even five days before the 
date of the scheduled auc¬ 
tion on 14 November, the 
spokeswoman at Phillips 
said that the sale had 
"definitely not been call¬ 
ed off. I 


The Phillips 
catalogue 


The auctioneers issued 
a statement that they 
were aware that the title to the 
papers had been brought into question. 
"We have been in discussion with 
lawyers acting for various parties, but 
can confirm that our own lawyers have 








1®^ S':■ 


prayer 
'the middle 
^«,luaee»niled 
n^ifter 






tei^lteai^sweT 
... ' icoo. 


last twen^'four hpunt; ,ii 

has been a blessing. It bM 
enquire within. Have ’ 

Delhi gohemad? 
no humanity left in thcm?'}^ 
of the counuy and iiis:^hiEiforn|47^^’ 
appeal for th^? j muit'bftpardt^. 
forpuitingthftfiiitbllfi^oiiSipt’V'/' 




iCduld they not be 
tosdntthe tide of 

nceouiit of 

'lip payor In which he 

4felmid$ lodqwnidorit 
Wlw^^WlniimChnM 
wMfetirthenilae^ 


prnMiiR 

' of 





hji mb dntion of which he 
:>vmji!lnpj||ir^ knew the 
India after she 

W](ici^tfl|iK>ineAt stop to think that 
^^^^l^belonged to the buKders'of 
tothe "races'* 
'^gifted with 
^kai«Kii|^forthe highest 

/.-jf ...A;• 












not yet been presented with substantive 
evidence in support of any claim from a 
■ third party." Staling that it was pressing 
all parties to resolve the matter as quick¬ 
ly as possible, Phillips also added that if 
h<id accepted the Gandhi papers tor sale 
"in gcK)d faith" 

B ut even hclore the widespread 
media publicity, it was at the Indian 
high commission in f .ondon that the first 
steps to stall the sale began The Indian 
high ctunmissioner. Dr L M Singhvi, 
had been informed by V. Kalyanam him¬ 
self that he was offering the C'landhi 
palmers for sale I'he fonner secrciai^ ot 
Mahatma Crandhi even told the high 
commissioner that he was giving the 
maimscripls to Sotheby’s auction house 

and was g(ung to donate __ 

the proceeds to build a 
Hindu temple in Hawaii. ^ 
Kalyanam had even 
MHight the high commis- 9 

sioner's blessings for ^ 

both ventures. , 

feut when contacted by I 
St NDAY, Dr Singhvi said, i 

"I gave my blessings for ‘ 
the temple, but lor the 
sale. 1 didn’t think the auc- ' 
non (d Gaiulhfs letters 
the wav to 
money for such a venture. 

There ways to 

money for temples. 

Besides, have lawy- 
er smind The first thing BHBDhI 
that struck me w'as to esta- Tli^ 

blisli the right and title ot ■ 

thevoiui()i.i.'' Lond( 

Hovvi'ver, it was only ■ ■ ^ 

after Sotheby’s refused to With in 

accept the papers, that the 
high commissioner was lljIHg 
informed ihai the docu¬ 
ments had been shifted to 
Phillips Auctioneers and 
Valuers. Apparently, the "" 

d(Kumcnis wore shifted with¬ 

out the knowledge of Kalyanam by the 
trustees of the Iravvan temple m Hawaii 
wduch was to receive tlie benefit of the 
funds. And the man behind the move 
was I’san Kalir, a non-resident Indian 
based in Hawaii. 

The high commi.ssioncr then immedi¬ 
ately wrote to Phillips a.sking them to 
cslabli.sh the right and title of vendor, 
but said he received no satisfactory reply. 

Singhvi then initialed the proceed¬ 
ings with the Navjcevan Trust in Ahme- 
dabad which has the copyright of all Gan¬ 


dhi’s works The trust was established in 
1929 to document all material relating to 
Gandhi. In 1940, Gandhi in his will 
bequeathed all his properly to the Nav- 
jeevan Trust including the copyright for 
all his written material published and 
unpublished The will was probated 
after his death. 

“It occurred to me that Kalyanam 
could not have put these dcKuments on 
sale, as by the terms of Gandhijfs will, 
the documents belonged to the Navjee- 
van Trust,” said Singhvi. 

He then established contact with 
Kalyanam again and explained to him 
the problem of title. Helping Singhvi in 
his negotiations with Kalyanam wa.s N. 
Ram, a friend of Kalyanam’s. 


Tlie Indian high commissioner in 
London, L.IVI. Singhvi (left), together 
with Frontline edftor N.Ram, has been 
trying to restore the Gandhi papers to 
where they belong 


F iiced with the facts, Kalyanam agre¬ 
ed to request Phillips to stop the sale. 
He told the high commissioner that he 
had not been aware of the tenns of the 
will or that of the probate. He said he had 
been assured by the people interested in 
the auction that he had a good title. 

Meanwhile the Madras High Court 
issued an injunction against Phillips 
from proceeding with the auction and 
asked them to return the papers to India. 
The suit was filed by the Navjeevan 
Trust against Kalyanam, Phillips, and 


the trustees of the Irawan temple in 
Hawaii. 

The trustees of the temple had promis¬ 
ed Kalyanam that he could retire in 
Hawaii after the sale. 

But confronted with litigation and 
national disgrace, the fonner secretary 
of Mahatma Gandhi told the Indian 
media that he did not wai^ to break the 
law and wanted to act only in India's 
national interest. 

Meanwhile, the pressure on Phillips 
continued to mount as Coiiservaiive MP 
Toby Jessel miroduced an eaily day 
motion in the House of Commons urg¬ 
ing Phillips to withdraw the papers from 
sale^nd take steps to ensure their safe 
return to their nghlful owners, the Nav- 

_jeevan Trust in India 

"This House continues 
to honour. lespecl and 
cherish the name of 
Mahatma Gandhi, takes 
note that in a will made in 
1940 the Mahatma left all 
. his property and the 

copyright to all his wn- 
tings, published 
unpublished, to the Nav- 
jeevan I'rust which he 
vjH had SCI up 111 1929, with 
absolute rights vested in 
the Trust, the will being 
probated after his assassi- 
, nation in 194S," said Jes- 

I .sel He further added, 

_ ■ (■_ J "Their sale in London 

■ would cause an outrage 

' ■« ill India." 

As the ckxrk ticked 
closer to the date of the 
i 06611 commis- 

m sion sent a solicitor’s Ict- 

BFSIO ter to Phillips to ensure 

that the papers did not 
leave the country. Phil¬ 
lips gave its undertaking 
■ to respect the same. 

If on 14 November, as is w idely expec¬ 
ted, the Gandhi papers remain in the sto¬ 
reroom of Phillips and prepare for a final 
Journey home, it will be the end of a long 
saga that began in a small house in 
Madras where disillusionment set in as 
the years went by. Like the sad, pensive 
mo^ of much of Gandhi’s documents, 
their guardian for over 50 years will no 
doubt be reflecting on the stonn he caus¬ 
ed and hoping that some good will final¬ 
ly come out of it. • 
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MAUK ON MEDIA 



AMITA MALIK 


Spoilsport 


The surfeit of ads interrupting sports programmes is a major irritant 


Except in totalitari* 
^ countries, 
where the media 
■ are government- 

w owned and keep on 

f projecting the dic- 

/ tator of the 
fjUm Jjl moment and his 

largely mythical 

■ .££h^. - achievements, it 

seems that viewers have to live with 
advertisements. The way things are 
arranged now, from spectacular popular 
events like sports and p — 
beauty contests to the dai¬ 
ly dal-hfiaat of broadcast¬ 
ing from news to serials, 
organisations like Door- 
darshan say arrogantly to 
the most t^ented of pro¬ 
ducers, "Go get the ads or 
no programme." 

Public interest pro¬ 
grammes are shifted to 
obscure slots with 
decreased viewing but 
higher fees, which only 
shows DD's lack of res¬ 
ponsibility as a public ser¬ 
vice government organi¬ 
sation. As for sports 
events, so great is the vie- 
wership for a one-day 
cricket match that the 
highest bidder has to com¬ 
pensate by getting the lar¬ 
gest number of ads, 

which is all very well - 

for him and all the luck to him. 
But where does that leave the viewer? 
Mostly tearing his hair and cursing the 
channel as well as the advertisers. 

Apart from the time sold, there are 
bonuses for the advertiser from other 
sources. Down the years, DD’s camera¬ 
men and producers have built up a formi¬ 
dable reputation for focussing on large 
hoardings ail around a stadium and alle¬ 
gedly getting a large cut for doing so. 
This adds to the viewer’s irritation. 

So, having conceded that ads are a 
necessary evil, perhaps it is time that vie¬ 
wers took up arms against the gross mis¬ 
use, mis-timing and arbitrariness with 


which they are allowed to interrupt conti¬ 
nuity and leave the viewer frustrated. If 
on previous sports occasions — and this 
includes tennis—the biggest culprit has 
been Doordarshan, one could blame it 
on greed and ignorance. Often those in 
charge of inserting ads at intervals have 
no clue about the sport concerned. We 
have been robbed of the final winning 
shot in the finals of Wimbledon, the Par¬ 
is Open and other tennis events down 
the years. But whereas before we used to 
curse only Doordarshan, one must say 




ft? 


(•(Hit wooo ' 
■♦•■onou. 


L 



So great is the viewership for 
a one-day cricket match that 
the hipest bidder has to 
compensate by getting the 
largest number of ads. But 
where does that leave the 
viewer? Mostly tearing his 
hair and cursing the channel 
as well as the advertisers 


that ESPN last week bettered DD’s 
arbitrary style of inserting ads. Not only 
were many crucial moments, as well as 
the analytical comments of experts cut, 
but in the Titan final at Mumbai, the 
final dismissal of the South African bats¬ 
man was plastered over with an ad. This 
has happened before. One almost prefer¬ 
red the other extreme to which DD often 
goes and that is to leave intervals bet¬ 
ween one batsman going in and another 
coming out to silent and not very interest¬ 
ing shots of the stadium or Ac empty 

- tennis court, while 

oAer channels are using 
Ae intervals eiAer to 
give a replay of other j 
matches or to have Ae 
commentators fill Ac gap 
wiA some interesting 
chat. 

The only alternative to 
constant interruption by 
ads is to lump them togc- 
Aer at the beginning, 
which to some extent 
STAR News and to a grea¬ 
ter extent AaJ Tak is 
doing at Ae moment, 
with lesser ads in bet¬ 
ween. J think Ais is Ae 
lesser evil. 

In fact, Ae biggest cul¬ 
prits as far as interrupting 
viewing pleasure goes, is 
the plethora of ads for 
popular feature films, 

. . .J where so frequently do* Ac 

interrupting ads come that one loses Ae 
sequence of the plot. This is really going 
too far and protests from viewers have 
been largely ignored so far. Some vie¬ 
wers have even threatened Aat Aey 
would stop buying products which inter¬ 
rupt their films, which is more in Ae 
nature of wishful Ainking. 

Meanwhile, since Ac viewer comes 
first, even if in theoiy, perhaps it is time 
Aat TV networks, advertisers and produ¬ 
cers got togeAer to work out a code to 
make eveiyone happy. Whatever be Ae 
remedy, ads cannot be allowed to beco¬ 
me more important Aan Ae program¬ 
mes and events Aat are telecast. • 
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MAJ. GEN. ASHOK K. MEHTA 

MONET MAT1TO 


The defence forces are starved of funds 


E ighth September, 19%, will 
go down as Thanksgiving 
Day for the armed forces. 
For it was on this day that the 
outgoing chief of naval staff, 
Admiral Vijay Shekhawat, lambasted 
the government for neglecting the opera¬ 
tional preparedness of the navy. This 
was the first lime ever any service chief 
had so bluntly and openly criticised the 
government, the ministry 
of defence (MoD) in parti¬ 
cular, for the decline of 
the navy. 

Much of the stinjg from 
his comment was diluted 
as he chose to speak out 
during a farewell visit on 
the eve of his retirement 
adding he could do no 
more than 'informing the 
government’. The full 
text of his briefing to 
reporters appeared in The 
Deccan Herald of 9 
September. 

Equally unprecedent¬ 
ed was the act that the fol¬ 
lowing day, MPs did not 
bay for his blood in Parlia¬ 
ment as they had done 
four years earlier when 
the army chief, General 
Rodrigues. demanded 
‘good governance’. 

Rodrigues was suitably 
rebuked and his office cut 
to size. 

Shekhawat said noth¬ 
ing new, nothing he had 
not said before. The diffe¬ 
rence was he blamed the 
bureaucracy and politicia¬ 


ns for the sterile defence planning 
process. Two years ago the army chief, 
late General Bipin Joshi, in a presenta¬ 
tion to the then Wme Minister. Narasim- 
ha Rao, had said precisely what Shek¬ 
hawat has stated: lack of decision¬ 
making, procedural bottlenecks, 
inadequate budgetary support and 
incomprehension about developing for¬ 
ce structures to meet emerging threats. 


Rao was visibly angry and ordered the 
defence secretary and financial adviser 
(defence) to accompany him to his offi¬ 
ce after the presentation. 

On 9 September, other connected 
events happened. There was an uproar in 
Parliament concerning Shekhawat’s 
complaint against the government. Dur¬ 
ing Zero Hour, members in the Lok 
Sabha demanded a statement 

from the government. 
The much-awaited deba¬ 
te on demands for grants 
for defence was guilloti¬ 
ned, the Bill being passed 
without discussion. This 
was a serious omission 
in view of the repeated 
outcry that defence out¬ 
lay for 1996-97 was 
inadequate. 

The government also 
failed to heed the earlier 
recommendation of the 
standing committee of 
the Parliament on defen¬ 
ce that defence allocation 
be raised by Rs 2,0(X) 
crore. Ignoring this 
recommendation, the fin¬ 
ance minister defended in 
the Rajya Sabha the 
adequacy of the present 
allocation. 

B esides the non¬ 
debate on defence in 
Parliament on 9 Septem¬ 
ber, something important 
happened between then 
and 12 September. For, 
^n 13 September, Shek- 



During the release of a book on defence planning, budgeting and expenditure aniqr 
chief Gen. S. Roy Chowdhuiy said that if the nation’s security was threatened and the 
anny did not deiiver the goods, the nation would "never forgive us". Ibis is the first 
time any sendee chief has raised doubts about defence capabiiHy 
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hawat did a volte-face. While 
briefing the press during his last visit to 
the eastern naval command, he changed 
the grim picture of the navy he had paint¬ 
ed on 8 September into one of a "fit as a 
fiddle" and "fighting fit navy with a 
bright future". 

'Fhe two briefings were as different as 
chalk from cheese. So what made Shek- 
hawat tone down and reverse? On 8 Sep¬ 
tember, the picture was one of gloom 
and doom. Five days later, it was all in 
the past tense. 

Someone obviously whispered into 
Shekhawat's ear that what he said in the 
first briefing would harm the morale of 
the navy, already battered by the war of 
succession over his replacement. It is 
likely that some olive branch was also 
shown. There is no doubt Shekhawat 
was pleased with his performance. He 
had achieved his objective of nudging 
the government into action. 

Prime Minister Deve Gowda was the 
first to notice Shekhawat’s outburst and 
the anger over it in Parliament. Almost 
overnight, a steering committee was for¬ 
med, headed by the PM. In the absence 
of defence minister Mulayam Singh 
Yadav, who was away in UP on election 
duty, foreign minister Inder Gujral beca¬ 
me the key player with finance minister 
P. Chidambaram in attendance. 

The MoD was shaken. A number of 
major naval projects closeted in 
bureaucratic boxes were kickstarted. 
The ripple effect benefited the other two 
services also. The navy was richer by 
some Rs 500 crore with more in the pipe- 
line. "Full marks to Deve Gowda," 
remarked a serving admiral. 

It was left to the army chief and the 
new chairman of the chiefs of staff com¬ 
mittee, General S. Roy Chowdhury, to 
wrap up the Shekhawat episode. During 
the release of a book on defence plan¬ 
ning, budgeting and expenditure by a for¬ 
mer financial adviser (defence), he said: 
"The subject rarely gets the importance 
it deserves. As it is part of non-Plan 
expenditure, a feeling has grown, one 
need not plan for it." He went on to say 
that if the nation's security was threaten¬ 
ed and the army did not deliver the 
goods, the nation would "never forgive 
us". This is the first time any service 
chief has raised doubts about defence 
capability. 

T he persistent complaints of the servi¬ 
ce chiefs prompt^ Deve Gowda to 


tell the combined commanders’ confer¬ 
ence at the end of last month that he 
would have various pending proposals 
and projects examined speedily and deci¬ 
sions t^en in a time-tound frame. He 
also insisted that "there is no question of 
lowering defence preparedness". But 
like his finance minister P. Chidamba¬ 
ram’s caveat that additional funds 
would be provided "if necessary", he 
used the qualifier "legitimate needs". 
God knows who will verify the necessi¬ 
ty and legitimacy of the chiefs’ demands 
for additional funds. 

Shekhawat’s parting sermon has 
thrown up several lessons for the govern¬ 


ment, Parliament and the services: 

• An integrated defence planning md 
budgeting system incorporating throts, 
technologies and resources on a log- 
term basis must be initiated, removqg 
the cobwebs and booby-traps laid )y 
bureaucrats. 

• Midstream monitoring of project aij 
review of funding and spending are viU 
during implementation of plans. 

• The standing committee for defence 
and Members of Parliament ought tc 
ensure resources are provided for defen- 



Admiral Sbakbawat (right) with Prasident Shankar Dayal Sharma 


When Vyay Shekhawat 
lambasted the government 
for the decline of the navy, 
he said nothing new. The 
difference was he biamed 
the bureaucracy and 
politicians for the steriie 
defence planning 


ce and that the national security agenda 
is discussed in Parliament. Neither the 
government, nor Parliament, nor even 
its standing committee on defence has 
any credibility today. 

• Service chiefs need to speak more 
bluntly to their political masters keeping 
civil servants in their place. They must 
remember there are no plums to be 
sought after retirement. And their job is 
not merely to ‘inform’ the government 
but also to get it moving. • 


(Th 0 author WB8 a gen§ral officer commafidingcff the 
Indian Paace-Keep'.nc Tc'ce In southern Sri Lenka, Hale 
aleoafdunder-mv.^ i- . ij Defence Plennfng Staff of 

the Chiefs of St^il Cci m > ) 
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BOOK 

Throi^ a lens, 
_dar Wy 

Over-intellectualisation mars Simita 
Chakravarty's analysis of Indian mainstream 

cinema 



If there is any one conclusion to he Jrawn from Sumita Chakra- 
varty’s ovcr-intelleclualised interpretation of the mainstream 
Hindi cinema, it is that conclusions about the much-maligned 
masala movies are hard to draw. Her penetrating account is aim 
ed at assisting readers to look at some of cinema’s most avidly 
viewed and re-viewed classics and potboilers afresh. 

The author secs the cinema as a structure that has flourished 
within its given piirameters of frozen fluidity. Chakravarty is at 
once cast in the role of the superior analyst and one of the multi¬ 
tudes who share the collective thrill in the dark auditorium. 


Chakravarty's arguments gravitate towards cerebral self-indulgence, but pull back at 


just the moment when her 
rationalisation is on the verge of 
collapsing under the weight of 
polemical arguments and 
coun ler-argu men ts. 

At times, Chakravany seems to deli¬ 
berately overlook the obvious. For exam¬ 
ple, her interpretation of the Urdu-Hindi 
word for purdah (i.e. screen) is "that 
which hides rather than reveals". The 
definition suits her theory^ of ambi¬ 
guities. But the simpler, more easily 
understood explanation — that the scre¬ 
en is called a purdah because movies are 
shown on a curtain-cloth to yiewers in 
rural areas — does not figure in Chakra- 
varty’s discussion. Later, the author sur¬ 
mises that the film Godhuli (which inci¬ 
dentally cannot be classified as popular 
cinema by any stretch of imagination) is 
so titled to suggest that time of the day 
when it is neither day nor night, to sym¬ 
bolise the conflict between old and new 
values. When actually, f*ndhuli is the 
time of the day when cattle (they are 
what the film is all about) return home 
after grazing. 

Chakravarty draws attention to the 
song Yeh duniya agar mil bhi jaye to kya 
hai from Guru Dutt’s Pyaasa which is 
played in a cheap restaurant in Govind 
Nihalani’s Aakrosh as the lawyer-hero 
has his meal To the author this tribute to 
commercial cinema suggests "a nostal¬ 
gic evocation of ‘popular’ cinema as 
well as a more ‘hopeful’ period of Indian 
nationhood". The analysis reminds us of 
critics who anxiously analyse the 


The author 
criticises the 
popular classic 
Guide for its 
sentimental and 
superficial 
portrayal of rural 
India. But what 
if these alleged 
shortcomings 
were never the 
director’s 
concerns in the 
first place? 
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relevance of the fused streetdamp which Satyajit Ray panned 
at the end of Mahanugar. Various significations were read 
into the closing shot until Ray confessed that he wasn’t consci¬ 
ous of its being dysfunctional 
Vijay Anand's Guide, according to the author, turned R.K. 
Narayan’s simple tale into "the intersection of the economic 
and social cross-currents sweeping post-colonial India". She 
ends her illuminating insight into the popular classic by critici¬ 
sing Its sentimental and supeiilcial portrayal of rural 

India. But what if 
these alleged shortcom- 


EXCERPT 


mgs were never the diree- 
tor’s concerns in the firsl 
place? Wliai if ihe "mul- 

relationship iHlegorics" of Guide 
. I are out of the mainstream 

to ncr cinema’s con-text (to 

coin a term describing the 
populist escapism of 
Hindi cinema). 

Chakra varty’s poly¬ 
phonic discourse com¬ 
pletely disregards the one 
most vital aspect of Hindi 
cinema’s cultural 

mas{]ucrade: the play¬ 
back song. No mention is 
made of Lata Mangesh- 
kar or Mohammad Rafi 
who iconised the Hindi 
film’s protagonists to the 
status of divine beings by 
endowing a flawless 
quality on their on-screen 
personalities. 


akeezah’s 


body may 
be said to 
reproduce 
society’s 
relationship to 
courtesans: a 
relationship of 
fixity and flux... 
stigma and 
transcendence 


Way back in the Fifties, filmmaker V. Shanlaram commen¬ 
ted on the "lethargy and purposelessness" of the nation, as 
reflected in the cinema of the period The charge of aimless¬ 
ness has stuck to popular cinema’s con-text. But Chakravarty 
has her reasons She agrees with Salman Rushdie when she 
says that non-realistic art is far more difficult to achieve than 
naturalistic an She accords ihe.mainstrcam cinema a deep- 
rooted relevance to the national psyche. 

Chakravarty questions the relevance of the nco-rcalistic 
movement in Hindi cinema on historical grounds. The move¬ 
ment was bom in Italy as a backlash to World War 11 In the 
absence of a historical context, neo-rcalism in Hindi cineiiia 
represents "vague yeanungs tor change fell by individual film¬ 
makers with individual souiccs of inspiration and individual 
conceptions of artistic practice" 

Sumila Chakravany’.s hook will make little difference to 
the absence of a well-defined iradilitin of cinematic literature. 
She .sees the Indian national identity and its mainstream cine¬ 
ma as the ‘master’ and ‘mistress’ of her narrative. These two 
aspects are excitingly structured to represent the twin life- 
cyclic processes of disintegration and regeneration. • 


THE TOP TEN 


Fiction 



Prizes by Erich Segal. Bantam Books. Price Rs 
182. 

A rivetting tale about brilliant doctors and scientists 
fighting for the Nobel Prize. 



The Moor's Last Sigh by Salman Rushdie 
Vintage Books. Price. Rs 195. 

Rushdie takes his readers on a fantastic voyage 
which is at once comic and sad * j 



Contagion by Robin Cook. Pan Books Puce 2.50 
Pounds. 

A doctor stumbles upon a conspiracy by a ruthless 
and profit hungry corporation to kill off its patients. 



Icon by Frederick Forsyth. Corgi Books, Price Rs 
182 

Vintage Forsyth fare featuring ex-CIA agents,and a 
secret Russian document that could destroy the 
civilised world 


The Last Don by Mario Pu/o William f-loinemann 
Price. 5 Pounds 

The creator of the legendary Godfiithcrralorns to 
his old territory with a new tale of Mafia life. 

Non-fidion 




The Intelligent Person’s Guide To 
Liberalisation by Amit Bhaduri and Den[;ak 
Nayyar Penguin. Price: Rs 150 
A serious reappraisal of the country's experiment 
with Liberalisation by two of India's loading 
economists 



Caste As Woman by Vnnda Nabar. Penguin India 
Price. Rs 125 

Probes questions of gender, vis-a-vis the 
contemporary Indian woman 



Nature, Culture, Imperialism: Essays On The 
Environmental History Of South Asia edited by 
David Arnold and Ramachandra Guha Oxford 
Price-Rs 175 

Essays on man's changing relcitionship v^ith the 
natural world 



Caste: It’s Twentieth Century Avatar aaiUid I .v j 

M.N. Srinivas Viking, Price. Rs800, 

The book discusses the more debilitating aspects 
of the caste system and ponders what shape it 
might assume in the future 


8ubhB9hK.Jhn 


National Identity In Popular Indian Cinema 1947-1987 

hy Sumita S. Chakravarty. Puhli shed by Oxford University 
Press. Ptite Rs 495. 



Travels Through Sacred India by Roger 
Housden. HarperCollins India Price Rs195. 

A study of the beliefs and practices that are 
interwoven into India’s spiritual consciousness. 


This wfssk's bMts«ll«rt il Prsmisr Bookshop, Bangalors 
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TV REVIEW 


SHUBHRA GUPTA 



Down memoiy lane 

Viewers relive the excitement of watching DD’s first serials on STAR 


0 Sometimes, nostalgia 
deserves all the fond 
adulation that is 
showered on it. Right 
now, some of the best 
fiction ever made for 
Indian television are 
showing on STAR, mostly on non¬ 
prime-time hours. And while getting 
acquainted with these soaps all over 
again you know* why people get misty- 
eyed whenever those names are 
mentioned. 

STAR TV has been re¬ 
running Bunivaad and 
Ktuindaan, cleverly slott¬ 
ed to wean the aftemwn 
viewers away from 
Shanti and Swahhimaan. 

With the satellite chan¬ 
nel’s crystal-clear trans¬ 
mission, they sparkle as 
they never did on Door- 
darshan’s grainy frames. 

More than a decade 
has gone by since it was 
first shown, but 
Buniyiuid has lost none of 
its charm. All the charac¬ 
ters who walked off the 
screen into so many lives 
arc here again: the two 
powerful leads, Anita 
Kanwcu as Lajoji and 
Alok Nath as Masterji 
and the rest of the cast 
—each character fleshed 
out in loving detail — 
and the pre-Partition era so authentically 
re-created (barring iuiistic licence). As 
an ensemble piece Buntyaad has never 
bettered. 

Sridhar Kshirsagar's Kharidaan 
hasn’t travelled so well. It’s still 
interesting because it was the first of its 
kind: the saga of the rich and powerful, 
the bold and the beautiful, much before 
the American soap came to our shores. 

At the time of the first airing, we had 
never seen anything like Kharukian 
before. Two warring industrialists, their 
secrets, wives and mistresses: it was all 
deliciously decadent. And Ncena 


Gupta’s Keiaki, the ambitious creature 
who would stop at nothing to get her 
way, was a revelation. 

But since Zee opened the floodgates, 
stones of feuding businessmen (and 
women) and their doings have spread 
themselves thin, everyday of the week. 
Quick to cotton on to their appeal, the 
Metro channel also got into the act and 
we got more of the same in the 
\)OsX-Jmoon phase. Now it’s become 
such that you can’t flip a channel with- 


like a squishy marshmallow, in 
comparison. 

On El, there is Manoranjan and 
Nukkiid, the two mid-Eighties serials, 
fronted by such talent as Azi/ Mirza, 
Kundan Shah and Saeed Akhtar Mirza, 
which touched a deep chord within us. 
Set against the backdrop of the Bombay 
film industry {Manoranjan) and in an 
evefyman streetcomer (Nukkad), these 
are stories of ordinary mortals and their 
dreams. 



Even after a decade since it 
was first shown, Buniyaad 
has lost none of its charm. 

All the characters who 
walked off the screen into so 
many lives are here again— 
each fleshed out in loving 
detail 


out coming across a Malhotra or a 
Madhavan plotting the downfall of his 
rival with the help of women who arc so 
hard-edged that poor Ketaki appears 


Also on the same channel is Humrahi, 
on a late night slot. This was another 
landmark, much like Hum Log, 
in the area of ‘soap-with-a-cause*. Like 
the earlier one. Humrahi was also strong 
on family values and women’s rights 
and became very popular. It never did 
finish off satisfactorily, so we could do 
with a Humrahi //. 

The people at STAR have promised 
that there will be a Buniyaad IL So pos¬ 
sess your soul in patience and you will 
get to revisit Buniyaad. 

Meanwhile, catch Shah Rukh Khan in 
his original number in the re-run of 
alsoonEl. • 
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ou’ve got to 
admit that 
Shilpa Shetty 
looks a darn 
sight better 
after her rec¬ 
ent nose job. Her face looks 
younger, fresher and thinner 
— it’s amazing what a little 
surgical procedure can do, 
isn’t it? 

And you’ve got to credit 
the Shelly girl for having the 
courage to admit that she’d 
taken recourse to a plastic 
surgeon’s knife. Most other 
heroines (Sushmiia Sen is 
one name that leaps to mind) 
would have denied it until 
they were blue in the face. 


ilu Shivpuri is 
hoping that 
i^^^her (practical'' 
ly non- 

existent) film 
career will be 
given a boost by her appear¬ 
ance in the new Jagjit Singh 
music video. In this, Ritu 



'4 


11 RITU SHIVPURI 


plays a famous heroine 
whom the whole country is 
crazy about. 

Shivpuri is, no doubt, hop¬ 
ing that life will imitate art 
and that she will achieve this 
sort of success in real life as 
well. Given her past perform¬ 



ances — not to mention her 
preoccupation with her love 
life — this appears unlikely 
at best. But that doesn’t stop 
our girl from dreaming on. 


ct another star 
has joined the 
ranks of such 
young hope- 
fills as 

Akshaye 
Khanna and Puru Raj 
Kumar. Fardeen, the dashing 
young son of Feroz Khan, 
was recently introduced to 
the film world at a glittering 
party. Feroz plans to launch 
Fardeen in a big, big way in 
his next production and no 
doubt, hopes that the son 
will achieve what the father 
never could: full-fledged 
stardom. 

Well, Fardeen certainly 
has the looks. Now, let’s sec 


if he’s got the charisma to 
pull it off as well 


he Nana 
, Patekar-Mani- 
sha Koirala 
split is final. 
Apparently, 
the two 
love-birds had a disagree¬ 
ment while in Switzerland 
and Nana flew back home in 
a huff. 

The fight was — isn’t it 
always? —^ about money. 
Manisha had ‘borrowed’ 
some money from Nana 
while they were out shop¬ 
ping, having run through her 
own. But she flew into a vile 
rage when he asked her to 
return the sum on the eve of 
his departure. She called him 
all kinds of names and refus¬ 
ed to return the money. A 
flabbergasted Nana had to 
borrow the amount he need¬ 
ed from a unit hand to meet 
his own expenses. 

Since then, the two of 
them have not seen or spok¬ 
en to one another. And every¬ 
body is ruling out any chan¬ 
ces of a reconciliation. • j 



















BREAKING UP THE P 


Structures of historical imporatnce are being vandalised and left to slow decay 


A hundred and fifty years 
ago, on a morning or an 
evening, you might well 
have seen Mirza Ghalib 
cross the courtyard of this 
obscure haveli in Gali Qasim Jaan in 
Ballimaran in the walled city of Delhi. 
He could have been walking towards the 
small rgom at the back where he 
compo^ his verses, or on his way to 


one of the rooms upstairs where he had 
French wine with his friends and 
discussed poetry. 

Today, you hear the clang of hammer 
on sheet metal in that courtyard from 
seven to seven as Mohammad Nasim 
fabricates room heaters, in business 
with his three brothers and children. His 
father did this before him. The other half 


of this property, occasionally occupied 
by Ghalib, has been demolished and in 
its place are shops selling cement, an 
STDASD booth and an ugly five-storey 
hotel. 

"Sohrab Modi came here when he 
was making the film on Mirza Ghalib," 
says Nasim. And then, looking around 
he sighs, pulling at a beedi, "I do not 
know much about poetry but the passion 
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Ghalib's contemporary and rival, the 
court poet, Sheikh Muhammad Ibrahim 
2^uq, does not even have a resting place. 
Last month, on a public interest 
litigation filed by 
the well-known 
environmental lawyer 
M.C. Mehta the Supreme 
Court ordered a search of 
his mazar. And only last 
week, a group of Urdu 
scholars finally 


determined that he had 
been buried in a place in 
Nabi Karim in Pahargunj 
that the municipality 
made into a lavatory in ! 
the 1960s. The 

Archaeological Survey of India has 
acquired more than 700 square yards 
and when'actual demolition begins, 
there could be a resistance. 

There are high houses on all three 
sides of the lavatory. Many of the 
settlers came here ^ter Partition and 
feelings ran high when news first came 
of the acquisition. In a show of contempt 
last week, one of them went and urinated 
at the lavatory at the mention of Zauq. 

At the Dara Shikoh Library, Kashmiri 
Gate, office of the department of 
archaeology, indifference—if not 
openly communal feelings—reign. 
"What’s the point of digging up the 
past?" asks an archaeologist, "and where 
will you end it?" 

Lai Mohammad is also cross. He has 
four children and his wife sold flowers 
outside Ghalib’s tomb near the Ghalib 
Academy in Nizamuddin East. It was 


AllhcotllU'Ol'lnC 

dL'pjniik'niol' 

aivh;iL'()|i)gy. 

iiitlilTeii'iiu'reiijiis. 

diikiiiL’iiplIkpasi?" 
asks ill! aiihacnlo'jisl 


I removed with those of Others by another 
I Supreme Court order. "What can I do 
with a job of Rs 1,500 at the Ghalib 
Institute?" he asks as he unlocks the 
gate to the tomb whose 
finely-worked marble 
rooftop pieces have been 
vandalised. But then, 
Ghalib is Ghalib. 

Razia Sultan’s 
Turkman Gate is 
better preserved. Friday 
prayers are regularly held 
here audits newest 
Imam, Nasiniddin, has 
been there for a year. The 
is at the end of a 
series of winding lanes 
north of Bulbuli Chowk 
amidst a dense cluster of houses 
and any moves to expand and beautify it 
could be troublesome. "No bulldozer 
can get here." says one of the 


Mirza Ghalib’s tomb In Nizamuddin 
East, Delhi 
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RUPINOenSHARMA 



with which people come to this place 
tells you something about him. They get 
very upset when they see all this. We 
will leave anytime we are given 
alternate accomodation." Railway 
minister Ram Vilas Paswan visited the 
place and promised help but Ghalib’s 
house is not yet on the new upkeep list of 
the Delhi government’s department of 
archaeology. 









--I 


The mazar of Razia Sutan in Turkman Gate 


namazis coming out. 

Nalini Thakur, a 
conservative architect 
and president of the 
Conservation Society of 
Delhi, is appalled at the 
state of affairs. She 
herself fought to stay the 
demolition of the 
Chaumachi Tomb in 
Meherauli 13 years ago, 
which she says, 
combines the fine forms 
ofLodhi and Mughal 
architecture. "We see the 
city as a document of 
buildings," she says. "But 
die people of Delhi are so 
blind to old buildings. 
Nothing but modernity 
for them." • 
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REACHING OUT TO THE PEOPLE: CM Farooq Abdullah 

Right to freedom 

The state government begins to release detainees languishing in jail 


I Naseer Ahmad 
Gundru, of Mir 
. ^ Mohaila Nowhalla in 
Srinagar, was picked 
up by security forces 

--■ '^ ■. J combing the area and 

JAMMU & detained under the 
KASHMIR Public Safely Act 
(PSA). The official 
line was that he would be released 
within a year. Five years have passed I 
and the young man is still languishing in 
a sub-jail at Udhumpur in Jammu. ! 

Lateef Ahmad Butt, a youth from Ana- 
ntnag, was arrested in July 1995 to be 
detained under PSA for six months. A 
year-and-a-half have passed, but there is 
no sign of his release. 

These are no isolated cases. Hundreds 
of Kashmiri youths have been kept in 
custody for years, without a trial. Now, 
there is hope for these detainees. 

Soon after assuming office, chief 
minister Dr Farooq Abdullah had promi¬ 
sed that the cases of all such detainees 


would be re-examined and steps taken to 
ensure the release of all those picked up 
on minor charges. And the National Con¬ 
ference chief has kept his word. 


TRIALS AND TRIBULATIONS: life in the Valley 


■ \ -r, 






"The process has already begun," said 
AH Mohammad Sagar, minister of state 
for home, as the government ordered the 
release of 116 detainees on 6 November. 

Some 364 more are 
ey expected to be released 

by the end of this month. 
State authorities admit 
that a large number of 
Kashmiri youths have 
been jailed on trumped- 
up charges "due to poor 
system of information 
and, even, vendetta and 
vested interest”. 

The All Party Hurriyat 
Conference (APHC) 
maintains that some 
10,000 Kashmiri people 
are under detention in 
and outside the state. 
Syed Ali Geelani, senior 
I Ic^er of the APHC, alle¬ 
ges that most of them 
were "unarmed, innocent 
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civilians" who have been Jiving under 
"inhuman conditions". 

Slate authorities, however, dispute 
the APHC figures and describe these as 
"exaggerated". Official statistics reveal 
that some 2,430 people have been detain¬ 
ed in various interrogation centres and 
jails. "'I’hc stale government is consider¬ 
ing the release of as many as 1,600 detai¬ 
nees," asserts Sagar. 

Individual cases are being examined 
with respect to individual charges. But 
most of the young men face serious mur¬ 
der charges or the like, thus complicat¬ 
ing the official procedure. The victims’ 
families insist that these charges are 
"fabricated" and "false". But their plaint 
for justice has not been heard for years. 

Naseer Ahmad Gundru’s is a case in 
point. All efforts by his family members 
to secure his release have failed. "The 
state authorities only made promises, 
but did nothing to fulfil them," lament¬ 
ed Giindru's uncle. In desperation, 
Naseer's parents took the case to the judi¬ 
ciary. And the Jammu and Kashmir 
High (\>urt ordered the police to produ¬ 
ce Naseer in court on 15 October. The 
police first sought an extra week's lime 
to bring him from Udhampur to Srina-' 
gar Rut, on 22 October and then on 5 
November, the |X)lice tailed to comply 
With the court’s orders. 

"Wc know that many people have 
been booked under false charges," 
admits a member of the state Cabinet. 
To unearth the truth, the government is 
now depending on "inputs" from "inde¬ 
pendent sources". Ali Mohammad 
Sagar reveals that he is not solely depen¬ 
dent upon the official channels of infor¬ 
mation and the grounds of detention fra¬ 
med by the police. ""We have several 
channels to cross-check the facts. Thou¬ 
sands of people come to see each of the 
ministers. They arc the best means to 
determine as to what is right and what is 
wrong," says Sagar in true democratic 
spirit. The minister admits that hundreds 
of innocent people have been "humilia¬ 
ted, tortured and detained" over the 
years. "We will not allow any of the cri¬ 
minals to be at large and will not allow 
any innocent person to suffer at the 
hands of police or security forces," 
announces Ali Mohammad Sagar. 

If the popularly-elected government 
can inde^ achieve this, it will instil 
fresh confidence in the people of Jammu 
and Kashmir and spell hope for the 
Valley. • 

RaMd Ahmad/SHimgur 


Taken by storm 

A hurricane devastates coastal areas of the state 


For nearly a month 

now, large parts of 

Andhra Pradesh have 
been reeling under 
floods. And just when 
it seemed that the 

ANDHRA worst was over, a 

PRADESH devastating hurricane 

has hit the coastal dis¬ 
tricts of the state. 

On the evening of 7th November, as a 
low depression intensified, winds with a 
gale speed of 130 kms and more swept 
the East Godavari district. The hurrica¬ 
ne crossed the Andhra coast between the 
port town of Kakinada and oil-rich 
Amalapuram and moved souih- 
westwards, leaving a trail of death and 


of the hurricane. Heavy rains, high- 
velocity winds and 3-metre-high waves 
lashed Konaseema. The Naraspur and 
Kovvur bell of West Godavari dis¬ 
trict were the other major casualties. The 
port town of Kakinada was also badly 
hit. 

The Telugu Desam Party (TDP) 
government was quick to realise the 
enormity of the calamity. Relief and 
rescue operations began in full swing 
within hours of the hurricane. "The East 
Godavari district looks like a burial 
ground," observed chief minister 
Chandrababu Naidu while conducting 
an aerial survey of some of the affected 
areas of Andhra Pradesh. He set up base 
at Rajahmundry to personally monitor 




NATURAL CALAMITY: the hurricane blows through East Godavari district 


destruction in its wake. Telephone 
poles, electricity transmission lines, tran¬ 
sformers. standing crops and huts were 
blown away. Initial estimates put the 
death toll at a few hundred and the pro¬ 
perty damage at Rs 2,000 crore. Bur it 
was feared that the toll could rise to a 
few thousand as several villages remain¬ 
ed completely submerged. A few lakh 
people in over 500 villages were render¬ 
ed homeless within one night. 

Konaseema, the rice and coconut 
bowl of Andhra Pradesh, was the worst 
hit. The fertile delta between the Bay of 
Bengal and the Godavari bore the brunt 


the relief and rescue operations. Describ¬ 
ing the damage caused by the hurricane 
as "colossal", the chief minister said, "It 
will take a quarter of a century for the far¬ 
mers of this agricultural belt to recover." 

An important member of the United 
Front coalition at the Centre, Chandra¬ 
babu Naidu sought central aid to tackle 
this "national calamity". Prime Minister 
H.D. Deve Gowda responded immedia¬ 
tely and released Rs 50 crore for relief 
work and Rs 2 crore for ex-gratia pay¬ 
ment to bereaved families. He also visit¬ 
ed the affected areas and directed the 
army to lend a helping hand to the state 
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PICTURE OF DESPAIR: a flood-ravaged area of the state 


administration. The Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP) government in Delhi 
announced a grant of Rs 1 crore from the 
chief minister’s relief fund. 

As rescue operations began in full¬ 
swing, people were evacuated from sub¬ 
merged villages and shifted to relief 
ramps in East and West Godavari, 
Khammam and Krishna districts. The 
state government deployed more than 
ISO medical and 200 paramedical teams 
for the operations. 

Chief minister Naidu admitted that 


the district officials in both East and 
West Godavari had failed to lake precau¬ 
tionary measures despite warnings of an 
approaching storm. Cyclones and 
floods have become something of an 
annual feature in the coastal belt of 
Andhra Pradesh. Yet, the state does not 
have a proper disaster management 
programme. 

"None of the officials reads the 
reports or manuals on relief measures," 
lamented the state relief commissioner, 
H.S. Brahma. Disaster management 


manuals have been published, detailing 
how power and communication trans¬ 
mission systems should be redesigned to 
sustain high-velocity winds and 
waterlogging. But nothing has ever been 
implemented. As a result, the electricity 
and communication lines in the affected 
areas of the East and West Godavari dis¬ 
tricts were among the first casualties of 
the hurricane, hampering relief ope¬ 
rations and adding to the chaos. 

All this comes close oh the heels of 
the flash floods that affected large parts 
of Andhra Pradesh last month. About 
1,500 villages were affected, hundreds 
lost their lives, thousands were rendered 
homeless, and property worth crores 
was damaged. The devastation caused 
by the floods could have been minimis¬ 
ed if officials of the irrigation depart¬ 
ment had stuck to their work before and 
during the monsoons. But heavy rains 
coupled with administrative negligence 
caused havoc in the districts of Praka- 
sham, Nellore and Cuddappah. 

"It is indeed unfortunate that Andhra 
Pradesh has to bear such tragedies repea¬ 
tedly," says Prime Minister Deve 
Gowda. The people of the coastal diS' 
tricts of the state couldn’t agree more. • 
O.S. RmthakriBhna/HyderalMd 


Sweeping ehangee 

A clean-up drive has finally been launched in the 
capital ^ 


, fiat tidws (knpie deadis for 
IAq Coiporadcm of 

IMiifMCD) to start wdtbttwirctei^ 
jDp drive,*' comidains a Delidite. 
, Most tesidaits of the capital would 
share this sentirorat. But this time, 
,hy die look of things, the MCO 
. means business. 

' The present (hive can be traced 
beck to the time when Dr B.L. 
WatBiere filed a public interest peti¬ 
tion against the authorities responsi¬ 
ble for the deteriorating sanitary con- 
dkioos df Delhi. The court sought an 
enquiry into exactly what steps the 
BiMmtiyaJbutata Party (BJP) govem- 
meiit was taking to clear the mess in 
the oapttaL And on 3 November, the 
fitihi. chief, mtaiiatef Sahib Singh 
Verpn* fpnnai^r iatinefaed the ctean- 
lionu drive by witei^ng ^jhaant 


on the streets of Delhi. 

Even as some dtsralased it m !)ret 
^another political stunt, the clean'tv 
drive caught on in (be capital A j<rint 
inspection by the Ctmimittee of Cen¬ 
tral Prtilution Board and Ddhi Pollu¬ 
tion Control Committee tepottei 
that tile civic bodies bad, indeed, tak¬ 
en up the task seriously. 

On 5 November, a Sigxr^^'OQait 
judgement by Justice Kitideqi Sfn^ 
and Justice Sagir Ahmed endoesed 
this. Ihe apex court called bdr ano- 
tiierreport,chartingtheN^'aptoi- 
gtes$incleaniiigtiiecaiHtai,tobeinie- ^ 
seniedool7Deceqib(e.; 

While tile NfCDh|ttij5iiii|b.wt^ 
up to the civic probkaM. jm: >' 

ca^tab for DeIhiitm»/tw^MM9'" 
act hai|’ hdktt h 


by popotu^y clogged drains, first 
came to the fW dengue broke 
in Delhi. Ibis was Jiust after the 
md|iUKidh<i tWhea die capital was a 
{ticture of filtiL "The garbage is not 
cleared for months. We end up brib¬ 
ing tire seiilSri ifontmc/iarilr to clear the 

CMC SBISfo municipal workers 
in Delhi 
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MAN2AAALAM 

Fight to the 
finish 



The battle for Bodoland 
enters a crucial phase 


-r-— Prime Minister H.D. 

Deve Gowda’s path- 
.. breaking trip to the 

north-east may have 
endeared him to many 
in this region. But not 
the All Bodo Stu- 
ASSAM dents* Union 

. .. (ABSU). The ABSU 

has been spearheading the movement 
for a separate stale for the Bodos on the 
northern bank of the Brahmaputra. And 
the organisation is most upset with the 
Prime Minister’s response, or the lack of 
it, to their demands. 

An ABSU delegation met H.D. Deve 
Gowda on 25 October and came away 
disappointed as the Prime Minister 
stuck to the patent line of: 'The matter 
will have to be discussed before arriving 



CRY FREEDOM: Bodos demanding separate statehood 


at any decision." But the Bodo leaders 
were still hopeful that the United Front 
leader would soon arrange for tripartite 
talks between the Centre, the Assam 
Gana Parishad (AGP) government and 


mess/' says Suman Qiofxa, who. 
works in a factory in the Okhatar 
lodustriaiAfta., 

The MCD insists that the cleaiHip 
drive has been going on since the out- 
break of denguCi Acceding to MCD 
ofiRcials, 'The work (if cleaniiiig the 
dty has been fdoen Dp on a war foot¬ 
ing and the civic problem i$ nqw 





bemg tackled MdendUcally.” The 
weekly lUQitg d gaibage has been 
iitte(«w66d since SO new Inicka have 
beni added to (beexiating sanitation 
fleet. In varioua zones, the streets ate 
bdng swept in the late evehlng and at 
night About 4,700 additional sitfat 
kcumicharis have been taken in for 
theq^^Ms. 

It haa ako been dedded 0»t the 
. sanitation and deanlben drive will 
besuabunedand qiecid efforts made 
to keep the ci^clean fdlowing fes¬ 
tive occasions, v "M Ram Lila 
gioiAKb and flsiir announding areas 
weie-dearted inmiediately after 
tiM Dnadf9.<dlebn^ declares 
jKgfegSini^'atS^Inrtim^^ with 

iijm woHdng iranti- 
Court 
if 

’ chit 

ii^ have 


B' 




IheABSU. 

But the next day dashed all such 
hopes. At a press conference in Itanagar, 
Deve Gowda reportedly declared: 
"There is no question of granting state¬ 
hood to the Bodos." Then, on 27 Octo¬ 
ber, addressing the end-of-the-tour 
press meet at Guwahati’s Borjhar Air¬ 
port, the Prime Minister reverted back to 
his earlier, safer stance and said, "The 
matter will have to be first discussed 
with all parties concerned." 

These contradictory statements in the 
space of three days made it clear that the 
Mme Minister was anything but clear 
about the contentious Bodoland issue. 
This enraged all those engaged in the 
struggle for a separate state for the 
Bodos, coming as it did in the wake of 
the Prime Minister’s Independence Day 
declaration about granting statehood to 
Uttarakhand. Although Union home 
secretary K. Padmanabhaiah explained 
that the Uttar Pradesh Assembly had 
twice passed resolutions favouring the 
creation of a separate state, the Bodo 
leaders were not convinced. "How about 
the creation of Meghalaya? Was it favou¬ 
red by an Assembly resolution?" deman¬ 
ded Bodo MLA Hemcndra Brahma. 

The ABSU and its allied organisa¬ 
tions were quick to retaliate. On 28 Octo¬ 
ber, a day after H.D. Deve Gowda left 
for New Delhi, a massive rally was orga¬ 
nised at Guwahati. Braving persistent 
rains, over60,000people from the Bodo¬ 
land Autonomous Council (BAC) area 
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gathered at the histone Judges Field. 
The proceedings began with a huge pro- 
cession carrying placards reading: "Divi¬ 
de Assam 50:50", "We want separation 
from Assam, not from India", and "No 
Bodoland, norest". 

In a massive show of strength, the 
ABSU pledged to intensify the stir for a 
separate state. "If the Centre and the 
Assam government continue to show an 
apathetic attitude towards the Bodoland 



STATECRAFT; PM HJ). Deve Gowda 


lion, the Religious Minorities Coordina¬ 
tion Committee, the Assam Gorkha 
Sammalani and the Koch Rajbongshis. 
All these communities together almost 
equal the number of Bodos in the lower 
Assam areas. By securing their support, 
the ABSU has scored a major tactical 
point. 

The ABSU had launched the agita¬ 
tion tor a separate state way back in 
1987 In February 1993, it accepted the 
Bodo Accord providing for an autonom¬ 
ous council in the area. But more than 
three years have passed, the Bodoland 
Autonomous Council has made no head¬ 
way, and the accord remains a 
pipedream. 

The ABSU is convinced that only a 
separate stale will bring them "justice". 
The latest developments are a clear indi¬ 
cation that the Bodos arc preparing for a 
fight to the finish. And faced with an 
unsympathetic state government and an 
unresponsive Centre, the Bodoland agi¬ 
tation is fast assuming ominous 
proportions. • 

NitInA. nokhsile/Quwahatl 


Between the 
lines 

The political controversy 
over an official tribal 

language intensifies 

0 

The political con¬ 
troversy over the intro¬ 
duction of Roman 
script in Kokbarak, 
the language of nine 
lakh tnbals in Tripura, 
has taken a violent 
turn with the insurg¬ 
ents joining the fray. 
Late last month, a group of insurgents 
clad in olive-green fatigue, claiming to 
be members of the All Tripura Tiger For¬ 
ce (ATTF), raided seven primary 
schools in Sadar sub-division of West 
Tripura district. They piled up all books 
written in Bengali and set them ablaze. 


(WYflHWr^tirT 

limiOMl .1 
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TRIPURA 


We are th e world 

An international conference in Bhopal focuses on 
cultural diversity and ecological balance 


problem, the movement may turn viol¬ 
ent and could go out of our control," war¬ 
ned ABSU president U.G. Brahma 
while addiessing the rally. He Uwk over 
the reins of the organisation after Swam- 
bla Basumatary was brutally murdered 
on 30.luly. 

Brahma described the Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s reported refu.sal to grant separate’' 
statehood to the Bodos as "unfortunate, 
unacceptable and discriminatory". He 
also accused Assam chief minister Pra- 
fulla Kumar Mahanta of "instigating" 
the Prime Mini.stcr into making such a 
statement. "Mahanta has always been 
against us," .said Brahma. "It was his 
government in 1987 which had compell¬ 
ed us to launch the agitation and again, it 
is he who is complicating matters." 

In a bid to broaden its base, the ABSU 
has enlisted the support of several com¬ 
munities living in the proposed Bodo¬ 
land area. This was evident at the rally, 
which was attended by leaders and sup- 

j porters of the Bengali Students Federa- 
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A t a time when all attention is 
focused on money and politics, 
an international meet on culture and 
ecology draws litde public attetitioo. 
But the International Conference cm 
Cultural Diversity and Indigenous 
Knowledge Systems held at Bh(^ 
recently was a imyor event. 

The sprawling Indira Oaudhi 
Rashtriya Manav Sangrabaiaya 
(IGRMS), also known as theNidion- 
al Museum of Man, came alive as 
delegates from various countries con¬ 
verged on the Madhya Pradesh capi¬ 
ta) for the four-day meet. The 
IGRMS, overlooking die spectacular 
Upper Lake of Bhopal, provided a 
picturesque setting forthe global con-. 
ference held from 27 to 30 Octoher. | 
This meet had last been hdd at Quo-' 
bee, Canada, This time, itcoinciM. 
with the annual general eo&fereace 
of the httemationtd Countil of.; 
Museums (ICOM) and the lolenuuikt'' 


nal Committee for Museums of Eth- 
nogrtq^y (ICME). It was attended 
by a large number of anthropolo¬ 
gists, archaeologists and scholars 
from Germany, Canada, Denmark, 
Zimbabwe, USA, Norway, Italy, 
UK, Sweden and the Netherlands. 

Discussiotis at the'oonierence cen- 

m»TmmViai4&gnimnes at 
AeNati!cmalMaseum4^Man 
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SCRIPTING A CONTROVERSY: CM 

Dasarath Deb 


On this contentious issue, the politi¬ 
cal parties of the stale are clearly divi- 
(Jccl. While all the non-Left tribal parties 
are in favour of the Roman script, the rul¬ 
ing Left Front favours the use of the 


Bengali script in Kokbarak. 

In 1978, the first Left Front govem- 
nient had recognised Kokbarak as one of 
the official languages of the state. As the 
Kokbarak did not have its own script, it 
was rendered in Bengali. A controversy 
erupted when the Tripura Upajati Samiti 
(TUJS) started demanding introduction 
of the Roman .script. 

The TUJS-Cong(l), combine which 
assumed control over the Tnpura Tribal 
Area Autonomous District Council 
(TTAADC) in 1990, intriKluccd the 
Roman script in Kokbarak as the medi¬ 
um of instruction at the primary level. 
This step was taken in May 1995. But 
the Left Front, which wrested authority 
from the combine in June 1995, decided 
to reintrixluce the Bengali script in the 
TTAADC area. 

Matters came to a head after the 
TTAADC, at a special session on 16 Sep¬ 
tember this year, decided to introduce 
the Bengali script in Kokbarak. This 
was an amendment of the earlier 
TTAADC directive. j 

Radhacharan Debbarma, executive ’ 


tred around three broad themes; sub¬ 
sistence systems combined with eco- 
management (use of land, tVHest, 
water and other natural resemrees); 
folkways and the arts; and alternative 
visions of sustainable development 

The conference was inaugurated 
by Dr Per S. R^dal, secretary of 
ICME and director of die Ethno^- 
phic Museum in Norway, alongwith 
the Utuon minister for human remur- 
ce development S,R, Bonunai. 
"This meeting will give a t»w direc- 
titm to the museum movement" 
amtoonced Dr R^dal. He folt tim 
museums all over the wt^d must 
{day a mom active rote in the (ffptee* 
tion of cultural divmity and cohsw- ‘ 
vatioA of indigenous knowledge 
systems. 

A lot of talk foe meet centred 
around bow deveioproent was taldiig 
on foe form of mega-projects' 
endangering indigenous communit¬ 
ies and causing immense ecological 
harm. Eiqterts qpined that fois was a 
price of progress that mankind could 
notaffofotopay.- 

p. of 
idg .i];p foe. vSeus^n .cN. 

; ttevjribpitient fofoamedf "We 


looking at the avaricious nature of 
mankind threatening the very existen¬ 
ce of homo sapiens arid the environ¬ 
ment. Cultur^ diversity and bio¬ 
diversity will have to be viewed in 
relation to sustainable development." 

Kalyan Kumar Chakravaity, direc¬ 
ts of ICRMS, told Sunday, "In 
India alone, as numy as 74 coimnunit- 
tes are cm foe vwge of extinetiem." 
And ev^ foose whidt remain are 
struggling to retain fodr distii^ve 
ideotides, feds Otskravarty. 

At foe Nifoofial MuiS«um of Man, 
artists of various communities from 
all over India also held centre-stage. 
Tbis.tent a whe^ itetfir d^meosfon to 
tfaemeet. "It wasthdrldea, how their 
mythok^ w^ to be combined with 
foe exteUtion. especially put up for 
tite oocaskfo.'' .explained Kalyan 
Kumar OMdemvaHy. The artists gave 
a focelift to foe IGRMS through wall 
paintiogs. Soaie of their creations 
were put ^' for. exhibition while 
many wacas^onthe spot This was 
a petfset syn^of what the confer¬ 
ence how museums can 

hpjpiRpRdNte amt sustain individual 



member of the TTAADC and in charge 
of the education department, who pro¬ 
posed the amendment, insists, "The 
Bengali script has been introduced only 
to improve the language." Debbarma 
also feels that, "The problem of script is 
not the main problem. If the entire tribal 
community is involved in a controversy 
over the script, development of the 
language will never be possible." 

Chief minister Dasarath Deb, a pro¬ 
minent tribal leader of the stale, feels 
that the Kokbarak language cannot be 
rendered well in the Roman script. "1 
have written a book called Koklxirak 
Chhaurattfi where I have clearly mentio¬ 
ned that the Bengali script will be 
appropriate for the language," says Deb. 



LANGUAGE BARMER; TUJS leader 


Nagendra Jamatiya 

There is some confusion in the TUJS 
ranks as well. Nagendra Jamatiya, TUJS 
leader and former agriculture minister, 
says, "When I wrote a book of short stor¬ 
ies in the Bengali script, I was labelled 
an agent of Bengalis. And when I wrote 
an article in the Roman script, I was 
labelled an agent of the Church. What 
should I do?" 

Renowned poet and educationist 
Karabi Debbarman feels that the con¬ 
troversy scripted by political parties will 
do nothing but impede the development 
of the language and jeopardise the future 
of a whole tribal generation. 

As political parties, insurgent outfits 
and intellectual bodies remain divided 
by the language barrier, the fate of one 
lakh tribal youths receiving their educa¬ 
tion in Kokbarak hangs in the balance. • 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


KUSUM BHANDARI 


ARIES 


(21 Man h-20 April) 

N othing may go 

according to plan, but 
this very uncertainty can 
make for an interesting 
week. Be ready to take 
advantage of new openings 
that pop up unexpectedly. 
Don’t stick rigidly to 
pre-conceived ideas. Rapid 
changes of direction caused 
by altered circumstances can 
be beneficial. 

TAURUS 


(2/April 20Ma\) 

T his is not the right time 
for seeking the limelight. 
You are again likely to do 
your best work in private. 
You should make 
preparations and plans 
behind the scenes. 
Foundations can now be laid 
for successful future action. 
It may be easier to collect 
money you arc owed than 
you think. 

GEMINI 


(21 Ma\-20June) 

T houghts about people and 
places from the past may 
haunt your mind. Try 
looking up childhood 
friends and comparing notes 
and memories. Mental and 
creative work is best done in 
secluded surroundings; 
inspiration is bound to flow. 
It is a good time for a trip to 
major shopping centres. 

CANCER 


(2! June-20 JuM 

P eople may forget they 
arc indebted to you. You 
will have a knack for 
persuading people to 
contribute generously for 
charitable puiposes. A little 
time spent by yourself will 
allow you to absorb recent 
experiences and learn 
lessons from the past. 
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1 LEO 

1 LIBRA 

1 SAGITTARIUS 


(21 July-20 August) 

B inding relationships. 

patterns and habits are 
likely to restrict you to a 
greater degree than ever. It 
can prove impossible to 
sever links with the past, 
even though they may tie 
you down. Family members 
can make embarrassing 
remarks. They may even try 
to interfere in your personal 
affairs. 


S omeone may seem to be 
going out of his/her way 
to make life more difficult 
for you. Give a wide berth to 
property matters which arc 
likely to be complicated. It 
won’t be easy to give 
expression to your feelings. 
Give your spirit a boost by 
splurging on something 
special for yourself. 



VIRGO 


(21 A ugu St-20 September) 

T he receipt of an invitation 
to a special occasion 
should put a smile on your 
face and will be the highlight 
of the week. You may feel 
your popularity is in the 
ascendant. Friendships can 
develop very rapidly with 
people only recently met. 


SCORPIO 


(2! October-20November) 

T ry turning over a new leaf 
and striking out on 
unfamiliar paths. You 
probably have quite 
sufficient willpower for 
breaking bad l^bits. A new 
sense of purpose and resolve 
should allow you to face the 
future with more optimism 
and self-assurance. 


(2J November-20 December) 

T emptations to spend 
sums of money on mere 
whims and fancies should be 
resisted. You n^ to 
conserve your resources 
now. It is inadvisable to lend 
money. You can be a little 
too open-handed for your 
own good. Generous 
impulses may need 
restraining, ^ss forward on 
property ^fairs. 

CAPRICORN 


(21 Decemher-20 Jonuorx) 

I t now seems that you have 
overcome major hurdles 
and can sit back and rest a 
while. Don’t indulge in 
doubts and worries about the 
way you have handled 
important situations or jobs. 
Just be thankful that the 
worst lies behind you. Try 
buying items you have had 
your eyes on for some time. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

P eople will not 
necessarily receive 
gifts, especially financial 
ones, in the spirit you offer 
them. Such gestures may 
make others feel put down 
and miserable with their lots. 
Home-seekers can find just 
what they arc looking for 
and at a reasonable price. 
Antiques can fetch 
handsome prices. 

PISCES 


(2 / Fehruor\-20 March) 

P raise and recognition 
can be received. You 
can have a magnetic effect 
on others. So don’t be 
surprised if you are suddenly 
the star attraction. It seems 
that you are about to enter a 
new social circle. New 
friends can bring a change in 
your life. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


Uninvited gwMt 

■ Poor Aj»t Sifti^. He 
seems to Itow jumped 
ftomthefrytngpwtothifenre^ 
At least urh^ he* mi in 
the Congtm, invited 
to die Cabinet Committee on 
Bconomio Affairs meetings 
and occasionally also to 
Cabinet meetings. After join* 
ing the United ^nt not only 
is he not a minister, but also 
he is not called to my UF 
meetings. 

The last meeting of the UF 


HEARD IN BANGALORE 

At this rata, H will no longer b* a 
Miss World contest—it will bo a 
Miomanagomont contest. 

A BUREAUCRAT AFTER THE COURT 
POSTPONED THE DATE FOR HEARING THE 
PETITION ON SHIFTING THE VENUE OF THE 
CONTEST 



in the UP. The front had bet* 
ter watch out-~ Ajit Singh is 
prone to jumping parties the 
minute he feels he's an impo¬ 
sition. And his services will 
be welcomed by the BJP in 
UP. 


Bywxtensloii 

■ Cabinet secretary 
T.S.R. Subramani^ 
wasn't the happiest man ion 
earth at the extension givm 
to home secretary K. Padtm- 
nabhaiah. However, as 


Prime Minister Deve Oowda 
' had made it clear that he wan¬ 
ted Padmanabhaitd) to conti¬ 
nue, SubramaiHam didn’t 
hove a choice in the huuter. 
For obvious reasons, he did¬ 
n’t spell out his teal fear ~- 
that after an extension, the 
home secretary would be 
ready to fSlI in for him when 
he retired as CaUnet 
secreiaiy. 

The elinohar was offered 
by Deve Gknvda himself. He 
t^ Subrwnamam whom he 
found ndsiag m obiec^ 
about dw.metensioo: If you i 


A|H «wgi: win hojamptho 
ahip again? 

steering committee was nota¬ 
ble because the heads of all 
parties were called. 
However, Ajit Singh was 
omitted. He resorted to all 
kinds of stratagems to get 
himself invited to that meet¬ 
ing — sending at least frve 
people with messages for 
Prime Minister Deve Oowda 
to invite him too. 

Gowda did not respond. 
When Sharad Yadav was 
contacted, he told dfe go* 
between, thm AJit Sh^ 
would have to write a letter 
seeldfig an iii'ritation to )he 
meeting. It would not be sent 
to him as a matter of course. 

As if the humiltiuiob was 
not enou^ Ajit Shi||^ 
recently held afratetton foe 
his (hteghtcr's wed^ngand 
imdted.thei;itti)r 
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raise an objection tO thfi Suli^ 
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tioo of your extension cbmi^ < 
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extension. i 
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External 

problems 

■ The standing commit¬ 
tee on exteniaJ affairs 
hauled the ministry over the 
coals recently for India’s 
loss of face in the UN Securi¬ 
ty Council race. The defence 
given out by foreign secreta¬ 
ry Salman Haider and exter¬ 
nal affairs minister I.K. Guj- 
ral that India lost because of 
the CTBT, fell on deaf ears. 
The most vtxal was Atal 
Behari Vajpayee who want¬ 
ed to know why India's 
hopes were built up when 
there was no question of win- 



I.K. Qitlral: In • spot 

ning. He wanted to know 
why India alienated Japan, 
which is our friend and has 
supported India ceaselessly 
on Kashmir, by not with¬ 
drawing gracefully if we 
were so sure we were going 
to lose. 

Gujral just heard. But he 
has already warned his col¬ 
leagues that if this matter 
conies up in Parliament 
beginning 20 November, he 
lylll quit the government. He 
is nspoited to be upset at the 
attacks on him and has told 
coOdagues that at his age and 
sttuK^, he really doesn’t 
have to be told how to run 
India’s fmeign policy. 

However, the (^position 
is detemiined (0 imto this m 
lasne. So, the Uhlted Fironl 
govemmeot have its 
first reslgmticn on its hhitds 
soon. 


HKARD IN SOUTH BLOCK 

Because the Invitation said 0-18, 
the poor fellow thought he had to 
take along 15 members of his 
family. 

A FOREIGN MINISTRY OFFICER ON THE 
GOWDA FAMILY'S JAUNT TO HARARE 


Sorry, no 
moneyl 


■ The one office that is 
really under pressure 
with all these elections is not 
the Election Commission 
but the Central Public Works 
Department (CPWD). Every 
time there is an election and 
new MPs take office, the 
CPWD has to refurnish 
houses, put up new curtains 
and generally make them 
habitable. In addition, there 
are other demands MPs 
make: someone wants speci¬ 
al bathroom tiles, another 
wants a swimming pool, ano¬ 
ther wants to set up a mini 
golf course... 


The result of the change of 
two governments at die Cen¬ 
tre —the BJP and the United 
Front—is that the CPWD is 
bankrupt. It has spent one 
year’s financial allocation in 
just three months. Those 
who got houses allotted and 
had the CPWD refurbish 
them in the beginning are 
lucky — now, every time a 
house is tdlotted and the 
CPWD is requested to white¬ 
wash it, they throw up their i 
hands and say it will have to 
wait until the special financi¬ 
al sanction because there 1$ 
just no money. 

The directors of the CBI 
and the Intelligence Bureau 
are now at the receiving end. 
Both have been allotted 


The big sleeps: the times when Prime 
Minister H.D. Deve Gowda riodekd off 

■ Om: President Robert Mugabe was droning on and 
on about under-development and the Third WoiTd attha 
meeting of the Non-Aligned Movement at Harare. Is 
probaby what caused the Indjan Prime Mlnteter*8 slumber. 

■ Twm^m Vito Paswan doesn’t exactstaUt In 

Loklibha to tlw great glee of the Oppt»itHmihl^tt - 
debate whether he was asleep orjust ttdhidngahd, bavk 
established fhat he was indeed asleep, told the to 

wake him up. 

. 

■ ThrM: At a function. Unicm Informallon minletef 0:M. 
Ibrahim dozed off. OeveSowito dozedofftbo,ji^td ’ 
express solidarity. 


■ Boon OtveOewtfitwdcgMemNtM 
^i^todii^peHarieflgofnefltobgtob 
Pradesh Assembly neeWns. At<MemiillW,«W 
on for nearly three houre, the Prtoto ^ 

hour. 


t¥. 


I houses but have had to take 
' possession of un- 
wbitewashed buildings. 
Many MPs are unable to 
move because the houses 
they have been allotted requi¬ 
te major plumbing or civil 
wwk and are thercfwc 
unusable. 

And the CPWD is think¬ 
ing in terms'of robbing a 
bai^. 

in the driver’s 
eeat 

■ At a dinner party at 
the residence of Tariq 
Anwar one honoured guest 
was former finance minister 
Manmohan Singh. When the 
dinner was over, Anwar call¬ 
ed for Sitaram Kesri’s car, 
and also Manmohan Singh’s. 

When the car didn’t arrive 
for a long time, he turned to 
Singh and said he would 
send a man to find out why 
there was such a delay. 
Singh told him not to bother. 



thWWllMlc 

tVey found out why when 
the forinar finance minister 
told..he hiid driven 

; , $q, Ohulam Niidii Azad 
.ttd Tariq Anwar walked out 
Zrif llu$ Imse to Manmohan 
Singh’s car to bid him good¬ 
bye. Them, bn foe road, foe 
ll^lwes were mid and 
WovqmA » aiood- 

And Ihe could he 

again—foe jkecper of Indi¬ 
a's economy., a , , 
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CuticlesSH^SS* BellJ^OVgiveS it. when il comes to endurance, liell i.s incomparable For Bell tiles 
ate stringently tested foi size, tolerance, water absorption, warpage, bending strength, and resistance to abiasion, acid, 
alkali, crazing and thermal shock Bell also symbolises an alluring spectrum ol exciting shades and designs And if you 
aren’t tloored yet, may we recommend a quick glance at the aliordable puce line 
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MID-AIR COLLISION: WHO IS TO BLAME? 











YOU HAVE THE DRIVE. 
NOW GET THE POWER. 










SeiWO’SUPERIOR XEE-SH 

EXTRA ENERGY EFFICIENT MULTIGRADE ENGINE OIL 



Look for the double seal 
of approval 



INDIANOL 


High speed and power That's what new generation cars are all about They ne(‘d a sup(^rior engim; oil like 
Indianoil’s SiRVO Superior XEE-SH that can perform even under the most demanding conditions 
SiRVO Superior XEE-SH 

• Is the only mineral based engine oil with the double seal of approval - the API DONUT and STARBURST 
symbols 

• Meets the stringent requirements of API SH/CD and EC II level energy conservation standards of American 
Petroleum Institute And of ILSAC GF -1 of International Lubricants Standardisation and Approval Committee 
It exceeds the requirements of American, European, Japanese and Indian gasoline cars 

• Cleans and protects engine 

• Ensures minimum 2 7% fuel savings under ideal test conditions 

• Also suitable for cars with catalytic converters and those operating on unleaded petrol 
SiRVO Superior XEE-SH Only if you can handle the power 

SERVO’ADDS LIFE. 

Available at Indianoil petrol stations in your city 


IOC S39B/9SR 
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Sudden bnpact 

As two aircraft collide in mid-air near Delhi 
killing over 350 people, questions are raised 
about the safety of Indian skies .12 
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As H.D. Devc Gowda sleeps, his government looks shakier 
than ever 




I newswatchB 

Sun, sea and sex 

Child abuse in Goa is on the rise, 
but the government seems least 
bothered 













LETTERS 



Different from 
the rest 


T he cover story on the new 
Congress president made 
interesting reading [The lit¬ 
tle hi man \i)-- loNovem- 
ber 1^%). 

Those who thought that 
Sitarain Kesri would make 
an ineffectual leader of the 
Congress are pleasantly sur¬ 
prised to find the new presi¬ 
dent making an earnest 
effort to revamp the party. 

By giving minonty leaders 
—Tariq Anwar and Manmo- 
han Si ngh, to name just two 
— important positions in the 
party, Kesri is trying to resto¬ 


re the image ol the Congress 
as a truly secular 
organisation. 

ft goes to Kesri's credit 
that he has been able to pro¬ 
ject himself as a selfless man 
who IS not interested in cling¬ 
ing on to power like his pre¬ 
decessor. Plus, his image as 
an honest politician is Just 
what the party needed to 
give the Congress a new look. 

That Sitaram Kesri has 
managed to gel a popular 
leader like Madhavrao Scin- 
dia back into tlie party will 
undoubtedly strengthen the 
Congress. So far, Kesri 
seems to be taking the Con¬ 
gress on the right track and if 
he keeps up the good work, 
the party will have reason to 
remember him 
Ananya Sen, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 

■ Is anybody really moved 
by Sitaram Kesn s crocodile 
tears? Not many Tm afraid. 

I, for one, believe that by 
shedding tears at the bat of 
an eyelid, the new Congress 
president is only trying to dis¬ 
tract attention from the real 
issues. Clearly, chachci Kes¬ 
ri's policy has done little to 


show that he’s determined to 
root out corruption or to 
revamp the party 

Yes, he may be inviting 
old Congressmen to come 
back to the parly, but do 
these leaders — with the sole 
exception of Madhavrao 
Scindia — have anywhere 
else to go? Take the likes of 
Arjun Singh and N.D. Tiwa- 
ri. They left the party to seek 
their fortunes elsewhere, but 
today, no one is willing to 
touch them with a bargepole. 

And It IS sad that the 
leader of the Congress parly 
has no mass base. He enjoys 
little support m his own state 
and is something of a non¬ 
entity in his own constituen¬ 
cy So one wonders if Sita¬ 
ram Kesri is the right choice 
to head a parly that is going 
through a crisis. 

But to be fair to him, Kesri 
is trying to revamp the parly; 
trying to change its image; 
and trying to revive the 
Gandhi-Nehru legacy. 

And with luck, one hears, 
he’s even going to try and 
topple Prime Minister Deve 
Gowda and slake his claim 
for the country’s top job. 
Sangeeta Chopra, New Delhi 



Farooq Abdullah: he^ahould 
work towards securing the 
unity of the country 


Unreasonable 

demand 

R estoring the pre-19.'S2 
status to Jammu and 
Kashmir may be upf>er-most 
on the agenda of chief mini¬ 
ster Fa root] Abdullah, but he 
should realise that the 
demand will not be easily 
met by the Centre (Up again¬ 
st odds, 1 ^ —19 October). 

Prior to 1952, Jammu and 
Kashmir had a separate flag 
and a separate Constitution, 
It’s chief minister was called 
Sadar-e-Riyasat\ and one 
had to obtain a visa to visit 
J&K. But all this can never 
be accepted now by the cen¬ 
tral government 
Because, today, if the 
government gives in to this 
demand, then several other 
slates m the north-cast will 
also make such demands. It 
is high time that Abdullah 
and the Kashmiris 
g avc up this demand and 
worked towards protecting 
the unity of the country. 

N. Swamy, Rajamundry 
(Andhra Pardesh) 


Why blame the 
army? _ 

S everal organisations 
frequently haul up the 
army operating in the north- 


SKarain Kaarl: making an honaat effort to ravlva tha Congraoa 
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Aimyinen In tlin 
north-east: give them 
soma credit 


cast for violating human 
rights. Not all of these com¬ 
plaints arc justified (No 
holds barred. 22 — 28 
September). 

Given the difficult nature 
of the task of tackling the 
insurgents in the north-east, 
a certain degree of human 
lights violation is quite natu¬ 
ral. After all, like everyone 
else, the men in uniform loo 
arc hound to make mistakes. 

Moreover, why can’t the 
human rights organisations 
sec the atrocities being per¬ 
petrated by the insurgents on 
innocent people. They are 
the ones who arc misleading 
the youths and providing 
them with arms and ammuni¬ 
tion And it IS the insurgents 
w'ho are provoking the 
youths to break aw'ay from 
India How can the govern¬ 
ment tolerate all this? 

Ciivcn this scenario, is it 
surprising that the army 
sometimes aiij)ear high¬ 
handed while dealing with 
the insurgents? 

N. Lakshmi, Madras (Tamil 
Nadu) 


Religion and art 


T hough Vir Sanghvi’s arti¬ 
cle, Demeaning 
Hinduism (20— 26 Octo¬ 
ber), was thought- 
provoking, I don’t really 
agree with the view that the 
campaign against M.F. 
Husain’s paintings is essenti¬ 
ally the handiwork of organi¬ 
sations like the Shiv Sena 
and the sangh parivar. 

There are millions of Hin¬ 
dus who don’t have anything 
to do with the saffron bri¬ 
gade, However, they are 
equally upset and offended 
by the paintings of Husain 
which depict Goddess 
Saraswati in the nude. 

The Hindus are a tolerant 
lot as the author has rightly 
pointed out, but this should 



not mean that someone 
should exploit this and test 
the tolerance limit of the Hin¬ 
dus, Husain has done just 
that and offended the religi¬ 
ous sensibilities of the 
Hindus. 


Let me point out here that 
the protests have nothing to 
do with the fact that Husain 
is a Muslim. True, painters 
should be allowed artistic 
freedom, but that surely 
doesn't give him the licence 


to offend others. Especially 
when it has to do with 
religion. 

L Rohini, Tiruchy (Tamil 
Nadu) 

■ Vir Sanghvi, de.spiie 
being forceful as usual in his. 
column, has turned out to be 
rather unconvincing in his 
defence of M.F. Husain. 

Nevertheless, it was 
heartening to know that the 
columnist was making his 
point as a Hindu. However, 
when he says that Hindus are 
not offended by the portrayal 
of their gods and goddesses 
in the nude and there are cen¬ 
turies of temple art to prove 
this, he appears to have con¬ 
veniently forgotten that the 
sole purpose of Husain’s so- 
called artistic work is purely 
commercial. Besides the 
nude figures that appear in 
temple art are mainly tho.se 
of yakshas and dancing girls 
and not necessarily of gods 

The columnist may be 
right in saying that it is again¬ 
st every principle of religi¬ 
ous tolerance to persecute a 
person for a work of art, but 
the fact remains that Husain 
is doing it merely to stay in 
the news and increase the 
commercial value of his 
paintings. 

Amamath Kamat, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


Petrol bomb 



' ike most 
■vuntry, 


TStpec^e 
, iiritiafly, 


eofdus 
Iwast^ea 


' by Ramar Pillar's claim that 
e had invented herbal petrol 
^Genius or hoaxer? 13—19 
October). 

But later it was clear that he 
was trying to make afew fast 
bucks by fooling the pOqple. 
Pillai often sta^ that he 

had a huge debt, amoimting to nearly Rs 10 lakh, to 
pay off. What suiprisetl me was how could a pom. 
uneducated man who liv^ m a tiny house In a remo*. 
te village have so much money topay offhis deln. It 
was then that 1 realised drat be was a hoaxer. 

But even if Pillai’sclaims arenot tnie, he has ope¬ 
ned up new horizems as far as sciendBcreseardi . 
goes, for there is a distinct possibility that at some 
time in the near future we might be able to make 
petrol from herbs. 

But advanced setentifle research funded by the 
government is ncediM if herbal petrol is tobeemmea 
reality. India has always been rich in herbs, and if 
life-saving medicines and cosmetics can be made 
from them, then why not petrol? ■. • . . 

.Sbyan AM d'ateulliflMMraafleap 
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Nothing but 
favouritism 

S hyani Bcncgal has siau 
ccl while iclciring to the 
failure of The Makinf* of the 
Muliutnui that "one tries to 
make a film that reaches the 
public" ( (hfccioi \ \ret ml ^ 
(13 - - 19 October) 

But the truth is that not many 
of the IS films that he has 
made over the last 25 years 
have reached the public. 

It some of his films have 
made money, it is like the 
public sector industries fund¬ 
ed by the government mak¬ 
ing money by selling their 
products to government 
agencies A si/eabic number 
of his films have been fund¬ 
ed by the National Film 
Oevelopmenl Corporation 
(NFDOand ‘sold’ to 
Doordarshan. 

Shyam Benegal seems to 
be the NFDC’s favourite 
boy. There are many other 
talents in the country who 
deserve a break. It’s lime 
Shyam Benegal tried to 
reach the ‘public’ without 
the prop of public funds. 

Only then would his state¬ 
ment that "it’s too much of 
an indulgence to make a film 
only to win an award" hold 
good 

M. BhaktavatBBla, format 
president, Film Federation of 
India, Bangalore (Karnataka) 


Changing times 

T he protests against the 
Miss World contest 
makes me w onder whether 
the entire world is conspir¬ 
ing to destrt)y the distinct cul¬ 
tural identity of our country 
'Defending Miss World, 3 — 
9 November). Interestingly, 
there were also loud protests 
against the Michael Jackson 
show in Bombay. And viiri- 
ous international food chains 
that are opening counters in 
India are also being attacked. 

We seem to be undergo¬ 
ing a crisis of identity. The 



MIm Woricl contestants: culture shock? 

main problem now .seems to withstood i 

be how to become modem is happenir 

and capture the spiiii of the case of hist 

times and yet retain our age- itself and si 

old traditions. Globalisation brace ourse 

is an oft-repealed word these onslaught > 

days but the fact remains that panicking, 
the concept of a ‘world fami- be a change 

ly’ was propogated by our Prabhakarl 

ancient philosophers. That 
concept is slowly taking 

shape. Living 

History has faithfully - 

recorded the cultural The chan 

onslaughts that our country I the peo; 


withstood in the past. What 
is happening now is simply a 
case of history repeating 
itself and so we must learn to 
brace ourselves to face this 
onslaught without 
panicking. After all, it could 
be a change for the better. 
Prabhakar Begde, New Delhi 

Living in hope 

T he change in the mood of 
the people of Kashmir 





M.K.Pataudt 

Former Indlin cricket npUtlff 


BriicfhKimiar 

AklndfiMi.’ 


ContritHitMt by Apama Mukharlaa, Calcutta (Waat Bangai) 


and their realisation that viol¬ 
ence will get them nowhere 
IS indeed causing great con¬ 
cern to Pakistan {Hope in the 
Valley 10—16 November 
1996). 

But a peaceful Kashmir is 
still a distant dream even 
though elections have been 
held and Dr Farooq Abdul¬ 
lah has taken charge of the 
state. Because now, 
Pakistan-backed militants 
will step up their activities in 
order to scuttle the new 
government’s peace pro¬ 
cess. However, I am sure 
that the people of the Valley 
will go all out to help Farooq 
Abdullah and his colleagues 
to defeat the designs of the 
militants. They have suffer¬ 
ed enough for the last six 
years and arc now keen that 
the Kashmir problem is solv¬ 
ed peacefully. 

As for the militants, it’s 
high time they saw through 
Pakistan’s gameplan. They 
should not allow themselves 
to be used by Pakistan any 
longer. Kashmir is an insepa¬ 
rable part of India and it will 
remain that way. 

Qhulam Raaool Gawher, 
Jammu (Jammu and Kashmir) 
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Check info 

a beach resort. 


Check out 

of a luxury liner. 



Amidst swaying coconut palms on Kovalam beach, stands the Kovalam 
Ashok Beach Resort. Check into any of the 193 guest rooms overlooking the 
emerald expanse of the Arabian sea Soon you are engulfed by the exhilarating 
feeling of being on a sea-faiing luxury liner. 

Relax with a pre-lunch swim in the sea, yoga, or Kerala's ayurvedic oil 
massage. Or watersports, to work up the appetite. Be.sides sea-food, quite a 
spread awaits you. 

As the day ends, sunset spreads gold on the horizon, above the fishing 
boat dotted sea... till a million stars take over the skies. The songs of the local 
entertainers beckon you to another spectacle. 

The best of nature also makes for the most natural venue for a get-together 
The Resort boasts of Kerala's largest state-ot-the-art convention centre with a 
capacity of up to 500 delegates. 

Yes, business and pleasure get better. At the Kovalam Ashok Beach Resort 
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-Ashok_ 

ELITE 

HOTELS 

Kovalam Ashok 
Beach Resort 


Kovalam, Thiruvananthapuram 
Kerala 695 522 
Tel. 480101 Fax: 0471-481522 


For information and reservations contact: Vice President (Marketing and Hotel Sales), India Tourism Development 
Corporation, 3rd floor, Jeevan Vihar, Parliament Street, New Delhi 110001, India. Tel: 3735557, 3324422 Extn: 1854, 1856 
Fax: 91-11-3343167. Regional sales offices: Mumbai: Tel: 2026481 Fax: 91-22-2026022 Calcutta: Tel: 2420901 Fax: 91-33- 
2420922 Madras: Tel: 8257214 Fax: 91-44-8272186 Bangalore: Tel: 2269462, 2250202 Fax: 91-80-2250033 OR the Hotel directly. 
Web Site: http://www.indiatourism.com, http://www.indianhotels.com 
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COUNTERPOINT 


VIRSANGHVI 


Footnote to histoiy 


Remembering the constitutional crisis of 1987 


"/ mentioned I to Rajiv Gandhi I about 
a wnte-up in the Sunday maga:ine by a 
journalist. Vir Sanghvi, who had 
eornmented on the temarks allegedlv 
made by me to the President of 
Yugoslavia that he should make efforts 
to bring India and C hina closer to each 
other 

He also wrote about m\ alleged 
suggestion to the President of 
Bangladesh that he should appoint the 
Opposition leader. Sheikh Hasina 
Wajed, as Prime Minister oj that 
country. 

/ told PM that I was aware that he had 
asked Vir Sanghvi to publish this article 
and to (piote a jnend of PM as source of 
this information. “ 

-Giani Zail Singh m Mvmoit'S 

I suppose I ought 
to be flattered that 
a story in Sunday 
in January 1987 
was enough to 
cause a slight alter¬ 
cation between the 
Prime Minister 
and the President 
of India. Clearly, 
Giani Zail Singh thought that the article 
was important enough to warrant a men¬ 
tion in his posthumously-published 
Memoirs where both Anin Shourie and I 
are singled out as the two journalists 
whose work contributed to the famous 
Rajiv-Zail nft. 

But for those of you who have not 
read the Giam’s autobiography — and it 
is the sort of bi>ok that you will not pick 
up once you have put it down — 1 ought 
to give you the background. 

In the spring of 1987, Zail Singh 
came close to dismissing the Prime Mini¬ 
ster of India on charges of corruption. 
He did not go through with it because 
even those elements in the Opposition 
who were entirely inimical to Rajiv 
(V.P. Singh, Arun Nehru, etc.) refused 
to back such a course of action. And S. 
Var^dan, then secretary to the President, 
made it clear that the bureaucracy would 



not let Zail Singh gel away with it. 

The Giani always publicly denied 
lhai he had intended to sack Rajiv but 
gave Sunday an interview a few months 
after he stepped down claiming that he 
had been oftered Rs 40 crorc lc> stand for 
a second term. When this chum set off a 
storm, he told others that Chandra 
Swami had offered him the money. 

The swami denied this but, in rctros- 
peel, certain things now seem obvious. 

One, Zail Singh was peeved by Rajiv 
Gandhi’s behaviour towards him — his 
Memoirs are full of instances of ‘insult¬ 
ing behaviour'. 

Moreover, he wanted to be kept infor¬ 
med of what went on in Punjab. Rajiv 
would tell him nothing. 

I’wo, he wanted a second term which 
Rajiv was determined to deny him. 

Three, he then began consorting with 
all kinds of dodgy characters (such as 
Chandra Swami) who claimed to pos¬ 
sess details about Bofors and other 
deals. He put it about that he would use 
these details to dismiss Rajiv. 

Pour, the threat was intended to force 
the Prime Minister to give him a second 
term. 

And five, when Rajiv refused to yield, 
he very nearly went ahead and sacked 

him — but for Varadan and the 
Opposition. 

Of course, you won’t find all this in 
Zail Singh’s tedious, self-.serving 
memoirs in which he portrays himself as 
a hiirmless old man who was only concer¬ 
ned with upholding constitutional 
tfaditions. 

But you will find tantalising referen¬ 
ces to rifts such as the one cau.sed by the 
Sunday story. 

I had known Giani Zail Singh for a full 
year when I first met Rajiv Gandhi. 
The President had told me at great leng¬ 
th how he had been insulted by the Prime 
Minister and I had featured his side of 
the story in both Sunday and imprint, 
the magazine I edited before Sunday. 

But I had never been able to get 
Rajiv’s version because he refused to 


talk about the problcn>s with the Presi¬ 
dent to anybody, including Mani Shan¬ 
kar Aiyar, who was then his media 
adviser. 

Then, in January 1987, Mam ushered 
me into the Prime Minister’s cabin as we 
flew from Delhi to Mizoram. To my sur¬ 
prise — and to Mani’s astonishment — 
Rajiv decided that he was finally ready 



to tell his side of the story. 

Zail Singh was an international 
embarrassment, he said. On a state visit 
to Yugoslavia, he had decided that he 
was a foreign policy expert and had ask¬ 
ed that country’s President to mediate 
between India and China. The 
Yugoslavs believed that this was a high- 
level diplomatic Intervention — after 
all, Zail Singh was President — and 
were all set to go ahead much to the hor¬ 
ror of South Block which knew nothing 
of Zail Singh’s little adventure. 

In Bangladesh, the Giani had taken it 
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upon himself to advise the President to 
make Hasina Wajed, his sworn oppo¬ 
nent. the Prime Minister. The angry 
Bangladeshis had complained that this 
constituted unacceptable interference in 
iheir internal affairs. 

That was why, Rajiv Explained, his 
government was reluctant to let Zail 
.Singh make state visits abroad. God 
alone knew how much damage he would 
do to our foreign policy. 

There was,more. Ziiil Singh had sabo¬ 
taged negotiations with the Akalis in the 
pic-Bliiestar [period and Rajiv had seen 
papers in Mrs Gandhi’s own handwrit¬ 
ing in which .she had noted that the Giani 


could not be tru.slcd. His aides had 
friends with tenorist connections. The 
man who assassinated Lalit Maken had 
taken shelter at Rashtrapati Bhavan. 

This was dynamite. As soon as T was 
back in my seat, Mani rushed into 
Rajiv's cabin to check if he had really 
intended to divulge all this to a journalist 
he had never met before. 

"Oh." said Rajiv (as Mani later 
revealed). "But I never told him any of 
the really explosive stuff." 

Eventually it was agreed that I could 
use the information but it could not be 


sourced directly to the Prime Minister. 
After all, whenever 1 had quoted Zail 
Singh in the past, 1 had always taken 
care to attribute his views to "friends of 
the President". Similarly, Rajiv’s char¬ 
ges could be sourced to "friends of the 
Prime Minister". 

I was painfully aware that the PMO 
might have been using me and so, to 
Mam’s annoyance, I went oft lo .see Zail 
Singh the next day 

I repeated what Rajiv had told me and 
said that I was willing to carry his respon¬ 
ses. The Giani was extremely perturbed 

— till then, the leaks had only come 
from Rashtrapati Bhavan, not the PMO 

— and gave me his replies which he 


said, were to be attributed, as usual, to 
"friends of the President". 

When the issue appeared the follow¬ 
ing week, the coded quotes ("friends of 
Rajiv"; "friends of Zail") fooled nobody 
and the predictable uproar en.sued. 

It is this episode that Zail Singh refers 
to in his book though of course his ver¬ 
sion is self-serving and one-sided. Nor 
does he actually deny having had these 
conversations with the Presidents of 
Bangladesh and Yugoslavia. 

And he is entirely silent about the alle¬ 
gations about Punjab terrorists. 


O pinions will always be divided over 
who was more to blame for the con¬ 
stitutional crisis of 1987. Was Zail 
Singh merely a cynical, venal politician 
who was ready to dismiss a popularly- 
elected Prime Minister only to obtain a 
second term for himself? 

And even if he was a bumbling idiot 
who said the wrong* things to world 
leaders, did Rajiv Gandhi really have the 
right to flout conventions and lo ignore 
him as completely as he did for all of 
1986 After all, the issue went beyond 
Rajiv and Zail as individuals. It concern¬ 
ed the crucial constitutional relationship 
between the President and the Prime 
Minister of India. 

1 suspect that both positions have 
some merit. The manner in which he 
intrigued with the Ijkes of Chandra 
vSwanii in his last days suggests that 
Giani Zail Singh lacked the stature to be 
President of India. 

Equally, it is hard to deny that Rajiv 
Gandhi's lack of experience led him to 
make matters worse. If the office of Pre¬ 
sident is occupied by a man who is upfil 
for the job then you must find a way to 
keep the individual in check without 
damaging the office itself. Rajiv Gandhi 
failed to make this crucial distinction. 

But finally, the issue is not whether 
Zail Singh should have moderated his 
essential personality lo behave in a more 
presidential manner or whether Rajiv 
Gandhi should have waited till he had 
some experience of government before 
becoming Prime Minister. 

The key issue is this; who made Zail 
Singh President? And who saw to it that 
Rajiv would become Prime Minister 
without ever having occupied any mini¬ 
sterial office at all? The answer is the 
same in both cases: Indira Gandhi. 

She had worked closely with Zail 
Singh. She knew what he was like. Des¬ 
pite this she made him President, not 
bccau.se he was any good but because he ! 
was loyal. Similarly, she knew that 
Rajiv, no matter how good his inten¬ 
tions, was not ready for the job. But she 
wanted him lo succeed her anyway simp¬ 
ly because he was her son. 

When the President and the Prime 
Minister both owe their jobs to conside¬ 
rations other than pure merit, such con¬ 
frontations and crises are inevitable. 

The constitutional crisis of 1987 was 
not really about Rajiv or Zail Singh. It 
was about the legacy of Indira Gandhi 
and the damage she did to our system. • 








Opinions will 
always be 
divided over who 
was more to 
blame for the 
constitutional 
crisis of 1987. 
After all, the 
issue went 
beyond Rajiv and 
Zail as 

individuals. It 
concerned the 
constitutional 
relationship 
between the 
President and 
the PM 
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to model-tumcd-actress 
Sangeeta Bijlani, on 14 
November, at a 
ceremony in Bombay. 


■ 1 have to complete NTR's unfinished work and teach a lesson to that boy (Chandrababu Naidu) 
who said that I will be left without an address after the polls. 

L A K S H M I P A R V A T H I. NI'R 's \vkI(}w, after wnmin^ the reemt A\<:rmhl\'h\-rlectionjrom the 
Pathupatnam ronstituem \ 

■ Wc were alone when we started the Gorkhaland movement m the Kighties; but today all the 
parties in the (Darjeeling) hills are supporting us. 


AWAIUraO: to Indian 
scientist Triloki Nath 
Khosoo. the Sasakawa 
Environment Prize, by 
the United Nations 
Environment 
Programme, for his work 
on environmental 
protection. 

'QUANTIDibailto 
Banjpadesh'sjaiied 
Pnsident H.M. Ershad. 
Be has been accused of 
seising power in a 
bloodless coup in 1982, 

; toppling the then elected 
gov^nmem. 


S U B A S H G H I S I N G H. CNKFIeuJer 

■ I have a weakness and that is my love for 
Karnataka. I want to make it a prosperous 
state and set right injustices done to the 
state. 

H.D. DEVE Gowda. Prime 

■ Political power in our country is now pa.s.sing into the hands of groups who do not willingly 
accept limits to their intervention in the affairs of the public .sector. 

M ANMOHAN Sing \\,formet Unton finance minister 

■ I have always sKx^d for principled politics and never for opportunism. I have nothing personal 
against Mr Rao. 

K. KARUNAKARAN, senior C(mf>ress leader 



PWORMINiOm 

PrakashShi»rma,as 
Oavemor of Nagaland. 
(^12 November, in 
Kdiima. 


■ The atmosphere of the film industry has become vitiated. There’s too much bad money and too 
many bad minds. 

BaSU BhATTACHARY film director 
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INDER MALHOTRA 


Calling the shots 


Yet again, the army dictates political fortunes in Pakistan 


Broad contours of the by no means unexpec¬ 
ted coup against Benazir Bhutto in Pakistan 
are by now reasonably well-known. Doubts 
that persist relate almost entirely to the futu¬ 
re, uncertainly about the promised elections 
being the foremost among them. Since the 
exploration of the unknown is best facilitat¬ 
ed by the known, attention needs to be focus¬ 
sed on five salient features of what has happened. 

In the first place—and this, of course, is of supreme import¬ 
ance—the primary role in throwing out Benazir has been play¬ 
ed by the army or, rather, the anny leadership. So prominent 
an analyst of Pakistani affairs as Brigadier (retd.) A.R. Siddiqi 
has stated that in dismissing the PPP Prime Minister, Presi¬ 
dent Farooq Leghari acted "more as the supreme commander 
of the armed for¬ 
ces than as the civilian head 
of state”. The army high com¬ 
mand did conceal its handi¬ 
work initially but it is by 
now patent. 

Indeed, blow-by-blow 
accounts of the exercise with 
which the Pakistanis are all 
too familiar indicates that it 
was the army that was 
acting, in Islamabad as in 
Lahore, and even the highest 
police officers did not have 
the "faintest inkling" about 
what was going on. More 
ominously, Lahore newspa¬ 
pers have revealed that a 
"super-secret agency" was 
masterminding the whole 
operation. From all 
accounts, this agency seems 
to be a special outfit of the 
notorious ISI. 

It also needs to be mentioned that the corps 
commanders conference in June was the start 
ing point of what came to pass in the early 
hours of 5 November. On the day of theconfe 
rente, the news had broken of the mansion 
acquired by Benazir in the English countrysi 
de. On the same day, the army was told that 
.some of its purchases must wait because of 
the "financial crunch". 

Secondly, there is no doubt whatever that 
Benazir assiduously dug her own political 
grave, and in this task she was outdone only 
by her husband Asif Ali Zardari, now under 
arrest. Egregious corruption and high 
handedness of the first couple was aggravat 
ed by Benazir’s intolerable arrogance 


There is no doubt 
whatsoever that 
Benazir Bhutto 
assiduously dug her 
own political grave. 
And in this task she 
was outdone only by 
her husband Asif Ali 
Zardari, now under 
arrest 


and authoritarianism. Moreover, though an intelligent young 
woman, she was stupid enough to simultaneously infuriate all 
major centres of power — the judiciary, the presidency and 
the army, to say nothing of the media. 

The third point which flows from the second is chilling. 
Benazir’s sumnjary and undemocratic dismissal has been 
widely welconied. Protests against it have been scanty. On 
four different occasions, the people of Pakistan have struggl¬ 
ed hard against military dictatorship. But this time round, they 
have hailed the army and Leghari — a one-lime loyal lieuten¬ 
ant of Benazir’s—as "saviours". Evidently, the Pakistani poli¬ 
ty has failed to comprehend that democracy and the army’s 
overlordship cannot co-exisl. 

Fourthly, the unholy mess that the Pakistani economy is 
after nearly three years of Ms Bhutto’s reign has contributed 

materially to her downfall. 

And finally, no one 
should overlook the differen¬ 
ce between the interim 
government set up in 1993 
and the one appointed now. 
Then, a green-card holder 
who had long served the 
World Bank headed the pro¬ 
visional set-up. Malik Mcraj 
Khalid, the veteran politici¬ 
an from Punjab, does not 
look like a bird of passage. 
Nor does the apparently 
indestructible S^ibzada 
Yaqub Ali Khan, who is 
back as foreign minister. 

This by itself would have 
been adequate rea.son not to 
pin too many hopes on elec- 
I ions bei ng held by the promi¬ 
sed date of 3 February. 
Repeated statements from 
Islamabad talk 

of a process of. accountability and "political 
cleansing" which will take at least two years. 


With our Pakistani friends deeply involv¬ 
ed in their domestic woes, it would be 
unrealistic to expect any major move in India- 
Pakistan relations which have been mori¬ 
bund in any case. Some statements of Mcraj 
Khalid have doubtless been positive. These 
are welcome but too much should not be read 
into them. There is far loo much anti-India 
sentiment in Pakistan to allow a "caretaker" 
government any room to manoeuvre. On the 
other hand, whenever a transition regime pre¬ 
vails in Pakistan, Islamabad is careful in its 
dealings with New Delhi. • 
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As two aircraft collide in mid-air near 
Delhi killing over 350 people, questions 
are raised about the safety of Indian skies 



The site of the wreckage: a gory end 


• A palmist lolJ umi olj ('hiirmaiiK' ( olcco fhai (he ucw 
hvHirs would be daneemus loi hci'. I'he ['>ien\ .m ho.sicss of Sjudi 
.\Fiil')ia Ail linos jiisi liiuohod. And lx‘^id(.'s, iIk* ('>alniisi ,iddod. 

oil II sur\ivc. A loigodv will hapjHMX but vou'li (>;; aloe " 

1 ho palmisl wais bolli nohl and w |■(MlL’ A liaood'v did (x\m Ard 
luo ( h.arinaino did no( siir\i\c. In lau. hoi bioihoi .ind (tioilua 
L'ould noi c’\ on find hor bi>d\, I ho\ lot( \Hilunii Ini 

• Mansur Alain liad nisi boon mariiod l oa\ino hi^ wrv! 

bi ido baok m Ins \ illano in IXw ai'ia, w lih a piv.ini r of j iunna n-'m o 
I'uw , ho f ’. 'aidod iltO Saudi Arabia l l lohi A ii tanbi i ado: \ t a a.U :-a 
bv. pi ob'ssiiin Af vo.t! *>hi A lam ^\as tai iu'. wjx Miiuna 
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ON-THE-SPOT 


Unfortunately, he never reached. 

Twenty-four hours after the accident, his family at home 
think that their son is safe in Medina, as there is no TV in his 
house (0 tell them otherwise. It was a relative of Alam’s who 
had come to Bhiwani after he heard the news. "I thought I will 
take the body back to his parents." he says. "But I have not 
been able to identify him." 

• The Rohtak-based Mittal brothers had just returned from 
Delhi after seeing their mother off on a Saudi Arabia flight. 
She was going there to visit some relatives. When they got 
home, they switched on the television just before they sal 
down to dinner. 

That was when they heard about the crash. Stunned, the bro¬ 
thers rushed to the site which was barely an hour away. They 
saw the plane going up in flames. And for over three-four 
hours, that was all they could do. 

There was no way of getting to the plane. And finally, when 
they could go near the charred chassis, there was no way of 
identifying their mother. In the end, they buried a body with 
two rings and four bangles, which they thought seemed 
familiar. 


T here were 351 people on board the two planes which 
collided into each other mid-air on 12 November at 
6.45 pm over Charkhi Dadri in the Bhiwani district 
of Haryana. And not one survived. Death was instan¬ 
taneous for most. The three who did make it as far as 
the district hospital were too full of the horror of the situation 
to speak. 

As were the rela¬ 
tives who had rush¬ 
ed to the site, around 
80 km from Delhi, 
as soon as they heard 
about the collision 
between the Saudi 
Arabia and the 
Kazakh planes. 

There was no sense 
of mass hysteria. 

Only stunned silen¬ 
ce as they took in the 
sight in front of them. 

There was a burn¬ 
ing inferno at first, 
with a stench of 
burnt flesh and rub¬ 
ber. In fact, when the 
collision first occur¬ 
red, "it looked as if a 
ball of fire was fall¬ 
ing from the skies", | 
says a villager who 
saw it happen. All that remainad after the crash 

In fact, the Saudi plane fell with such an impact that it creat¬ 
ed a 12-feet deep crater. Luckily, the site-was an open field 
and there were no houses around. 

It was over two hours before the fire engines rushed to the 
site, and nearly dawn the next day before the fire could be pul 
out. In the meantime, rescue teams actually walked over dead 
bodies in the darkness of the night as they attempted frantic 
rescue operations. 
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Allhough makeshift lights were provi¬ 
ded by tractor lights and police-)ccp 
headlights, this was not enough. Latei, 
the tractoi s w'ere used to pile up the bod¬ 
ies and take them to the district hospital 
in Charkhi Dadri 

A policeman was pul m charge of a 
heap of arms and legs which were scatte¬ 
red around In the end, when all hope 
was lost, relatives ideniified their kin 
with the help of a bangle, a ring or a shoe. 

The next day was no belter. When the 
fire had been put out, all that remained 
was a pile of grey ash. A red colour stood 
out in the middle of the field — it was 
the wrapping of a toothpaste called 
Smile. A yellow coloured unused oxyg¬ 
en mask lay in another comer. Suddenly 
a light breeze blew a piece ot chaired 
paper across the field. It was a part of the 
H/uiiivad Gita. Burnt bits of travellers 
cheques also littered the site. 

And .^6-hours later, w'hcn only .^2 of 
the 100 bodies which were in an identifi¬ 
able Slate were claimed, the rest were 
given a mass cremation at Dadn. The 
relatives — who had come in from as far 
as Kashmir, Uttar Pradesh and even 


Although makeshift lights 
were provided by tractor 
iights and police-jeep 
headiights, rescue teams 
found it extremeiy difficuit 
to retrieve the dead bodies, 
strewn over a radius of 11 
km 


down South — were put up at the local 
Geeta Bhavan and Agrasen DharmasaJa 
and looked after by village bodies such 
as the Bharat Vikas Panshad. 

But not ail identified with the tragedy. 
Unfortunately, some of the locals saw 
this as an occasion to enrich them¬ 
selves When family members complain¬ 
ed about missing jewellery or watches, 
the police blamed the villagers for the 
plunder. In turn, the fanners accused the 
cops. 


B ut shifting the blame was not restric¬ 
ted to the local level. Specially 
when it came to the all-important ques¬ 
tion of pinpointing what went wrong. 

Immediately after the collision, nume¬ 
rous theories began to do the rounds. 
One was that the Kazakh pilot (Flight 
IL-176) did not understand the langua¬ 
ge. This theory originated from the fact 
that three years ago, an Uzbek aircraft 
had Clashed at the Delhi airport because 
he loo was unable to make out the air traf¬ 
fic controller’s commands. 

The other theory was that the Kazakh 
pilot erred while converting feet into 
metres (all CIS aircraft are .still calibrat¬ 
ed in metres as against feet in most inter¬ 
national airlines) and gave the Air Traf¬ 
fic Control (ATC) an incorrect estima¬ 
tion of its position. 

And of course, the other alternative 
was that ATC officials had unwittingly 
guided the two aircraft on a collision 
course. This could have been because of 
human error or because of allegedly out¬ 
dated equipment at the Delhi airport. Ine- 
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"Hie ATC was not at fauK" 


p ‘ ‘ Union civil aviation minister CM. Ibrahim on the crash and thereafter 


fp;’ l^rktst week's disastrous 

there can be few busier 
'^^■hien then cMl aviation minister 
Ibntkimthe holds additional 
’^f^i^rge efthe ittformation and 
fj^c bn^casting mnistry as well}. 

$ - (Hwiawdy the minister is concerned 
■■y 0l}oia reports suggesting that Delhi 
^t-yfdtpoii is less than safe and is 

overtime to counter this, 
eft^ strategy is a string of 
f^'badt'.tO'Itack hderviews 
^^^^iel^lsion^^amels, 

w'-’: ^flhgn SuiSiAY went to 
y^fii^hlmathU 22. Akbar 
he was 

■P> sflhvaA rhiining behind 

sketchy 
heflkaUy 
ippalkeai hour off to speak 
iltllle etvshand other 
. 'matters. 


..ys.Whatdo 

dln|i 


Q: Thjb crash has resulted ins lot 
negative pablidty for ImUa. Are 
you taking any steps to counter 
this? 

A: India is a free country and you can 
write anything. Outside India ttoe is 
no negative propaganda. Only, in 
India people are putting all sorts of 
questions and raising doubts. As far 
as the ATC is concerned, there is a 
record, it is not created by any man. 


i p' 


ioo,.of enquiry 


ij *w>t wrlWlMli 


jppjWwKiwia 


10 lint Is there any indication of 
plianraBatfialt? 


r _ 

Hi' 




WejMB’t say anything now and I 
not go into ^ when we have 
a commission. The 
iQrstemissuch. 




I about the Air Traffic 

'(ATC)? 


^Ijra^tfaeATC isconcemed, 
released the 
[tbetween them and 
It Aowt that they (ATC 
l#dMJlM8t£sd^ 




Q: But have you taken any action 
to counter the negative 
propaganda in li^ia? 

A: See, whatever the facts, I Can tell 
you. More than that I cannot do 
anything. 1 have issued several 
clarifications. Some have 
understood, some raised doubts and 
others, aspersions. 

Q: What about the modernisation 
the airports? 

A: The d^sion to modernise was 
taken in 1990, the contract was given 
in '93 and the work was to be 
completed in October ’95. But still, 
the work has not been competed, . 


1 am not blaming any person, but 
this is our system. The system should 
change. For example, if I want to buy 
an aircraft now, theywill offer me a 
spot rate of Rs 250 crore then I will 
go to Boeing, to a technical 
committee, to a purchase committee, 
to the FIB. By that time two years 
will have passed and the casts will 
have gone up so I will have to go 
through the whole process again. 

The system just doesn’t allow us 



"Whether it is an 
administrative 


yes i can resign, if 
there has been 
any mistake on my 
part, then i am 
moraiiy 


to take decisions and we are losing 
thousands of oores because of this. 

Earlier, the modenasation 
e^iroate was Rs 230 crore, now it has 
gone up to Rs 425 cttms. 

Q: So, whnt is the solution? 

A: The sdution can come only when 
aO politk;al parties get togeth^and 
decide to change the system. If I 
alone pressurise my officers to take 
any dtoision, somebody will whte in 
the papm sayiftg I am showing 
favouritism. Fasjayengehumtog 
(we will be in a fix). . . 
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the system? 

A: I told them to have an open 
thing...what you call transpamncy. 

Q: What Is the status on 
modernisation? Where do we 
stand?. 

A: By March, the work in Delhi and 
Bombay will be over. Even now the 
present system is good and according 
to international standards. But we 
still thought, let us change this. 

Q: Are you satisfied that our 
airpmls are safe? 

A: Yes, 1 tun quite satisfied, but still 
there is a lot to be done. In 
climate or zero visibility, you can’t 
land aircraft, you have to divert them.. 

Now India is a poor country and a 
lot of money is necessary for that. 
That is why 1 said that foreign 
investment is welcome for ^ 
construction of airports. 

Q: Have there been any proposals? 
A: No. Not yet But I have made up 
my mind to create the infrastructure. 

Q; How will you do that? 

A: Whatever airpmis are there will 
now go with the modernisation 
system. Secondly, we have to create 
KKHte airports across dte country and 
have more international airports. 

Q: when win this be done? 

At Ithioicl^ Dep^berend, we may 
annotmce die policy. 

Q: Areyoudoii^ anythtngidKNit 
^oM^penaatlonto the vt^nu* 
rebdivea? 

At Bvi^ airtine has an insurance 
plan, i rove deputed a deputy 
tecretaiy of civil aviation to 
supervise this. All I can do is try to 
^qiediiedieiiracesa. 

Qt Have you |ot any assurance 
from Saudia regardfasig the 


At Nona his there in the ticket, 
bnunoceiaa part of travel 

Qt IImto imu adaw r^Mnti fiiat 
tiijt Shudto efildnfr were 0^ 
cancmied idtpsit 

ti m nmnm i' aeinheir . 


A; Howcanthey$8y tltfs unless and 
imtil dieyt^kU) their ihsuraniite' 
company? 

Q: How hmg will it take tor the 
compensation to come? 

At I dcm't think it will tidce much 
time, but we wilt expedite this. 

You are not asking for nly 
resignation? (Laughs) 

Q: Yes, there was some 
controversy... What is the truth? 

A: (Laughs) Hum ne kaha koi galtl 
hum se hui hat to woh morality ki 
zimmadar hum hai. Rasta banaya, 
chowkbanaya, chowk me signal 
deneko police khpra hai, Kot 


carwcdaatdcepeecf^senml^j^i 
fud to wohpoiice kp.hei 
kam? Koi hamH geiHhii VilTOhcar 
it is an adtniidsiMve lap^ mr 
siqpdvisory ^iie,ynslanh(Isaid. if 
there has been any nddHte OR my 
pen, then laminofalG^ 

The toad has hcettinMb, thoeAmd is 
tl^ and so is poiitie droe to 

signal to the ttiiffic. ffadrivercomes 
and hitt aawdw car fihmbehbtd, will 
1 blante dm pdtiaiiilaa?lf there is any 


vitably, there was an immediate demand 
for the minister, C.M. Ibrahim, to resign 
and take responsibility. 

However, instead of resigning over 
an issue which he clearly secs as one 
beyond his control (see interview), Ibra¬ 
him is waiting for the report of the enqui¬ 
ry committee set up by the Prime Mini¬ 
ster. The report is due on 15 February. 

And in the meantime, it is the ATC | 
officials who are bearing the brunt of the 
responsibility. The controller, V.K, 
Datta, who was on duty that evening has 
already been de-rostered until the 
investigation is complete. After a 
month, Dalta will be accommodated in 
some other department till the enquiry 
committee report is released. 






Mass cremation of tho air crash 
victims at Ctiarkhi Dadri 

D atta\s duty that ill-fated evening 
began at 1.30 pm. The others pres-, 
eni were: watch supervising officer | 
(WSO) A.K. Jha and the stand-by offi¬ 
cer, K. Lai. At about 3.00 pm, Datta look 
a short break while Lai stood in for him. 
Lai however had some personal work 
and with Jha’s permission left at 6 pm, 
an hour-and-a-half before the next shift 
change. Dalta was back at the controls 
by then. 

In the next ten minutes, Datta had 
already navigated six flight landings and 
take-offs and was now preparing to ass¬ 
ist the Saudia Airways flight to take-off. 

In addition to the routine j 
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4N-THE-SP0T 


QUESnONS AND ANSWERS 

Cleannii up the misconceptions and misunderstandings 


Q: Indian air traffic controllers 
t^k skills and experience, don V 
they? 

A: No aircrash in recent memory has 
been caused by a trafne controller— 
not even this one India handles 
3,{XX) flights a day of which 2,0(K) 
land here. The other 1,000 overfly 
our territory on their way to p.urope 
and the F’ar Hast. No unskilled, 
inexperienced controllers could cope 
with a load of this .size. 

Q; Could the crash have been 
avoided if we had secondary 
surveillance fodar? 

A: Perhaps, tecause the controller 
would have known that Saudia was 
lying. But whether the control tower 
would have enough time to make 
both planes chahge course or height 
is difficult to say. 

Q: What happened to our secondary 
surveillance radar? 

A: India has paid4(K) million dollars 
to Raytheon, the American firm for 
such radars. They were supposed to 
be mstailcd in October 1995 but 


construction has been delayed 
because of the monsoons. The new 
target for Delhi is December 1996. 

Q: Has the Open Skies policy 
contributed to the environment that 
caused the crash? 

A: No. We already handle 3,000 
flights a day. The private airline 
traffic is not that excessive and in any 
case there is no suggestion that ATC 
was to blame. 

Q; Is the crash a consequence of 
India *s refusal to have different 
corridors for take-off and landing? 
A: If a pilot is going to lie about his 
height then no number of corridors 
will make a difference. In any case, a 
uni-directional corridor is not a 
primitive Third World concept. 
Airport.s with such corridors include 
Zurich, Geneva, Stuttgart, Oslo, 
Binningharn and Manchester. 

Q: Is there anything to suggest that 
India was at fault in the crash? 

A: So far, not one bit of evidence 
supports that. • 



"Outdated 
equipment, 
quality of 
maintenance or 
the human factor 
could be 
responsible for 
the crash," says 
Pushpinder Singh 
Chopra, a former 
air force officer 



clearance, Datta also 
informed the Saudi Cap¬ 
tain AI Shbaly about an 
incoming Kazakh plane 
on the same route. 

At 6.30 pm, Datta con¬ 
tacted the Kazakh Airli¬ 
ne, KZA-1907. He 
requested the pilot. Com¬ 
mander Gennady Chcra- 
panov, to inform him 
about the height of his 
plane. "Flight Level 230 
(23,000 feet)," said Chc- 
rapanov. At the same 
time, the Saudia Airways 
captain informed the 
tower that he was ready 
to fly and was according¬ 
ly given the green signal. 
(He had already been 
informed of the presence 
of the Kazakh aircraft.) 

It was at this point of 
time that, unluckily for 
Datta. the watch supervis- 
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Relatives Of tiM crash 
victims await Information 
at the Delhi airport 

not unnatural when two 
aircraft cross each other. 
But then the blips just dis¬ 
appeared. In a state of dis¬ 
belief, Datia immediately 
tried to contact both the 
aircraft. But there was no 
response. It is then that 
Datta realised what had 
happened. But before he 
could react, a US Air For¬ 
ce plane, C-141, called in 
to report that it had seen 
two explosions. 

S o who is to blame? 

Was it the fault of 
V.K. Datta, the air traffic 
controller? Or was one of 
the airline pilots — Cap¬ 
tain A.L. Shbaly of Sau- 
dia Airlines and Cdr Gen¬ 
nady Chcrapanov of the 
Kazakh aircraft — to 
blame? Did the collision 
occur due to the lack of 
adequate equipment in 
Delhi or a faulty altimeter 
in one of the planes? 

"Either of the three fac¬ 
tors could be responsible 
— outdated equipment, 
quality of maintenance or 
of course, the human fac¬ 


ing officer, A.K. J’ha, left 
the rcKim for a few 
minutes. 

Datta then asked the 
Kazakh plane to descend 
to I.S,0(K) feet. "One five 
zero," Chcrapanov 

replied. Then the Saudi 
plane was cleared for 
]4,(XX) feel and told to 
stand by for further 
inslmclions, Datta once 
again asked Chcrapanov 
to refK^rt his distance and 
told him to maintain a 
height of 15,(XX) feet, 
also informing him about 
the position of the Saudi 
plane Chcrapanov 

acknowledged the messa¬ 
ge and was asked to stand 
by for further instructions. 

At 6.41 pm, the two 
blips on Datta’s screen, 
representing the two air¬ 
craft, merged, which is 
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A Raytheon radar 
is now being 
instaiiedatDeihi 
airport, but “it 


because of the 
rains" says 
Yogesh Chandra, 
secretaiy,civii 
aviation 
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ON-THESPOT 


What really happened? 

A theory begins to emerge 


I n the immediate aftermath of the 
crash, there were two whipping 
boys for the media and the self-styled 
aviation experts who suddenly 
crowded the front-pages; the hapless 
Indian air traffic condollers who 
were painted as incompetent and the 
pilot of the Kaziikh aircraft who was 
portrayed as a non-English speaking 
person who couldn’t convert metres 
into feet. 

But now, a third possibility has 
emerged. On Monday, 19 
November, officials from the 
Directorate General of Civil 
Aviation (DGCA) visited the crash 
sites and examined both wreckages. 
They found two things: 

• The tliree altimeters of the Kazakh 
aircraft all showed a height of 14,800 
feel. This proved that the Kazakh 
pilot, who w as supposed to have 
been at 15,000 feet, was not 
significantly lower than he should 
have been. It is possible that he 
dropped 200 feet while trying to 
avoid a collision. 

• The Saudia aircraft hit the Kazakh 
plane from above. As the Saudia 
plane was supposed to have been at 
14,000 feet, there is no way he 
should have been above. 

This suggests that the Saudia pilot 
may have been more at fault than 
early theories suggested. Air Traffic 
Control (ATC) transcripts arc quite, 
clear that he had no business to be 
that high. 

For instance: 

KZA-1907: Good evening, 

K2A-1907passing through 230for 
ISO, 75 miles from DPN. (DPN 
stands for Delhi Palam and all 
height data is given with the last two 
zeroes removed—so 150 means 
I5,000feet.} 

ATC: Descend 150report 
reaching. 

KZA-1907: One five zero 

It now seems that the Kazakh 
aircraft stuck to the ATC^s advice. 

The problem was with Saudia. 
Saudia-763: Approaching 100. 
ATC: Cleared to 140. 


Saudia: Approaching level 140 
for higher, 

ATC: Maintain level 140, standby 
for higher. 

As we now know, Saudia did not 
stay at level 140(14,000 feet) blit 
was above the Kazakh aircraft. So 
what happened? It is speculated that 
when the Saudia pilot said 
’’approaching level 140 for higher”, 
he had already punched in a higher 
altitude assuming that ATC would 
give him permission to do so. But 
ATC ask^ him to maintain that 
altitude. 

The Kazakh pilot was told about 
the Saudia aircraft and asked if he 
could see it. The transcript suggests 
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S«idl Arabtan RoalnQ 747-100 


tor," says Pushpinder Singh 
Chopra, a former air force officer who 
now runs a consultancy service called 
the Northern Aviation Consultancy Ser¬ 
vices Pvt. Ltd. 

As to the equipment at the airport, the 
existing ATC system dates back to 1973 
and is made by the then West German 
company Telefunkcn. This is a primary 
radar system which cannot determine 
the height, speed or identity of the air¬ 
craft and the air traffic controller has to 
rely on the pilot of the planes for this 
information. 

Despite the system not being ultra¬ 
modern and hi-tech says Delhi airport’s 
Ranjan Chatteijee, it is not a faulty one. 
"Our system is as per international stan¬ 
dards," he says. Adding, "It’s like an 
Ambassador. You can still drive it, des¬ 
pite the Marutis or Cielos." 

Nevertheless, a mi^emisation pro- 
grainmc for technical systems has been 
going on since 1990 and was supposed 
to have been completed by 1995. This 
included the installa¬ 
tion of the more recent 
Raytheon radar that 
depends on satellite infor- 
Illation about aircraft 
position and height. 
Obviously, the Raytheon 
z=rr=r=:r radar is still not in place. 

I Says Yogesh Chandra, 
secretary civil aviation, 
i 4 .eo<yi 4 . 9 oon "It has been delayed 
because of the rains." 




I 14 . 70 <yi 4 , 800 W 


The Boetng 747 engine atruok 
thotailofthelL'76 


that he was puzzled not to $«e a plane 
that was only 14 miles away. 

KZA-1907: how many 

miles? 

ATC: 14miles now, 
KZA-l^:[flo^Jm 

ATC: Tn^c is O miles,.level 
140. 

Unfonumtdly the Inhscript ends 
over theie ht^use the oraah 
followed HI seconds. Obviously the 
Ka»ilch was {poking dow^ 

Saudia was puzzled not to 

spoilt. 

But howcoiddbo have? It was 
SawUa that Isad disobeyed ATC and ' 
had. gone obow the Kazakh mimtt.:* 


But where in the end 
does the finger point? 
The enquiry committee 
headed by Justice R.C. 

-Laholi and assisted by 

officials of Air India and the Indian Air 
Force, has now got its hands on the 
Flight Data Recorders (FDR) and the 
Cockpit Voice Recorders (CVR) of both 
aircraft. The FDR has the flight position 
and the technical details of each aircraft 
while the CVR maintains records of the 
last lialf-an-hour’s conversation in the 
cockpit. Both data should be 
illuminating. 

This committee’s report may provide 
little succour to the families of the 351 
dead. But it may help prevent the grief of 
similar explosions in mid-air, of crash¬ 
ing hopes and the frantic .search for bod¬ 
ies strewn over miles. • 

PmomltaMukhpg»adhyeiy/NmwD0^ 
whhPrtymSeShgeamndMtmtm 
Pmndm/ChmrtM DmdH 
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As H.D. Deve Gowda sleeps, his government looks shakier 

than ever 


In UP, the United 
Front's manoeuvres 
to keep the BJPout 
shows that Deve 
Gowda has no mind 
of his own—that ail 
the moves he makes 
are under pressure. 
And even if the PM 
does have an 
agenda, it is so 
secret that it is 
known only to him 



I commented cynic 

Tit-* 

I Army officers \ 


t was a refreshing change. Not only did Prime Minister H.D. 

Deve Gowda arrive to address army commanders on 3 
November right on time but he looked almost alert as he took his 
place at the lectern. 

The top brass of India’s services had been apprehensive on 
both counts. 

At Air Force Day some weeks ago, Gowda (who was chief guest) had 
arrived one hour late, holding up everything. The vice-president,who 
was also invited, had to be made to wail at home till the PM arrived, for 
protocol reasons. As the kebabs cooled, tempers rose. But Gowda 
neither apologised nor explained. 

The chiefs also remembered vividly the June embiuras.sment. At a 
special pre.sentation made to familiarise the United Front with defence 
matters soon after the new government took over, H.D. Deve Gowda 
kept his eyes shut during a large part of the briefing. He could have been 
thinking. But it looked remarkably as if he were asleep. 

However, his conduet on 3 November was impeccable. He arrived on 
time. He looked around the hall with steely eyes. Then he glanced at the 
prepared speech. He flung it aside and said it didn’t reflect in adequate 
measure, his commitment to the Indian defence services. 

He then spoke extempore about the challenges to India’s security and 
how they should be met. Thumping the lectern and the table several 
times he thundered; "Where the country’s defence is concerned, 
resources can never be a consideration." 

Awestruck officers clapped enthusiastically. So gratified was the 
army chief by the Prime Minister’s generosity that he thanked Deve 
Gowda for his "sympathy and support". Witnes.ses from the bureaucracy 
commented cynically: "He did drama and played tahla." 

^ But the army chief could not have anticipated 

■ ^ events. A few days after the conference, Deve Gowda 

^ ^ announced from Bangalore that a new regiment would 
1^^ be added to the army — the Karnataka regiment. 

Army officers were shocked. When this suggestion had come from 
Deve Gowda earlier, they had told the ministry of defence that such a 
regiment was just not in the national interest. 

Officers were asked to cut short their leave and return to give shape to 
the executive order from the PM to the RM (Raksha Mantri). Not only 
had the army got no inkling that such an announcement 
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was coming, but also it was clear that its 
opinion counted for nothing. It was the 
classic off-the-cuff announccmeiU, etch¬ 
ed into eternity because the fViinc Mini¬ 
ster had made it. 

The army cannot afford a new regi¬ 
ment— there is a Iree/e on its strength. 
The economy can’t aflord it. Worried 
officers in the ministry of defence ask 
how the Government of India will meet 
demands from sa>, West Bengal or Guja¬ 
rat, for new regiments. 

But all that doesn’t seem to bother the 
government. It seems to live on ad hoc 
decisions. And certainly, finances are 
not Its primary consideration. 

Take the issue of paying bonus to 
government employees 

BEE IN THE BONUS 

Every government makes a first mista¬ 
ke. The charitable say the payment of 
bonus to some government employees 
which led to a strike of telecom workers 
demanding the same rates of bonus was 
a mistake. Those not so well dispo.sed 
towards the government say it was a 
sign of incompetence and weakness. 

The drama lasted over a week. At the 


end of the week, the Prime Minister 
admitted before the Cabinet that he’d 
made a mistake: that he should have liste¬ 
ned to his finance minister, rather than to 
the rest of the government. 

By then it was too late. The govern¬ 
ment had committed itself to paying a 
bonus which it really can’t afford. The 
inside story of how the decision to pay 
bonus was taken illustrates the funda¬ 
mental problem with the government: 
how can a council of ministers work col¬ 
lectively when all its members are busy 
building their own constituencies ? 

When surtace transport minister T.G. 
Venkataraman brought his transport 
secretary S. Sunder along with him to a 
Cabinet meeting in September, everyo¬ 
ne knew they were in for a prolonged ses¬ 
sion. The Port Trust had reached an 
agreement with workers promising 
them productivity-linked bonus: and 
every employee, including the Port 
Trust chairman, was to be paid. What 
Venkataraman sought was a Cabinet 
endorsement of the decision. 

Finance minister P. Chidambaram 
was the first to object. How could the 
govemijiei.t first do a deal and then look 
for ways of paying for it? The transport 



ALL THE PM’S MEN ■ W ho's L rcuiin*> trouble and w ho's resolving problems 


BLE-SHOOTERS 

MuUsterofb^ornuotonand 
\y1ft>oadcastmg and civU aviation 

‘•'y .Often seen sleeping next to the 
Mine Minister et various functions, 
is consideied to be the 
A; doitest to Gowda. Not only is he 
j: . .Gowda's adviser on all political 
' matteTS, but he is also his chief 
'.lll^otiator. It was Ibrahim who dealt 
.^^idth Mahendra Singh Tikait, the ^ 
leader and got him to rope in 

g Singh into the UF. 

was again Ibrahim who did the 
pditicking which led to the 
f ofRtunakrishna Hegde and 
dten he has continued this role 
AePM’s Man Friday. The UP 
.strategy was also planned by 


bet^se of stiff of^ition from 
Mulayam Singh Yadav. 

SRUCANTJENA 

Minister for parliamentary affairs 

One of the most succes.sful 
ministers, the credit for the last 
session of Pwliament (which went off 
peacefully) goes to him. Jena’s floor 



todf the rallies in the state, 
t; it was once again Ibrahim 
seat to negotiate with the 




witftMitjniwati andCafailed 


cootdinaticHi worked not just 
because of his equation with the 
kattersof the Uni^ Fnmt. but more 
in^iortantly. due to bis personal 


; rapport with the Of^sition. 

However, his talents will be put to 
test in this session when Governor's 
Rule in Uttar Pradesh will have to be 
ratifled by Parliament. 

RAMVILASPASWAII 

Railway ministifr 

Pafiwan has almost been 
indispen.<idble when it comes to 
breaking the language barrier. It is 
for his invaluable services as an 
interpreter that the DaJit leader gets 
to accompany the PM in his public 
meetings and rallies. 

At the same lime, Paswan is a 
good foil to Laloo Yadav in 
state-level politics, which is another 
reason why Gowda tolerates 
Paswan’s unabashed wooing of the 
local vote-bank by laying railway 
lines in Bihar. 

The railway minii?lcr has also 
^ted as a bridge between the PM and 
the Left parties. Which is another 
reason \^y Paswan did not mind 
giving in to the demand for a bonu.s. 
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Chidambaram had 
warned that 
paying everyone 
productivity-iinked 
bonus wouid set 
a dangerous 
precedent But he 
wasovemiiedby 
the PM. Of course, 
Deve Gowda iater 
admitted that he 
shouid have 
iistenedtohis 
finance minister 


secretary piped up. The payment of 
bonus was outside the budget. 
Moreover, it was linked to productivity. 

This itself was contestable. The Port 
Trust has an insulled capacity of 170 
million tonnes—last year it cleared 220 
million tonnes. So while it was true that 
it had improved its performance, the for¬ 
mula governing productivity is not a 
standard one. The finance minister’s 
argument was that a marginal increase 
in output should not be counted as an 
increase in productivity. 

And then there was the question of 
who should be paid bonus. He w^ed 
that paying everyone a productivity- 
linked bonus, chairman downwards, 
would be a dangerous precedent. 

However, he was overruled. Home 
minister Indrajit Gupta, who was the pre¬ 
sident of the Calcutta Port Workers’ 
Union many years ago and continues to 
be an honorary office-bearer, argued for 
the bonus. Industries minister Murasoli 
Maran felt obliged to support his DMK 
colleague. Venkataraman. The Cabinet 
meeting in Parliament that day broke up 
with a complacent surface tr^sport 
minister and a worried finance minister. 


trouble-makers 

MUUrMISHIBHYMMy 

Defence minister 

Since he acts more as a would-be 
chief minister rather than the defence 
minister. Mulayam has not been 
much of a credit to dte Gowda 
government. The Yadav leader s 
strained relations with Mayawati led 
to the mess in Uttar Pradesh. This 
was also the main reason why 
Ibrahim’s efforts to rope in the BSP 
niel with such dismal failure. 

What has not helped matters is the 
tussle for Muslim votes between 
MulBy&un and rbrahim, who 
another aspirant for the role of a 
Muslim leader. 

ft.LJALAPPA 

Minister of textUe 

Aw)dfer one who has j^reen 
help. On die contf8ty,tt«t»itt»l« 

tiutdster’s backward to 

only ted to a opafliot of tosfeto 


state-level politics for DeveCowda 
—and we all know how Gowda is de 
facto chief minister of Karnataka 
first and Prime Minister second— 
who also likes to project himself as a 
leader of the backwards. 

The trouble started right from day 
one. Jaltqipa made his displeasure 
obvious for being sworn in as a state 
minister, so much so that Gowda had 



to finadly elevate him to Cabinet : ’ 
rank. Since then he has done no wore 
to repay the PM for this favour. P^^ ■ 
instmee, he made no attempt to tor > 

the state or canvass for the party m , /. 

the recent by-elections in Kamalldta. 's’; 

miHUUITfiUPTA 

Home minister '.j 

The CPI leader sdll believes he is ,, 
sitting in the Opposititm, and AS ‘ . 
result his statements have more pftpft { 
than nm ended up embtwaissinf dte 
government. His stotetneM cm dm 
floor of the House, whcrf hcdeelawd . 

Kashmir as ‘unsafe’ was toexaedy 
in the best interest of dm goveinmto. 

For his part,G«^ feels that he is 
not briefed by the government such 
as m die ea^ of objecting to 
NarasimhaRao’s presence in court , 
without adequate security cover. 
Andsaidsoiasomanywo«ls,niM«!h " 

■ to Owda’s dismay. Also, wqEW te; 
none too happy with to way Wji;: 
home secretaiy was given im-,. 
extension, a 
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In the a ir and o n the ground 

Travelling with the Prime Minister to Harare 


M ucchtyalli mem hidiyuvudu. In 
space of blinking an eyelid. 
Ptime Minister H.D. Deve Gowda 
has transformed himself into the 
Pirst Son of Karnataka. Replying to a 
journalist on board Air India One 
while returning from the G-1S 
Summit in Harare, Zimbabwe, he 
waxes eloquent on why he had 
authorised the formation 
of a Karnataka regiment 
in the army, sanctioned a 
Karnataka railway zone ^ 

and approved sundry 
other Kamataka'centric 
projects over other B 

national ones. f 

The Prime Minister, 
however, denies charges 
of parochialism, points 
out that he spent six days 
in north-eastern India, 
then reverts to the topic at 
hand; the railway zone. 

The project, he explains, 
was sanctioned much ; 

earlier by former Union L_ 

railway ministerC.K. Oevf 

JafferShariefand 

approved by none other - 

than the former Prime Minister, 
Narasimha Rao, himself. He also 
says how a forum in Karnataka 
called VediJbr comprising writers, 
judges, artists, etc., had spoken of the 
injustice done to the people of 
Karnataka all these years by being 
ignored by the Centre. "These are 
demands made by the people of 
Karnataka," Gowda says. And then 
after a short silence he goes on to add 
in what is at best an attempt at 
translating a Kannada proverb. "I 
rion't Imow how to say this...fishing, 
^ing...urine." Gowda’s candour 
notwithstanding, embarratuied 
joumidistaquickiy change the 
su^jeqtt ; 

A.Kimnada journalist later helps 
fill |n the grits. The Prime Minister, 
he explains; was St^g that trying to 
j$ilti>»a/wrr^tirinesp(dlsitall— 
especially die mdod of the angler 


who knows even before he takes out 
his rod that there cannot be any fish 
in a urine-pot. 

The moral of the story; don’t look 
for a non-existent cat in a dark room. 
Or, don't slam me with abuses that in 
the furst place cannot stick. 

But in spite of his embarrassing 
frankness, India’s 12ih Prime 



Oevo Gowda with other loaders at the G-IS Guimnit: 
making 00 baiirossloa 

Minister is a refreshing change for the 
journalists used to spinning stories and 
out of foreign-policy nuances. Deve Sou 

Gowda is forthright and affable, the C 

ihe type who loves kissing and cuddling mal 
babies. Moreover he makes sum 

journalists, especially male on t 

journalists, feel special: slinging an fortJ 

intimate arm around their shi^lders (inJ 

I as he converses about raggimudde com 

dd and Sitaram Kesri, often resting both and 

arms on both shoulders so that the Indi 
'victim*, who now cannot escape eye cauj 
g. contact, be^ns to hope that he might grar 

ur yet become information adviser to Airi 

the highest office in the country. wati 

"I think it is a waste of money fm lnd( 

the Prime Minister to an Air Ahi 
India aircraft ev(»y time he travels,* Ir 

, says Gowda humbly. Tt is not worth H.K 

to it, it causes a lot of inconvenience to thel 

Air India and its srdtedule gets that 

completely disrapted. We should mid 


have a sn\cdler |dane that Is used by 
the President, PrimeMinister and 
vice-president whenever they need 
it," he adds. The joum&Tists, all of 
whom are flying courtesy the 
exchequer, shake their heads in 
wonder. 

Once the jourmdists manage to 
shake off that heady feeling, they 
notice a litter of children 
that have taken ovet dw 
First Qass section of the 
Air India jumbo. 

The nine turn out to be 
the children of the 
following Gowdas: son 
H.D. Balakrishne Gowda 
(a civil servant indie 
revenue department in 
Karnataka) and his wife 
Kavitha, daughter 
Shylaja Chandra 
Shekhar, 
daughter-in-law 
Revanna (husband of 
Revanna is the minister 
mit; for housing in the 

Karnataka government 

-— and the man in charge of 

the PM's constituency of Hassan) 
and youngest daUghter-in-law' 
Soumya Ramesh. 

Over the next three days as the PM 
makes telling contributions to the 
summit’s grand intention of taking 
on the developed world at the 
forthcoming ’WQ ministerial meet 
(in Singapore next month), a 
controversy over the abuse of pelf 
and privilege refuses to die away: an 
Indian Express photogra|iher h^ 
caught the nine Gowda 
grar^hUdreri climtnng aboard the 
Air India jmnbo, cmnplete with 
water-bottles around tlieir shoulders. 
Indeed, they look prepared for their 
Aftican safari. 

In an effort to end the controversy, 
H.K. Dua, the infdhnation adviser to 
the Prime Minister, tells the press 
that he’s ’’spoken to the PM who has 
said thu apM fiom himself ami h^ 
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wifet the family will pay for 
evnythHigelse." 

In Harare, ifae IPrimeMbiister and 
his c^ficial «vtd uQOffidtd coaliitgeDt 
Stays at dlK Sheraton-mimaged Ifote]; 
tbereis wild speculation that host 
gov^fflcQt Zintbabwa taaaoIfNW:! 
hospitality to dte Friihe Nfiiiister* s 
family. 

Ilie Indian Prime Minister arrives 
for the inaugural sesrion c^the sixth 
G>15 Summit on dte mcmiihgof 3 
November in a crumpled hum. Host 
Robmt Gabriel Mugabe makes a 
welcome speedi. followed by 
Malaysia’s Mahathir bin M^med, 
Egypt’s Hosni Mubarak and 
Argentina's Carlos Ruckauf. At the 
closed plenary session that follows 
immediately after, Gowda 
announces a permanent revolving 
fund amounting to $30 million for 
Africa. He alsoc^ls iheG*lSto 
"stoutly resist...ehron;s to impose 
multilateral regimes in some tueas 
like investments...We cherish our 
sovereignty imd would not 
countenance efforts by some to 
unilaterally impose regimes which 
have extra-territorial implications." 

That phrase becomes the key to a 
joint, final communique that follows 
two days lat^. Gowda and Mahathir 
are said to play ‘active roles’ in 
bringing the other developing 
nations, especially some from Latin 
America, around to the view foat 
having established a free trading 
organisation called the WTO, the 
developed world is now seeking 
ccHicessions outside it. 

Gowda, the astute politician that 
he is, has caught on to the idea that 
the enveloping world is being 
unfairly eUscriminated against once 
again, and over the next few days he 
spins it out with determined 
intensity. 

The retreat attended by six beads 
of state and government (Jamaica, 
Senegal, Algeria. Zimbabwe, India 
and l^aysia) is said tobectucial in 
finalising tbe agenda for the summit. 
At the banqi^ on the Itrst day cf the 
summit, during a speech tm 4te trials 
and tribulaticms of the IMrd World 
given by Mugabe, Gowda is said tp 
have enfoaitmingly folkst asleep. 

At Victoria, however, the leadm 
ndiKit UMMberwtiiie the 


*,. Meaiawlilte; Obwdt*i»li^ ' 

hour>and>^i^fiftigiku> < 
Jolniinesimig; and another ctmple of 
: hours by road from there), and letum' 
just in h'ine for Ae Mote Minister’s 
aircraft to take off footn Harare back 
to Delhi. The air is already diick with 
rumours that Gowda’s fanuly, after 
their visit to Sun City spent a night at 
a gmne reserve where the tab was 
pickt^ up by an Indian industrialist. 

Back on board Airlndia One, 
Gowda is asked whether the story is 
true. Reedy with an answer, foe 
Prime Minister forusts out a handful 


A nd sure enough', railway workers 
began demanding that they be paid 
bonus as well. The finance minister once 
again protested angrily. He argued that 
first, if chairmen and managing direc¬ 
tors of companies were being paid 
bonus, there was no reason why IAS and 
IPS officers should also not be paid. 

Moreover, it wasn’t possible to pay 
India’s entire workforce bonus because 
it made dubious claims of increasing pro¬ 
ductivity. It was then decided that about 
90,000 workers who have crossed the 
interim DA limit should be paid. 

But what was the rationale for paying 
all 90,000? Chidambaram suggested 
that instead of a productivity-linked 
bonus, workers be paid a safety-linked 



Indrajit Gupta’s 
statements have 
often 

embarrassed the 
government. For 
instance, the 
home minister is 
on record saying 
that the amiy 
voted in Kashmir 


of bills and vouchers for journalists 
to see and says, "Every paisa has 
been borne by my family,..air ticket, 
boarding, lodging.-.! have got the 
bills irom the high commission (in 
Zimbabwe), not ^ industrialist." 

He adds, "I don’t want to get into 
any dirty politic^ I know how 
politics is in this country." He says 
that even the per diem ($300) 
allowances tot wife Channomma has 
been returned and diet the 
govertiineht wU] only pay for his 
expet^ a$ Priibe Minister. 

And tim brought the 

chlldreo to Sjx the animals," he 
explains* "tfiey wanted to see 
animals in a national park, not these 
taU buildings/ • 


bonus — that is, those drivers who had 
an exemplary safely record be rewarded. 
This would ensure the bonus was a one- 
time payment; and it was for services 
actually rendered. 

Even as Chidambaram was speaking, 
pnneipa) secretary to the Prime Mini¬ 
ster. T.R. Sathishchandran, made a sug¬ 
gestion: why not allow an ad hoc bonus 
just for this year? 

By now it was 3.00 pm. ministers 
were anxious to leave and Chidamba¬ 
ram had already held the floor for 30 
minutes. The decision was that ‘C’ and, 
‘D’ group workers alone be paid bonus. 

The finance minister shrugged. He 
.said the Pay Commission would take 
care of all these problems — it would 
come down on all these bonus payments 
with such a heavy hand that nobody 
would ask for anything. 
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So when telecom employees went on 
strike to get their pound of flesh, the 
Cabinet assembled once again in a gloo¬ 
my silence. 

The strike went on for ten days, inter¬ 
rupted by the Prime Minister’s visit to 
the north-cast. The finance ministry pre¬ 
pared an elaborate note to give to the 
Prime Minister to read during his trip, 
explaining the financial implications of 
bonus. At the Cabinet meeting which 
was held after his return, it seemed that 
there was to be no end to paying bonus. 
Postal workers began their strike. 

M inisters who didn’t have problems 
of bonus payments — Jalappa 
and Srikant Jena — spoke up in favour 
of the finance minister. However, when 
port workers’ demands were discussed, 
the telecom minister stayed quiet, 
because he knew his ministry 
would have to concede a 
similar demand; when 
the problem of paying 
railway workers arose 
then Indrajit Gupta sat 
quiet; and Ram Vilas 
Paswan sat quiet as a 
mouse throughout, 
because it was the rail¬ 
way workers whose 
demand for bonus creat¬ 
ed the maximum financi¬ 
al problems for the 
government. 

On the day the strike 
broke, there was a whole 
lot of people ready to take 
credit. Sitaram Kesri 
rang up the Prime Mini¬ 
ster and told him the 
bonus issue would be 
reviewed; and Srikant 
Jena brought Sitaram 
Yechury of the CPI(M) to 
petition the Prime Mini¬ 
ster to pay bonus. 

TTie demands of telecom workers 
were outrageous: not only did they want 
64 days’ bonus as against 52 days given 
to them last year, they also claimed that 
they had increased productivity. The 
telecom minister, Beni Prasad Verma, 
produced the figures: telephone depart¬ 
ment workers said out of 2,42,000 com¬ 
plaints, 1,89,000 had been cleared in 24 
hours. 

This was highly suspect and was ques¬ 
tioned. How was this data arrived at? 
Chidambaram asked if there was even 
one member who could put his hand on 
his heart and say that he had dialled 197 


I and got the operator straightaway; and 
I that if he hadn’t had to listen to music, he 
would pay the bonus immediately. 

He cited a hundred other consumer 
complaints which made nonsense of the 
claim that telecom employees had actual¬ 
ly worked so hard that they deserved 
more bonus than they got last year. 
However, get their bonus they did. 

H.D. Devc Gowda intervened. 
"Twice the finance minister cautioned 
us and twice 1 ignored him. I should 
have listened to him," he said. IIc descri¬ 
bed how he had dealt with public sector 
strikers in Karnataka — in that state, no 
government employee gets bonus. 

The bonus matter was never resolved. 
But it exposed the government’s self- 
indulgence and lack of planning. The 
.same thing happened in the issue of Indi¬ 
a’s defeat in the UN Security Council. | 


INSECURE AND OUT OF 
THE PICTURE 

The P.V. Narasimha Rao government 
was lambasted by the CPI(M) for giving 
in on the issue of membership of the 
World Trade Organisation (WTO). 

But it is unable to defend a govern¬ 
ment it supports on the reverses in the 
UN Security Council. 

Foreign minister I.K. Gujral says he 
never promised anyone that India would 
win. But the question everyone is asking 
is: how did India lose so badly? Didn't 


the ministry of external affairs (MEA) 
anticipate this? 

Jagannalh Mishra, the master-fighter 
of elections, says:"/« any election, hurni- 
Hating defeat to nahin invite kama cha- 
hiye. Itna wrong assessment kaise ho 
gayaT 

Things are not so good in the ministry 
of external affairs. The Security Council 
defeat was bad enough. But the attack on 
an Indian diplomat and his wife in Paki¬ 
stan went almost unconimented by the 
MEA. Officers are unhappy that insults 
and abuse of a colleague w-as excused 
because of a minister’s personal agenda. 

There is no doubt that the tone of dialo¬ 
gue between India and Pakistan has 
changed after the United Front govern¬ 
ment took over. But surely some things 
are sacrosanct? 

A senior official of the foreign minis¬ 
try pointed this out to Sunday. When 





Ashok and Renu Wahi, the assaulted 
official and his wife, reached Delhi they 
got sympathy but not much more. The 
ministry of external affairs put out a 
mealy-mouthed protest. The Pakistan 
high commissioner, Riaz Khokhar, was 
summoned to South Block for a repri¬ 
mand. The reprimand was couched in 
traditional terms. 

But the incident was far more serious. 
While Indian officers who arc suspect in 
Pakistani eyes have been pulled up in the 
past, this is the first time the wife of an 
officer has been assaulted and stabbed. 
The reprimand to Khokhar was sharpen- 
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ed by the bureaucracy and the point 
emphasised that Mri Wahi was assault¬ 
ed and stabbed only because she happen¬ 
ed to be the wife of an Indian officer. 
MEA officers say that though Khokhar 
could talk back on all the charges India 
laid at Pakistan’s door, the allegation of 
being unchivalrous and ungcnllemanly 
was something he could not refute. 

But those who were responsible for 
pulling him up say that this was beyond 
their brief— they were asked merely to 
scare him, not actually pull him up. 

The external affairs minister is unhap¬ 
py at all this. He sees no reason to apolo¬ 
gise for his efforts to reduce tensions bet¬ 
ween India and Pakistan. But he has also 
told reporters that if the Security Coun¬ 
cil matter is raised in Parliament and his 
government docs not stand up for him, 
he will quit. "What did they expect me to 


do? Go after all the countries in the 
world with a slick and make them vote 
for us?" he told a friend recently. 

THE GREAT HELMSMAN 

The problem is that that’s what is mis¬ 
sing — a Great Helmsman. 

H.D. Deve Gowda has many quali¬ 
ties. But vision is not one of them. His 
relations with one of his closest friends, 
Chandrababu Naidu, are at their lowest 
ebb. It is not just Cauvery or floods; 
Naidu feels he put Gowda in place, and 
Gowda is not properly grateful for this. 


Tensions between Laloo Yadav and 
H.D. Deve Gowda arc growing. It is 
only a matter of time before Laloo is 
deposed from the presidentship of the 
Janata Dal. Laloo’s people say that 
Gowda toured UP 14 times and the 
United Front still couldn’t form a 
government there. What does this say 
about Gowda’s crowd-pulling capacity? 

The government has no presence 
among the people. Ministers are known 
only in their own constituencies, their 
perfonnance in Parliament is lacklustre 
And Deve Gowda is only a nominal 
head of the government. Even the CBI, 
which reports to him, is now a plaything 
of the courts. Every new crisis the 
government faces robs it of authority. 

And can you really blame Deve 
Gowda? He has a home minister who 
says publicly that there is nothing new 
about the results in Jammu and Kashmir 


Deve Gowda’s relations 
with one of his closest 
friends, Chandrababu 
Naidu (left), are at their 
lowest ebb. Naidu feels he 
put Gowda in place, but the 
PM is not properly grateful 
for this 


because elections there are rigged routi¬ 
nely. Indrajit Gupta is also on record say¬ 
ing that the army voted in Kashmir. 

He has a defence minister who’d 
rather be chief minister of UP. Deve 
Gowda ignores the CPI(M)’s whinging. 
But there will come a point when he 
won’t be able to bear it any more. A mini¬ 
ster who sits in Lucknow nearly 25 days 
in a month, cannot do justice to a minis¬ 
try as important as the ministry of 
defence. 

And because he is such a creature of 
pressures and pulls Deve Gowda is 
beginning to react to prods and nudges, 
rather than to a thought-through policy. 
The United Front exposed itself in Guja¬ 
rat and UP. "Suresh Mehta was ciying 
hoarse that he wanted to prove his majo¬ 
rity on the floor of the House. Instead, 
you have a parade in Raj Bhavan and let 
the Governor decide who has majority. 

And these were the part¬ 
ies shouting from the 
rooftops about the mur¬ 
der of democracy when 
Ram Lai did exactly the 
same thing with 
Nadendla Bhaskara Rao 
in Andhra Pradesh," said 
Jagannath Mishra. 

Mishra says everyone 
can’t become partisan. "I 
am opposed to the BJP. 
Bui does that mean I 
should murder 

democracy to keep the 
BJP out?" he says. The 
UF leaders have many 
times in the past raised 
voices against the misuse 
of Article 356. However, 
despite their vocal stand 
on the issue within four 
months time, they misus¬ 
ed the same Article twice 
during the crises in UP 
and Gujarat. 

Besides, in UP, adds Mishra, the 
United Front’s manoeuvres to keep the 
BJP out shows that Deve Gowda has no 
mind of his own — that all the moves he 
makes are under pressure: either from 
the Congress(I) or the CPI(M). 

Even if this is not true, and Deve 
Gowda does have an agenda for the 
United Front government, it is so secret 
that it is known only to him. As far as 
India is concerned, the trial period of the 
flvc-month-old United Front govern¬ 
ment is over. It may be charged and con¬ 
victed in this session of Parliament. • 
AOHIPhadnlB/NmwtMM 
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Thakur power 

Amar Singh ’5 new avatar 


V isitors to Delhi’s exclusive India Internation¬ 
al Centre (HO last month were intrigued to 
see a prcKCssion of tough-looking individuals 
in kurta-pyjamas making their way to one of 
the Centre’s dining rooms. 

Few of these men were at all familiar to IIC members so 
there were audible sighs of relief when a recognisable face 
finally appeared; Mulayam Singh Yadav accompanied by 
his Sten gun-wielding Black Cats. 

And along with Mulayam was another man — whose 
picture seems suddenly to turn up in every newspaper — 
an IIC member (since 1991), and the host for the evening. 

Though the guests were strangers to the IIC and their 
names (Sharadvir Singh» Munna Singh Chauhiui, Ram 

During the UP 
Assembly 
elections, Amar 
Singh sold 
Mulayam Singh 
Yadav on the 
idea of forging a 
Thakur-Backward coaiition 
pointing out that with 
Chandra Shekhar away and 
the Congress eciipsed, the 
Thakurs had nowhere to go 


Pyare Singh. Sudhakar Singh, etc.) continue to mean noth¬ 
ing to the bulk of the lIC’s normally well-infonned mem¬ 
bership, the Centre was about to witness an interesting 
politico-social phenomenon. 

In the privacy of the dining room, the host whipped out a 
sword and a safa and ceremonially presented them to 
Mulayam Singh Yadav. 

The Samajwadi Party leader — and present defence 
minister—looked suitably honoured. It was a great privile¬ 
ge for him, he said, to be present at a party in honour of the 
Samajwadi Party’s Thakur MLAs. 

People always said that Thakurs and Backwards were 
enemies of each other but now the Samajwadi Party was 
going to prove them wrong. And this was all done to the 
efforts of the party’s energetic general secretary, Thakur 
Amar Singh. 


AMAR SINGH? Yes, him again. Over the last five years, 
the businessman-politician from UP (via Calcutta) has 
kept turning up in a variety of roles: Amitabh fiachchan’s 
best friend, H.D. Deve Gowda’s adviser, Madhavrao Scin- 
dia’s trusted buddy. State Bank director, Samajwadi Party 
general secretary and prospective Rajya Sabha MP from 
Uttar Pradesh. 

But now, Singh has a solid political achievement under 
his belt. 

During the elections to the UP Assembly, he sold 
Mulayam Singh Yadav on the idea of forging a Thakur- 
Backward coalition He pointed out that with the eclipse of 
tlie Congress and absence of Chandra Shekhar from stale 
[politics, the Thakurs had nowhere to go. They hated Kan- 
shi Ram and the BSP and saw the BJP as a Bania-Brahmin 
party. 

If Mulayam gave him the go-ahead, then he could try 
and w in over the Thakur vote-bank for the Samajwadi Par¬ 
ty. However, he warned, it would not be enough to merely 
assure Thakurs that the SP was on their side. Mulayam had 
to be ready to field Thakur candidates. 

Over the objections of many of his Yadav advisers, 
Mulayam listened to Singh. He denied several Yadav and 
backward sitting MLAs tickets and handed over 25 consti¬ 
tuencies to Amar Singh. 

It was up to him, he said, to prove that this adventure in 
soc’ial engineering could work. 

THE RESULTS have vindicated Singh’s hypothesis. Of 
his 25 Thakur candidates, 17 won their elections, a success 
rate of just under 70 per cent. And the other seven lost by 
very nanow margins of around 2,(X)0 votes. Rarely did any¬ 
one lose by more than 5,000 votes. 

Moreover, Singh’s men notched up some key victories. 
In Sareni, a segment of the Rae Bareli parliamentary consti¬ 
tuency, virtually the entire BJP left and joined the Samaj¬ 
wadi Party. In Nalhupur, political debutant Sudhakar 
Singh defeated Sudha Rai (wife of Kalpnath) by 15,0(X) 
votes. In Sagdi, Ram Pyare Singh beat the Speziker of the 
UP Assembly by a margin of 20,000. And Munna Singh 
Chauhan even won from a constituency (Chakrata) in Utta¬ 
rakhand, where the Samajwadi Party is thought to have no 
following. 

These victories have a special significance in the con¬ 
text of UP politics. The last two elections have demonstrat¬ 
ed that voters are unimpressed by ideological appeals. 
They vote simply on the basis of caste. 

The only way ahead for any party therefore is to win 
over another caste. 

If this trend continues and the SP gathers more Thakur 
votes, then it could significantly alter voting patterns in 
Uttar Pradesh and bring Mulayam closer to power. 

And the credit will go to Amar Singh. • 
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SUN, SEA AND SEX 


S itting amidst her colourful 
wares, Sunita talks about 
the past ten years of her 
15-year-old life. The sea is 
maUng calm, contented 
noises in the background and as the sand 
and the wind billow into her rainbow- 
streaked silk scarves Sunita begins her 
talc. 

"We moved to Goa after my father 
died. I was five. We couldn't make both 
ends meet in Hubli. We knew of others 
who had made the move and were earn¬ 
ing a living on Goa’s beaches. For a long 
time, I begged at Mapusa market. It was 
horrible. Then gradually, I managed to 
move to the beach." 

The story is common enough, no mat¬ 
ter whether the person hails from neigh¬ 
bouring Karnataka or from faraway 
Rajasthan. The number of people who 
have migrated to Goa to try and bite into 
the tourism pie probably runs into many 
thousands. But the social welfare depart¬ 
ment and the chief minister’s office have 
little idea about how many migrants live 
all over Goa, leave alone about how 
many children work on its beaches. 


Child abuse in Goa is 
on the rise but the 
government seems 
least bothered 


"What! You saw migrant children on 
the beaches? How is that possible? I 
have sent them packing last year. We 
took away their things and told them that 
we will return them only if they left 
Goa," recounts deputy chief minister Dr 
Wilfred D’Souza. 

The children have not left Goa. And 
while they work on its beaches they find 
themselves in the peculiar position of 
being vulnerable to sex tourism. 

T he problem of child abuse in Goa 
burst into general consciousness 
when Freddy Peats, a German settled in 
Goa, was arrested in April 1990 follow¬ 
ing a complaint by a parent accusing 
Peats of sexually abusing his ten- 


year-old son. Subsequent raids by the 
Goa police at Peats’ ‘orphanage’ in Mar- 
gao revealed evidence of horrifying 
sexual crimes against several children. 

Photographs seized from Peats* 
‘orphanage’ showed a two-year-old 
baby girl being raped; boys lying on a 
bed in a stupor, their genitals being injec¬ 
ted with drugs; little boys coerced into 
taking erotic positions with each other. 
There were 2,305 photographs, 153 
strips of negatives, two cameras, narco¬ 
tics, syringes and injections. 

In March this year. Peats was convict¬ 
ed and sentenced to life imprisonment. 
But three of his foreign accomplices 
named in the charge-sheet have not been 
arrested so far. The Central Bureau of 
Investigation (CBI) is still investigating 
the foreign links in the case. 

But far more disturbing than the fore¬ 
ign element is the local support that 
Peats commanded. There is the photo¬ 
studio in Margao which processed 
Peats’ photographs, the land-lady who 
rented out her premises to Peats and the 
hotels where his accomplices abused the 
children. 
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In spile of this network, which clearly 
supported child abuse as well as Peats, 
the government has persisted in looking 
at the Peats case as an isolated instance 
of child abuse. 

"What sex tourism? asks chief mini¬ 
ster Pratapsinh Rane, ”Goa has lakhs of 
tourists. There was one Freddy Peats. 
That does not mean every tourist is bad,” 
he says. 

"Tourism being the kind of sensitive 
trade it is in Goa, which brings in so 
much foreign exchange, the government 
has not taken a bold stand," says activist 
Holand Martins. "They 
prefer to assume that 
child abuse is not functio¬ 
ning as a network and is 
not related to tourism. 

They would like the 
world and Goa to believe 
that Freddy Peats is a nut 
of a case," he adds. 

C hildren don’t easily 
admit that abuse 
exists but their vulnerabi¬ 
lity is evident even dur¬ 
ing a casual walk down 
the beach. For instance, 
while 12-year-old Lax- 
man displays his wares, 
four young domestic 
male tourists are standing 
around, laughing, trying 
to hassle him. 

One of them points to a 
pair of trousers and says, 

"Woh kya hai, chaddi 
hain?" I.axman replies, 

"Nahin yeh pant hain ." 

"Chaddi nahin hain 
kya?" they ask, laughing 
raucously. Later Laxman says, 

"People trouble us sometimes, they even 
hit us. But we have to carry on working." 

Internationalising the abuse and gett¬ 
ing on with life is unfortunately the only 
option available to victims in Goa right 
now. Most of Peats’ victims have grown 
up by now, forgotten by the government 
and the non-governmental organisa¬ 
tions. Even those whom the police were 
in touch with during the course of the 
trial were never given rehabilitative help. 

Today’s victims will probably also 
grow up before the adults in Goa get 
their act together. "What’s the point of 
going out and identifying victims when 
you have no option for a better life to 
give them?" says Fiona Saxena of 
Umed, a children’s rights organisation. 
Chief minister Rane says, "There is no 


use in saying there is so much child 
abuse. If there is then why don’t they 
report it?" 

"If they are going to wait for a call and 
then put on their lights and sirens and go 
there, obviously the men get away. That 
is what happened when we have report¬ 
ed it in the past," says Fiona. When Rane 
is asked why the approach can’t be more 
proactive, he replies, "The police can’t 
be expected to go up to each and every 
tourist and check." 

In 1990, committees on child prostitu¬ 
tion were established all over India fol¬ 


lowing a Supreme Court order to explo¬ 
re the issue. Although Freddy Peats had 
already been arrested that year in Goa, 
the committee did not meet for six years. 

"The police used to tell us there’s no 
child abuse, .so the committee never met 
Now after Peats’ conviction, the commit¬ 
tee has finally met. We talked about how 
this is spreading and we plan to tackle it 
in a coordinated effort along with 
NGOs," says Premila Fernandes, the 
chief probation officer at the social wel¬ 
fare department. 

P lans discussed over one meeting 
won’t go far until there is a definite 




and conceited effort. Meanwhile, there 
are several indicators which signal that 
this effort had better be made quickly. 
"We had six-month-old baby suffering 
from a venereal disease brought in for 
treatment. On examination, it was clear 
that she had been raped," says Dr Oscar 
Rebello, who practices at die Govern¬ 
ment Medical College. 

"Even the incidence of HIV amongst 
children is rising. Most cases are report¬ 
ed from the coastal belt. "We have lots 
of child patients who arc victims of 
physical and sexual abuse," Dr Rebello 
infonns. 

Martins says that until 
the government is willing 
to allow the economic 
problems of the poor to 
get addressed, child 
abuse will continue. "For 
a massage a child could 
get up to Rs 100. For sex, 
it’s Rs 5(X). It makes plain 
economic sense," he says. 

Inez Soares (not his 
real name), ajiotel-owncr 
at Baga tries to keep a 
vigil along with a small 
group of other hoteliers. 
They chiim to have given 
ultimatums to many a pae¬ 
dophile to leave Goa. 
"Now after .so long, I can 
smell out a person like 
that. I warn them immedi¬ 
ately," he says. After a 
^ pause he adds, "Toursim 
I has been good for us but 
E with it has come this evil. 

X) 

5 Don’t know where it will 
^ lead us." 


The government seems to have no 
doubts on this score. "The service indus¬ 
try is going to be at the top. Tourism is 
the thing of the future," says Rane. And 
as if to point out that Goa is no less than 
Las Vegas, his government has recently 
enacted a law to permit offshore casinos 
in Goa. 


Dr Wilfred D’Souza talks about how 
busy they have been working out rules 
and regulations to govern the casinos. 
Regulations about timings and the dist¬ 
ance from the shore, and not about how 
to ensure that the casinos don’t fuel an 
exploitative sex business. In spite of 
Fr^dy Peats, Goa after all, i.<n’t Las 
Vegas, so why bother? • 
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High fliers need more than 

just soothing music when they land. 


Ukc all 
international 
jel setters, our 
passengers 
to Mumbai, 
(\\lcutta or 
Madras simply 
stride through 
our exclusive 
aerobridge 
directly into 
our exclusive, 
spacious 
terminal. 
y\fter all, we 
have to ensure 
they arrive at 
their meetings, 
once again 
mady for 
take •’ off! 
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55 Aircraft. 69 Destinations. 210 Flights a day. We don't ju$t connect cities, 







Vie connect India..,. 


Your home in the sky 
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SPOTUGHTI 



Peif onmrs at Clicus Oz: tricks and treats galore 


But 

WHERE 
ARETHE 
ANIMALS? 

HHI To 

IBIBHB audiences 

used to the bravura 
perf'omianccs of the 
Indian circus, Circus Oz, 
with its sly humour and 
sense of satire, came as a 
bit of a novelty. 

The company which 
started in Melbourne in 
1978 wants to revitalise 
the traditional circus and 
create a mtxlern, 
sophisticated and 
accessible art form. In 
Delhi recently as part of 
the ongoing 


Australia-IndiaNew 
Horizons programme (a 
series of events covering 
dance, literature, 
exhibitions, dialogue, 
collaboration and jazz.), 


Circus Oz. perfonned to a 
packed hall at the 
capital’s .Siri Fort 
auditorium. 

And yes, one bit of 
news that is bound to 


make Maneka Gandhi' s 
day: Circus Oz does not i 
use animals but relies 
solely on the physical 
skills of its human 
performers. ‘ 


T 


HE SAX THING 



P«tw W«Hra: hllllitftlM 


If you like 

_jazz and 

missed Peter Wettre at the 
Maurya Sheraton’s Jazz 
Bar, you really missed 
something. 

The Norwegian 
saxophonist held the 
audience spellbound as he 
went through such 
favourites as A-Train and 
It Could Happen To You 
and then moved on to pay 
tribute to jazz guru John 
Coltrane with Alfro Blues 
and Naima. 

The 21-year-old 
Wettre is on a grant from 
the Norwegian 
government to tour the 
world. Asked to pick his 
first destination, Wettre 
chose India. And going by 
the response he’s got, he 
has obviously hit the right 
note. 


Bharat-israel natyam 


After ace 
conductor 
Zubin Mehta waved his 
baton and cast a spell on 
the Israelis, another 
Indian has danced her 
way into their hearts. 


Bharatnatyam 
exponent Padmaja 
Suresh, who was on a tour 
of the country under an 
Israel-India cultural 
association programme 
recently, enthralled the 


PadmiMa Surash: captivating laraall awflancea 
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Compiled by SHAFQUAT ALI 


The 

ALISHA 

vlADOO 

HHIHIIIIII Atadoie 
im^H when 
albums are known to 
go stale no sooner have 
diey popped out of the 
jacket, it says 
something about the 
Alisha J^o that they 
are still grooving to the 
tune of Made in India. 

Made in India is last 
year’s hit—readers 
will remember that 
Alisha Chinai even 
picked up the 1995 
Billboards Viewers’ 

AIMm: flooded wHh 
oflon to poffeim abroad 



Choice Award for this 
album—but its 
popularity has only 
gone up with time. So 
much so that it has 
become a big hit 
overseas and the 
Alisha lass is flooded 
with invitations to 
perfonn abroad. 

She’s just back afto’ 
storming Tokyo and is 
already wcMking out 
her itinerary for 
Dhaka, Jakarta, Sri 
Lanka and Tashkent 

Ifdiat’snotall, 
Alisha is also planning 
a series of concerts in 
the US. And who 
knows, with Madonna 
busy with her baby, 
this Madonna 
wannabe may end up 
making the roost of it? 


audience with her 
perfonnance. Being the 
first Bharatnayam 
exponent to be dancing in 
the country after a gap of 
more than a few decades, 
it was not surprising that 
she drew large crowds. 

But what won the 
audiences over was her 
rendition of Sheelu 
Shallotne, a song of peace 
written by slain Israeli 
Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin, that Padmaja 
incorporated into her 
programme. 

But guess who missed 
this unusual combination 
of classical Bharatnayam 
with a Hebrew song? 
Zubin Mehta. The 
Israel-India cultural 
association president 
viewed Padmaja’s first 
show in which there was 
no Sheelu Shallome. 


A BUREAUCRAT AND A WRITER 


To Delhi s 


cocktail 


circuit, he’s a 
soft-spoken, 

pipe-smoking bureaucrat 
who prefers to stay in the 
background, letting 
others bask in the 

Pavan Vanaa; (lasat) 
eovaraf YudhttMarand 
Dnupadk making nawa 




limelight. But Pavan 
Varma is no wallflower 
and has just launched his 
latest book, Yudhishtar 
and Draupadi. 

Earlier works by this 
foreign service officer 
include a tome on the poet 
Ghalib and a coffee-table 
book on the mansions of 
Old Delhi (along with ace 
photographer Raghu Rai). 

Varma’s late.st book, 
written during his recent 
posting to Moscow, deals 
with the relationship 
between the eldest 
Pandava and Draupadi. 
Those who have managed 
a sneak preview swear 
that it contains some of 
the most erotic passages 
in Indian publishing. 

Ah, the things cold 
nights in Moscow can do! 













By design 

A fashion show held in Bangalore will help open a home for cancer patients 


T hcrc*s a lot of courage in lhat petite 
frame. Even cancer has not been 
able to thwart her will to live; if 
anything, it has served to foster an urge 
to help others in a similar situation. It 
was this urge that led Nalini Pandey, 
un vanquished victim of breast cancer, to 
become a part of the Cancer Patients Aid 
Association (CPAA) — an NGO which 
believes lhat cancer patients need not 
only treatment but continuing care and 
sympathy. 

' Sometimes you want to talk to an out¬ 
sider who has gone through a similar 
situation rather than discuss your pro¬ 
blem with family members, because of 
the emotional trauma involved," says 
Pandey, who acts as a voldntccr for the 
CPAA’s Bangalore chapter— which is 
only a couple of years old. Pandey chose 
to work for the organisation because, 
she says, it is committed to "total mana¬ 
gement of cancer", providing both psy¬ 
chological as well as medical help to can¬ 
cer patients. It is a voluntary organisa¬ 
tion in the .sense that it does not receive 
grants from either government or priva¬ 


te sources. But even without such aid 
coming its way. the CPAA has, till date, 
distributed drugs, blood, food supple¬ 
ments,. travel subsidies and the like 
worth no less than Rs 40 lakh, from its 
centres in Bombay and Delhi. 

Rehabilitation, more than prevention 
and cure, is the CPAA's special con¬ 
cern. As the president of the organi.sa- 
tion Y.K. Sapru says, "Therapy is given 
much more importance in this country 


— almost nothing is done for rehabilita¬ 
tion. In every hundred rupees, almost 98 
per cent is spent on therapy and only 
about two per cent on rehabilitation." 
The CPAA tries to help rectify this 
imbalance in its own way. It already has 


one operational cancer detection and 
rehabilitation centre in Bombay, where 
free cancer detection is provided two 
days a week. A master tailor has been 
employed to teach stitching to families 
of poor victims. The inmates also make 
paper bags, designer stationary, ethnic 
terracotta objects and table linen, 

CPAA Bangalore’s latest effort was 


another step in the same direction. The 
organisation plans to open a new cancer 
rehabilitation centre in the Garden City. 
And to raise funds for this purpose, it 
recently organised a fashion show called 
Shaam-e^Awadh, featuring what the 
organisers called "the 
great Awadhi tradition". 
Billed as "an evening of 
Lucknowi splendour", 
the show presented the 
latest designs from the 
collection of filmmaker 
and designer Muzaffar 
Ali. The musicians, speci¬ 
ally flown in from 
Lucknow, added to the 
Nawabi ambience with 
their rendition of 
qa waits, thumris and 
tappas. Kathak dancers 
with their tinkling 
ghungroos were the other 
attractions. 

The show was sponsor¬ 
ed entirely by different 
corporate groups, with 
the Taj Residency provid¬ 
ing the venue and the din¬ 
ner for the evening. And 
Nayonika Chatterjee, one 
of India’s leading models 
and choreographers, cho¬ 
reographed the show free 
of charge. Most of the 
models waived their fees 
as well. The entire 
amount collected from 
the .sale of tickets — pric¬ 
ed at Rs 1,000 each ~ 
would be channelled 
towards helping cancer 
patients. The success of 
the show will enable the 
CPAA to open the rehabi¬ 
litation centre in Bangalo¬ 
re from 1 December. 

"It is not difficult to get people to help 
you if you can convince them of the sin¬ 
cerity of your efforts. Of course, your 
credibility is what is most important," 
observes Sarla Kohli, director, CPAA, 
Bangalore. Twentysix long years in the 
service of cancer patients have certainly 
earned them that and much more. • 
lopmmHkaBhMM^mym/Bangtdotm 




Nalini Pandey addressing a press 
conference 


The fashion show organised by 
the CPAA 

The Shaam-e-A wadh 
show presented designs 
from the collection of 
Muzaffar AIL Musicians 
and designers specially 
flown in from Lucknow, 
added to the Nawabi 
ambience 
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Gone with the gale 


C yclone 07B took just three 
hours to lay waste the grana¬ 
ry of Andhra Pradesh, 
uprcK^t roughly six million 
coconut trees, ravage its 
banana groves, rum over 15 lakh hecta¬ 
res of fertile fields and sand-cast about 
40 fertile island villages. The storm, 
even by conservative estimate, has taken 
the region back by at least 35 years. 

With more and more bodies washed 
ashore and 1,000 fishemicn still 
untraced, the death toll is going up mak¬ 
ing the decade’s second worst cyclonic 
storm a horror stoiy everyone would pre¬ 
fer to forget. 

The storm caused loss of properly esti - 
mated at nearly Rs 5,300 crore, though it 
was less destructive in terms of human 
cost than the one which mauled Eduru- 
dondi in Machilipatnam claiming over 

SUNDAY P4--M NovMTib«MM6 


Cyclone 07B deals 
a severe blow to the 
economy of 
coastal Andhra 


3,(KX) lives in 1991. The East Godavari 
di.stnct and its coastal island villages of 
Bhairavapalern, Balusutippa, S. Yanam 
and 1. Polavaram accounted for the larg¬ 
est number of deaths, while the West 
Godavari district suffered the heaviest 
damage to standing crops and property 
in Narsapur and Kovvur paying the high¬ 
est financial price. 

Oddly, just when nature went mad, 
officials remained stolidly unmoved. 
For reasons best known to him.self, the 


collector of East Godavari district, R. 
Subramanyam, was busy attending a 
meeting of revenue officials in Amalapu- 
ram — heart of the cyclone target — 
instead of manning the district head¬ 
quarters m Kakinada and taking at least 
12 hours to return. Far worse prepared 
were officials who had been waiting to 
meet the gale at Machilipatnam. 

The storm, positioned at 16 degrees 
latitude and 90 degrees longitude about 
3{K) kms south east of Vishakhapatnam, 
changed course within 24 hours and 
swung m the west north-west direction 
veering towards the east Godavari ciiast. 
The storm system with a core of 100 
kms, thus diverted only by point five 
degrees latitude bringing devastation in 
the fertile zone of Konaseema instead of 
Machilipatnam and Avanigadda which 
received the worst battering in 1978. 
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A lthough the collector was away, the 
police superintendent and officials 
monitoring the situation from Hydera¬ 
bad ttMik prompt action. Power was shut 
down in the 34 mandals of iiast Cjodava- 
ri and 18 rnandals of West Godavari 
with the storm howling in the dark for 
three fearsome hours before it crossed 
over upland and lost its bile. 

However, on the morning of 7 Novem¬ 
ber, Andhra Pradesh chief minister N. 
Chandrababii Naidu was baffled when 
district collector Subramanyam assured 
him that all was calm and there was noth¬ 
ing much to worry about. The chief mini¬ 
ster decided lo inspect the area for hirn- 
.self and flew over to Rajidimundi^ in a 
defence Avro plane. He had a tough time 
getting hold of' an ONGC chopper with 
the navy helicopter, he had sought 
earlier, parked away at Vishakhapat- 
nam. With ONGC oflicials refusing lo 
allow its use without proper permission, 
the fuming chief minister had lo wait till 
4 pm for the navy helicopter. 

Later, after the aerial survey, a shock¬ 
ed Naidu told the media at Rajahmimdry 
that he had seen only a ‘sheet of water’ 
with almost everything in Konaseema 
inundated by tidal waves. The CM’s 


after the victims The chief minister cam¬ 
ped in Rajahmundry for four days coor¬ 
dinating everything Nc.Kt came the 
(iovemor and then Prime Minister Deve 
Gowda 

"Instead of organising relief — dis¬ 
patching rice, drafting sciirch parties to 
trace the dead and missing and provid¬ 
ing much-needed drinking water in the 
island villages, we had lo attend to these 
V VIPs during the crucial four days since 


and Ravulapalem and the inner roads lay 
blocked by fallen trees. 

"In one stroke, 20 to 30 year-old trees 
along the roads and the coconut trees in 
Konaseema turned into stumbling 
blocks. Till the evening of 9 November, 
relief parties had not reached the affect¬ 
ed villagers of Balusutippa and Bhaira- 
vapalem, though mediapersons dared to 
walk and cycle down on their own," said 
Narayanmurthy, a, fishennan of 











T 


A body lying in front of a ravaged hut in East Godavari; (below) a fishing boat tossed into a village at Bbairavapalem: 

at the mercy of nature 


Bhairavapalem. 


T 



plane could not land in Hyderabad 
where it was pouring under the impact 
of the cyclone. At Bangalore, he announ¬ 
ced that the death toll might cross 2,50(). 

The district administration which had 
made a late start in extending relief was 
further .stretched between the twin task 
of maintaining V VIP traffic and looking 


.tlie cyclone," said an embittered official 
in Rajahmundry. 

Despite, or may be because of the 
huge logistics involved, relief by way of 
cooked food and drinking water could 
only be air-dropped till Sunday, 10 
November. The 110-km stretch on natio¬ 
nal highway No. 5 between Eluru 


W hile the administration followed 
the cyclone manual, providing 
drinking water, cooked food and kerose¬ 
ne, the chief minister ordered, "Give 25 
kgs of rice to all affected irrespective of 
their status." He pulled up several offici¬ 
als for giving less rice, dismissing their 
explanation that given the existing 
stock, one could be given only 10 kgs of 
rice. 

Naidu directed the district officials to 
draw under TR-27 treasury rules 27 for 
relieO even though the government was 
yet lo issue necessary government 
orders in that regard. "We aimed to distri¬ 
bute rice etc. to the maximum number of 
people with the available stock. But the 
CM fell that we were undercutting by 
giving only 10 kg," says a revenue offici¬ 
al at Kakinada 

The chief minister had a showdown 
with district collector Subramanyam 
and two other RDOs. The collector was 
advised to go on leave, but he refused to 


Prime Minister Deve Gowda described it as th 
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budge saying that he knew the job better. 
The CM’s ire towards the collector also 
had a lot to do with complaints by TDP 
legislators who had been sidelined by 
him in affairs of the district. 

Naidu’s equation with the Centre, 
too, didn't help matters. From day one, 
Naidu had urged that the cyclone and its 
fallout be treated as a national calamity 
and appropriate central assistance be 
grunted. 

Deve Gowda, too, played his part, 
refusing to commit himself, though he 
described it as the ‘greatest calamity of 
nature in AP’. He sanctioned Rs 50crore 
in advance of his visit to the state and 
announced another Rs 52 crore after 
reaching Vishakhapatnam. "However, 
we have received only Rs 50 crore so 
far," laments Naidu. 

Though Gowda summoned the AP 
chief minister for discussion in Delhi to 
chalk out a package on 10 November, he 
speeded up discussions on his own and 
finalised a Rs 900 crore relief program¬ 
me, most of which was to be in the form 
of advances rather than grants. 

"It is unfortunate that the Centre is 
thinking of giving only advances which 
will be adjusted against the state’s alloca¬ 
tions again by March next year. What 
we want is grants to chalk out a perman¬ 
ent relief programme which will benefit 
the people. If the guidelines come in any 
way, the same should be changed. After 
all, guidelines arc for serv'ing Ihe 
people," says Naidu. 

The issue remains 
unresolved, with the 
chief minister now hope¬ 
ful of a World Bank aid of 
Rs 300 crore. 'fhe state 
government was already 
in dire financial straits, 
the two cyclone- 
cum-floods in the last 
two months having made 
matters only worse. 

T he devastation in the East and West 
Godavari districts has left the people 
numb with shock. Not only coconut 
trees, betel leaves, banana, sugarcane 
and paddy, too, have been badly damag¬ 
ed in the two districts. The administra¬ 
tion is yet to confirm the whereabouts of 
nearly 1,000 fishermen who had gone 
into the high seas to collect prawn seeds. 
Naidu has announced a Rs 5,000 ex gra¬ 
tia for even those who arc ‘missing’. 



A woman of Bhairavapalem: no roof above 


The two coastal districts of East and 
West Godavari enjoy the benefits of a 
docile river which ends its long journey 
into the nearby sea. The 40 island villa¬ 
ges of the East Godavari district which 
has a 165 km coastline look the worst 
beating in terms of lost lives, while the 
mainland villages suffered damage to 
property and standing crops Besides 
these two districts, the neighbouring ter¬ 
ritory of Yanam also paid with 45 
human losses. 

Some of the industries, too, were bad- 


in the port godowns have been damaged 
due to rain and winds damaging the 
godowns," .says J.V. Subba Rao, a shipp¬ 
ing agent of Kakinada. Also, of the 400 
fishing boats that went into the sea from 
Kakinada, only around 160 have been 
traced so far. 

The cyclone has left Konaseema in a 
hopeless state of devastation Coconut 
trees, livelihood to nearly 75 per cent of 
the population, are largely gone, with 
the spectre of epidemics IcKiming large. 
While the government makes efforts to 



"T 

v\ ill re(|iiirc arouiul Rs 
5,(100 crore and 20 years to briiij* 
hack siniles on the faces of the 
Konaseema residents," says Naidu 


ly hit. The Nagarjuna Fertili.sers and 
Chemicals’ urea godowns were damag¬ 
ed while the gas turbines of GVK plant 
at .legurupadu and APSEB’s at Vijjeswa- 
ram tripped due to hurricane winds The 
ONGC had to drop their production of 
gas by one lakh cubic metres which in 
turn affected oil production. 

At the Kakinada port, three ships ran j 
aground. One of them, M.V. Kalarasai, 
is still stuck at the port in shallow 
waters. "Even slocks of rice, urea, etc., 


restructure their lives, the people of 
Konaseema, known for their grit and 
economic independence now remain at 
the mercy of others. 

As chief minister Chandrababu 
Naidu pul it, "It will require around Rs 
5,000 crore and 20 years to bring back 
smiles on the faces of the Konaseema 
residents." For once, he was not far off 
the mark. • 
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FOCUS 


ed the top. Mohinder tells them to look 
for the Chinese tripod and other items 
planted on the summit by earlier teams 
and to take photographs. The second, 
group camping at the North Col as well 
as the Norwegian team also camping, 
there have seen our summit team a little 
short of the top and inform us according¬ 
ly over the radio. At 1900 hrs a storm is 
raging over the summit section and there 
is no radio contact. Mohinder is busy on 
the satellite telephone informing the 
organisers and others of the success but 
we are anxious for the climbers to get 
back safely. Little do we realise that five 
other climbers on the South Col route 
also perished in the storm on the same 
day. 

At 1930 hrs, in the darkness we notice 
two head torches light up and the rapid 
movement of the climbers descending, 
one of the beams spiralling downwards, 
towards the Second Step. Then 
darkness, as they go out of our lives... 

On 11 May, ABC fails to get any res¬ 
ponse of the summit group at Camp VI. 
At 0600 hrs Prcni Singh comes on the air 
from the North Col to say that he is in 
touch A i.h Camp VI and informs us that 
the summit group has failed to reach the 
camp. He spots a figure at the top of the 
Second Step. This figure is moving 
around and looking for a way down. 
This is the day tor the summit attempt of 



led a bundle and return. Harbhajan, the Japanc.se Fukuoka parly of five who early start and come across Dorji bet- 
Jodh Singh and Wangchuk turn back have spent the night of 10 May at Camp ween the First and Second Steps, who 
near the First Step Harbhajan is suffer- VI. Immediately, the ITBP begin liars- was reportedly proc*eeding down slow¬ 
ing from frost-bitten toes and is moving ing with the Japanese leader at ABC for ly. He had refused to put on gloves over 
slowly. Smanla, Dorji and Paljor (all a possible rescue attempt. In the course his frost-bitten hands. He was finding 
Ladakhis) carry on fixing rope and of the day, Wangchuk and Jodh Singh, difficulty in unclipping his safetycarabi- 
ascend the Chinese ladder at the 30 m who are in Camp VI, make an attempt to nerat anchor points and the Japane.se 

Second Step which they clear by 1540 move towards the First Step but are team undipped it for him before attach- 

hrs. At 1550 hrs, the walkie-talkie at enfeebled by the altitude and return alter ing him to the next stretch of fixed rope. 

ABC crackles to life and Smanla corn- leaving four oxygen cylinders 100 m Smanla was already dead and his body 

municates with Mohinder Singh to short of the First Step. Prem Singh and was found lying above the Second Step 
infonii him that they are headed for the his group move up to Camp V to assist as the Japanese team and sherpas moved 
summit. There is an airof pregnant Jubi- the fatigued clim^rs in Camp VI. The up towards the summit slopes. It is not 
lation in all camps Harbhajan dix^s not Japanese leader is co-operative and clearly known whether Paljor too was 
come on the air. Wc are anxious as the though there are no direct communica- seen but during a later naiTation by one 
weather is closing in but at last, at 1830 tions from ABC with the summit group, of the sherpas to Kusang, we were told 
hrs, Smanla announces on the walkie- he is able to get in touch with them that he was also seen alive but delirious 
talkie that the three of them have reach- through Base Camp. They have made an between the First and Second Stops. 


Climbing Quomolungma 
(Mount Everest) from 
Tibet — the first Indian 
ascent by the North 
East Ridge 

This is cm extract from an account of 
P.M. Das, member of the first successful 
Indian team to have scaled Mount 
Everest from the North East Ridge. 

Seven climbers reached the summit out 
of the team of 25 that had begun the 
journey. 

W e watch anxiously 
through binoculars 
and a teic.scope as 10 
May biings cloudy 
weather while the sum¬ 
mit team camps at 8320 m. Despite best 
efforts, they can only make a laic start at 
08(K) hrs. They sort out the jumble of old 
fixed ropes-- Indo-Til>ctan Border Poli¬ 
ce (ITBP) are the first team working 
above Camp VI in this season — and 
climb towards the First Step at 8498 m 
They run out of fixed rope and Paljor 
volunteers to return to Camp VI to col¬ 
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On 17 May, 
climbers emerge 
from the Second 
Step, cross over a 
snow field, ascend 
the fixed ropes on a 
rocky section 
joining with the 
Great Couloir, 
before climbing 
onto the final 
summit slopes 


tragedy 


On reium from the summif, the Japa¬ 
nese team had crossed Dorji again 
below ihe First Step and assuming that 
he would be able to reach Camp VI, pro¬ 
ceeded ahead. He died that afternoon 
and his body was found by later teams, 
close to Camp VI. The body of Paljor 
was not found and it is likely that he slip¬ 
ped and fell down the cliffs towards 
Kangshung Face, on the eastern side of 
Mount Everest. 


Is, realise that rescue at such altitudes is 
at great risk to the lives of rescuers them¬ 
selves. Tactics of mountaineering at 
these heights are very different from that 
! on j>eaks of 6000 m and below; climbing 
here calls gn experience and a ‘feel’ for 
mountains beyond that of an average 
mountaineer. Leadership of a superior 
order is required and above all, a team 
work stronger than in normal mountai¬ 
neering expeditions. 


teams Most of them advise that the expe- 
dition be called off as had been done by 
some ol them who had laced such traged¬ 
ies on Mininl Hveresi on earlier occa¬ 
sions. A coiincil-of-war is held with the 
team where it is expressed by most of the 
members (hat to honour the first Indian 
ascent made by the three dead climbers, 
even though Ihe rest of the team was 
extremely fit and almost each member 
can climb to the summit, it would be a 
proper inbuie to call off the expedition. 
However, Mohinder eventually announ¬ 
ces after consultations with his head- 
quaners over the satellite telephone that 
it has been decided to make one more 
assault. 


The tragedy of these three climbers 
brings home the truth that mountaineer¬ 
ing at extreme altitudes is a dangerous 
game. One must be able to have an under¬ 
standing of physiological problems, 
weather problems, possess superior skil- 


In the next few days there is much deb¬ 
ate as to what should be done with the 
expedition: Should it be called off? 
Should a fresh assault be mounted? 
Advice is sought from the leaders of the 
British, Slovenian and Norwegian 


Sangay Sherpa. Hira Kam, Tashi 
Ram, Nadhre along with Sherpa Sirdar 
Kusang and all sherpas in support move 
up. Harbhajan’s frostbitten toes are 
very painful and he is completely 
exhausted, despite having used oxygen 
on the descent, right upto ABC. He and 
his two companions leave for Base 
Camp where he would spend an agonis¬ 
ing period till the end of the expedition. 
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THE SECOND ASSAULT 


On 15 May, the second group led by 
Sangay Sherpa moves up to Camp V 
On 16 May the group consisting of four 
members and Kusang (xxupy Camp VI. 
The summit teams of the Noi^egian and 
Japanese groups also occupy Camp VI. 
On 17 May, our second group along 


with the Norwegian and the Japanese 
climb in copybook style. We watch 
through telescope at ABC^ as the clim¬ 
bers emerge fiom the Second Step, cross 
ovc! a snow field, ascend the fixed ropes 
on a rocky section joining with the Great 
Couloir, before climbing onto the final 
summit slopes. They are on top by 0955 
hrs and Sangay *s voice comes Jubilantly 
over the walkie talkie They go through 
the summit rituals around the GPS 
prisms, the Chinese liipod and Smanla's 
prayei Hags, before turning back. The 
weather is stable and they are able to, 
descend to the safety of C'^amp VI with¬ 
out difficulty. On the way down they 
have spotted the body of Smania lying 
prone without jacket tind crampons, 20 
m away fiom their route above the 
Second Step. His rucksack is missing 
and so is his red Goretex jacket. Lower 
down, they spot the body of Dorji lying 
under the shelter of a boulder near the 
line of descent, close to Camp VI. His 
clothing is intact and his rucksack lies by 
his side. The bcxiies continue lying in 
their resting places high up in Quomo- 


lungma in “the finest cenotaph in the 
world”. 

The summit party moves down cau¬ 
tiously on 10 May, past Camp IV and I 
receive them with the others at ABC. 
Tashi Ram infoniis me that he has plac¬ 
ed a small plastic bottle given to him by 
me on the summit. This bottle consists 
of a mixture of the holy waters of the 
Ganges, Hemkunt Sahib and Lake Guru- 


I look back on the agony, 
pain, physical and emotional 
strains, the physical 
problems, deaths, tension of 
the last two months. This 
mountain has brought out the 
worst of man and woman, the 
mean side of all have been 
laid bare 


dongmar of Sikkim. They opine that the 
loiite is difficult only at the upper part of 
the Second Step, other summit clim¬ 
bers' opinions vaiy from difficult to 
dangerous to not difficult but requires 
full concentration. 

I descend the same day, down three 
camps, reaching Base Camp by the late 
evening with a 10 kg rucksack on my 
back. The route is crowded with various 
teams going home. Walking with me 
piux o\ the way is Richard Cooper of the 
Fimmcml Times who reminds me of Jan 


Moms of Everestl953. He knows the lat¬ 
ter and we discuss Morris’s article The 
Effect Of Everest. I also catch up with 
the Japanese sherpa leader who has done 
the first winter ascent of Everest from 
the south and we talk as climbers, 
objectively. 

In the next few days, the rest of the 
team winds up the high camps and most 
members arc back in Base Camp by 20 
May with the weather packing up. 

I learn that after our second assault an 
Austrian climber, Reinhardt, who had 
attached himself to one of the foreign 
teams has died of cerebnil oedema at 
Camp VI. His body still lies wrapped up 
in one of our tents in the camp. Another 
epic was commencing when the deputy 
leader of the Rissoho University (Japan) 
team, rushed in to our Base Camp to say 
that on 21 May, two of his teammates 
returned safely from the summit but the 
leader disappeared above the Second 
Step after reaching the summit. Through 
our satellite phone he is able to contact 
Japan On 24 May he rushes back to 
infomi us that his leader had been 
traced. Having bivouacked under a 
boulder in a storm after reaching the sum¬ 
mit on 21 May, he was able to come 
down on his own to Camp VI the follow¬ 
ing day, after which he was rescued by a 
German team above Camp V. The Japa¬ 
nese member is able to telephone his 
sponsors in Japan and speak to them just 
as a cond(dcnce meeting was being held 
by their university Alpine Club 

One after the other, teams depart from 
Base Camp for their respective 
countries. We wind up Base Camp and I 
am again able to photograph the herds of 
nyan (ovis ammon) and red-starts. A 
farewell visit to pay tribute at the memo¬ 
rial stones of Joe Tasker and Peter Board- 
man, Michael Rhcinberger, Martin Joey 
and others whose bcxJies are still on the 
mountain along with our three dead 
teammates is made, photography is 
indulged in. Li Riu Hua and other liai¬ 
son officers of the CM A and their inter¬ 
preters spend much time with us in inter¬ 
action as our yaks retrieve our baggage 
and loads from ABC. We establish a 
memorial stone for Smania, Doiji and 
Paljor after I have arranged for its engra¬ 
ving at Kathmandu and delivery at Ba.se 
Camp. More photography and a final 
salute. 

I leave the Base Camp on 26 May 
with Prem Singh in a land cruiser for 
Lhasa with the task of procuring death 
certificates of our three comrades. 

1 ask myself what has been gained in 







ihe Iasi two months on this mountain? I 
loc>k back on the agony, pain, physical 
and emotional strains, the physical pro¬ 
blems. deaths, tension of the last two 
months. This mountain has brought out 
the worst ol man and woman, the mean 
sidcofall have been laid bare. All inhibi¬ 
tions have been stripped. The words of 
Jon Gangdal, the Norwegian team 
le«Kler who comes to bid goodbye to me. 


world which taxes the human body and 
the brain to the fullest. The words of 
Sven Gangdal, twin brother of the Nor¬ 
wegian leader are so difti^reiitfrom that 
of his brother. He says that he would con¬ 
tinue high altitude climbing till at least 
the age of 55! His optimism is borne out 
by the fact that success has come to his 
team after a previous expedition of trage¬ 
dy on Everest by the West Ridge. I inter- 
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part of the river Brahmaputra which I 
had explored to its second bend in Aru- 
nachal Pradesh during a posting there. I 
can almost feel and relive the trail of the 
Indian explorers, Kinlhup and Pandit 
brothers, as they walked along trying to 
measure the length of the river. We 
spend four days at Lhasa being looked 
after by Gau Mauking and Dou Chen, 
director and deputy director of the 
"' CTMA respectively and I 

1 discuss with 

‘ ^ matters of common 

/ i interest with the Indian 

T "' I Mountaineering Founda¬ 
tion and our climbing fra- 
: lernity. For Prem- Singh 
, I who is a Buddhist, it is a 
, very special occasion, 

' // / > : butTbr both of us it is a pil- 

, j grimage as we visit the 

. . ;v>7l and the monaster- 

‘ ' ies of Dreypung, Sera, 

i ■' -i ^ Norbulingka and Jork- 
_ hang. Eventually, on 1 
^ June we fly out from 
Lhasa to Kathmandu and 
' reach Delhi by another 
. flight where the rest of 
/ Ihe team has reached by 
road. 




The author (right) at the mefflorial of two team-members who 
perished on the way 

The deaths of the climbers bring home the truth 
that mountaineering at extreme altitudes is a 
dangerous game. To cope with physiological and 
weather-related problems one must possess 
superior skills 



Tile North East Ridge as viewed from Tibet 


ring in my cars for long. He should be 
\ciy happy since eight of his ten- 
member team has reached the summit. 
His opinion of a particular team leader is 
very poor and he declares his decision 
that he would never climb on 8000 m 
peaks again because of the severe strain 
on human nerves, dead bodies, deaths, 
illnesses, thefts at various camps. On the 
other hand, I look hack to the brief friend¬ 
ships I have made with fellow climbers 
of different expeditions; interaction 
with the best climbers of different 
countries; .sharing a common bond — 
that of a mountaineer away from his 
home, climbing in a remote corner of the 
earth on the highest mountain of the 


act with Martin Bamicolt (Barny) who 
is the deputy leader of the British team 
and has climbed to the summit from the 
South Col earlier and who has been giv¬ 
en chatge of the 60 year-old Brian Bles¬ 
sed, the British actor who had reached 
Camp V. I realise that Quomolungma is 
a mountain which can chimge your life. 
A person makes history on setting foot 
upon it. 

LHASA VISIT _ 

We reach Lhasa on 28 May after hav¬ 
ing driven through the Tibetan Plateau 
along the Yarlung Tsangpo, the Tibetan 


Most of us arc lean and thin. vSlo- 
machs have contracted, flesh is com¬ 
pact, muscles hardened with usage; 
some wonder what happened to our flab. 
Only, I tell them that normalcy will 
return in due course — even first and 
second degree frostbites. For, I have 
been through it all before. 

The team is lost in the world of the pre¬ 
ss, receptions and controversies but the 
climber knows that ‘the effect of Eve- 
re.st’ is upon him forever. • 


(The author is an IPS officer and at present holds 
the rank of deputy inspector-general of police He 
was the senior deputy leader of the ITBP 
expedition) 
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MANI SHANKAR AIYAR _ 

THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 

MAN MOHAN 

Democracy and the honest technocrat 


When sessions 
judges and niciro- 
politan magistra¬ 
tes finally let histo¬ 
rians get on with 
the task of brush¬ 
ing off public pruri¬ 
ence from the crust 
of histoncal reality 
to get at the truth 
below, it is probabJe that the single act 
which historians will consider as defin¬ 
ing the P.V. Narasiinha Rao era would 
be his startlingly imaginative, innova¬ 
tive and totally unexpected appointment 
of Dr Manmohan Singh as his finance 
minister; and the unstinted political 
backing he gave his finance minister 
over five long years, notwithstanding 
the relentless efforts of Manmohan's 
detractors, outside the parly but much 
more importantly within, to pull down 
this Johnny-come-latcly tcchiuKiat and 
put in his place a full-bkxided vintage 
politician. 

It was Rao's Congress predecessor, 
Rajiv Gandhi, who had exiled Manmo¬ 
han to the outer reaches of the .South 
Commission. True, it was a prestigious 
(and, tor the relatively impecunious 
Manmohan, a fairly lucrative) post, and 
tnie tiH) that Manmohan had been spared 
at the express behest of Mwalimu Julius 
Nycrere, the Grand Old Man of the Non- 
Aligned Movement, and Rising Star 
Miihathir Mohammad, the Malaysian 
Prime Minister, but there was no deny¬ 
ing that in Geneva, the headquarters of 
the South Commission, DiUt durast. 

And when Manmohan rctunied to 
India, it was Chandra Shekhar w ho clai¬ 
med him to his bosom, appointing him 
as chief economic adviser to the Fume 
Minister to help him tide over the unpre¬ 
cedented crisis that was overtaking the 
economy. Manmohan soon realised that 
without a real government in Delhi, it 


would be impossible to restore that 
intangible thing — confidence — which 
is at (he root of all good economic 
governance. 

IT WAS at this juncture that I earned my 
little footnote in histoi^. I w^as sent by 
Rajiv Gandhi to sound out Manmohan 
on what needed to be done. He was in his 
sick-bed when I amved up unannoun¬ 
ced. His wife kindly led me to his bed¬ 
side and there ensued a brief conversa¬ 
tion, with my having to almost put my 
car against Manmohan's mouth to catch 
what he was attempting to say through a 
very sore throat. 1 reported back; other 
contacts followed — and although Rajiv 
did not live to win that election, Narasim- 
ha Rao’s very first act as Prime Minister 
was to rush Manmohan to his North 
Block office even before the fonnalities 
of sw^earing-m and the allotment of port¬ 
folios were quite over. 



\ 


It is probable that the single 
act which historians will 
consider as defining the P.V. 
Narasimha Rao era would be 
the unstinted political 
backing he gave Manmohan 
Singh over five long years 


Within days, one man, in the manner 
of Horatio on the bridge over the River 
Tiber or the little Dutch boy with his fin¬ 
ger in the dyke, saved an entire nation. 
Confidence was restored. The rest was 
mostly paper-work. 

It is this ability lo inspire confidence 
that IS now turning a neo-political into 
the Congress party’s trump-card for the 
restoration of its declining fortunes. It 
has taken the Congress parly’s most poli¬ 
tical politician to see this — and act on 
it. In an ethos in which the sensitised clas¬ 
ses are turning to non-political Holy 
Grails, the only way of restoring legiti¬ 
macy lo the democratic process is to 
restore confidence in tfie democratic pro¬ 
cess. Civil service mavericks like 
Seshan, Khairnar and Alphonse cannot 
give sustenance to the political system 
without themselves becoming part of 
the political system. And judges cannot 
be the answer unless we w ish to replace 
the political process by the judicial 
process. 

In the end, the answer must come 
from within Confidence in the political 
system has to be restored by the political 
system. And in Manmohan, democracy 
has found a politician who can restore 
public confidence in the democratic 
system. 

True, he is, at any rale relatively spea¬ 
king, a political neophyte, but a neo¬ 
phyte who has survived the longest 
stretch ever in that most political of all 
positions next only to the Prime Mini¬ 
ster's — the finance ministr>'. There he 
was badgered, no less than his predeces¬ 
sors were badgered, by illegitimate 
demands from self-centred and, therefo¬ 
re, short-sighted politicians. He resisted 
these demands. That requires not only 
personal probity of a high moral order 
but also some pretty deft political foot¬ 
work. No one doubts that deft footwork 
would not of itself have protected and 
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preserved him. It was the patronage of 
the Prime Minister that kept him in offi¬ 
ce in the face of the grumbling and the 
grow ling of the hardened politicos. 

A HISTORIAN evaluating the implica¬ 
tions of the 21 ministers of the Rao 
government at present under investiga¬ 
tion w'ould not be able to stop his evalua¬ 
tion at that point. He would also have to 
evaluate the implication of the most 
important economic minister of the 
same Rao government having been Man- 
mohan Singh. Had Manmohaii been 
replaced by a more pliant politician, one 
whose value system was more in accord 
with the "politics is pc^litics" schcxil of 
morality, the pickings of the minor eco¬ 
nomic ministries would have been small 
beer compared to what one signature in 
North Block can secure. That path was 
stoutly resisted by the Prime Minister all 
through the tortuous turnings of five 
long years in a vocation of which it is tru¬ 
ly said, "A week is a long time in poli¬ 
tics!" How and why did this happen? 

The need to have, in a crisis, a finance 
minister of high technical virtuosity 
was, of course, one reason. But once the 
worst of the crisis was over, if Manmo- 
han's only virtue had been technical 


Confidence in the political 
system has to be restored by 
the political system. And in 
Manmohan Singh, 
democracy has found a 
politician who can restore 
public confidence in the 
democratic system 


virtuosity, he would have been quickly 
and honourably eased out. He was not 
because by then he had become an 
invaluable political asset. His political 
value was driven home to me when a 
member of the Opposition alleged that 
BCCI was involved m financing the 
Inlaks scholarships, one of whose benefi¬ 
ciaries was Manmohan’s daughter. Just 
the sort of allegation our politicians — 
and, even more, our media—love to get 
their pnirient teeth into. It was also the 
kind of charge which a more prudent 


practising politician might have chosen 
to ignore. Manmohan, instead, took the 
charge front-on, explaining how his 
daughter had applied for the scholarship 
when he was not even in India and had 
got the scholarship entirely on merit on 
the basis of an outstanding academic 
record. The very Opposition member 
who had made the til legation called out 
his blessings on the bright young girl — 
and the canard was killed on the spot. 
Once again, it was the magic of Manmo¬ 
han’s transparency inspiring unchal¬ 
lengeable confidence. 

It was around the same time that Prab- 
hu Chawla, in the Indian Express, came 
out with a wild allegation of Manmohan 
ha\iug leaked stale secrets to the IMF 
and the IMF having dictated to him the 
Budget he should present to Parliament. 
It was vintage Ramnath Goenka-style 
muck-raking. An attempt was made in 
Parliament to make an issue of it; it fizzl¬ 
ed out when a half-hearted Opposition 
discovered the charges held no credibili¬ 
ty in the public eye. The great unwashed 
masses had spotted in Manmohan a per¬ 
son of probity — and the same 
confidence-inspiring that had moved the 
Bank of England moved also in the back- 
lanes of humble India its mysteries to 
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perform. Manmohan went on to present 
the most celebrated Budget in the histo¬ 
ry of independent India — the Budget ol 
1992. 

MONTHS lATER, the securities and 
banking scam broke. I spent 18 agonised 
months watching even some ot my party 
colleagues collaborating in a wholly 
unjustified endeavour to besmirch the 
reputation of a good man and ime. We 
finally compromised on attributing 
certain errors, some of a pretty grave 
nature, to the "ministry" rather than the 


han halted the Opposition in their tracks. 
It was public confidence that stopped 
the political system from making a need¬ 
less scapegoat of its most able — and 
honest — public servant. 

It has been argued—most vociferous¬ 
ly by Monu Nalpal in The Times of 
India —that Manmohan is in fact a poli¬ 
tical liability, not an asset, because his 
economic policies failed to catch the 
imagination of the voter and, therefore, 
contributed m abundant measure to the 
collapse of the Congress from a near 
majority m the Tenth Lok Sabha to a 


wish that had been so: I wish the Con¬ 
gress had made it so. In fact, it was a tan¬ 
gle of issues — many of a regional natu¬ 
re — that overtook the electorate. If 
there was an overarching issue it was the 
issue of probity in public life. The Con¬ 
gress was able to put up only Manmohan 
in its defence, the party leadership had 
already tainted the parly's image over 
Havala. All that remained was for the 
Opposition to tot up thrown-goals scor¬ 
ed by the Rao government against itself. 
A Congress with its reputation stained 
by itself was not a Congress that could 



The Congress must give 
itself a distinguishable 
ideological profile and 
emerge from the 
shadows as a party of 
integrity. Sitaram Kesri 
has vested both 
responsibilities in 
Manmohan Singh 



"minister", specifically because ail of 
these systemic errors had their ongin 
long before the Manmohan era and had 
persisted and got aggravated only 
because Manmohan's predecessors had 
not ironed out the wrinkles in the system 
when they should have. 

It was Manmohan who did not buy 
our carcfully-worked-out compromise. 
He insisted on defining "ministry" as 
"minister" and promptly put in his 
papers. The outcry against his resigna¬ 
tion came not from within the ranks of 
the Congress party but from the g^.. ral 
public. It was the people of India w lo 
refused to put a consiniction on the 
JPC’s findings that w ould allow Manmo¬ 
han to actually relinquish charge. I 
thought Manmohan had been saved by 
the bell by the Opposition walking out 
of the House on the last day of the winter 
session of 1993 even as Manmohan was 
giving his explanation; they would, I 
bought, be back at the barricades when 
the next Budget session was convened. I 
was wrong. The absence of any public 
backing to the Opposition on Manmo- 


hopeless second position in the elections 
that followed. There is an important 
sense in which I agree with Monu Nal- 
pat — although for reasons diametrical¬ 
ly opposite to the ones he gives. It was a 
grave mistake, in my view, to have 
changed the idiom of economic expres¬ 
sion, dropping, for example, the word 
"six'ialism" from our political vocabula¬ 
ry and going along with the claim of hav¬ 
ing instituted a "new" economic policy 
when, in fact, the logic of the Rao- 
Manmohan revolution was written into 
the strategy of the "socialistic pattern of 
scK'icty" at Avadi 1955. I have argued 
this at length in several columns in this 
space in the past, and I do not, therefore, 
need to labour the point here. The fact is, 
as Nalpat points out, that the ecstasy on 
Wall Street did not translate into votes in 
the Indian ballot-box for the good rea¬ 
son that no one who works out of Wall 
Street votes in an Indian election. 

WHERE NALPAT, however, errs is in 
assuming that the elections of 1996 were 
a referendum on economic policy. I 


emerge on lop in the last sclicJuled gene¬ 
ral elections of the 20th century 

The clowning of the 14-hcadcd hydra 
now in charge of the nation's desimy 
makes it, however, clear that the elec¬ 
tions of 1996 are not, in fact, going lo be 
the last elections of the 20th ceniury. 
Another time ot testing will soon be 
upon us. And if the Congress is lo re- 
emerge as a force of nation-wide signifi¬ 
cance, which it has been for over a hundr¬ 
ed yciirs, it will have to do two things 
which, in this very column, I have been 
stressing in recent months — one, give 
itself a distinguishing and distinguisha¬ 
ble ideological profile, with a program¬ 
me of action and a plan of implemenia- 
tion; two, emerge from the shadows as a 
party of integrity. In a classic example of 
killing two birds with one stone, Con¬ 
gress president Sitaram Kesri has vested 
both responsibilities in the one Congres¬ 
sman w'ho can carry conviction as a man 
of ideas and a man of integrity. 

In that lies the Importance of Being 
Manmohan, (And perhaps I can sign off 
as ‘Oscar Wilde'!) • 
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POWER PLAY 


RAJIV SHUKLA 


The gl«at divide 

Relations 'between the Congress and the United Front have turned sour 


Differences bet¬ 
ween ihc United 
Front governineni 
and the Congress 
are growing wnh 
every passing day 
The differences 
arc not cropping 
up on either policy 
matters or ideolo¬ 
gy, but on the altitude of the ruling coali¬ 
tion towards some prominent leaders of 
the Congress. And so, there is growing 
suspicion in the Congress camp. i 

This became all too mumillllilil 
appearent meet- 

ing of the Congress Work- 
ing Committee A senior 
working committee mem- 
her alleged that Prime 
Minister Deve 

Gowda And some of his 
ministers like C M. Ibra- 
him are hatching a plot to 
embroil some senior Con- 
gressmen in corruption T 


clear warning lo the Ccuigicss not to 
wiihilraw siip|)ort lo the ruling coalition. 
Signiticanil>, Sharad Pawar, who was 
very much there at the meeting, chose to 
remain mum. 

I do not believe that Deve (Jowda or 
Ibiahim will try to blackmail or threaten 
fellow' politicians in order to retain their 
position of strength Pul the (.'W(' meet 
confiimed that iheic is hllle love lost bet¬ 
ween the Congress and the United i 
Front Now, even it impartial iruesiiga- 
lions aie carried out into the alTaiis of , 
these tour (\>ngress leaders, it will be ' 


According to the con- \ / 

cemed CWC member, 
the Prime Minister had 
recently called Sharad k x 
P awar and showed him \ 

some files against Ghu- \ 

lam Nabi Azad, Santosh - 

Mohan Dev, Jagdish Tytler and 
the Maratha strongman himself. It was 
made clear that the United Front govern¬ 
ment was planning to initiate investiga¬ 
tions into the affairs of these Congress 
leaders. Ghulam Nabi Azad’s decision 
to take some aircraft on lease for Air- 
India will come under the scanner. As 
will some deals struck by the steel mini¬ 
stry, and the Steel Authority of India 
Limited in particular, during Santosh 
Mohan Dev’s tenure. And Jagdish 
Tytler could find himslef in a spot for the 
Bombay Port Trust case and some other 
money matters. 

The CWC member claimed that the 
Prime Minister had disclosed these facts 
to Sharad Pawar in order to send out a 


|>crccived as a malicious move by the 
Pnme Minister and his men. 

A recent w rit petition levelling corrup¬ 
tion charges against Congress president 
Sitaram Kesn is yet another case in 
point. Kesri’s supporters are firm in 
their belief that the fx'titioner, Mithile.sh, 
has been instigated by some pow'crful 
political lobby to embarrass the Con¬ 
gress chief Topping the hate-list of 
these Kesn loyalists arc I3cvc Gowda, 
former minister P.V. Narasimha Ruo, 
Jaganiiath Mishra and Ram Lakhan 
.Singh Yadav. 




I "w' 


Ifi'l 



Ike rlvittylwtirem Prime 
Wiiitrtm^V.I.lmAowda 


Gowda and Kesri are not the best of 
friends. And some recent statements by 
the Congress chief rubbishing the 
United Front government have hardly 
helped matters. Several Congressmen 
suspect that Deve Gowda is determined 
to get back at Kesri and he is being ably 
assisted by Narasimha Rao. 

The rivalry between the Prime Mini¬ 
ster and the Congress president is assum¬ 
ing ominous proportions. This, at a lime 
when Budget preparations are about to 
begin, could prove disastrous. Some seri¬ 
ous damage-control measures ought to 
be taken. So, in the best interests of the 
country, Sitaram Kesri and Deve 
Gowda should sit together and sort out 
their personal differences. • 
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least prepared amongst all the princely 
states to live in modem India. Mostly, 
then, they resisted change, except for the 
few who recognised that education was 
the only real tool with which to meet the 
challenge of an egalitarian, new nation. 

Into this still-water milieu arrives 
Gecta, a Bombay girl who has been used 
to mixing somewhat freely with the 
sexes. Nevertheless, s|)e is married off 
by her parents to Ajay, the only son of 
one of the foremost families of Udaipur. 
But only when Gceta arrives in Rajpu- 
tana*s oldest kingdom does she realise 
that she now is, in fact, wedded to a way 
of life that has been prescribed by tradi¬ 
tion over the ages — and where even the 
smallest potential deviation is frowned 
upon. This, then, is life in the haveli, a 
rambling space of a hou.se that would 
rather resemble a miniature fortiess and 
that protects family custom with the fero¬ 
ciousness of an ageing lion. 

Geeta finds she must live every wak¬ 
ing moment behind purdah — not only 
does she have to hang her sari pullu a 
few feet in front of her forehead—a defi¬ 
nitely claustrophobic moment — but 
each time she steps out of the house the 
car must also be possessively veiled 
Inside the haveli, Geeta must, of course, 
be consigned to the women’s quarters 
— once, consumed by curiosity, she tip¬ 
toes to see what the men’s side of the 
haveli looks like, but is caught in the act 


This, then, is life 
in the haveliy a 
rambling space 
of a house that 
would rather 
resemble a 
miniature 
fortress and that 
protects family 
custom with the 
ferociousness of 
an ageing lion 



BOOK^ 

A woman’s 
world 

Rama Mehta's autobiographical novel is a 
simply-told tale of life in a zamindar family of 

Rajasthan 

Penguin’s expanding list of titles obviously caters to a craving 
need that Indians reading in English have to sample the literatu¬ 
re of the subcontinent in translation. Inside The Haveli could, 
then, be called a "woman’s book" and sought to be plumped in 
the knitting-and-dowry-demands companment. Perish the 
thought, quickly, for that would definitely have been the 
reader’s loss. 

Riuna Mehta's first — and last — book (she died of a heart 
attack the year after it was first published, in 1977) is a simply 
told tale of an old civilisation that clings steadfastly to old 
custom but must, in the end, slowly make way for the new. The story is a vignette, real¬ 
ly, of life in the princely zamindar families of Rajasthan, who were perhaps the 
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and reprimanded severely for the unnecessary initiative. And 
when she wakes up to find her maid sleeping on the floor of 
her bedroom while her husband is away, it is finally driyen 
home to her that she can never be truly alone. That privacy is 
an alien, urban concept to a people reared on multilateral 
relationships. 


Slowly, however, she begins to recognise that even the striC' 
test limits of tradition can be moulded with reason and persua* 

_ sion — and a certain 

amount of blind stubborn¬ 
ness. Her father-in-law 
Sangram Singhji is a 
patriarch in every sense 
of the word and truly 
embodies the jajmani sys¬ 
tem, that was dso rather 
badly abused in tum- 
of-the-century north 
India. As father, phi¬ 
lanthropist, giver, he is 
the head of the entire 
household — that not 
only includes his immedi¬ 
ate family and second 
cousins but also numer¬ 
ous servants, their wives 
and children (some of 
them orphans), to whom 
must be given away land, 
money, dowry and clo¬ 
thes according to the 


EXCERPT 


T here are 
no 

secrets, 
there are 
none in the havelL 
It is one 

household, all the 
courtyards are 
connected 


appropnatc festival or occasion. 

The first signs of revolution in the quiescent haveli come 
when Gccta can no longer contain her driving sense of bore¬ 
dom and indignation as she has been refused permission to 
send a servant’s daughter, bom on the same day as her own 
child, to school. So she starts a school within the haveli — 
teaching the servants’ children to play with colours, read and 
write and the older women to knit and sew. But even as the enti¬ 
re tradition of the haveli is being threatened, Geeta’s father- 
in-law' comes to her rescue. The .school is allowed to continue. 

The largely autobiographical novel mirrors real life — 
Geela, a Bombay girl in the novel, is Mehta herself—one of 
the first women to enter the Indian Foreign Service. But she 
had to give up her job after marrying another IFS officer, Jagat 
Mehta from Udaipur (who went on to become India’s foreign 
secretary). 

The novel is an easy read, not pretending to impart any 
great sociological insights — and that is, perhaps, its greatest 
strength and weakness. For Mehta could have, with a little 
more effort, painted a larger canvas about life in Rajput Udai¬ 
pur: its customs, its obsessions with clan loyalty, its fearsome 
pride. But we also accept Mehta’s right as an author to write 
her own kind of book: gentle, moving and unidimensional. • 


JyotlMalhptrm 


Senior journalist Jyoti Malhotra works for The Business Standard 


Inside The Haveli by Rama Mehta. Published by Penguin. 
Price.'Rs 150. 


SHORT TAKES 


Tycoons today 

By some strange coincidence, the Indian 
publishing scene has been hit by two 
books with almost identical titles, both 
written by women. Gila Piramal’s The 
Business Maharajas (published by 
Viking) has hit the stands at almost the 
same time as Claudia Gragg’s The New 
Maharajahs (published by Rupa in asso¬ 
ciation with Random House, UK). 

The timing, of course, couldn’t have 
been better. With the ITC and Shaw Wal¬ 
lace dramas unfolding even as this is written and the spotlight 
on corporate circles once again, what can be better than read¬ 
ing about India’s premier business families and how they man¬ 
age their empires? But while Piramal focuses on longish profi¬ 
les of a few select magnates, Cragg provides a more detailed 
listing of who’s who not only in Indian business but in Paki¬ 
stan and Bangladesh as well. 

The New Mahar^ahs: The Commercial Princes of India, Pakistan & 
Bangladesh by Claudia Cragg Published by Kupa Pnee R5J95 


Matters of the mind 

If you’ve been following the works of 
such writers as Ilya Prigogine, Hum¬ 
berto Maturana and Francisco Varela, 
you’re probably cued into the new 
science-philosophy writings that have 
emerged in recent limes. Capra, of cour¬ 
se, attained demigod status with his The 
Tao Of Physics and ever since its publ ica- 
tion continues to be regarded as the best- 
known spokesman for mind-matter 
theories. 

In a nutshell, the preoccupation of these writers is the rela¬ 
tionship between the mind and the brain and in defining con¬ 
sciousness. If you arc at all interested in this aspect then The 
Web Of IJfe is just the book for you. 

Th® Web Of Life by Fntjof Capra Published by HarperCollins, Price 9.95 
Pounds 




Kaleidoscope 

Mridula Garg is one of the most widely- 
read authors in Hindi today. She has 
published 13 books—novels as well as 
short story collections — so far. The 
Colour Of My Being has an interesting 
structure and is arranged in 26 sections 
that can be shuffled and arranged any 
way the reader desires without changing 
the narrative. Each section deals with a 
different thought and emotion and the 
book itself isn’t .so much of a stream of 
consciousness as it is a mosaic of images. • 

Tbo Colour Of My Being by Mridula Garg (translated by Ceta Safiai) Published 
by Indus. Price: Rs 95. 
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papers had one more day to handle the 
crisis, by which time the focus had shift¬ 
ed to other issues, like the Prime Mini¬ 
ster ordering a judicial probe into the 
crash. The delay also gave the newspa¬ 
pers lime toorganisc better photo covera¬ 
ge of the tragedy. 

The Asian Age coverage of the crash, 
spread over four pages, was a bit of 
hotch-potch. The phobia over front¬ 
page trivia ran strong with the photo¬ 
graph of Benazir Bhutto, former Pakista¬ 
ni Prime Minister, son seated on lap, talk¬ 
ing to mediapersons. The more telling 
pictures of the crash were 
relegated to the back 
pages. The Pioneer had 
two colour pics on its 
front page aniJ had more 
inside. It had the fore¬ 
sight locairy an excellent 
story on the state of 
affairs in the Bombay air¬ 
port. The Incitan Express 
had an interesting sketch 
on its front page on how 
the collision look place 
but could have earned 
more pictures on the acci¬ 
dent itself. These again 
appeared only on page 
11. The Times of India *s 
picl(^rial coverage, as 
usual, was poor. The 
three-column front page 
picture showed biddies 
lying on the ground but 
there was no indication 
they were victims of a 
mid-air collision. 

Reports on the actual collision, on- 
the-spot coverage, the grief of the rela¬ 
tives, funeral of the dead, rating the 
government and the aviation officials on 
handling the crisis are routine issues. 
Aviation is a highly-specialised subject 
and many leading newspapers have their 
own ‘aviation correspondents’. Some 
are good, the others are not. I know of 
some aviation corresptmdenls who were 
only keen to wangle free tickets on inter¬ 
national junkets, took sides on the tussle 
between the Boeing and the Airbus com¬ 
panies in capturing the Indian market 
and projected selected aviation mini¬ 
sters favourably. 

That is pan of the game. But there is 
much more to aviation than these. The 
changing technology, airport maintenan¬ 
ce. safety measures, the role of the air 
control traffic are vital issues which 


need to be studied constantly. Many of 
the newspapers, after the collision, carri¬ 
ed reports on the ‘several grievances of 
air traffic controllers’. These must have 
been built up over several years and if 
so, why were they not highlighted 
earlier in the media? Did it require a 
major collision for the aviation corres¬ 
pondents to wake up to the hazards of 
radar deficiencies or problems of air traf¬ 
fic controlleis? If advanced radiir equip¬ 
ment was lying unused in the Delhi air¬ 
port, why wasn’t the fact highlighted in 


But some of the international aviation 
experts who were interviewed over 
BBC television, fell that the equipment 
and facilities at the Delhi airport were 
not all that bad. This view was obvious¬ 
ly not shared by the CNN bureau chief in 
New Delhi, Anita Piatap. The popular 
‘(jood. Bad & The Ugly’ column in 
Bombay’s tabloid The Daily, quoted Ms 
Pratap, "India’s record in air safely has 
been very poor. The Indira Gandhi Air¬ 
port may not have had the latest equip¬ 
ment... the place where the planes crash¬ 
ed is not even connected by telephone." 
But The Daily highlighted the incongrui¬ 
ty in the CNN coverage which quoted 
Kieran Daly, editor of Flight 
International as saying, "The air-control 
traffic system in New Delhi could well 
be the envy of some of the biggest 
western airports...The air safely record 


of India in civil aviation was very good." 
I wonder if Ms Pratap had studied the 
issues before making such damaging sta¬ 
tements. Some of the BBC news clips 
did show their correspondents interview¬ 
ing eyewitnesses over the telephone, 
quite close to the site of the accident. So, 
India is not such a primitive nation after 
all! 


Screen test 


For over 40 years, 1 had been an occa¬ 
sional reader of Screen 
weekly. During my boy- 
ho(xl, it exposed to me 
the world of Hindi cine¬ 
ma and I still remember 
the details of the 
Premnath-Bina Rai wedd¬ 
ing with Dilip Kumar act¬ 
ing as the best man. 

In those days, such 
events W'ere ignored by 
the general media. 

But Screen had always 
been a staid, dull, colour¬ 
less publication. A trade 
paper to the core, it did 
not carry any criticism of 
the industry. Take its film 
reviews. The reviewer 
found something good 
(lighting effects, editing 
or costumes!) even in the 
most inane and stupid 
Hindi films’ 

I had wondered if Screen would ever 
change its fonnat. Well, finally the new- 
look Screen has arrived, thanks to the ini¬ 
tiative of managing editor Vivek Goen- 
ka and editor Rauf Ahmed. The new 
Screen resembles Variety Internationa^ 
has gone colour with a vengeance, carr¬ 
ies a bit of gossip (without malice) and 
continues to give lots and lots of informa¬ 
tion on films, TV, music. 

In fact, unlike most other personality- 
oriented film publications, Screen had 
always focussed on various aspects of 
film-making, carried the views of produ¬ 
cers, directors, editors and music direc¬ 
tors. The only drawbacks had been the 
dull writing, poor lay-out and the lack of 
a critical approach. The new Screen, by 
and large, has tackled these issues and is 
definitely a well-packaged product. • 
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PERSONALITY 


An officer and a gentleman 


Dinesh Vajpai is Calcutta’s new police commissioner 


H ad it been some other person, the 
appointment would have provok¬ 
ed extreme reactions from all 
quarters. Opposition politicians would 
have berated the government for not 
going by the seniority principle. And 
newspapers would have run articles say¬ 
ing how this has demoralised the police 
force. But when Dinesh Vajpai was 
appointed Calcutta’s police commissio¬ 
ner late last month, superseding at least 
three officers, there were veiy few voi¬ 
ces of dissent. After all, 'here was no 
doubting this 1966 batch IPS officer’s 
competence or track record. 

In fact, Vajpai’s eleva------ 

tion — he was additional J 

commissioner of Calcut- A 

ta Police before taking 
over as chief — was wel- 
corned by everyone. 

Even Opposition politici- iHlyj/ j 
ans, who generally look 
out for such incidents of 
supersession to embar- 
rass the government, 
found nothing to 
about 

appointment. 

Part of this has to do v 
with Vajpai’s career S|||H 

record. Though he has 
held several important 
and sensitive posts, he i 
has always kept himself 
away from controversies. 

Media shy and soft- 
spoken, Vajpai believes IwHJUla 

in keeping a low profile, k66pj 

an unusual trait in a super¬ 
cop. This is not to suggest superc 

that the new city police 
chief is a man of inaction; 

Vajpai believes in doing 
his job silently. No wonder, he has 
already set in motion the process to over¬ 
haul Calcutta’s security apparatus and 
jack up the morale of his officers. 

That, of course, is not an easy task. 
Once known as the Scotland Yard of 
India, Lalbazar, headquarters of the Cal¬ 
cutta Police, has fallen into disrepute 
these days. The police force is heavily 
unionised, there are allegations that 


some officers are in league with the 
underworld and in the last one year, seve¬ 
ral cops have been convicted by the 
courts in crimes ranging from murder to 
rape. 

The fallout of all this has been that the 
law and order situation of the city has 
deteriorated. But Vajpai, who has spent 
most of his career with the Calcutta Poli¬ 
ce except for brief stints with such cen¬ 
tral agencies as the IB, the CBl and the 
RAW. doesn’t think that the situation is- 
beyond repair. ”1 think Calcutta Police is 
one of the best police force in the coun¬ 
try and it compares favourably with the 









Media siqf and soft-spoken, Vajpai belieyes in 
keepinga low profile, an unusual trait In a 
supercop. In fact, Vajpai believes In do’ng his 
job silently 


cop that he w'ould like the police to be 
more accessible to the ^jeople. "I want 
Calcutta Police to be more people- 
friendly," was Vajpai’s message. 

Structurally, too, Calcutta Police, is 
in desperate need of refonns. The popu¬ 
lation of the city has increased manifold 
over the last 15-20 years but the strength 
of the force has remained more or less 
the same. The crime scenario has underg¬ 
one a change, but the cops are stuck with 
outdated arms and ammunition. And 
Calcutta Police’s communication net¬ 
work has also failed to keep pace with 

- 12 the changing times. As 

11 one who has been with 
IHIm the city police force for a 
HI very long time, Vajpai is 
H^ aware of the problems 
1 1 would like to take the 
y| I following measures, 
r 1 funds and political will 
permitting. 

• The strength of the for- 
^ ce at police stations will 
•4'* be increased. 


• All-women police sta¬ 
tions will be set up in the 
city to deal with rising 
crime against women and 
to deal with women 
criminals. 

• The detective depart¬ 
ment will be strengthen¬ 
ed in order to deal with 
complex crimes, especial¬ 
ly economic offences. 



police administration of other metropoli¬ 
tan cities. But there is always scope for 
improvement," says Vajpai. 

That he meant business was evident 
from the week that Vajpai took over as 
the city police chief. He visited all the 36 
police stations under his jurisdiction, 
spent time with the officers there and 
listened to their problems. Apparently. 
Vajpai made it clear to each and every 


• Stress will be given to 
intelligence-gathering. 

• Computerisation of police records and 
the control room will be taken up 
shortly. 

However, most of these plans are still 
on paper and it won’t be an easy task to 
implement them. Vajpai himself is 
aware of this. "I don’t have a magic 
wand. But at least we can make a begin¬ 
ning," he says. • 

AHndam Sarkmr/Cmiciitta 
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y now. every¬ 
one will have 
heard all 
those 

rumours link¬ 
ing Sonali 
Bendre with Sunil Shelly 
and learnt how the actor goes 
around recommending the 
lady to all his producers. But 
all this is nothing more than 
an elaborate smokescreen to 
hide Bendre’s real involve¬ 
ment: with the son of a promi¬ 
nent Shiv Sena functional^. 

Apparently Sonali is very 
close to this man, and it was 
this involvement that led her 
to being chosen lo welcome 
Michael Jackson on his rec¬ 
ent trip to MumbLii. Bendre, 
resplendent in a 
Maharashtnan-stylc sari, did 
the honours by the singer 
and became the envy of the 
entire film industry as a 
consequence. 

It remains to be seen, 
however, if these connec¬ 
tions can perform the same 
wonders as far as Sonali’s 
career in the movies is 
concerned. 



eena Gupta’s 
bid to re¬ 
invent herself 
as a ' folk 
singer, with 
her maiden 
album. Go To Court, seems 
lo have backfired. The songs 


are mediocre at best — Gup¬ 
ta’s voice is not the kind that 
would give lla Arun sleep¬ 
less nights — and, to make 
matters worse, the album is 
shoddily produced. 

But there is a silver lining 
to the dark cloud on Gupta’s 


horizon. After many years 
spent in the shadows, Vivian 
Richards has finally begun 
to acknowledge Neena and 
his daughter Masaba’s pres¬ 
ence in his life, and is willing 
to make public appearances 
with them. 

So, even if her career 
seems on the skids, Gupta 
can take consolation from 
the fact that her personal life 
is looking up. 


ow that 

Mohammad 
Azharuddin 
has made an 
honest 

woman of 

Sangeeta Bijlani, will Sal¬ 
man Khan do the same for 
Somy Ali? 

Everyone in Bombay is 
busy speculating about this 
even as you read this. While 

some insist that Somy and 





Salman have scheduled their 
nikaah for early next year, 
others maintain that the wed¬ 
ding could take place even as 
early as Decemter. 

Not that it makes much dif¬ 
ference to either Somy or Sal¬ 
man. After all, Ali has 
already moved in with the 
Khan family and is being 
treated as the gharki hahu by 
everyone. So, the nikaah 
won’t accompli.sh anything 
more than putting a seal of 
social approval on the match. 

And, of course, make 
Somy far more secure than 
she is now. 


cratch a televi- 
sion staf and 
^HjA^^Lyou’ll find a 
frustrated 
actor lurking 
just beneath 
his or her skin. And Ruby 
Bhatia, veejay extraordinai¬ 
re, is no exception to this rule. 

Apparently, Bhatia has 
decided that her time in tele¬ 
vision is limited — what 
with Planet Ruby getting 
such mixed reviews — and 
that she should examine 
other career options. And 



clearly, films were the first 
thing that came to mind. So, 
Ruby is now trying to get a 
foothold in film world. 

Some producers have 
already shown interest in 
signing her up. So, you may 
soon see Ruby doing her 
stuff on the silver — rather 
than the small — screen. • 
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Mentity crisis 


The foreigners ’ issue sparks off afresh political controversy in the state 


Prime Minister H.D. 
Deve Gowda may 
have proved a big hit 
jTJL — in the north-east for 

I the attractive econo- 

mic package that he 
SBSSSSSS announced. But in an 

ASSAM ovcrzealous bid to 

nnirifirniniriiiiiiiiitt ^ 

ready solution for every problem of the 
region, Deve Gowda has managed to 
spark off fresh debates over an age-old 
one: the foreigners’ issue in Assam. 

During his visit to the state late last 
month, the Prime Minister announced 
that the Illegal Migrants (Determination 
by Tribunals) Act (IMDTA), 1983, has 
proved ineffective and therefore needed 
to be repealed. He went on to assure the 
All Assam Students Union (AASU) that 
the United Front government would 
take immediate steps in this direction. 

I'he students’ body has been 
spearheading a decade-long movement 
to have the controversial Act repealed. 
The IMDTA, which is applicable only 
in Assam, is regarded as discriminatory 
since the onus of proving that a given per¬ 
son is a ‘foreigner’ lies on the 
accuser. Under the Fore¬ 
igners Act, 1946, which 
is used for detection of 
aliens in the rest of the 
country, it is exactly the 
opposite. 

The AASU was under¬ 
standably elated over the 
PM’s declaration. But 
what the Prime Minister 
had not bargained for was 
the muted response of 
Assam chief minister Pra- 
fulla Kumar Mahanta or 
the vehement opposition 
from the Congress(]). 

I which had originally 
moved the legislation in 
Parliament in 1983. 

The matter was taken 
up by the Congress Work¬ 
ing Committee (CWC) 
on 4 November. A resolu- < 
tion was passed, oppos-| 
ing the repeal of the | 

IMDTA and the United > 



^f'fl 


WALKING A TIGHTROPE: CM PrafuHa Kumar Mahanta 


Front government 


ed not to go ahead with its decision. The 


CWC meet concluded that if the Act was 


scrapped, it would make the minority 


communities vulnerable to harassment 





in the name of ‘detection* and ‘deporta 


tion’ of foreigners. 


While the Congrcss(I) has always 


stood by the IMDTA, PrafuHa Mahan 


ta s stand on the issue is something of a 
I turnaround. For years, Mahanta was at 
the forefront of the anti-foreigners agita- 
I tion, demanding repeal of the IMDTA. 
But over the last year, the Assam Gana 
Parishad (AGP) chief has made a con¬ 
certed bid to woo the minorities and has 
kept mum on the foreigners’ issue. And 
it is this support-base that played an 
important role in helping the AGP wrest 
power from the Congress in April. 

Today, Mahanta noises that the fore¬ 
igners’ issue could precipitate a crisis in 
his six-month-old ministry. If he joins 
the chorus for scrapping of the IMDTA, 
he stands to alienate the minorities. And 
if he is too vocal in his support for the 
Act, he will be in the firing line of 
AASU and its allied organisations. 
Caught in a Catch-22 situation, all that 
PrafuHa Kumar Mahanta is willing 
to say is, "The minorities’ lives and pro¬ 
perties wiU be protected at all cost, whe¬ 
ther or not the IMDTA stays." 

CDfTRAL POLICY: Prime Minister KD, 
Deve Gowda 
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WSX'SXKfi Dharam Singh (left) takes over as state Congress chief 


Change of guard 


The state Congress is banking on its new chief Dharam 
Singh to revive the party’s prospects 


With Mahanta walking a political 
tightrope, his arch-rival in the AGP, 
Bhrigu Kumar Phukan has been quick to 
grab centre-stage. The former home 
minister has issued a statement appeal¬ 
ing to all political parties in the state not 
to oppose the repeal of the controversial 
Act. This has helped Phukan gain the 
support of A ASU and its associates. 

The AASU, on its part, has issued a 
stem warning to the Congress(I), accus¬ 
ing the party of betraying the "indige¬ 
nous" people of Assam. Sarbananda 
Sonowal, president of the stydent body, 
slated; "By opposing the repeal of the 
IMDTA, the Congress(I) has shown that 
it will always remain the enemy of the 
people of Assam." 

This controversy over the IMDTA 
has created fresh problems for the 
United Front government at the Centre. 
On 12 November, Union home minister 
Indrajit Gupta told the meeting of the 
consultative committee on home affairs 
that the Centre is committed to fulfil all 
promises made by the Prime Mini¬ 
ster during his north-east visit. 



TAKING ASTAND; AGP leader Bhrigu 


Kumar Phukan 

In Assam, the foreigners' issue has 
shot back into political prominence. 
Opposed to the repeal of the Act» the 
United Minorities Front (UMF), which 
had earlier extended unconditional sup¬ 
port to the Mahanta ministry, has decid¬ 
ed to make it "issue-based" from now 
on. The CPI(M), an ally of the AGP 
government, is also opposed to the 
repeal of the Act. Within the AGP itself, 
opinions are sharply divided. 

At the moment, there are no simple 
solutions in sight to the controversy over 
illegal migrants in Assam. And it is upto 
the Centre to try and set things right. • 
NMttA. QokM0/0uwmlmii 


For some three years 
now, the Congress in 
Karnataka has been in 
absolute shambles. 
Lacking a strong 
leader, groupism has 
led to infighting and 

KARNATAKA rebellion has led to 
desertion. So, Con¬ 
gressmen in Karnataka have been a 
dejected and demoralised lot. 

Last week, however, there was some 
cheer in the Congress camp. The reason: 
emergence of a leader who, by the look 
of things, can be entrusted with the oner¬ 
ous task of rejuvenating the state party 
unit. The Congressman in question, Dha¬ 
ram Singh. 

"There is no doubt that the party has a 
base in the state," said Singh, hours 
before taking over as president of the 
state unit of the Congress. "But the diffe¬ 
rences within the party have eroded it. 
What is needed now is an honest effort 
to bring all the leaders and the cadres 
together to galvanise the party." 

Though Dharam Singh wouldn't tot 
up too many points on charisma or erudi¬ 
tion, he scores heavily on effectiveness. 


And this is what the party needs at the 
moment. So, Congress president Sita- 
ram Kesri's choice has been welcomed 
by partymen in the state. As a IcKal party 
leader put it: "After having had two non- 
effective presidents, this is the best news 
the state Congress has had for a long 
time. Singh can be trusted to carry every¬ 
one with him." 

Popularly referred to as ‘Ajatha- 
shatru’ (one with no enemies) among 
Congressmen, Dharam Singh sure has 
his task cut out for him. First and fore¬ 
most, he will have to try and bring all 
Congressmen — past and present — 
together. Notable among them is S. 
Bangarappa. The controversial former 
chief minister is expected to rejoin the 
party sometime next month. The rest 
"will be done under the guidance of the 
party president", says Singh, the quintes¬ 
sential loyalist. 

Dharam Singh is acknowledged as a 
rar^ party loyalist, having been with the 
Congress since 1968. He had earlier serv¬ 
ed as minister for revenue and home. 
One big advantage for Dharam Singh is 
his clean image. No corruption charge 
has ever been levelled against him. 
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Singh’s local popularity can be gauged 
from the fact that though a Rajput, he 
has been elected seven times fiom the 
Lingayat-dominated constituency of 
Jewragi. "Since he belongs to a commu¬ 
nity which is not dominant in Karnata¬ 
ka, Singh is seen as a leader with no vest¬ 
ed interests," observes a Congressman. 

I’hc new incumbent also enjoys cordi¬ 
al relations with members of other politi¬ 
cal parties in the state. This could prove 
vital to the Congress’ scheme of things 
in the days to come While not many 
Janata Dal men are expected to cross 
over just yet, there is talk that Singh 
could persuade veteran politico Ramak- 
rishiia fiegde and his men to join the 
Congress. If this happens. Opposition 
unity in Karnataka will get a major boost. 

While Dharam Singh is being widely 
hailed in Congress circles as the man of 
the moment, it would be foolish to 
expect miracles from him. While Singh 
cannot be cx^x^clcd U) bring the Con¬ 
gress back to power in the state, parlym- 
cn arc hoping that he will help unite it 
and turn it into an efiectivc politi¬ 
cal unit in Karnataka. • 

OBuri LankBMh/BangBloro 


T liis year, the joint efforts of the 
West Bengal Pollution Control 
Board (WBPCB) and the Calcutta 
Police nearly achieved the impossi¬ 
ble: a Kali ^ja and Diwali without 
the deafening sound of firecrackers. 

It ail started with a Calcutta High 
Court order, dated 1 April 1996^ in 
response to a suit filed by the ‘Om 
Birangana Religious Society’. In the 
directive. Justice B.P. Baneijce orde¬ 
red the WBPCB to restrict sound pol¬ 
lution occurring mainly due to the 
indiscriminate use of microphones 
and loudspeakers. Then, on 30 Sep- 
tember» the court directed the pollu¬ 
tion control board "...to take suitable 
measures to stop sources of sound 
nuisance such as fireworks". The 
police authorities also directed 


Peace moves 


The NSCN has responded 
to the PM's offer for 
unconditional talks 

Prime Mini.sier H.D. 
Deve Gowda’s recent 
visit lo the north-east 
made most news for 
the grand economic 
package Ihat he 
announced at the end 
of It. In the prtK'css, 
the Prime Minister’s 
offer ip hold "unconditional talks" with 
insurgent outfils of the region somehow 
took a back-scat But while the promise 
of monetary aid has left many in the 
north-east quite .sceptical, the offer for 
negotiations .seems to have struck the 
right chord in the dreaded National Soci¬ 
alist Council of Nagaland (Issac- 
Muivah) ranks 

Dev," ^lowda’s readiness to come to 
the negotiating table with the ultras and 
keenness to be acquainted with the cth- 


to work in tandem with the WBPCB 
and control the menace of sound 
pollution. 

Armed with these court orders, the 
WBPCB issued a directive to the poli¬ 
ce and other concerned agencies not 
to allow the manufacture, sale or stor^ 
age of certain fireworks which cause 
sound-levels above 65 db» 
highest-permissible limit fixed by 
the Environment (Protection) Act» 
1986. In all, ten kinds of firecrackers, 
including popular ones like 'chocola¬ 
te bombs’, and dodomas were specifi¬ 
ed as "banned” items. 

The Calcutta Police, led by tficir 
new chief, DineshVajpai, got crack¬ 
ing immediately. But the police had a 
toughjobonhand. A$v4p£^ obsei^. 
ved on the eve of .Kafi , 



FAREWELL TO ARMS?: members of 
the NSCN 

me problems of the north-cast have sent 
out a positive signal to leaders of the 
NSCN (I-M). The 26-ycar-old organi.sa- 
tion, boasting a cadre strength of 1,8(X), 
has long held sway over Nagaland and 


"Already, a lot of banned fireworks 
have come to the retailers due to the 
delay in issuing of the directive and 
that has made it extremely difficult to 
control the menace." 

And sure enough, the delayed 
directive could not be implemented 
in totality. Complaints about the 


NAmr MWAU!: Calcuttans celebrate 
the festival of ligtus 



Sounds of silence 


Calcutta celebrates a much quieter Kali Puja and 
Diwali, thanks to a High Court order 
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National Council (NNC) issued a 
release at Dimapur, formally welcom* 
ing the PM's call for peace parleys with 
the insurgents. 

According to sources, the NSCN 
leadership will insist that the prelimina¬ 
ry round of talks be held cither in Hong 
Kong or New Delhi and will seek safe 
passage for a delegation travelling from 
the different hide-outs in upper Myan¬ 
mar and Thailand. 



sound of bursting crackers poured in 
to police stations in several pockets 
of the city and the control room of the 
WBPCB. Parts of south and east Cal* 
culta and greater Calcutta areas like 
Baruipur and Mullickpur were the 
worst affected. 

D.K. Bose, chairman of the 
WBPCB, complained that some of 
the police stations did not do their bit 
to stop the menace despite repeated 
complaints. Though he lauded the 
efforts of the city police in general, 
Bose warned that the errant thanas 
would be mentioned in the state boar- 
d’s compliance report to the High 
Court, 

Dinesh Vajpai, however, defend¬ 
ed his men. The police commissioner 
explained that the nature of Calcut^ 
ta's topography and density of popu¬ 
lation in certain areas made it practi* 
cally impossible to implement the 
court orders fully. 

In Calcutta, some ‘silent zones’ 
were also affected. A survey conduct¬ 
ed by the state PCB found that a loud¬ 
speaker. adjacent to the B.R. Singh 
Hospital continued blaring at 90 db. 


Last ycLir, former Prime Minister P.V. 
Narasimha Rao had announced his wil¬ 
lingness to hold unconditional talks 
with the ultras. This declaration, made at 
a public rally in Dimapur, was rejected 
by the NSCN. The legendary 
Thuingalcng Muivah's response to 
Rao’s offer was: "Such proposals for 
peace talks are simply gimmicks by the 
authorities to buy lime and confuse the 
real issue. Our negotiations have to be 
political. There cannot be just peace 
Utlks. We will agree to make peace only 
if we arc certain that it* will help 
negotiations." 

So, what explains the sudden turna¬ 
round in the NSCN ranks? It is widely 
believed that the NSCN(I-M) is no lon¬ 
ger the force it used to be. The recent 


In the same silent zone, a puja in 
front of the G.R.P, Police Station 
caused similar trouble. When 
approached, O-C P, Bhattacharya 
seemed quite oblivious to the 
proceedings. 

Some major pujas in the silent 
zones near Marwari Hospital and 
Lady Dufferin Hospital in north Cal¬ 
cutta were also guilty of violating 
coim orders. Locals feel diat as these 
pujas are patronised by some politi¬ 
cal heavy weights, the policemen pre¬ 
sent at the site chose to turn adcaf caf. 

In the districts, too, the effect of 
the court directjveVas not uniform. 
Parts of HooghIy» ^ Chandennago- 
re in panieptar/t^ebr^ted a noisy 
Kali iKija, Acqor^mg to Biswajit 
Mukherjee, ferw rd^cer of the 
WBPCB, the RjCat police statioi^.did 
nothing to enfo^e the law in <^an* 
dennagene. But tMngs Were definite¬ 
ly quieter in and B^asat. 

And all in all^ ibe audmrities did 
manage to a lot of 

firecrackers and eridcs. • 


arrests of some of its lop leaders—inclu¬ 
ding ‘home minister’ Angelius Shim- 
ray, ‘finance minister' Queheve Chisi 
Swu and ‘home secretary’ V. Horam — 
have pushed the insurgent outfit onto the 
back-foot. Moreover, the Bangladeshi 
goveniment has launched a crack-down 
on the NSCN, forcing the rebels to 
desert their camps in that counii'y and 
flee to Myanmar. The outfit has now set 
up its mobile headquarters at Gilgal in 
theSornrahtract of upper Myanmar. The 
NSCN is said to be facing a cash 
crunch as its bank accounts in 
Bangladesh have been frozen. Also, the 
outfit's two top men, general secretary 
Muivah and chainnan Is.sac Chisi Swu, 



POSITIVE SIGNALS; NSCN leader 
T. Muivah 


arc believed to be keen on holding talks 
with the Centre. 

Although the NSCN(I-M) may be on 
the defensive at the moment, it is unlike¬ 
ly to lay down arms unless the demand 
for a separate land for Naga tribals is 
met. Insiders feel that Muivah is aiming 
for a Bhutan-type protectorate status for 
Nagaland and adjoining Manipur’s 
Naga-inhabited areas. 

Will the proposed talks finally pave 
the way for peace in this volatile belt of 
the north-east? Nagaland chief minister 
S.C. Jamir’s reply is one of cautious opti¬ 
mism. "There is now an overwhelming 
desire for peace and stability in the battle- 
scarred state. And it is in the best interest 
of the Nagas that a lasting solution 
should emerge from the talks," says 
Jamir. • 

Brnitanu Ohoth/Kohlnm and Dimapur 


adjoining north-cast Manipur. 

Responding to the PM’s call for a dia¬ 
logue, rebel leaders of the ouifil — hol¬ 
ed up in their Thai hide-outs of Chiang 
Mai, Manorlplow and Bangkok — have 
started contacting their aides in Kohiina 
and Dimapur. On 4 November, the press 
and publicity secretary of the Naga 
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Going public 


The Calcutta Municipal Corporation plans to float 
bonds and introduce new civic programmes 


A lew iiionlhs ago, 
municipal commissio¬ 
ner ol Calculia Asini 
Barman had said, 
want the Calcutla 
Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion (CMC) to func- 
WKSTBKN(fAL tion like any other 
multinational compa¬ 
ny. And for this, wc have to improve our 
elTicicncy and increase our assets " And 
iT one goes by the present programmes 
of the CM(\ ihc commissioner has kept 
his word. T he civic bcnly is, finally, mak¬ 
ing a determined bid to make Calcutta a 
belter place to live in. 

Last week, immediately after return¬ 
ing from a liip to the USA, Barman 
announced that the CMC will be float¬ 
ing municipal bonds worth Rs 200 crore 
111 the market by the next financial year. 
CMC will be the second civic body in 
the country — after the Ahmedabad 
Municipal Corporation — to float such 
bonds 

Says Barman. "We have applied for 
CRISIL rating. It will lake a couple of 
months. We are sure to get a very high 
rating because we have no liabilities and 
only assets in form of buildings and real 
estate." 


According to Barman, 20 per cent of 
the money will be set aside. And the rest 
will be spent on improving roads, deve¬ 
loping .solid-waste management and pro¬ 
viding better garbage transportation sys¬ 
tem in the city. "You see, our aim is to 
improve life in the city and wc can only 
do that if we have money at our disposal. 
This is a step in that diiection," reveals 
Barman. 

And this is certainly not the only step 
that the CMC is planning to take in the 
days to come. The corporation has 
sought a loan of Rs 6(K) crore from the 
Asian Development Bank (ADB) in 
order to improve the drainage and sewer¬ 
age system in the city. The ADB has, 
however, conveyed its inability to grant 
the amount to the CMC before the year 
1999-2(X'/). The matter has since been 
taken up by chief minister Jyoti Basu. 

Says Bannan, "The chief minister has 
written to Union finance minister P. Chi¬ 
dambaram, asking him to take up the 
matter with the ADB. We have asked the 
Government of India to give top priority 
to this matter and see to it that the funds 
come through in 1997-98." 
The funds from ADB will be used 
to solve the perennial problem of water¬ 
logging, develop waste-water treatment 


and utilise iU'id areas of Calcutta. 

The CMC has, of late, being paying 
special attention to keep the city clean of 
.solid wastes. In a couple of months, the 
corporation aims to provide every multi- 
storeyed building and commercial com¬ 
plex with separate containers or vats for 
the disposal of temporary solid wastes. 
These containers will be collected every¬ 
day by garbage trucks of the CMC and 
replaced with a fresh set^ 

The CMC is also concentrating on 
developing sol id-waste management in 



CLEAN SWEEP: Calcutta 5 municipal 
commissioner Asim Barman 


Calcutta. Already, an agreement has 
been signed with Bombay-based Excel 
Industries to recycle garbage and turn it 
into fertilisers. For this, Excel Industr¬ 
ies have been given about 20 acres of 
land on the eastern fringes of Calcutta, 
to set up a recycling plant. "Excel- is 
going to take from CMC 700 metric 
tonne of garbage every day. This will 
greatly reduce the garbage problem in 
the city," says Barman. 

Political ob.servers in this part of the 
country insist that there is more to the 
clean-up drive than meets the eye. Accor¬ 
ding to them, the heightened civic sense 
of the CMC owes itself to the Left Front 
government’s liberalisation policy. 
With the political powers laying out a 
red carpet for foreign investors, a more 
attractive and infrastructurally-sound 
state capital has become mandatory. So, 
the sudden ‘Clean Calcutta’ drive may 
be just another political necessity. But, 
whatever the case may be, the people of 
Calcutta are certainly not complaining. • 

MndamBrnkm/CmlciMm 
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LIFE STINKS: garbage on the streets of Calcutta 
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SHUBHRA GUPTA 

Twenty years later 

Sholay still retains its charm as viewers of Sony TV will vouch 


Close your eyes for a 
moment and slip away 
to Sholay, the mother 
of all movies. More 
than 20 years after it 
was first shown, the 
prospect of watching 
it stirs up delightful anticipation, even 
when it’s on television. 

It diminishes in size (Sholay was origi¬ 
nal 70 mm biggie, back in 1975) certain¬ 
ly, but does not lose its grip. Right from 
the time Vecru and Jai stroll into view 
till they demolish Gabbar, the 

scourge of Ramgarh, at 
the end of three fast- 
paced hours, the film is as 
captivating as ever. 

Television is fine as 
long as it delivers the 
movie, especially a 
movie which has such 
endunngly popular cha¬ 
racters and set pieces; Jag- 
deep as Soorma Bhopali 
in a role he was condemn¬ 
ed to repeat forever, Asra- 
ni the jailor who thought 
he was Hitler, Hema Mali- 
ni as Basanti the 
tongewali and her yakki- 
ty yak yak, the holy trini¬ 
ty of Sanjeev Kumar, 

Amitabh and Dhar- 
mendra, and the absolute¬ 
ly unforgettable Gabbar 
Singh. 

Last week, Sony had 
Sholay on prime time, 
having declared in all available 
space that it was the first satellite chan¬ 
nel to show it. So we sat down to watch, 
and zipped smoothly along, past the 
dacoits raiding the train, the pact bet¬ 
ween the thakur and the cons and the arri¬ 
val of the heroes in Ramgarh. So far so 
good, with only a few ads in between; 
pinpricks really. 

And then on to the heroes giving the 
heave-ho to the minions of Gabbar. who 
rush, shamefaced, back to their master. 
Here they are. riding around the bend to 
that famous sequence which marks the 
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Villain’s entry (Amjad Khan in a dream 
debut) Wc wail for the boots, the belt, 
the echoing sounds and the raucous 
tone: kitne aaclmi they ! 

Instead, what do wc get? Here are the 
horses and dacoits and here is Gabbar, 
with a packet of something in his hand. 
And what does he do"^ He flings the pack¬ 
et in the aii, catches it deftly and declres 
it is brand X biscuit, Gabbar ki asli 
pasandl 

Okay, it’s only an ad. But this is sacri¬ 
lege. It’s bad enough having to look at 
detergents and shampoos and car lyres 


Television is fine as long as it 
delivers the movie, 
especially one which has 
such enduringly popular 
characters played by 
seasoned actors like Sanjeev 
Kumar, Amitabh, 
Dharmendra and An^jad 
Khan 


in between the action, but to place this 
one just before the actual sequence with¬ 
out a pause is simply inexcusable 

A Gabbar gobbling biscuits right 
before the sequence in which he has to 
establish his ruthless ways, loses his 
menace. He becomes a biscuit peddler, 
masquerading as a dreaded dacoil. 

Films on TV have to sell time to 
recover the cost of the telecast and make 
a profit. But in their zeal the marketing 
boffins forget that the primary purpose 
is for the movie to be seen. If there are 
too many ads, the viewer will switch off. 


I turned away froni Sholay after the 
regrettable episode of biscuits and not a 
single ad after that was visible to me, 
naturally. 

Disgust has been growing among vie¬ 
wer forums, gathered through audience 
research surveys about the growing num¬ 
ber of ads during prime-time movies. 
And Doordarshan is the biggest culprit 
in this respect; its Friday and Saturday 
night films are more ads than films. In 
fact when it showed Sholay early this 
year, it also had Gabbar and the biscuits 
just before Gabbar and the dakoos, • 




Amjad Khan and Dharmendra In a still from Sliolaf 
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ARIES 


(2! Man h'20 April) 

Y OU are probably feeling 
lhal a great weight has 
been lilted off your back, 

But you may find yoursell in 
a tight comer financially 
Parents and other family 
members may be in a 
position, and willing, to help 
out. Working in the house 
can be most satisfying. 


LEO 


(2! lul\-2()August) 

I t IS a good time for reading 
and studying. Artists, 
designers and writers can 
have a most productive week 
once they get started. 
Creative cookery and 
dress^making are favoured. 
You should be able to devote 
yourself entirely to your 
chosen task 


LIBRA 


(21 Septemher-2() (k U'her) 

Y ou may feel that the 
ground beneath your 
feel is treacherous. Outward 
appearances can belie the 
tme state of affairs. But 
intuitive suspicions are 
probably nght. People may 
be trying to manoeuvre you. 
You may become embroiled 
in intrigues and plots unless 
you can play your cards right. 


I SAGITTARIUS 


(2 / Novemhet ’201k ( emhet) 

N ew openings that seem 
promising enough at 
first may turn out to be blind 
alleys. Ti-y to^akc all aspects 
of new oilers or invitations 
into account before 
committing yourself. Others 
may try to undennine your 
financial position. You may 
have to worry about your 
spouse. 


TAURUS 


(21 April-2() Max) 

B e alert. I hcre are 
probably u.seful hints 
and lips to be picked up 
Chance encounters can bring 
valuable information to your 
attention. Jot down bright 
ideas that occur to you You 
may not remember them 
otherwise when the time 
comes to implement them. 
Romance should not be 
given top priority. 

GEMINI 


(21 Max 20 Jane) 

T hings are likely to work 
out as you had hopetl. Try 
arranging for middlemen to 
handle the details of 
transactions or other 
business deals. This can save 
you lime and concern. You 
will probably realise lhal 
haste and impatience will do 
nothing to improve matters. 



CAPRICORN 


(2! Ik'n’inhct 20Januai\) 

N ear and dcai ones may 
need a slick waving 
o\er their heads, fheir views 
on money or possessions can 
be far from sensible and they 
may need to be cut short with 
a sharp word. Don’t jump to 
unfounded conclusions. Be 
sure of your facts before 
accusing others. 


AQUARIUS 


(2i Janaai \’201 chraan) 

Y ou should be attempting 
to finalise affairs that 
have overrun the time 
allotted to them. Clear the 
decks early in the week. Gel 
ready for a round of 
activities and undertakings 
lhal lie ahead. F'amily 
members aic likely to be in 
an unreliable mood. 


CANCER 


(21 June’20Julx) 

L uck is on youi side. The 
more you can put other 
people at ca.se, the more they 
are likely to be of assistance 
to you. You can take people 
at their word when they 
make promises. They are 
likely to honour them, 
though they may have let 
you down in the past. 


VIRGO 


(2 f A a if a \t’20 Septemhet) 

Y OU will probably be 
exuding warmth and 
magnetism. So, people are 
likely to be drawn to you. It 
should be easy to drum up 
any support or assistance 
you require. Business and 
professional contacts can 
lead to the forming of new 
relationships. 


SCORPIO 


(21 Ovtoher-20 Naveinber) 

Y OU may meet attractive 
people while travelling. 
New romances can develop 
with very happy results. It is 
a good time for attending 
interviews with important 
people. If you want to do 
something on your own, 
seek the permission of your 


PISCES 


(2! fehiunr\’20 Manh) 

O verconfidence and 
overambition may be 
your undoing. Do not expect 
people jn authority to make • 
special concessions for you. 
Nothing is likely to come 
your way without you 
having to pay a price. You 
might not be able to arrange 
for an extended vacation. • 
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HEARD IN CALCUTTA 

We’re waiting—with BATted 
breath. 

AN ITC OFFICIAL BEFORE THE BOARD 
MEETING WHICH WAS HELD TO DISCUSS THE 
ARRESTS OF SEVERAL ITC OFFICIALS 


Titfortat 

Punjab chief minister 
Harcharan Singh Brar 
is not at all bothered that he 
can’t keep his flock together. 
He’s, trying to make new 
friends so that the troubje* 
makers in his own party can 
be effectively isolated. 

When he was in Delhi 
last, Brar had a meeting with 
CPI(M)’s Harkishen Singh 
Surjeet. The agenda was: as 
both the Congressfl) and the 
CPf(M) were opposed to the 
BJP, why shouldn’t they 
fight the election together 
with the Congressd) leading 
it? The idea was to set up a 



H.S. Bran maMnB iww 
friende 


broad secular front to com¬ 
bat the BJP. 

Suijeet agreed to see Brar. 
That in itself was a signific¬ 
ant political development. 
However, he told Brar that 
the CPI(M) could not counte¬ 
nance joining a front led by 
the Congress, What was pos¬ 
sible was some agreement 
on seat sharing. 

Both have left the nitty- 
gritty to their respective par¬ 
ties. An arrangement with 
the CPI(M) will provide 
Brar with a useful alibi 
when he has to axe troubleso- 
, me colleagues from the list 
of nominees for the Punjab 
Assembly elections. 

However, both partners have 
gained a friend: welfare mini¬ 
ster Balwiutt Siii^ 
Ramoowalia, who actdi as a 
go-between. 


Anxious 

momonts 

And while on the sub¬ 
ject of Ramoowalia, 
where is he going to be elect- 


f 

edfrom? 

R^oowalia has to beco¬ 
me a member of the Rajya 
Sabha. Eadier, there was 
talk that Farooq Abdullah 
would get him elected ftom 
Kashmir. But with chief 


’ election . commisstoher 

I T.N, Sethan breathiiu; titnm 
I everyone’s ttecjc, Abdulhih 
has told Rimvsnwtdia (bathe, 
can’t take (he risk of incurr¬ 
ing dte Election Commis- 
, sion’s wrath,on the residfent- 
'.sMp issue R^oovyaiia 

has ahvor lived in Kashmir. 

The wdfare minister is 
becoming anxious about his 
future and has taken to calli¬ 
ng on Mulayam Singh 
Yadav, to get him to 
nominate him from UP. But 
that still doesn’t solve'the* 
resid^tslup problem. His 
chumminess with H.$. Brar 
could be a result of this 
anxiety. 


Look liefm you 
spook 

Lieutenant-General 
Jacob, metnbet of the 
BJP national . executive* 
couldn’t have been top 
pleased. 

At an offtctal dinner last 
wedkt someone came to him 
and began asking about his 
views on politics. Jactg} 
answered as civilly as possi¬ 
ble, but began to get a bit irk¬ 
ed when was kept bejng 
asked what was happening 
to the Congress. 

Finally, it became clear 
that the questioner didn’t 
know who he was, "Oh, 
aren't you Arun h{ehru?" he 
said and appear^ to be terri¬ 
bly disappoint^ when Jacob 
answer^ briefly titat he 
wasn’t. The questioner add¬ 
ed fuel to the fire; ’’But you 
tpok like him," he said lame¬ 
ly. Jacob answered this with 
cold silence. 

Perhaps, he may become 
better known when he starts 
atten^ng tite Rajya Sabha 
(ttis party is nominating him„ 
as its member in ti»e netjt 
sessitmj, • 


CHECK-LIST 


The likely successors to West Bengal 
chiefminister Jyoti Basu 

■ BuikHuMMi Bhattediavya: The chosen one. In 
the recenth circutated state government’s hierarchy 
circular. Bhatiacharya occupied the number two slot after 
Jyoti Basu. This time round, after the AssembW pons, ha 
has bean given the home department vrhh additional 
charge of running the state poHce, whichin the previous 
lour terms washefd by Basu himself. His eiihiun and 
arroganm are his ^oncomings. No wonder,he has 
several detracts and could tece dlfhcultias on 0*%. 


■ SiibiMMli ChBlinilNMiy: The dark horse. A 
grassroots leader vrtto, perhaps, enjoys the most popular 
mass base after Jyoti Basu. A dynamic and unorthodox 
Marxist, Chakraborty is consWered to be the Man ftWay of 
Jyoti Basu. And at a time when Basu is going all out to 
attract foreign Investors to West Bengal, Chakraborty has 
become a vital part inBasu’swheeloftiberaiisab'on. 
Popular amongst his colleagues in Writers' Buildings, 
Suohash Chakraborty, of late, Is also gaining acceptance 
among the fardcore theoreticians at Alimuddin Street, the 
CPi(M) headquarters. 


■ Bavya Kanta UMwai The outsider. Having spent 
most of political career dbing organisational work as a 

state secretertat member, Mishra joined the Left Front 
Cabteet for the first time in,lhe fifth term. An expert on land 
reforms aauf revenue pfaptktes, Mishra has been given this 
di^artmeni fn the government Has fire blessings of the 
p^s stMe seerm^. is considered to be the party’s 
^ter«gp in meLeft Ml Cabinet. 

U BtaMai ffaaai A surprise choice. A powerful state 
secretatftd member. Bknan Basu could be file party 
hanwete' cboibeter teepWet minister’s post after Jyoti 
Basu. An effirienit orgwiitetten woiker and a respectable 
party theoretician, Biman himself is not really interested to 
take up this post Because, he is more keen to occupy the 
chair pf«86i% held by Sailen Oasgupta—chairmanstep 
of theleft Front 
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Whodunnit 

■ Sitaram Kesri has 
launched a manhunt 
— for the person who is res¬ 
ponsible for disinformation 
about his finances. 

Sometime ago, Madhu- 
resh, the PA to Sliyam Sun¬ 
der Dheeraj, a Bihar politici- 


HKARD IN NEW DELHI 

Their philosophy obviously Is: 
‘share and ye shall multiply’. 

A FINANCE MINISTRY OFFICIAL ON THE 
RELIANCE SHARE SWITCH CONTROVERSY 




get on his wrong side till 
tften — heaven knows what 
spoke in the wheel he might 
introduce. 

. ‘ ftowever, the master of 
the game is H.D. Deve 
<5owda. There are five presi* 
dential nominations to the 
Rajya SaUia which are now 
vacant. Deve Gowda has giv¬ 
en no indicatipp of how he i.s 


■ WbatisT-N-S^'a 

ftiUUB? 

Hm dhief dectibb eom-., 
ndasioim has ft faw^wjiidb to ‘ 
retire. And no one wants to. 



NvaCsmlatwINhs 


CHECK-LIST 


Unarai^nd: whatparHes are ; 

about the proposed state 

■ ThoIMfadflrdiib PrimaMin^ ’ 

Gowdadorskhowt whyheetiowt^iAw ' 
announcementorantlngstatihoiodtnPiWBiidh^ ^ 
the UP Assembv slectlone. the net result the Ml areliwi 
leturned BJP ML/s to the Assamhiy in iaitOftiium 
since this has happened, no onl istaihihg idiieut aet)piii|!li|i' 
Uttarakhand elate any more. 


■ llw OopirsaK Evetythingnow hiogeaon M •*' 
raturn(dN.D.BWsritotheCoAgms-^1tKi1tMfieiH^ 

sttnbeltevestfMdtherateanyoMwtoc|ttijlw' 

Uttarakhand from the jaws of the EUfKJP'lhH^thd oV;^'' 
Tiwarl. Till dw policy on Thwari h clear, ^ CbnfhW 
eaynothln0 on Uttarakhand. . / ‘ 


■ nwlMlakeaplngvmyquletonthinifttef.lt; ' 
reckone the rtgion has rstumedthsBJP any wiyf.so .':. 
ehectiv^K ha pocket horoughofthoBJPwttlMMd^^.. 
party having to tty too hard , 


■ nwen(Wll(lkMaitBad.tliara]^i.bd^ 

where(hefeia#ao(WtMii)aiim(dtMMl^ 

. 


where (here ia ad eotnaiaatlitaiiea Of the 
movement, TM Up'ft ohtMrd match hai.^ 
CPi(M}.WotMttatUPtnf#iftlM 
indeflnfMeo«iBt8p»JPcafli1f|auiaf^ 
CPIiM)'eft«. 


1'' *;i ‘ 




Ihsllail^dsbhaT 

ftdng to fill these. This 
could be one way of accom¬ 
modating Ramoowalia. It 
might be one way of accom¬ 
modating T.N. Seshan as 
won. 


;l||l 9 Sliig report 

■ Whatever happened 
to the report that a for¬ 
mer foreign secretaty prepar¬ 
ed for the minisny of exter¬ 
nal affairs on the national 
. seeufiQr ctHtnml (NSC)? 

. POrnier foreiin secretary 
Muc^knod pubey was emn- 
$ to write repeat 

^Mt^fldding upof anationed 
IMWity council which could 
' Tict as.an interface between 
fte. dvilian leadership and 
itaearmy. 

However, that report 
hmti't seen the lightof day. 

. Titiftogovemment cril^ a 
great deal about the former 
govenunent’s foreign petii* 
'^cy. jBkit tile NSC .was one of 
'14 objiectives in the mani- 
festoi So what happened to 
thise^ort?* 













































Carelessness. Bellforgives it. When ii comes to endurance, Hell is incomparable. For Bell tiles 
are stringently tested for size, tolerance, water absorption, warpage, bending strength, and resistance to abrasion, acid, 
alkali, crazing and thermal shock Bel) also symbolises an alluring spectrum of exciting shades and designs And if you 
aren’t floored yet, may we recommend a quick glance at the affordable price line 
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RHiD NO WB/C'( V2^6TN/MS((’)t7fiMH BY SOUTH 6X0 



What does It take to be one of the best courier services? What does it take 
to cut out all frills, and offer no-nonsense service'^ What does it take to offer 
extraordinary commitment, to promise extraordinary service in a down-to- 
earth, cost-effective way'^ 

Just ask First Flight We've been in the business of redefining the courier 
business for over a decade now And what has kept us ahead is our skill in 
helping you keep ahead With a single-minded promise of extraordinary 
service Without the frill 

After all, it's how professionally you answer your calling that's 
important. Not how you cook up excuses to get off the hook. 



375 destinations 


325 offices 


4,300-strong service force 


100% P.O.D. 
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YOU HAVE THE DRIVE. 
NOW GET THE POWER. 
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SERVO SUPERIOR XEE-SH 

EXTRA ENERGY EFFICIENT MULTIGRADE ENGINE OIL. 


High speed and power. That's what new generation cars are all about. They need a superior engine oil like 
IndianOil’s SERVO Superior XEE-SH that can perform even under the most demanding conditions. 
ifWO Superior XEE-SH 

• Is the only mineral based engine oil with the double seal of approval - the API DONUT and STARBURST 
symbols 

• Meets the stringent requirements of API SH/CD and EC II level energ>' conservation standards of American 
Petroleum Institute. And of ILSAC GF -1 of International Lubricants Standardisation and Approval Committee. 
It exceeds the requirements of American, European. Japanese and Indian gasoline cars. 

• Cleans and protects engine. 

• Ensures minimum 2 . 7 % fuel savings under ideal test conditions. 

• Also suitable for cars with catalytic converters and those operating on unleaded petrol 
SERVO Superior XEE -SH. Only if you can handle the power. 

SERVO ADDS LIFE. 

Available at IndianOil petrol stations in your city. 



IndianOil 


Enter the SERVO Car in a Can Contest. 

Entry forms available at select IndianOil petrol stations. Contest closes 19th Dec '96. 
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What happeiMd in Pimtlia? 


The Government of India had prior knowledge 
of the arms drop, but did nothing to foil the plot. 
And the CBl remains silent on some vital 


questions...12 
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Kesri versus Rao 

As the new Congress president reorganises the party, the 
former PM finds himself marginalised 



































LETTERS 



Bachchan has 
the answers 


T he cover storv on Amita- 
bh Bachchan 
Brought Miss World U) 

India "17 — 23 November) 
couldn’t have been limed bel¬ 
ter. For, not only has the 
pageant thrown up several 
controversies but people are 
out to attack Bachchan 
personally. 

As an avid of reader of 
Sunday I am glad that the 
magazine raised these ques¬ 
tions before Amitabh. And, 
to his credit, Bachchan has 
done well to wardolf the alle¬ 
gations against him, the 
ABCL and the Miss World 
pageant. 

Whether or not his 
answers convince sundry 
women’s organisations and 
the B JP. there is little doubt 
that every right-thinking 
Indian will nod his head in 
agreement. Much of what 
Bachchan saysmakessense 
— "the attraction for us was 
that we could use the event to 
get into people’s living 
rooms all over the world and 
show them what India was 
capable of," for instance. 

One must appreciate that 
Bachchan has spent much of 
his time and effort to pull it 
off. What’s more, he hasn’t 
hesitated to even put his own 
reputation ht show 

the world that India is 
capable of hosting an intema- 
tinal event like the Miss 
World contest. 



Only a fool or M.D. Nan- 
jundaswamy can doubt 
Bachchan’s intention. 

Nandini Sen, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 

■ Thank you for the cover 
story on Amitabh Bachchan. 
After all, if there is one man 
who can clear the controvers¬ 
ies surrounding the Miss 
World contest it is Bachchan 
him.self. 

1 was as impressed by 
Bachchan’s honesty as by 
his no-nonsense replies. Nei¬ 
ther does he try to hide 
behind excuses nor shirk res¬ 
ponsibility. And why should 
he? Amitabh Bachchan, the 
entertainer, has brought one 
of the biggest events in the 
world to this country—and 
OVC 17 forward-looking Indi¬ 
an should be thankful to him 
for that. 

If suddenly women’s orga¬ 
nisations, the BJP and the 
likes of iNanjandaswamy 


begin to feel that the pageant 
will degrade women and that 
it amounts to cultural 
invasion, it is their problem. 
If we can celebrate when 
Aishwarya Rai goes to Sun 
City and wins the Miss 
World contest what is wrong 
if girls from other countries 
come to India and aspire for 
the crown? 

Surely, this is the worst 
case of hypocrisy. 

Manish Gaur, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 

■ Themterview with Amita¬ 
bh Bachchan made for inter¬ 
esting to read. However, I 
don’t agree with Mr Bach¬ 
chan’s reasons for opting for 
Bangalore as the venue for 
the Miss World contest. 

In recent times. Bangalore 
has failed to make the grade 
on the tolerance level that is 
required for staging such 
events as international 
beauty contests. Moreover, 


Amitabh Bachchan: allancing hla critics 




the scries of attacks on the 
KFC outlet in the city also 
does not go down well with 
the image that is being pro¬ 
jected of Bangalore — as 
an ‘emerging megapolis’. 

In fact, even now, as the 
vandals are having a field 
day, the proverbial long 
arm ofthc law in nowhere 
to be seen. • 

Given Bangalore’s dete¬ 
riorating law and order situa¬ 
tion and intolerant attitude, it 
would have been Judicious if 
Mr Bachchan had decided 
on Bombay as the venue ot 
the pageant. This would not 
only have spared him, but 
also the rest of the country of 
the embarrassing violent 
reactions to the Miss World 
contest. 

Rajib Kumar, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 

■ Amitabh Bachchan’s 
answers in your cover stoi 7 
.should convince any .sensi¬ 
ble man that there is nothing 
wrong in conducting the 
Miss World competition in 
this country. 

It is sheer madness to 
oppose this prestigious 
show. What’s more, it is real¬ 
ly unfortunate that a CPI(M- 
L) member at Madurai, 

Tamil Nadu, committed self- 
immolation to protest again¬ 
st the beauty contest. This 
extreme step by a protestor 
only shows that a man can go 
to any extent if a thing hap¬ 
pens against his thinking and 
conviction. 

Dhananjoy Patro, 

Bhubaneswar (Orissa) 

Kanshi Ram can 
do no wrong 

V ir Sanghvi asks a very 
pertinent question when 
he says in his column 
entitled, Justice and Mr Kan¬ 
shi Ram (10 —16 Novem¬ 
ber): why isn’t Kanshi Ram 
in jail yet? After all, the BSP 
leader is guilty of assaulting 
journalists inside his house. 
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Ruling party politicians 
are never tired of saying that 
the ‘law will take its own 
course’ whenever acts of 
omission and commission 
arc committed by a promin- 
enl person. Then, why isn’t 
the law taking its course in 
the case of Kanshi Ram? 

There is no dearth of evid¬ 
ence on what actually happe¬ 
ned on that fateful day. Tele¬ 
vision clippings and photo¬ 
graphs clearly show that the 
journalists were manhandl¬ 
ed and abused by Kanshi 
Ram and his cronies Yet, he 
has been allowed to go scot 
free. As the columnist right¬ 
ly points out, the issue is not 
between a politician and jour- 
nalists, but between indivi¬ 
duals. I am sure the police 
would have arrested the jour¬ 
nalists if they had hit Kanshi 
Ram. 

It’s high lime the law- 
keepers respected the laws 
of the land and earned out 
their duties in an impartial 
manner. After all, the courts 
have been reminding everyo¬ 
ne that no one is above the 
law 

L. Rohini, Tiruchy (Tamil 
Nadu) 


■ The incident involving 
Kanshi Ram proves that 
even a Dalit can be an oppres¬ 
sor. But only if the person 
has clout. It also proves that 
the bogey of Dalits has been 
raised merely for political 
gains and not for the sake of 
Justice or their welfare. 
Moreover, the style of living 
of several Dalit leaders 
should dispel the myth that 
they are a poor and exploited 
lot. 

What’s alarming, 
however, is the fact that des¬ 
pite the documentary eviden¬ 
ce of tlie assault on the scri¬ 
bes, the law-enforcing agenc¬ 
ies have yet to initiate any 
action against Kanshi Ram 
in the matter. As the column¬ 
ist observers, "It is clear that 
in this case, at least, politicia¬ 
ns have decided to look after 
their own, law and justice be 
damned." 

V. Sagan New Delhi 

Time to be more 
tolerant 

T his has reference to Vir 
Sanghvi’s column. 


Nadu) I Defending Miss World (3 — 

Kanshi Ram: getting away with murder 







Miss World contestants: what’s wrong with the show? 


9 November). At one point, 
the columnist says, "We are 
in danger of turning into a 
society where people measu¬ 
re their clout by their ability 
to deny other people their 
freedom " 

I fully agree with Vir 


Sanghvi on this point. Truly, 
this growing intolerance in 
Indian society simply 
shouldn't be tolerated! It’s 
scary. And unless checked, 
this trait can assume serious 
proportions. 

K. Rhode, Madras (Tamil Neduf 


The Kesri magic 


I The cover story on Sitaram 
.S| / '« Kesri made absorbing reading 

(His own man, IQ —16 

sszx November), ft isn't wn»^ to 

say that Kesri came, saw and 
^ revitalised the faction-ridden . 

Congress party. His simple 
approach and ea-sy solutions to 
the problems within the Con- 
> gross has already made him 
popular with all shades of Congressmen. 

More importandy, unlike Narasimba Ra> Kesri 
has the courage to call a spade a spade. No wtmder, 
his efforts to unite the Congress has met with suc¬ 
cess. And leaders like Madhavrao Scindia. who 
were fed up with Narasimha Rao's style of function- 
> irtg. are beginning to return to the Ctmgress fold, 
llie fortunes of the Congress paity depend heavi¬ 
ly on Kesri. And the new Congress president has 
aheady made it amply clear that he meims business: 

. I am sure that the day is not far away when the Con¬ 
gress will once again emerge as the country's most 
, popular political {KUty. 
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Sw^lMrfvaractlvIsta In Ayodhya: Hindus toe have their ehare of famlamentallete 


Meaningless 

stuff 



Bally Sagoo: nothing 
original about his 
compositions 

T his has reference to the 
article, Bole Bole Bally 
(10—16 November). Many 
desi rock and rap singers 
have already made our ears 
deaf by churning out mea¬ 
ningless stuff. In fact, these 
new breed of singers belong 
to what has come to be 
known as ‘mixing culture*. 

Bally Sagoo is one of 
them. One can hardly praise 
his numbers. Because, there 


is no originality in his compo¬ 
sitions. What he does is 
twist the old numbers into 
odd-sounding songs. Surpri- 
singly,youngboysandgirls 

— particularly the elite class 

— are mad about this music. 
There is no justifV'ation for 
this euphoria. 

FIrdous, New Delhi 


Setting the 
record straight 

■ appreciate much in Vir 
Sanghvi’s Demeaning 
Hinduism (20—26 Octo¬ 
ber). But it is based on a nar¬ 
cissistic assumption about 


Hinduism being the world’s 
greatest religion and I lin- 

dus being a tolerant, peace- 
loving people. While I have 
no desire to convince you to 
the contrary, 1 must say that 
logically undefinability — 
ab.scnce of scriptural dog¬ 
mas— may not always be a 
virtue. Over the ages, this 
has enabled Hinduism to 
absorb other religions and 
created the ground for the 
social hegemony of a particu¬ 
lar class under the banner of 
universality of the Dhanna. 
As you may be aware even 
under the Constitution, a 
Hindu has been defined nega¬ 
tively —one who is not a 
I Muslim. Christian, or 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


PRIZE RS 200 FOR CONTRIBUTIONS 



SalraBanu 


Former film star 



Chitni Singh 


Qhazal singer 


ContribiitAd by B<ka«h Chandra Pradhan. Calcutta 


Zoroastrian or Jew. Even 
this definition is being 
increasingly challenged by 
the Sikhs and the Jains who 
would like their religion to 
be placed outside the circle 
of assimilation. 

Historically, you ignore 
the violent conflicts between 
Shaivism and Vaishnavism, 
between the Buddhists and 
the Hindus, between the 
Jains and the Hindus and in 
this century,between the Hin¬ 
dus and the Muslims, for 
which both share the blame. 

In our age and time there 
are efforts towards semitisa- 
tion, as Karan Singh and 
before him Morarji Desai 
pointed out, Hindus have 
been "progressing" towards 
adoption of a set of dogams 
to define Hinduism, the esta¬ 
blishment of a Church (Sant 
Sansad), its own set of ‘Mad 
Mullahs’ (the assorted 
sadhus, sants and Shanka- 
racharyas who have been 
fielded by the sangh parivur, 
including the VHP) and a 
‘hysterical clergy’ who have 
not only laid down the law in 
Ayodhya but even written a 
new Constitution for the 
country! If imitation is the 
best form of flattery, surely 
the neo-Hindus are suffering 
not from a superiority com¬ 
plex, as you seem to be, but 
from a deep-seated inferiori¬ 
ty complex! 

Personally speaking, I 
believe that every conscious 
individual has the right to 
choose his religion (not 
necessarily the one he is bom 
into—for that was not a choi¬ 
ce) and freely profess, practi¬ 
se and pi:each it, without 
showing any disrespect to 
any other religion and, what 
is more important, without 
discriminating against the 
followers of the others, in his 
personal or social life or in 
his functional role as a 
wieldcr of the power and 
authority of the state, be he a 
beat constable or a 
minister. • 

SyedShahabuddIn, MR, New 
Delhi 
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■ I have not intervened in any case or asked any investigating officer to change his findings 
according to my wishes. 

JOGINDBR Singh, CBlduec tor, dtmussm^ alle^atumsthai he was acting umkr political pressure m 
some cases 

■ Life is meant to be lived, not just watching other people live. 

Pete S E E G E'R, American folk sinfier, poinling out the ciilierse effei l of relevnum vienmg 

■ The Congress support to the UF goveniment is not the suppon of a h/mjan party or blind people. 
P NARASIMHA RAO, adcressmg a Cimgi css ParhamenUin Party meeting 



■ I experienced the ashram even at the 
Tihar. I do not feel the difference between 
the two. 

Chandra S W a M I, controversial goJman anil 
accused in the Lakhuhhai Pathak cheating r ase, after ht^ release 
from Tihar Jad on had 


11 have so much to do that I should not waste time. 

RAJINDER KAUR BHATTAL. after being sworn in as Punjab chief minister 

■ I have never flinched from my duty but 1 am not an aspirant for any position. 
MANMOHAN Singh, Congress leader, when asked if he would accept the post of CPP leader 

■ Sex is a part of love...the two are essential for a complete relationship. 

SHILPA SHETT Y.filmactress 


; Integrated SeFvice$ 
Di^Nettvoik(ISDN), 
on t^^Novembet*. 

use a 

SitogIeIinetop|i^c 
tetefdiionei fax. video and 
. doni^puters. ISpN will b« 

-. to tti^ titles, 

including the four metros. 

■LSenOtV.KrAl^ 

Uition miniater.of state 
foTf^awtoi^^ :..A 
programtne \ : / 

inr^lementadoiu 
■unopposed, to die Rajjnt' 
Sabha, on 21 November; 

SWORN IN: Rajind^ 
Kaur Bhattal, as Purdah's 
first woman chief ^, j 



minister, (HI 21 
November. She refdaced 
Horcharan Singh Brn*. 

NIliUUMDtChaiKtoi 
Swami from Tihatf Tail, 
on 19 November, on 6^, 
He was in jail for ^ 
days as an undettdal in. ' 
the Lakhottoai Patoajk 
cheating .o:a»e^ 

TNSmO: successfully, 
the tooseoscH'kit, to test 
anddU^nosetyphcMd, . 
leishitumiasis, dengue, 
nud^aandtB.Ihe . 
devme will be in^ali^ in 
all major lK»pitals. 


ktodhavan, ibtiiaier <^i 
joint dime^ittot . 
f^idem^sIXiIice^l^ . 
for distinguished service, 
on22November. ^ 

' I i' ^ .1 ',s < ' vm.oj, - ■v??-'.' 
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COUNTERPOINT 


VIR SANGHVI 


THENEW 

RAID RAJ 

Businessmen have a right to be concerned 


I hold no bnef for 
ITC, manufactu¬ 
rers of a product 
whose chief signi¬ 
ficance lies in the 
fact that it causes 
cancer. Nor do I 
have much sympa¬ 
thy for the shame¬ 
ful tendency of suc¬ 
cessive chairmen to wrap themselves m 
the national flag and sing Jana Gana 
Mana in an effort to evade jail and blame 
everj'thing on bad, bad BAT. And I have 
even less time for Bukhara, the uncom¬ 
fortable, overpriced home of the much- 
hyped kebab that has led to the downfall 
of the present ITC management. 

Even so, I have to say that I am some¬ 
what alarmed by the distorted replay of 
V.P. Singh’s raid raj that we are now wit¬ 
nessing, In 1985, when the Raja ran the 
finance ministry, he had a specific agen¬ 
da and clear targets. The raids created 
fear and panic within the business com¬ 
munity but at least you had the feeling 
that there was a firm hand at the helm. 

But today, there is no clear sense of 
direction. I doubt if P. Chidambaram is 
even aware of who is being raided or 
why. While the Enforcement Directora¬ 
te and the income tax authorities — both 
under the finance ministry — have been 
active, so has the CBI, which has noth¬ 
ing to do with Chidambaram’s ministry. 
And in the present climate where there is 
broad judicial sanction for any raiding 
or charge-sheeting activity, no officer 
need bother to obtain pennission from 
his superiors before locking up a 
businessman. 

The danger with the current raiding 
frenzy is that it is impossible to keep any 
kind of check on the raiders. You can’t 
complain to their bosses because they 
recognise no bosses. And by the time 
you obtain some kind of judicial redres- 
sal, it may well be too late. Such is our 
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legal system that it takes the courts five 
years to declare a man innocent and only 
five minutes to send him to jail without 
trial. 

What you have then is a free-for-all 
by officers who may well be dedicated 
but are nevertheless trained only to 
investigate and make accusations; not to 
listen to the other side, give anybody the 
benefit of the doubt, or accept that it is 
always better to let a few guilty men go 
scot-free than to lock up and destroy a 
few inr^K’ent ones. 

In 1985-86, when V.P. Singh’s raid 
raj was at its height, you could go and 
see revenue secretary Vinod Pande and 
give him your side of the story. You 
could see the Raja himself. And of cour¬ 
se, you could take your version to Rajiv 
Gandhi — as one or two resourceful 
industrialists did. If none of that worked, 
you had the courts which were willing 
— in most ctises, at lea.st—to grant bail, 
even if you spent the weekend in jail. 

Today, you have none of those ave¬ 
nues; and none of those safeguards. 

( don’t accept the argument advanced 
by many businessmen that the raids 
are bad because they dent investor confi¬ 
dence and kick the Sensex down. Of 
course, it is unfortunate that the econo¬ 
my should suffer but equally if corrup¬ 
tion is rife, then you have to clean up the 
business sector, regardless of the dama¬ 
ge it does to Sensex. To argue otherwise 
would be to say that businessmen can do 
what they like as long as the stock mar¬ 
ket booms — a position that no civilised 
society can accept. 

But three points are worth making: 

• Swaminathan Aiyar has noted memo¬ 
rably, that a man who steals a loaf of 
bread and a man who steals $4 million 
from ITC are both economic offenders. 
If one goes to jail, why shouldn’t the 
other? 



Former ITC chairmen K.L. Chugh and 
J.N. Sapru after their arrest 


His point is well-taken and derives 
some of its force from the view held by 
most journalists that ITC is a corrupt, 
smug, crookedly-managed company 
(which may explain why the Enforce¬ 
ment Directorate has found so many 
sympathetic ears in the media). I suspect 
however that had Swami said ‘a man 
who steals $4 million from Hindustan 
Lever’, the logic would have held but 
the formulation would have .seemed less 
damning. 

The truth is that while cases of steal¬ 
ing are relatively straightforward, there 
arc other economic offences which are 
not so easily categorised. 

Every Indian who has gone abroad 
has probably violated FERA in some 
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• I have written about the^ 
right of every citizen to 
obtain bail before so I 
won’t repeat myself. But 
if Chandra Swami can be 
regarded as innocent 
until proven guilty, then 
so can K.L. Chugh. 

I’m sure that the judge 
who denied bail to Jag- 
dish Sapru had his rea¬ 
sons but as a general rule 
— without wishing to 
comment in any way on 
the specifics of the ITC 
case — it is hard to see 
how a retired person suf¬ 
fering from cancer can 
pose a huge threat to the 
intrepid investigators of 
the Enforcement Directo¬ 
rate if he is denied bail. 

• It is up to the judiciary 
to examine the issue of 
bail and decide whether 
judges are being unduly 
harsh in granting bail so 
infrequently. 

But we in the media 
need to examine our own 
conduct in the current 
situation before we point 
fingers at anybody else. 

I have long b^n con¬ 
cerned about the tenden- | 


small way or the other. 

As N.K. Singh, the reve¬ 
nue secretary, admitted 
in Delhi a week ago, 
many of the draconian 
economic laws of an 
earlier era need to be 
redrafted. 

That process has 
already begun with the 
the consequence that many actions that 
were illeg^ ten years ago are now entire¬ 
ly legal. Yet a decade earlier, anybody 
who broke the laws that we have now 
junked would have been an ‘economic 
offender’. 

So, when you are dealing with acts 
that are illegal one day and entirely legal 
the next, can you afford to see things in 
black and white? It is at this this stage 
that the ‘stealing’ analogy breaks down. 


1 have to say that 1 
distorted reolav o1 

am somewhat alarmed by the 
' V.P. Sinsh's raid rai that we 

are now witness! 
agenda and clear t 
clear sense o 
Chidambaram is 

ra 

ng. The Raja had a specific 
argets. But today, there is no 
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cy of newspapers to faithfully 
reproduce the investigating agencies’ 
accounts of raids without tethering to 
verify them or to even get the other 
side of the stpiy. Regardless of who is rai¬ 
ded — and regardless of whether the 
courts ultimately uphold the investigat¬ 
ing agencies’ case—each raid is always 
said to have "yielded crores worth of 
unaccounted income" and "several incri¬ 
minating documents" are always seized. 


This trend continues but there has 
been a new. more alarming develop¬ 
ment: the simultaneous growth of a new 
trigger-happy brand of officer who is 
ready to provide ‘off-the-record details’ 
of each investigation and of a new breed 
of ‘investigative’ reporter who happily 
reproduces these details without tether¬ 
ing to verify them. 

The beauty of this arrangement is that 
the CBI/Enforcement Directoraie/inco- 
me tax department can always deny that 
it disseminated the stoiy when it is 
shown to be false — after all, the brief¬ 
ing was off-the-record. And the ‘investi¬ 
gative journalist’ having got his name 
on page one with the bogus ‘scoop’ is 
least concerned when it is exploded — 
by then, he is busy with another sensatio¬ 
nal raid. 

Last week, all newspapers acted as 
though there had been a major raid of Pre¬ 
mier Automobiles. AH that had happen¬ 
ed was that an investigation into irregula¬ 
rities at a bank had led the officers to tal¬ 
ly Its books with Premier’s. No case 
against Premier was established — but 
you wouldn’t know that from reading 
the papers. 

More startling is the case of Runu 
Ghosh, the hapless telecom official who 
an eager media have painted as a scarlet 
woman without tethering to ascertain 
the truth. One CBI leak had it that 20 
Rolex watches were found at her house. 
This was a total lie but its influence was 
so pervasive that even the judge asked 
about the watches while 
examining her bail appli¬ 
cation. The CBI can deny 
all knowledge of this lic¬ 
it was never an official 
statement, just a ‘leak’. 

As a journalist, I have 
to say that we are on weak 
ground when businessm¬ 
en claim that several of us 
are no more than public 
urinals for leaks from 
investigating officers. 

Finally, businessmen are right to be 
worried about the new raid raj but wrong 
when they believe industry deserves spe¬ 
cial protection. The right to bail, to not 
be judged too harshly and not to be pil¬ 
loried in the media are not the prerogati - 
ve of businessmen. 

They are rights of every citizen of 
India. • 


(My thanks to Sukumar Shah with whom I ekscussedmany 
of tha Ideas in this ardde) 
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INDER MALHOTRA 



Voice of dissent 


The US is set on denying UN secretary-general Boutros-Ghali a second term 



What a pathetic and not particularly savou¬ 
ry show our American friends are putting 
up over the simple issue of a second term to 
Boutros Boutros-Ghali as secretary- 
general of the United Nations! More signifi¬ 
cant than the American obduracy in oppos¬ 
ing an extension to this distinguished Egyp¬ 
tian diplomatist is the stark isolation of the mighty US. 

Those in this country who had embarked on a frenzy of 
breast-beating over our isolation over the CTBT will do well 
to take note that not a single member of the UN Security Coun¬ 
ci I is prepared to go along with America; India was not that 
alone when the chips were down in relation to the CTBT. 

No surprise then that Ame¬ 
rica has now vetoed Boutros- 
Ghali’s candidature. Nor 
should it be a surprise that 
others are threatening to hit 
back. France, for instance, 
has made no bones about its 
determination to veto which¬ 
ever candidate the US tries to 
sponsor for the top job at 
Turtle Bay. It is no less 
remarkable that France, 
alongwith Russia and China, 
broke the usual unity of the 
P-5, as the five permanent 
members of the Security 
Council arc called, in order 
to join Egypt in sponsoring I 
the resolution for giving Boutros-Ghali a 
second term. Since most of his predecessors 
were given two terms as secretary-general, 
there clearly is no valid reason why he should 
be treated differently and shabbily. 

The American claim that at the time of 
being appointed secretary-general five years 
ago, Boutros-Ghali had stated that he was not 
interested in a second term is emphatically 
denied by him. Even such close allies of Ame¬ 
rica as South Korea seem to agree with him. 

Otherwise, that country would not become 
one of the co-sponsors of the resolution in 
Boutros-Ghalis’s favour. Britain’s position 
was intriguing. It refrained from booming 
one pf the resolution’s co-sponsors but voted 
for it. America refuses to heed the voice of the 
overwhelming majority of the international community. 
(Aren’t these familiar words, for they were uttered ad 
nauseam in relation to the CTBT?) 

Where does the world body go from here? Quite clearly, 
having gone so far in its strange opposition to the present 
secretary-general, the US will not change its stand now. As 



The American obduracy 
in opposing an 
extension to 
secretary-general 
Boutros Boutros-Ghali 
is quite pathetic. But 
what is significant is the 
stark isolation of the 
mighty US in the UN over 
this issue 


long as the matter remains within the province of the Security 
Council, America would block him. Since others would reject 
any American nominee, the deadlock can be broken only by 
the choice of a candidate on whom all can agree. There is no 
dearth of aspirants for what is, after all, a very prestigious as 
well as cushy post. 

Since this is an age of Gender Justice the idea is being float¬ 
ed that a woman ought to be the next UN secretary-general. 
GroBiiincftland.formerPrime Minister of Norway, and Mary 
Robinson, President of Ireland, being projected in this connec¬ 
tion, are both deserving candidates. But they face one obstruc¬ 
tion which is virtually insurmountable. African countries, furi¬ 
ous over the treatment being meted out to the 

first secretary- general 
chosen from that continent, 
arc insisting that the post 
must go to an African. 

Of the front-runners from 
Africa, Ko Annan of Ghana, 
who is already one of the 
under-secretary-generals of 
the UN, seems suitable. For, 
the other African, Algabid 
of Niger, has shown himself 
to be a partisan, to say the 
least, in his role as secretary- 
general of the OIC. 

There is a way out of this 
current impasse which can 
puncture American arrogan¬ 
ce and ensure a 
second term for Boutros-Ghali. That 
is to take the issue away from the deadlocked 
Security Council (which usually takes a 
recommendation) directly to the General 
Assembly. Any decision taken by the Gene¬ 
ral Assembly by a two-thirds majority will 
prevail. But this procedure has a serious pit- 
fall brought to the fore by a precedent. 

The UN’s first secretary-gcneral,Trygve 
Lie, was the West’s nominee for the job. The 
Soviet Union vetoed his choice. The General 
Assembly elected Lie. The Soviets boycotted 
him so thoroughly that he was forced to 
resign. 

What the Russians did then may be explica¬ 
ble. The current American behaviour is not, 
except in terms of domestic American 
politics. The Republicans, who still control Congress 
despite Clinton’s re-election, are opposed not just to Boutros-^ 
Ghali but to the UN as such. Clinton is bowing to their pressu¬ 
re even though during his first term his consistent attempt was 
to use the UN for American national purposes, if not to con¬ 
vert it into an extension of the state departments. • 


















T [he Government of India knew 
it was coming: a flight from 
Karachi carrying lethal arma¬ 
ments for extremists in West 
Bengal's Purulia district. The 
Gors undisclosed informants had tipp¬ 
ed off the authorities weeks in advance 
of a plot being hatched abroad, but, sur¬ 
prisingly, the Centre—the home minis¬ 
try to precise — took no steps to 
thwart the clarnlestine mission. 

The arms did descend from the air on 
the night of 17 December, 1995. The 
entire country was taken by surprise at 
the sheer audacity of those who hatched 
the conspiracy and thought they could 
get away with it. And nearly a year after 
the incident, not only are there several 
loose ends which the investigating agen¬ 
cies are apparently unwilling, or unable, 
to pursue, but the various theories float¬ 
ed to explain the conspiracy also go 
against commonsense. 

As it happened, an An-26 cargo air¬ 
craft did t^e off from Karachi on 17 
December last year, landed at Varanasi 
for refuelling, flew again for Yangon, 
deviated from its charted course on the 
way, dropped crates full of arms over 
remote hamlets in Purulia, and finally 
touched down at Calcutta after being 
refused permission to land by the Myan- 
marese authorities. The plane arrived at 
Dum Dum way behind schedule, but 
was allowed to refuel again and fly off to 
Phuket, in Thailand, without any ques¬ 
tions being asked. 

On its way back three days later, the 
plane flew directly to Madras from 
Phuket and was allowed to land, refuel 
and take off, although the sensational air¬ 
drop had by then made screaming headli¬ 
nes. It was only while the aircraft was on 
its way out of the country's airspace 
that, according to the Central Bureau of 
Investigation (CBI), military liaison 
units in all airports were alerted and a 
search mounted. Finally, it was the civil 
Air Traffic Control, Bombay, which 
ordered the rogue An-26 to land at Sahar 
airport. 

The CBI has been probing the case for 
exactly a year now and has already filed 

















Peter Bleach (lefti is 
languishing in jail for dropping 
annsinPunilia.Butkpy 
conspirator Kim Davy was 
* allowed to walk away by 
securitymen at Bombay aiipoit 
Will the CBI ever get to the truth? 
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a Charge-sheet against the plane’s Utvi 

V conspirator whn ctni 

rernmns untraced and a host of olhers 
What ts significant, however is that 

bi^y predictable story, does nor at in 
l^m mention the fact that the GOI had 
Wn J^ut the conspiracy well in adv^ 
we*ks, If not months—and yet 
left gaping holes in its security sy.stem 






The charge-sheet does 
not go beyond the ai 
mnt. Jt is content 
accuse Bleach and his 
accomplices of trying to _ 
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December, 1995, had b^„ ! 

registered post, leaving the stL g™ 

The contents of the letL we«. 
oweve r, never divulged in any detail. Ii 
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"THE PROP WAS ACCWWTE" 

Peter Bleach on the Purulia mission 


Lodged in Calcutta *a high security Presi¬ 
dency Jailf Peter Bleach ts the main accused 
in the Purulia arms drop case. A few months 
back, SVNIMY made an attempt to speak to 
him inside the Jail premises. 

Despite the security ring around him, 5w- 
D^Y correspondents sat next to Bleach for 
more than two hours \yhile he was being inter¬ 
rogated by the CBL They couldn*U however, 
^peak to him in the presence of the CBl 
officials, 

iMter, on 24 September this year, Sunday 
made yet another attempt to speak to Bleach 
when he and the Latvian crew members of the 
An-26 aircraft were produced in court. 



fatthyorel$e..» 

Q: IXd you mmaigfi Uy iiMp the amid 
where you wanted f0? ^ 

A; Thp drop was accuteite.' 

Q: Was the arms drojP ait 
operation? 

A: Yoa go and find out wbetti^ the ^overh- 
ment of India was involved not. Ulse ypur 
resources. 

Q: Who were the arms and 
meant for? 

A: I don't know. I did not have the faintest 


Bleach recognised one of the correspondents, A conver¬ 
sation started. It was short and cryptic 

Sunday: HI, Peter. Do you remember me? 

Peter Bleach: Oh yes You met me at the Presidency Jail 

Q: How did you manage to fly deep inside Indian terri¬ 
tory undetected? 

A: Either the air defence system is absolutely 


idea. Davy would be knowing as he wad coordinating, 

Q: Mow did Davy escape in Bombay? 

A: Better ask Davy. 

Q: WbatLs going to be your fate? 
ArTheCBIivtrymgtofranTeme • 

lntmrvl€W0d by Soummn DMm md Somwbb 
tem/Caleuita 


was made out to be a routine, though 
belated, tommunication that was to find 
Its iightfiil place in dog eaicd govern 
ment flics 

But last toitnight, St noay managed 
to lay Its hands on that ci ucial note and it 
IS now clear that it was a virtual chroni 
cle of the mission torclold 

The letlci, wniten by S Prakash a 
joint secretary in the Union home mini¬ 
stry, almost predicted to the dot the 
events that \veie to follow It said, 
"Reports available in this ministry indic¬ 
ate that an Europe based businessman 
had approached an individual with a 
request to pilot a small plane between 
Karachi and Dhaka delivering arms and 
ammunition en route to communist 
rebels m the area of Dhanbad 

It further stated that the order was foi 
2,500 AK-47 assault rifles and 

15,00,000 rounds of ammunition, that 
the "individual concerned" had initially 
declined the offer, that the "busines¬ 
sman" had nonetheless purchased an 
An-26 aircraft at Riga, Latvia, had gone 
to Pakistan on 15 November, and that 
there was a "strong possibility' of him 
"still pursuing the project" ^ 

The letter even desenbed how the 


shipment would be made The arms 
would be stocked in Kaiachi, it said, and 
loaded on to a small plane The an craft 
would tly 'a route to Dhaka but would 
make a briet unscheduled landing at a 
rough airstiip in an aica called Panchet 
Hill (in Puiuha] ncai Dhanbad" 

The home ministry communique was 
graphic even regarding the plane’s land¬ 
ing site It was to descend on a "vast 
expanse of flat land near Panchet Hill 



Kim Davy is 
supposeil to have 
masterminded 
the entire 
operation. One 
of the prime 
accus^, he is 
the businessman 
who ordered the 
arms 


which IS Ux.dlcd about 5 kms cast of 
Nciuria police station, Purulia district, 
West Bengal" Enquiries made by the 
ministry had revealed that this stretch 
was once upon a time used as a make¬ 
shift airfield by Calcutta Companies hav¬ 
ing interests m the nearby Dhanbad 
coalfields 

Prakash had even got the coordinates 
nght The letter said that the arms would 
be unloaded at a point 86 20 degrees 
East and 24 30 degrees 
j 5 North The actual drop 

. . site, according to the 

to IldVO charge-sheet, was 86 
iflofl degrees 1’56" East and 

lUtni 23 degrees 28’45" North ' 

The letter not only 
^ described the topography 

I UnO of Panchet but had a word 

IP about Its demography. 

too "The place is sparse- 
10 |c ly populated but for about 

400 Mdhlo tribals," Pia- 
ssman kash accurately pointed 

Ml tha 

CU tllC So, It IS evident that the 
government knew but 
refused to act. Was it 

tmmmmmmmmm inertia OT something 
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more serious than that? 

T he arms did reach Purulia, proving 
correct the home ministry’s feedback. 
There was only one difference, 
though. Instead of being offloaded near 
Panchet, they were air-dropped, at 
night, over Jhalda, about 80 km west of 
Panchei Hill. Incidentally, the topogra¬ 
phy of the two sites have much in com¬ 
mon: both have gentle rolling hills, wide 
open spaces and sparsely populated, 
sequestered hamlets. 

Who lipped off the GOl? This is not 
quite clearly known, but chances are 
they were India’s sources in the UK. 

Sunday’s investigations in England 
reveal that Peter Bleach had all along 
kept the British ministry of defence 
informed. Colin Hawkins and Stuart 
I Mills, special officers of the defence 
export wing, had met Bleach in Yorkshi¬ 
re before he made the trip to Purulia. 
They had asked him to find out who the 
actual recipients of the consignment 
were. 

Bleach claimed he didn’t know them 
for he was arranging the arms through a 
third party. In sui'h business deals nobo¬ 
dy knows who the end-users are and it is 
customary not to ask. 

Teddy Taylor, a British MP, confirm¬ 
ed that Bleach was indeed in regular 
touch with the foreign office. 

Bleach’s girlfriend, Jo Fletcher, told 
Sunday that Bleach had tried to wriggle 
out of the deal (the home ministry letter, 
too, says so) but Kim Palgrave Davy, 
who managed to vanish into thin air at 
Bombay airport, wouldn’t let him go as 
Bleach "knew too much". 

So, it appears that British officials 
knew what Bleach was up to, and so did 
Jo. 

Did the British intelligence inform its 
Indian counterpart? 

D espite having information about 
what was coming, Peter Bleach and 
his merry men staged the most daring 
escapade in Indian airspace. 

They came in, as it had been foreseen, 
in a Latvian An-26 aircraft, purcha.sed 
by Kim Davy at Riga, the Latvian capi- 



CHRONOLOGY OF 1HE 
MISS 

How it all happened 

II British arms dealer 

Peter Bleach goes to Copenhagen, to 
strike a deal with a man called Kim 
Davy. He is astoid to driver 2,500 
assault rifles and 1,500,000 rounds 
oS ammunition somewhere in the 
Indian subcondnmt. 

Bleach demands US $ 4.75 mill¬ 
ion for the whole deal —traR^KHta- 
tion included (this amount is believ¬ 
ed to have been scaled down later). 

II « 21 Iggliiiibgr, im Kim 

Davy is registered at the Great 
Eastern Hotel in Calcutta. Nobody BleacIttextFtIM left) ami Other cmr 

knows his whereabouts on the 19th, 

12 OMtilllmg t99B: A join^ 

Early OatatoR Bleach gets suspici- ry in the hoim ministty at Dettn^ S, 
ous of die peqde he is dealing with Praluish, writes a letter to th& c^ef 
and informs the British home office. secrctaiy, government of West 

The British home office informs Bengal. The letter outlines in great 
the Indian home ministry. No one detail the transactions made in Euro- 
knows what went on in goveoiment pe.,It also pinpoints the coordinates 
circles during this time, but the Indi- of a disused airstrip wlme the drop 
an home ministry sat on it for a full might take place, 
two months. Unfortunately, the letter is sent by 

registered post. The infonnad<m is 
18 Pa e ia il ur, 188S: The consign- accurate but reaches Cakidta a fow 
ment of arms and ammunition was days before the drop, 

loaded at Bourgas Airport in Bulga¬ 
ria. The aircraft is an An-26 bou^t 13 OtCMriMTg IStS^Mesmwhile, tte 

in Latvia. I^ane lands at Karachi with Peter 




18 BiCMhir, 188S: The consign¬ 
ment of arms and ammunition was 
loaded at Bourgas Airport in Bulga¬ 
ria. The aircraft is an An-26 bou^t 
in Latvia. 

tal, on behalf of Carol Air Services. 
And, again, proving the GDI’s sources 
right, the plane loaded armaments at 
Karachi, marked for a cantonment in 
Bangladesh. 

According to the CBI charge-sheet, 
Jitendra Kumar Malhan of New Delhi 
(an accused in the case) got a request on 
15 December, 1995, from Baseops Euro¬ 
pe Lid, West Gatwick, UK, for a 
Directorate-General of Civil Aviation 
(DGCA) route permit in favour of M/S 
Carol Air Services, Hong Kong. 

The permit wa.s sought for a ferry 
flight involving an An-26 aircraft hav¬ 


ing the call-sign YLLDB and seven 
crew members. The plane was to fly on 
17 December, 1995, from Karachi to 
Varanasi and from Viu*anasi to Yangon 
in Myanmar. 

On its way back on 20 December, it 
was to come in from Phuket, Thailand, 
to Calcutta and, from Calcutta, go to 
Varanasi, where it was to halt a while 
before leaving for Karachi. 

Pennission was readily granted. A 
permit (No. AV-14014/ 18/95-AT-I/ 
YA338/12/ 140430) was issued in 
favour of Carol Air Services. No one in 
the DGCA seemed to suspect any foul 


Coordinates of the target’ logged in the An-26 YLLDB 







Bteacb 

Aehi feir four dxfs. 

47 iMMpiMr* flN: The An-26 
^( ^it m Vannan at 17^ BT. Aft« 
fp franiiig , ktoww fi)r Calcutta at 10 
pna. 

Noibody is suie where it flies for 
die next two hours. But around mid- 



rtMiMMt 


night, the pilDt radioes ;aii^;;l‘ 
port. He coB^ns ofopox . y 

and sayi he is proceed stiai|^^ 
Yangon. CakaMta aitpoit gdti ..'h| y 
touch 'widi Yangon and is told Chat !: 
the Aa-26 does not have potniaiikn 
to Imd there. This is fdaj^ I0.. 

the pilot and he returns and huns at 
Calcutta airport. 

18 Ddaawhw, HWt The anas drop 
is sighted by local villagers whohnia- 
ched a complaint at the nearest police 
station. 

19 DnaiNbarJ8IB: The Puiuliaur- 
drop makes tMudlines in newspapers 
ail over the ooutitry. 

20 OMOnlwr, lOOSt The An-% 
returns over Indian skies and flies 
directly to Madras. Despite the fur> 
re over the arms drop, the idane is 
allowed to refuel and leave. 




aiW#Maih''ttte dvB'fslAtiQn 

ib'landXt 

AirHeaiiquatidw:-;.:; 


It B w jWdW t ^ 

More tmexi^lNd 
SOmlifiutesamr 

ed to land;; nid^ i|ifK0^^ 
According to Bteai^ a ja^ aitWcp' 
aadt^paivyawiQr.: 

iHtijf later do Che pplke tuitt n|t 
rmdttltedteidaiteiMOcustody. 

Davy i(( never seal again. The offi¬ 
cial .exmMtion for ids escape it; 
iMKligeiieh. But nobody is su^eiided; 
for dda QHligeiatei In^ttd)il^» co^'. 

1 .... 


ith of the An-26 aircraft 




CALCUTTA 
(Dec 17-18) 
Refuelling 




'L ' YANGON 
refused 


KARACHI 

(Dec 17) 
Starts 

r*' paKistan 
^ - 




permissionl 

. toland [ 


Myanmar 


.Thailand 


(V \ N VARANASI 

\ H (Dec. 17) 

Refuelling 


r ' « 

Bangladesh 




MUMBAI 


Unfinished leg jd"™??) 
of the mission .q ijnd 

if/ ground 
ARABIAN control at 
, 8MA ■ ' • ' 1'40am 


play. But why? 

According to the CBl, the aircraft lan¬ 
ded at Varanasi at 17.34 1ST on 17 
December, and after refuelling took off 
at 22.00 1ST for Calcutta. But why this 
was so is not very clear. The plane had 
been cleared to fly directly to Yangon 
and had no reason to halt at Calcutta. 
The craft was to follow the approved 
ATS route No. R460—a busy commer¬ 
cial corridor to South-East Asia. 

The plane had kept to this route till it 


-jy^ BAyOF 8£»BAt| 
T CHENNAI 

} ' (Dec 21) ' - fpii 

^SrtLsBkS I Landsat 
^r- J 8.45 pm ^ 

JT,. ^■.■liafcaoBsr,.f 
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was over Gaya. And then it decided to 
slip off Its charted course and glide into 
the aviation wilderness over Purulia. 

The charge-sheet observes that the 
plane "after reaching Gaya, intentional¬ 
ly and motivatedly deviated from the 
approved flight path to fly over the sky 
of Jhalda" (where the arms were finally 
dropped). And this observation tallies 
perfectly with the home ministry’s prior 
information that the plane could land at 
an airstrip "close to the normal commer¬ 




cial air route from Karachi to Dhaka". 

The CBI does not specify exactly how 
long the plane disappeared. It only says 
the pilot returned to route R460 after 
sometime and contacted Calcutta. 

Apparently, the pilot reported poor 
visibility and told ATC that he was head¬ 
ing for Yangon (in Myanmar) as he 
already had permission to land there. 

However, when the C^cutta ATC got 
in touch with Yangon, it was told that 
I flight YLLDB hadn’t been cleared for 
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UNANSWERED QUESnOWS 

Holes in the CBI Story 


• If the h(^ ministry knew of such 
an cmetatipn in Octobo' 1995. what 
was It doing till 12 December, 1995, 
when it wrote the letter to the West 
Bengal government? 

• Having written a letter so late in the 
day to begin with, why did the 
goveinmeat sent it leisurely by 
re^steted post to the West Bengd 
government? Why wasn't the messa¬ 
ge transmitted urgently by either 
telex dr fax or phone? 



MMdBmhiirgte In hwlla; art 

' fi-i ^ ,1,1 i, -dll 

, gove^iixi^ fettfsr mentions 
tim of wheie the drop 

eoolil ukt place 86*20 degrees 
Bast and 24.30 degress Nofth.^ 

Ih the An^26, tM/targetcob^ 
tes* mentioned a$ 86.01 degrees 
East and 23.2.8 degress North. 
Where did die govamment get this 


landing. The ATC relayed this informa¬ 
tion back to the pilot who then asked for 
permission to land at Calcutta’s Dum 
Dum airport. 

R460 is a busy commercial air corri¬ 
dor and any plane deviating from its 
route is guided back to the correct flight 
path within minutes. A busy corridor 
cannot afford to take such chances, as 
the recent mid-air collision of the Saudia 
and Kazakh flights showed. 

But here was a plane that had disap¬ 
peared from all rad^ between Varanasi 
and Calcutta for two hours, and no one 
so much as missed it, leave alone launch 
a hunt for it. 


informadtHi from? And since ii had^ 
this information befrxe : 

didit not statiofi Indian AirjPorce air¬ 
craft fid the place to Intercept the 
plane? 

• The flight froni Varanasi to Calcut¬ 
ta takes 45 minutes. Why did the Cid- 
cutta airport ask no questions when 
the plane showed up behind 
schedule? 

s The home mintstiy letter clearly 
says that the plane will be an An-26 
boughtin tatviaanddiat itwill be fly¬ 
ing in from Paldstaa. The IX3CA, 
which gives route pemits to planes ' 
flying over Indian airs|MKX-^feceiv- 
ed an application frmi a shnilar 
aircraft. 

Why was thelXK^ lim ipfcs^ 
about this before hand so that it could 
alert the govemrwsit ? 

• Why didn't the police reach the 
spot till nearly an hour after the {daf]i^ 
wasfon^ to hmdat Bemibay aif^ 

• When Kim D^vy was whisked 

by a driver in Waif^ how 

he managd ^ to bypass, inistoms 
immigrate securilb^ checks? 

• Is the CBl Conterit to investig^ 
the drop or is it also lodring into die 
most crucial factor aU: the home 
ministry's foreknowledge of the 
whole affair 9bA its inexpUcE^le 
inaction? 


In addition, when the plane did land at 
Calcutta airport, it was allowed to refuel 
and leave for Phuket — no questions 
asked. The An-26*s wanderings were 
treated with a lack of interest that not 
only augurs ill for air defence but also 
for conunercial aviation safety. 


B ut while the arms drop was making 
headlines in India, Kim Davy and 
the rest of the crew were taking an R&R 
break in Phuket. 

According to CBI sources, their 
return to India was a mistake. They 
weren’t aware that the Punilia drop was 


now public knowledge. But why they 
chose to bypass Calcutta and go to 
Madras instep remains a mystery. 

However, by the time the An-26 
refuelled and took off from Madras air¬ 
port on 21 December on its way to 
Karachi, the civil aviation ministry had 
asked all Air Traffic Controllers to keep 
a lookout for flight YLLDB. 

But in the unending mystery that Puru- 
lia is, the last part gf the drama still 
remains unexplained. Bleach told the 
CBI in the presence of Sunday corres¬ 
pondents that though their aircraft had 
been ordered to land, "no one was there 
when we landed". According to Bleach, 
there were no officials or sccuritymen 
waiting for them on the tarmac. 

In fact, no one came for 50 minutes 
and even then, a jeep arrived with a lone 
driver. Davy got out of the plane and 
was the first to speak to the driver. He 
apparently said he needed a lift to the ter¬ 
minal and that was the last they saw of 
him. Significantly, says Bleach, the 
authorities came to take stock of the 
situation only after Davy had disappear¬ 
ed for good. 

What adds to the intrigue is that accor- 
ding to the CBI’s own charge-sheet, mili¬ 
tary liaison units at ail airports were 
already on the alert. Why did they take 
so long to come and in.spect the plane? 
How did Kim Davy escape? 

The CBI has been accused of trying to 
frame the Ananda Margis. Their refusal 
to look into the whole case — the delay 
at home ministry, the escape at Bombay, 
etc. — has bolstered this point of view. 

Aside from the fact of course, that it 
does seem a bit of an exaggeration to sug¬ 
gest that the Ananda Margis — not 
known to be an armed group — should 
suddenly arm itself with such a large 
arsenal for an uprising against the West 
Bengal government, 

Other militant groups like the : 
People’s War Group in Andhra and the 
Maoist Communist Centre in Bihar have 
been functioning for quite a while and 
even they ‘wouldn’t order such a huge 
armoury at one go. 

But unlike most such stories the 
mystery is unlikely to be solved very 
soon. The court may indict the Ananda 
Margis or dismiss the case against them. 
Either way, the conspiracy behind the 
Purulia arms drop will not be easy to 
unravel. • 
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Blame it on the Margis 


n the little over four decades of its 
existence, the Ananda Mftrg has 
come to symbolise various things 
to various people. For those who 
have benefited from the organisa¬ 
tion's relief activities in earthquake-hit 
Latur or cyclone-devastated coastal 
Andhra Pradesh, the saffron-robed 
avadhutas represent missionaries of 
hope. And for those who live off the Mar- 
g’s sprawling fOOO-acre commune in 
Anandanagar in Purulia, the outfit is the 
sole source of sustenance. But that's 
about all that is good about the Ananda 
fMarg. 

For others, the Margis are a bunch of 
child-lifters, even grave-diggers, who 
preach violence. West Bengal chief 
minister Jyoti Basu and his comrades, of 
course, go a step further. They claim that 
the Ananda Marg is carrying out subver¬ 
sive activities under the garb of religion. 
Some even say that the avadhutas are 
actually "CIA agents" out to destabilise 

•UNOAY1-7 D«c*mb#r 1996 


Why is the Ananda 
Marg always the 
target of a negative 
propaganda? 


the communist government in West 
Bengal. 

And after the Purulia arms drop a year 
ago, the Ananda Marg has acquired a 
new image: a terrorist group that is ann- 
ing itself to wage a'war against the 
Government of India. The CBI, which is 
investigating the arms drop, has already 
filed its charge-sheet in the case where it 
has made it clear that the huge amount of 
arms and ammunition that was dropped 
from a mysterious aircraft on the night 
of 17 December, 1995, close to the glo¬ 
bal headquarters of the Margis in Anan¬ 


danagar off Purulia were actually meant 
for the Ananda Marg. And the bureau 
has apparently established close links of 
the two main accused — Peter Bleach 
and Kim Peter Davy — with the Margis. 

On the face of it, the CBPs contention 
seems plausible. If the drop zone is accu¬ 
rate, as Peter Bleach has claimed 
preceding story), then the Ananda Mar- 
g*.s involvement in the case cannot be rul¬ 
ed out. For one, the arms consignment 
was dropped very close to Anandana¬ 
gar. And hadn't the villagers been 
awake that night, the guns could easily 
have been carted away by the sadhus and 
their followers. 

Moreover, such a huge consignment 
of sophisticated weapons could only 
have been meant for an organised grpup 
or gang. And in the area where the arms 
were delivered, the Ananda Marg is the 
only such organised outfit. 

There is one more point. The geogra¬ 
phical location of Anandanagar is ideal 







for carrying out such clandestine opera- 
lions. Surrounded by hills and located 
on the border between Bihar and West 
Bengal, Anandanagar is a sort of wild ter¬ 
ritory — a no man's land The terrain is 
extremely" inhospitable, making police 
movement extremely difficult even dur¬ 
ing day lime. 

But there arc many loopholes in this 
theory which the CBf has failed to plug. 
Does the Ananda Marg have the money 
and the wherew ithal to carry out such an 
operation'^ Though the Ctil claims that 
the Miirgis would use the weapons "to 
wage a w ar against the State", it has fail¬ 
ed to establish that the sadhus and their 
followers have the training to handle 
such weapons as AK series assault rifles 
and grenade launchers. Raids on Margi 
I establishments throughout the country 
yielded no such prool. 

But the mud thrown at the Ananda 
Marg has .>tuck. Though the courts have 
yet to give a verdict on the matter, a vast 
majority of the people of West Bengal 
would like to believe that the Ananda 
Marg is guilty. If anything, the Purulia 
iinns drop incident has only increased 
the hostility of the administration and 
the masses towards the Ananda Marg. 



O f course, this is not the first time that 
the Ananda Marg has been declared 
guilty even before a fair tnal. 

The campaign against 
the avadhiitas has been " " 

led by the Left Fioni regi- Hst Of the h 

me in West Bengal. - 

CPl(M) leaders and 
cadres have attacked the 
Ananda Marg at every 
possible opportunity. 

The battle was someti¬ 
mes fought in the court, 
but more often on the 


Take the issue of Tan- 
dava Nrii\a. an integral 
part of the Ananda Mar- 
g\s ritual. The govern¬ 
ment had banned the 
skull-and-dagger dance 
on the ground that it 
could lead to violence. 
The Ananda Marg prom¬ 
ptly went to court and got 
the ban lifted. 

More recently, a state 
government circular barr¬ 
ed its employees from tak¬ 
ing part in Ananda Marg 
activities. Reason: the 


the Purui ia Centre for handicapped children in Anandanagar 

ly increased Mare the government argued, was a ment employees 
stratum and political organisation. The matter went bersof the Anani 
[Ida Marg. to the Supreme Court, where a Division But the situat 
Bench, headed by Justice Kuldip Singh, quite different. C 

iisi time that ruled that the Ananda Marg was not a gated the Left Fi 

een declared political outfit but a social and religious paign against th 

1- organisation. In other words, govern- translated into v 

Jyotl Basu escorted by a commando: on the hit ^ 

list of the Margis? proDerties were ( 



ment employees were free to be mem¬ 
bers of the Ananda Marg. 

But the situation on the ground was 
quite different. Court reverses only insti¬ 
gated the Left Front to step up its cam¬ 
paign against the Margis. Often, this 
translated into violence. Between 1980 
And 1996, the sadhus bore the brunt of 
the political offensive. Ananda Marg 
properties were damaged and its mem¬ 
bers attacked and even killed in organis¬ 
ed mob violence. For instance, on 30 
April, 1982, 17 sadhus and san]yasins 
of the sect were burnt alive by a violent 
mob just outside the then Margi head¬ 
quarters at Tiljala in South Calcutta. 

The campaign continues even today. 
The state government raised an elite 
band of commandos to protect chief 
minister Jyoti Basu apparently because 
he was on the hit hst of the Ananda 
Marg. All this would make it as though it 
is the Ananda Marg, and not the Con¬ 
gress or the BJP, which is the chief politi¬ 
cal rival of the Leftists in the state. 

W hy this hostility? One reason has 
to do with the Margi philosophy, 
which has distinct political overtures. 
The Progressive Utilisation Theory 
(PROUT) propounded by Marg founder 
Prabhat Ranjan Sarkar aims to create a 
world order that is radically different 
from cither capitalism or communism. 
When P.R. Sarkar was alive, he had oft¬ 
en taken pot shots at communists in his 
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’I discourses. And ihe books that he has 
I left behind clearly say that Leftists arc 
I the Ananda Marg’s chief rival 
I Of course, the Margis deny that iheir 
I organisation has anything to do with 
' politics Says Acharya Ti-yambakeshva- 
rananda Avadhuta, the spokesman ol 
the Ananda Mitrg Pracharak Sangh, tlie 
public relations wing of the Margis, 
j 'TROUT IS about a different social 
t order And in defining a social order, 
I politics IS bound to creep in. But that 

j does not mean we are a political outfit." 

j The truth lies some- 
I where in between what 

the Margis say and what 
I the Leftists feel. Though 

i the Ananda Marg has not 

I yet plunged headlong 

\ into politics, it does have 

i political ambitions. For 

quite sometime now, the 
[ Marg has been putting up 

; front candidates in loc^ 

bodies and even Assemb¬ 
ly polls. And if it is not 
doing this, it is offering 
covert support to candida- 
^ tes from parties opposed 

to the Left Front. 

Take, for instance, 
what happened in the last 
panchayat elections in 
Purulia. The villages sur¬ 
rounding Anandanagar, 


which have a sizeable population of 
Margi supporters, were a l^fl Front bas¬ 
tion even a few years ago. No longer. 
The Congress has made steady inroads 
with a little help from the Ananda Marg. 

In the recent Assembly elections for 
the Jaipur c/)nstituency dd|oining Anan¬ 
danagar. the Margis campaigned for the 
Congress The result was that the Left 
Front nominee was defeated in their 
own stronghold. 

Purulia district intelligence rcp|orts 
say that the Ananda Marg is not just 
content with this sort of 
proxy war and that it is 
looking for front organi¬ 
sations. One such party 
which is under police sur¬ 
veillance is Amra 
Bangali. This outfit has 
participated in electoral 
politics in many districts 
and though it has failed to 
emerge victorious, Amra 
Bangali nominees polled 
a respectable number of 
votes which cut into the 
Left Front’s tally. 

In Purulia, of course, 
the Ananda Marg-Left 
Front battle has more to 
do with land. When Anan¬ 
danagar was established 
in 1962 with land donat¬ 
ed by the erstwhile Maha- 
rani of Garh Jaipur, the 


core area comprised 52 moujas. District 
authorities allege that over the years, the 
Ananda Marg has ciilier encroached on 
or bought over tribal, forest and khas 
government land contiguous to the core 
area. 

Since the Left Front’s vote bank lies 
in the rural areas and is based on its poli¬ 
cy of land reforms, it came into direct 
conflict with the Ananda Marg. 
Moreover, Anandanagar happens to be 
located in one of West Bengal’s most 
backward areas where state-sponsored 
developmental activities have at best 
been marginal. 

In contrast, the Ananda Marg authorit¬ 
ies have done a tremendous job. They 
have set up schools, colleges, a polytech¬ 
nic, hospitals, orphanages and even a 
centre for handicapped children. They 
have put up dams across the streams and 
convened acres of barren land into ferti¬ 
le farms. What's more, the villagers, 
usually out of work for most part of the 
year, find employment in Anandanagar. 

B ut beyond the Anandanagar deve¬ 
lopment area, the Margis are untou¬ 
chables. Of course, the avadhutus them¬ 
selves are to be blamed for the negative 
publicity and hostility that their organi¬ 
sation has attracted. Though Margis 
claim that their outfit is only a social ser¬ 
vice organisation akin to the Ramakrish- 
na Mission or Mother Teresa's Missio¬ 
naries of Chanty, most of their activities 
are shrouded in a veil of secrecy. 

This has led to all sorts of speculation 
as to what goes on inside the Ananda 
Marg premises. One theory has it that 
Anandanagar is situated on a huge depo¬ 
sit of uranium which the Margis were 
capable of ennching to weapons-grade 
mineral. Some l(x:als even say that "the 
sadhus were carting heavy water from 
Purulia" for the purpose. 

Another stoiy doing the rounds is that 
the Margis have built a huge under¬ 
ground armoury in Anandanagar and 
that they were stockpilii arms and 
aminunition. 

There is certainly not an iota of truth 
in these stories. But the Margis have 
made no effort to open up Anandanagar 
and dispel such motivated rumours. In 
the process, the Margis have become 
convenient scapegoats for their rivals 
and critics. And in the public eye, they 
remain what the Left front would like us 
to believe: a bunch of saffron-robed 
trouble-makers. • 

SountfhSmsndthtflv 
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If anything, 
the Purulia 
arms drop 
incident has 
only increased 
the hostility of 
the 

administration 
and the 
masses 
towards the 
Ananda Marg 
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KESR 


Sitaram Kesri picks 
and chooses his own 
men to run the party. 
And supporters of 
Narasimha Rao are 
not among them 


T hen Congress general- 

secretary, Devendra Dwivedi, 
had not really planned to 
attend the party press briefing 
on 23 November. But Ashok 
Gehlot, the Rajasthan state Congress 
chief, urged him to be there. "Some 
Rajasthan Congressmen are returning to 
the piirty," he said, "it will look better if 
you are also there for the 

announcement." 

As Rajasthan fell in his portfolio, 
Dwivedi agreed And walked in to a 
packed press conference. Apart from 
Ckhlot, others present included Congres¬ 
smen of all hues — from Mani Shank£ir 
Aiyar and K. Natwai Singh to Shiv Cha- 
ran Malhur and K. Ramamurthy. And of 
course, party spokesperson V.N. Gadgil 
as well asTariq Anwar, political secreta¬ 
ry to the Congress president. 

Anwar saw Dwivedi and turned pale. 
He immediately left the room and asked 
someone to send Dwivedi to him. In the 
meantime, an uncomfortable Gadgil tur¬ 
ned to Dwivedi and asked him quietly, 
"Haven’t you spoken to Tariq yet?" 

It was then that Dwivedi understood. 
He went to Tariq's room and told 





bast fortnight’s events should have given everyone som 






him, "If s okay, I understand. But you 
should have told me earlier." 

The younger man looked apologetic 
and said simply, "Bhai sahib, I didn’t 
know you wert going to be present." 

Dwivedi got into his car and left for 
Narasimha Rao’s residence at 9, Motilal 
Nehru Marg, He was not the only one 
caught off-guard by the news. This sum¬ 
mary dismissal of three parly gencral- 
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sccrclaries — all Rao loyalists — came 
as a surprise to almost all Congressmen. 

In fad, the first that the other two 
(B.P. Maury a and Janardhan P(H)jary) 
heard of their removal was also after it 
had been announced by Gadgil at the dai¬ 
ly press briefing 

An angry Maurya raged in his room. 
"This IS not the way for a Congress presi¬ 
dent to behave. He had only to asW for 
our resignations," he told those present. 
Adding, "Sitararn Kesri is absolutely 
mad." 

For once, Maurya evoked feelings 
akin to sympathy. Not even Narasimha 
Rao had stooped to this kind of public 
humiliation of party colleagues. 

Especially when all of them claim 
boxes) they had offered to resign on 
various occasions, only to be refused by 
Kesri. "He told me the party needs you," 
recalls Maurya. 

"If Mauryaji is saying that he offered 
to resign, then he is lying," said Anwar 
"In fact, that very day, Kesriji had a mee- 
Hng of the office-bearers — during 
which I was present — and he hinted 
that he had got only two resignations so 
far," he added. "But not one of them ofic- 
red even verbally, to quit. Then the Con¬ 
gress president had no option but to drop 
them A new man needs to pul his own 
team together," said Anwar 

Kesri had indeed given an oblique 
hint during that meeting of the general- 
seerctancs He had refened to the fact 
that both Madhavsinh Solanki and Ahm¬ 
ed Patel had adhered to a convention that 
IS followed in Gujarat. And explained 
that according to this, whenever a new 
president is appointed, the old team 
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However, events of the last fortnight 
should have given Dwivedi and Co. 
some indication 'of Kesri’s one-point 
agenda: Target Narasimha Rao. 

K esri first played the populist card. 

He won Manmohan Singh over to 
his team by making him a Congress Wor¬ 


king Committee (CWC) member. By 
bringing in someone with as squeaky- 
clean a reputation as the former finance 
minister, Kesri ensured he started out on 
the right note. Singh’s appointment was 
the signal that the party’s image, tarnish¬ 
ed by the scams in which its members 
had been involved, was going to be giv¬ 


en a lick-and-spil polish. 

Manmohan Singh couldn’t have 
known that he was going to become a 
pawn in a power game being played by 
consummate players. Though he equivo¬ 
cated on the Deve Gowda government’s 
commitment to economic reforms, he 
did let everyone know ihat finance minf- 
sier P. Chidambaram needed to work 
harder to get the economy off the 
giound. At a meeting at Vijayawada, 
Manmohan Singh, whom Kesri by then 
had appointed the head of a committee 
to review the Congress’ economic agen¬ 
da, said that the payment of bonus to 
government employees was evidence 
that "a firm hand guiding the govern¬ 
ment’s economic policy was absent". 

in normal circumstances, this may 
have passed off as the griping of a dis¬ 
gruntled ally However, this was a llagr- 
ant violation of Rao's slated policy of 
maintaining cordial relations with the 
United Front govenimcni The unstated 
agenda was lost on no one- that Rao nee¬ 
ded Devc Gowda’s help in his court 
cases. 

Consequently, Rao made obvious his 
displeasure wdth the new track the Con¬ 
gress was running on. At the meeting of 
the working committee on 4 November, 
where Manmohan Singh presented his 
critique of the Devc Gowda govern¬ 
ment’s economic policies, Rao remind- 


"I have no ill-will ^inst Kesryi" 

Devendra Dwivedi on his removal from the post of Congress general-secretary 


Simmy; Had yov ever (riKered to 
resign as gen«rat*seeretary? 
iDevendra Dwivedi: The day after 
<he (Kesri) was elected president, I 
liad briefi^ the press,—and (hose 
, -who w«e there will reatfi-—1 said 
. Vtint the new president should have a 
; .free hand in choosing ins team. Tten 
; a ^wciftc question was |Mitto me» 

, 'Does that mean you will resign?’ 
Andr replied that this was cleaiiy 
HI my statement. 

Thim after a couple of days when I 
. , ihelMr Kesri. I referred to the 


' Mitoitientto the piess was 


iinMgtMtton..To whid) he replied. 


'Nahin nahin, Solankiji told me that 
thm is a convention in Gujarat, 
wbra a new president is appointed, 
thedd team resigns. It was in that 
cmitext Solankiji resigned. Whe^ is 
the ipiestion of your resigning?’ 

a couple of weeks k^, once 
more 1 suggested to biin that should 
he want to revamp (he seoetariat, he 
should feel fine to do so. 

Q: But Kesri dnlms Riat he has 
been dropping hints, but none of 
you olTaiid to restfa. 

A: I don’t know what he means when 
be st^he droffted hints. 

Q: For ihstawk^ onfliedaThe 

sa!Clmd.aDory<i^^dlfo^^alNi^ 


to this effect in 8 meeting of the 
office-bearers. 

A; Yes, on that very day, during the 
meeting of the genCral-seaetaries, 
he (Kesri) definitdy gave a hint. 

Alter that I walked to Sdanki’s romn 
and asked him if tins meant that the 
Cor^ress president wanted us to 
rerign. And then 1 had made up ray / 
mind that very day to hand in my 
resignation. Only IhadtogoofTfra 
luiKh and then diere were some 
meetings—after whidi there was 
the {Mess briefing at S.OOinn wh^ it 
was ami0UnciBd..]^didn’teven have a 
tttintite tomyself that day to write n^y 
tesigmtion. 

What is your nmctidntofliMi. 
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’'You decide whether I 
am more feudal or Mr 
Rao is/' he had said at 
almost every meeting in 
the last phase of the 
campaign. 

For obvious reasons, 
Kesri neither consulted 
nor informed Rao of his 
plans to invite Scindia 
back into the party. Rao’s 
friends say that like a 
cuckolded husband, the 
former Congress presi¬ 
dent was more or less the 
last to know. Scindia. 
made it clear that he was 
joining Kesri’s Congress, 
and that he didn't recogni* 
sc anyone else as the 
leader: and he pointedly 
stayed away from the 
meeting of the Congress 
Parliamentary Party 
(CPP) which was address¬ 
ed by Rao on the eve of 
Parliament. 


Manmohan Singh; a Rao loyalist won over? 


"shook hands with people during elec¬ 
tion campaigns only after lying a hand¬ 
kerchief round his hand, to prevent dirty¬ 
ing it". 


his spree of firing 
people in right earnest. 

He let the parly know that he was first 
eliminating those whose image didn’t 
stand up to public scrutiny — it wasn’t 


ed him that as Singh himself had been 
finance minister till just a few months 
ago, it was unbecoming of him to begin 
criticising policies he himself had pul 
into motion. "After all, how much of a 
change can you expect in six months?" 
he asked Singh at the meeting. For work¬ 
ing committee meetings, this was the 
first indication that the present and for¬ 
mer presidents of the Congress didn’t 
exactly see eye to eye. 

Later, Singh look the trouble to visit 
Rao and patiently explained to him why 
he had formulated his critique of the 
government, going over his report point 
by point. But for Rao, this was the view 
of a technocrat, not a politician. 

Kesri’s next step towards destabilis¬ 
ing Rao was to reinduct Madhavrao Scin¬ 
dia. He capitalised on the fact that Scin¬ 
dia has a clean reputation, Havala 
charge-sheet or not. And of course, Scin¬ 
dia has been scathing in his attacks again¬ 
st Rao. 

Rao hardly needed to be pointed out 
that this was humiliation of the worst 
kind. During the election campaign, Rao 
had delivered one or two scathing spee¬ 
ches in Madhya Pradesh, criticising 
"maharajas who still think they arc liv¬ 
ing in the age of feudalism". Scindia min¬ 
ced no words in retaliation, reminding 
crowds in his speeches that this charge 
was being made by a man whose son 


my ihlr been Imndled? 

A: The of the hour is unity. But 

unity does not mean merely bringing 
back those who have been thrown 
out olihe party. UniQ shputd be 


among those who have been in the 
parly, 

Q; But what is your reaction at a 
more personal level? 


A; I was hurt of course. Kesriji was 
appointed by the president of the 
working committee because a 
consensus had been built around hinit 
byP.V.NarasimhaRao.Sothel^t ; 
that is expected is politics of 
consensus, not of confrontation. 

Q: Thereis talk thatyouare 
planning to move the coiirta 
against your removal. 

A: This is totally silly, It's an 
imra-party matter, a^ the Cpligresa 
president has the abserfute: 
prerogative to choose his teain. He 
had therigbt taremoveme> But ^ 
existence of rjlght iaoiip and 

the manner in whidi it is pxtapM 
another..,! fme no \ 

KesrijL I Imvewotked with him for 
two rnofi^amt.! witl never say 
anything Whkft will hat^any 

others atSb show respect to the • 


“Unity does not 
mean merely 


those who have 
I been thrown out of 
the party. Unity 
should be among 
thosewhohave 
been in the party" 
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"Kesri te Milly a provisIdlN 

presjdent'' 

B.P. Mcturya lashes out at th^ new Congress chU^ 


Sunday: How do you react to the 
way Sitaram Kesri has treated 
you? 

B.P. Maurya: You see, Mr Sitaram 
Kesri is the first president Of the 
' Congress party ofthis kind of a 
, character. 1 had been to see Mr Kesri 
I two days before he took action and I 
said there are nine 
general-secretaries,. I would like to 
lessen the burden. 

But instead, he started explaining 
why I had not been given the Rajya 
Sabha ticket. He told me, ‘These 
local people didn't supptut you. 
Jitendra l^sad didn’t suf^rt you.’ I 
knew he was telling lies, bwause 
Pra.sad was not opposed to me, only 
to Dwivedi. ^ 

1 also told him that I knew money 
fdayed a role, but anyhow, I want to 
resign. He said,’Yoit are the living 
Ambedkar. You have fought for the 
cause of the downtrodden. You are 
the champion of the poor.’ And then 
he repeated this in Hindi. ‘Dalito ke 
aappratik hatn. I need you...The 
party needs you.' 

Q: Then how did you come to 
know of your renovnl? 

A: The day he did tiua, we were all in 
office. It’s very unfortunate. We only 
came to know c^tMs when it was 
announced at the press conference at 
5 o’clock. He could have called us 
and told us, *1 want you to resign.’ 
Who will canyon as 
general-secretary when the pre»dent 
pf the party wants you to resign? 

Q: IMd heever jMtmtladybn a 

^IwtiyiSabha 

. At Yes. he promised me a Rajya 
Sabha nomination. Not once or 
twice. But half-a-dozen times. And 
when I ditht’t get it, he called me and 
arid, 'Hdmmt sarmein dard ho 

YeUPwalonnekyakarliyOrJo 
aapkekAiUtfyefiUmleliya,’ 

' You know whm be Was a nobody 
in 1974,1 was litotiy minister, 


He had no place then. Hd was not 
known even to the Bihar petite, let 
alone the masses. And he used to 
ccnne to me for favours-o there are 
some cheap type, of things which I 
wouldnot Utto totamition. 


Unfortunately, he continues to be the 



/ 

I-JL_J 

B.F. Mwirya: 

it {Nit ■ fdfliiMl eldrk to thd 
pniMoiit” 

pm visional president of a party pf ^ 
whkh 1 am a inerhber. 

Q: There isaame talk 4 ^ 
suqiMmdiiigyoit? 

A; They can do what they 
they can do this, they can do : \ 

anything. According to me a 
genctal-sccittary is just a ^ 

cletk to the paity presidoit Ai^ ^ 
(Kesri) is only a(mvisioiiaI / 
pre^dent at that UiHfer Aittcle 
l$(H)he is nominiitj^ by die ’ ; ; 

Congress Working Conrunittee 
(CWC) for a particMlar purpose till 
the new president is chosen. • 


his fault that they were all either Rao 
loyalists or identified with Rao at one 
point or the other. 

Manindeijit Singh Bitta, chief of the 
Youth Congress was the first logo. Bitta 
tried hard to ingratiate himself with the i 
new Congress chief, being one of the 
first to visit Kesri at his residence with 
garlands on the day the latter became par¬ 
ty chief. The next day he got Delhi walls 
plastered with posters of Kesri and Rao 
together and Bitta smiling down as if to 
say, what a wonderful Couple they made. 

But none of this worked. The reason 
was simple: even an out-and-out sycoph¬ 
ant like Bitta could not have hoped to 
please two masters. Kesri was only too 
happy to oblige Congressmen from Pun¬ 
jab and sack Bitta (he announced that it 
is new broom that sweeps clean by sack¬ 
ing the chief minister as well, but that 
was much later). 

Bitta must have .seen this coming, so 
he petitioned Rao to save his bacon. 

Rao, who is not terribly fond of Bitta but 
whom he felt obliged to defend, told 
Kesri that Bitta should he kept on as 
Youth Congress chief. But he could be 
asked to give up his ministership in the 
Harcharan Brar government. 

Kesri did Just the opposite: he first 
dropped Bitta from the Youth Congress 
post; and then sacked the chief minister 
of Punjab, leaving it to the new incum¬ 
bent, Rajinder Kaur Bhattal, to decide 
I whom she wanted in the government. 

As far as Kesri was concerned, Bitta was 
bad news. 

Lok Sabha MP from Baroda Satyajit 
S. Gaekwad replaced Bitta as Youth 
Congress chief. Kesri’s critics pointed 
out that Bitta's victory in the Punjab elec¬ 
tions had sent a definite message in winn¬ 
ing back the Sikhs: what message was 
Gaekwad’s appointment going to send, 
considering he had won the Lok Sabha 
election by a margin of 17 votes? But 
Kesri explained only to those close to 
him, that by appointing Gaekwad he had 
killed two birds with one stone: he had 
got rid of a Rao loyalist; and he was able 
to please both Sharad Pawar and Scindia 
as Gaekwad is a protege of both. 

Having set the tone, Kesri then conti¬ 
nued to sack Rao supporters and induct 
Rao-baiters into positions of authority. 

He could not have been unaware of the 
ire he would cause Rao by bringing back 
into the party Sheila Dixit, K.N. Singh, 

M.L. Fotedar, Natwar Singh and Shiv 
Charan Mathur. Rao didn't need the 
memory of an elephant to remember 
how these very people had demanded 
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Kesri reinducted 
IMadhavrao 


Scindiato 



fact that Scindia 
hasadean 


reputation. And of 
course, Scindia 
has been scathing 
in his attacks 
against Rao 


his resignation from party presidentship 
and had even sat on dharna at the Suraj- 
kund meeting of the AICC to press this. 

Nor was it as if the new entrants were 
mass leaders whose induction would 
galvanise the party. "It is quite clear that 
the Congress president has his own axe 
to grind. Otherwise he would have issu¬ 
ed a carte blanche to all Congressmen to 
return. Instead, he is only bringing back 
the dregs to the party. Not one of the new 
inductions is a prominent leader of any 
standing or credibility," says a Rao 
loyalist. 

Kesri denied this staunchly. He .says 
he had said at the very outset that not all 
those who had left the Congress would 
be allowed back into the party indiscri¬ 
minately. Put another way, what this 
means is: only those Congressmen will 
return to the party whom Kesri wants. 

W hat really hurt Rao, however, is 
the manner in which Kesri sacked 
the three general-secretaries. Time and 
again he had told Kesri that ‘Dwivedi 
was his one weakness'. And Kesri had 
smiled and assured him that he needed 
Dwivedi as much as Rao. 

So when a bewildered Dwivedi and a 
raging Maurya rushed to Moiilal Nehru 
Marg, just after they had been dismis¬ 
sed, they found Rao in a retrospective 
mood. "Mein kya karoo?'* he asked the 
two. And went on to dwell on the fact 


that while both Indira Gandhi and Rajiv 
Gandhi had made Kesri only a minister 
of state, it was he (Rao) who made him a 
Cabinet minister. And later on the Con¬ 
gress president. "Par kissi ke mathe par 
to nahin likha hota hai vo rnera admi 
hain (It is not written on a person’s fore¬ 



head, if he IS my man or not)," Rao con¬ 
cluded bitterly. 

But the other two knew better. They 
had only recently been let down by 
Kesri over the issue of Rajya Sabha ! 
nominations. "He promised me a Rajya | 
Sabha ticket," said Maurya. "When I did¬ 
n’t get it, he said, *Hamare sar mein 
dard ho gaya hai\" And Rao had spok¬ 
en to Jitendra Prasad, the state PCC 
chief, about Dwivedi. 

Instead, a veritable nobody from 
Uttar Pradesh, Akhilesh Das, was nomi¬ 
nated. Apart from being a former mayor, 
Das has little to his credit. "If the CBI 
would order a probe into the assets Das 
acquired during his tenure as mayor, 
they would find another Sukh Ram in 
the making," said a Congressman from 
UP. 

Das, however. wasPramod Tewari’s 
nomination. Apart from being the leader 
of the State Legislature Party,Tewari is 
also close to Kesri. And Jitendra Prasad 
knew better than to rock the boat. Especi¬ 
ally when he had been facing criticism 
from both Dwivedi and Maurya. 

Moreover, Prasad had his own agen¬ 
da in mind. He has been dropping hints 
that he would like to return to the Centre. 
Initially, he had been Rao’s political 
secretary and also held the rank of a Cabi¬ 
net minister in the Prime Minister’s Offi¬ 
ce (PMO) under Rao. But Prasad has 
been unhappy with Rao ever since he 
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tofCPP 
liiiter.Raotiiiis 


was shunted off to Uttar Pradesh. 

And now with Dwivedi’s post vacant, 
Prasad is hoping to get the job. "But so 
far, Kesriji has not asked him." said an 
MP close to the Congress president. 

Apart from these, two more general- 
secretaries are expected to get the axe in 
the coming week: Sudhakarrao Naik 
and Madhavsinh Solanki. "Naik’s remo¬ 
val will please Pawar as well," said a 
general-secretary. And such is the atmos¬ 
phere at the party headquarters that the 
names of the replacements have already 
begun to do the rounds. "It could be any 


of these: Balram Singh 
Yadav. Motilal Vohra. 
Nawal Kishore Sharma, 
A.K. Antony or Priya 
Ranjan Das Munshi," 
said a Congress MP. Out 
of these, everyone except 
Antony has either been 
let down by Rao or is 
unhappy with his 
working. 

But Tariq Anwar 
refuses to lend credence 


eoiiNiBftofi 

bydedaringthat 


e^nat 


to these rumours. "There will be no 
more changes of cither general- 
secretaries or chief ministers in the near 
future," said the political secretary to the 
party president. 

Where changes are expected are at the 
Joint-secretary and the PCC level. Tho.se 
Joint-secretaries perceived to be close to 
Rao such as Devanand Mishra and 
Major Ved Prakash will be given a cold 
shoulder. And at the PCC level, the local 
leaders of Andhra, Bihar, Tamil Nadu 
and Haryana will be targeted. "The 
Andhra rcC chief will probably be the 
first to go. He will be replaced by K. 
Hanumant Rao, a Sonia loyalist," said a 
Kesri aide. This will weaken Rao consi¬ 
derably as Andhra is his home state. 

I n addition, Kesri still has to announce 
the parly’s Parliamentary Board. Lob¬ 
bying for this has already begun by such 
ewe members as Vijaya Bhaskara 
Reddy and Balram Jakhar. In addition, 
K. Karunakaran is also feeling insecure 
that he might be bypassed in favour of 
his .slate rival, A.K. Antony. 

Only after he has placed his own men 
at the organisational level, will Kesri 
make abid for the Congress Parliamenta¬ 
ry Party (CPP). (It helps if the state PCC 
chief is from your camp during the party 
elections scheduled for March next 
yctir.) 

In the meantime, pressure is being put 
on Rao to quit. The original group of 
‘Young Turks’ led by P.C. Chako, 
Ashok Gehlot, Mamata Banerjee, Bhu- 
pinder Hooda and others who had asked 
Rao to step down as Congress president 
are agitating again. 
They have threatened to 

Nara$fiiiliaRaois mobili.se a signature cam- 

j- paign to this effect. 

Q to Qlllt "Narasimha Raoji 

nf I^PP <^nJoys the confidence of 

the CPP," says Dwivedi. 

too hOO ^ rcmovcd 

^ by a tsvo-thirds majo- 

Bf 0010 " But the rebels claim 

if ^ 

JlMSn pje majority to remove 

IngthSt Sharaj 

gmi Pawar has once again 

II am' emerged out of the sideli- 

I InO llr nes. Such Pawar loyalists 

Pr^^ul Patel are once 
m WvlHii again doing the rounds of 

IIII0 the AICC headquarters. 

"We cannot have two 

power centres," says 
Patel, adding with a 
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smile, "According to the 
constitution, the Con¬ 
gress president is 
supreme." 

"Otherwise the party 
will become like the Jana¬ 
ta Dal," pointed out Bhu- 
pinder Hooda, "with mul¬ 
tiple power centres." 

Dwivedi, of course, 
rules out this possibility. 
"The post of the Congress 
president and the CPP 
chief has been split after a 
very long time," he says. 
"Therefore there is need 
for evolving a mechan¬ 
ism to ensure cooperation 
and coordination bet¬ 
ween the two." 

But the only coordina¬ 
tion that Kesn and Pawar 
are working on is Rao\s 
removal. "First let us sec 
how the CPP executive 
elections go," says a 
Kesn loyalist. (The elec¬ 
tions are .slated for 10 



M.S. BItta: getting the axe 


December.) 

But others claim that Rao will be forc¬ 
ed to step down before that. The ever- 
obliging K. Karunakaran (with an eye 
on the party’s Parliamentary Board) has 
once again fired the first salvo by asking 
Rao to quit. And once that happens, then 
Kesri will not put his name forward. 
Rather he will suggest both Manmohan 
Singh and Sharad Pawar’s name. Singh 
will not be acceptable to the Left and 
Pawar may not be able to win a majority. 
In which case, Kesri will once again 
emerge as the consensus candidate. 

But having just been given a reprieve 
by the courts, Rao is in no mood to obli¬ 
ge. Which could also be one reason why 
Kesri stepped up his campaign against 
the CPP leader by publicly humiliating 
the three general-secretaries. In fact, 
Rao had gone so far as to contradict 
Kc'^n in a public address on the eve of 
the Parliament session by saying that he 
w?s quite satisfied with the United Front 
and the Congress supp^'^n to the coali¬ 
tion would continue. 

However, in his address to the CPP 
just before this session of Parliament, he 
said just the reverse and attacked the UF. 

"Thai’s just like Rao," said a camp- 
follower. "He thinks he is another Indira 
Gandhi — he won’t attack himself. But 
expects others to do it for him." 

But the CPP chief is fast running out 
of soldiers to launch an attack on his 



behalf. The day the general-secretaries 
were sacked, such Rao loyalists as Pra- 
nab Mtikherjce, Dwivedi, Maui^a, Sur- 
esh Kalmadi and G. Venkataswamy met 
at the former Prime Minister’s residen¬ 
ce. The mood was distinctly gloomy. "It 
was in this room that Devendrababu con¬ 
vinced me to support Kesri," recalled 
Mukherjee. It was decided that Mukher- 
jee would call on both Rao and Kesri and 
mediate between the two. 

A prominent absentee was V.C. 
Shukla, a regular at 9, Motilal Nehru 





Marg. Instead, Shukla went over the 
next day to call on both Kesri and 
Anwar, and assured them that he was 
always with the party organisation. 

In fact, the next fortnight will be cruci¬ 
al as both camps will use Che pre.sence 
of party MPs in the capital (to attend the 
Parliament session) to sound them out. 
Kesri Ioyali.sl.s have already pul up post¬ 
ers of a smiling Congress chief along 
with Sonia Gandhi, proclaiming: with a 
change of leadership, Congress dignity 
has been restored. 

There is one obvious inaccuracy here. 
After the way he sacked Dwivedi and 
others, it is clear that Congress dignity 
has been the first victim of Kesri’s rule. 

Rao, however, doesn’t have much 
time to gel his act together. For one, with 
Bitta out of commission, he needs to hire 
someone else to put up posters for him. 
And more important, someone to sign 
up MPs in his support. 

And so. the next few weeks will be 
ones of hectic lobbying and midnight 
meetings. One camp will meet at cither 
Praful Patel or Ahmed Patel’s residence; 
while the other side will collect at Pra- 
nab Mukherjee or Venkataswamy’s. 

Not unlike what happened in the days 
before Kesri was made party president. • 
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PROFILE 


Back in the game 

Tariq Anwar is again a force to reckon with 


L ast year, the Bihar Congress chief served a show- 
cause not)ce on some Congressmen for ‘dissi¬ 
dent’ activities. And among them was a leader 
of yesteryear, Tariq Anwar. Two months ago, 
the Narasimha Rao regime threatened discipli¬ 
nary action against a rebellious group of Young Turks 
headed by Anwar and others. 

But it turned out to be the comeback of the decade. Now, 
as political secretary to the Congress president, Anwar, 
once a habitual rebel, finds himself on the other side of the 
fence. He »s trying hard to curb those very dissident-like 
activities he used to spearhead earlier. 

In fact, the 44-year-old Anwar now appears to be The 
Establishment. 

The corridor outside his room at the party headquarters 
.spills over with party workers wailing to have a glimpse of 
him. They don’t know they are wasting their time — 
Anwar is usually to be found in the Congress president’s 
office. 

Kesri and Anwar arrive together at 24 A' bar Road 
every day at noon. The first stop is a meeting in Kesri’s 
room before Anwar finally makes it to his own office. The 
political secretary is present at almost all the meetings 
Kesri*has with office-bearers. 

Few know the groundwork Anwar puts in. The return of 
Madhavrao Scindia into the Congress was orchestrated by 
him on orders from the ‘high command’. It was he who fix¬ 
ed the 7.30 am meeting at Kesn’s house. He was the only 
other party office-bearer present. 

And again, it was Anwar that H.K.L. Bhagat approach¬ 
ed when he wanted to be reinstated in the party before 31 
October, Indira Gandhi’s death anniversary. 

ANWAR'S APPOINTMENT as political secretary came 
as something of a surprise. Of course, it was no secret that 
Anwar, along with Ahmed Patel and Ghulam Nabi A/ad, 
had been lobbying for Kesri’s candidature as parly presi¬ 
dent. But as he was the juniormost in the trio, evfiryone 
thought Anwar would have to wait for his share of the 
reward from the ‘loyalty quota’. 

It seemed logical to appoint Azad as general secretary 
— he had held that post earlier under Rajiv Gandhi. And. 
Kesri’s advisers told him it didn’t make sense to appoint 
two Muslims as general secretaries. 

Kesri agreed. And promptly made Anwar political secre¬ 
tary, a post that has been lying vacant since Jitendra Pra- j 
sad’s days. On the surface, Anwar seems somewhat naive | 
for the job. But at the same time, his accessibility and pati¬ 
ence give him his own brand of charm. 

Almost all party workers get to have a word with him at 
the Congress headquarters. An invitation to address a 
Mahila Congress meeting is turned down with an apologe¬ 
tic smile, Punjab ke baad, sabh mahilaan hi mahilaan 


hain party mein." As is another invitation to attend a festi¬ 
val at a Muslim orphanage: *agle saaV (next year). 

Others who want to have a word with Irim in private, 
such as the likes of Jaffer Sharief, Praful Patel and Bhu- 
pendra Hooda (all from the anti-Rao camp) are taken for a 
stroll on the lawns. 

The press is more often than not treated to precise sound- 
bytes delivered in a mixture of Hindi, Urdu and English— 
the three languages his bio-data claims he is proficient in. 
Such as when he was asked about B.P. Maurya’s criticism 
of the Congress president, Anwar smiled and said, "Mau- 
ryaji ko to koi sanjeedgi se leta nahin kai, both within and 
outside the party (No one takes Maurya seriously).'* 


Tariq Anwar will need all the help he can 
get to accomplish the task ahqad. 
Namely, to oust Rao and get Kesri 
elected first as PCC chief and then as 
Congress president during the party 
elections in March 


More to the point, Anwar knows that as political secreta¬ 
ry to the party president, he is al.so Kesri’s spokesperson. 
And delivers his statements accordingly. 

AN MP from Katihar in Bihar, he was the president of the 
Bihar Youth Congress when Kesri headed the state Con¬ 
gress. The two have been close since. And later, Anwar 
went on to become the PCC chief from 1990-92. 

At the local level, Anwar has always opposed the for¬ 
mer chief minister, Jagannath Mishra, and his protege, the 
PCC chief, Sarfraz Ahmed. The duo had even demanded 
Anwar’s expulsion from the party in 1995, but that was an 
election year and Narasimha Rao was hesitant to comply 
as it would have sent a wrong message to the minorities. At 
the time, it was a former Union minister from Bihar, Krish¬ 
na Sahi, who came out strongly in Anwar’s favour. 

Anwar had also another well-wisher at the Centre — 
Sharad Pawar. He had won the Maratha leader’s approval 
when he opposed S.B. Chavan’s attending the birthday 
bash thrown for him by the Shiv Sena last year. 

Now of course, he has no dearth of well-wishers. But the 
political secretary to the Congress president will need all 
the help he can get to accomplish the task ahead. Namely, 
to oust Rao and get Kesri elected—first as PCC chief and 
later as Congress president during the party elections in 
March. 

However, this is something he has had some practice at 
in the recent past. • 
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Yanni on 

THE 

YAMUNA 


His Live At 
The 

Acropolis sold seven 
million copies worldwide 
and ranks as the number 
two best-selling music 
video of ail times. Now, 
the Greccc-bom Yanni is 
looking for new ventures 
and is eyeing the Taj 
Mahal. 

Yanni who was in 
Delhi on a recce-mission 
visited the Taj recently 
and couldn’t stop raving 
about it. "It took my 
breath away," he said later. 

The Taj concert is 
slated for 20 March; such 
details as ticket prices 
have still to be worked out 
though a part of the 


proceeds will go towards 
the renovation and 
preservation of the 
monument itself. 


The Taj concert will be 
filmed for inclusion in 
Yanni’s next album 
although he’s still not 


sure whether the concert 
will get live coverage. 
Stay tuned for these and 
other answers. 


Wail OF 

A TIME 

And so, it’s 
a baby boy 
for Imran and Jemima 
Khan. 

Sulaiman Isa, as the 
proud parents have 
named the bonny baby, 
was bom at I.x>ndon’s 
Portland hospital and 
weighs all of seven lbs 
and 14 oz. In true South 
Asian tradition. Dad 
Imran was seen pacing 
outside the hospital room 
during the birth, and came 



in as soon as the baby was 
bora. He told reporters at 
the hospital that he was 
delight^. 

Jemima’s mother. 

Lady Annabel 
Goldsmith, who was 
present at the birth said 
the baby was beautiful. 
Both Lady Annabel and 
Imran have been 
spending the whole day in 
the hospital helping with 
feeds and nappy changes. 

For Invan, it’s precious 
time spent with the family 
before be returns to the 
dusty election trail in 
Pakistan, where he’s 
confident his Movement 
for Justice party will win 
the jackpot. 
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Compiled by SHAFQUAT ALI 


OUNNY DEBUT 

With a name 
like his what 
else could he have done 
but play cricket? Rohan 
Kai^ai (named after the 
legendary West Indian 
batsman) Gavaskar was 
in Delhi recently making 
his debut in top-level 
domestic cricket at the 
Duleep Trophy matches. 


The 20-year-oid Rohan 
who plays for the East 
Zone team (he lives in 
Calcutta), was the focus 
of attention during his 
stay in Delhi but he chose 
to say little. 

What he did say, 
however, was that cricket 
was not his only career 
choice. "A career in 
cricket depends on a lot of 
luck and whether you get 
the right break at the right 
time," he says. So until he 


A MATTER 
OFTRUST 

There is a 
serious side 
to Sonu Nigam, the 
effervescent host of TVS 
Sa Re Ga Ma, 


nUPINOERSHAHMA 





Rohan Kanhal Oavatkan 
making hia dahut In 
UrHovoI domoaUc crickat 

makes it, this final-year 
commerce student plans 
to keep his options open. 
Smart thinking—just 
like his dad’s. 


Not many know that 
Nigam is very concerned 
about the plight of AIDS 
patients. And he is doing 
his bit to spread 
awareness about the killer 
disease through his music 
and-shows. 

But the remarkable 
thing is that Sonu Nigam 
makes no show of his 
efforts. 

However, one hears that 
the young singer is now 
deciding to set up a trust 
of sorts for AIDS patients. 

One only hopes that 
other celebrities take a 
les.son from Sonu Nigam. 


Getting HER ACT 
TOGETHER 


Say diis 
forKamal 
Sidhu: it is impossible 
to keep her out of 
die picture. 

Yes, it’s been a long 
time since she invaded 
die small screen as the 
attractive co-host of In 
The Picture. But the 


seen trailers swear that 
Sidhu loiAs 
gorgeous. But die 
smart girl that she is. 
Kamal knows that c^y 
looking pretty will not 
take ho’far if ^ 
wants to be taken 
seriously as an actress. 

So. Sidhu has 



for/UMvIcliiM 


Sidhu lass has 
continued to make her 
presence felt as a 
popular veejay. 

Mrxe recendy, she 
has even teamed up 
with Jackie Shroff in 
Ketan Mehta’s Aar Ya 
Paar —those who’ve 


iRar pratty gase 

aiqpatently decided to 
(wove her acting talent 
—and shut her critics 
up—by making Iict 
debut on the stage. 
And knowing Kama! 
Sidhu, diere is little 
doubt that she will 
hold the stage. 
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A Bangalore hospital 
creates a fairy-tale 
world for ailing 
children 


C hildren playing in a sunny 
garden. A beautiful build¬ 
ing done up in pink and 
blue. Mickey Mouse and 
Goofy smiling from the 
walls and lifts made to resemble gates to 
a fairy-tale world. You could be forgiv¬ 
en for thinking this was a holiday geta¬ 
way designed specially for kids. For, the 
place is meant exclusively for children 
— except that it is not a holiday resort 
but a hospital for them. 

The sterile images that one normally 
associates with a hospital — long, nar¬ 
row corridors, grim-faced doctors and 
nurses in starched, white uniform, the 
heavy odour of disinfectants and, above 
all, the lurking feaf of death, are com¬ 
pletely missing here. Spread 



. Caring 

Mkids 


over five acres of lush gre¬ 
en land on the outskirts of 
the city, the two- 
and-a-half year-old 
Bangalore Children’s 
Hospital and Research 
Centre (BCH) seems to 
be the embodiment of 
sunshine and laughter 
and, most importantly, of 
hope. 

The reason this hospi¬ 
tal was built differently is 
that we believe that a 
diild is not a mini-adult 

who can be treated the Ik NaiidiRl MmAiv: Tbt BCH is IMT MrcMM 



same way as adults are. A child’s needs 
are completely diffoent and to meet 
them adequately, we need to have a com¬ 
pletely different type of set-up,” 
explains Dr Nandini Mundkur, chief exe¬ 
cutive of the hospital. The spacious 
building with its wide passages and sun¬ 
lit rooms (eadi of these has a view of the 


garden), the cartoon characters, the 
bright paintings on the walls, the huge 
fish ta^ and even the nurses who dress 
not in white but in pink and blue, are all 
part of the attempt to create an ambience 
llttt would be pleasing to a child. 

‘""And this attempt does not stop at 
decor. It extends to the way a patient is 


treated here. Says Akber Basha, chief 
administrator, BCH, "We try our best to 
avoid unnecessary medication here. A 
child should not be administered large 
doses of strong antibiotics if it can be hel¬ 
ped. Unfortunately, this is often forgot¬ 
ten." The BCH lays more stress on holis¬ 
tic therapeutic processes of healing 
where m^cines are cmly a part of the 
overall plan of treatment. Cure from an 
illness should ideally mean healthy func¬ 
tioning, once again, of not only the body 
but also the mind. To facilitate this, the 
young patients are offered counselling 
and play therapy, and creative activities 
like painting and clay modelling are 
encouraged. "Nochildisconfinedentire- 
ly to bed unless he or she is very sick,” 
explains Dr Mundkur. "Thanks to the 
development in technology, we can 
even allow children who are on IV fluids 
to move around freely. Our effort is 
always to ensure that a child who is 
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unhappy, even scared, does not feel yet more depressed at the 
thou^t of being confined in a hospital—because we believe 
that such emotional crises set back the process of healing,” 
she says. No wonder then, that Akber Basha often has to dis¬ 
suade released patients who want to come back to the hospi¬ 
tal. 

T he BCH is Dr Nandini Mundkur*s dream project. It has 
been on her mind since she was a student of pediatrics in 
the USA. "Almost eveiy state there has its own children’s hos¬ 
pital and people obviously take a lot of pride in them. Visits to 
these hospitals made me wish we had something like them at 
home too." The wish germinated into the BCH. Constructed 
in just 11 months, the hospital became operational in Febru¬ 
ary 1994 and has handled a number of difficult cases since 
then. Almost all the major hospitals of Bangalore now regular¬ 
ly refer their more difficult cases involving children to the 
BCH. 

Basha feels it is only natural that this should be so, because 
the BCH boasts not only the latest equipment and technical 
knowhow, but also the services of eminent pediatricians and 
consultants. 





Bangalore ChiMran’s Hospital 

I t took Rs 20 crore to build the hospital. Running it efficient¬ 
ly is an equally expensive affair. On the other hand, the 
BCH claims to be extremely accessible to even the poorest sec¬ 
tions of society. 

So, how do they manage? "This hospital is a non-profit orga¬ 
nisation," informs Basha. "It is funded entirely by a trust call¬ 
ed The Sackumid Trust," adds Dr Mundkur. "When we start¬ 
ed out, a lot of people were very critical. They said children’s 
hospitals never made any money. The point they missed was 
that we were not doing this to niake money. All we wanted is 
to be able to breakeven. And we have managed on our own so 
far." 

A structured system of payments at the hospital enable both 
the affluent and the under-privileged to avail of its services. 
Ten per cent of the 400 beds in the hospital arc free and room 
rents vary from Rs 30 to Rs 200. Moreover, in cases where it is 
establish^ that the patient’s family cannot bear the cost of 
treatment, the hospital very often waives its fees and opera¬ 
tions are conducted free of cost. 

All this, however, is just the beginning. Dr Mundkur’s fond 
wish is to see the hospital emerge as the best children’s hospi¬ 
tal in Asia. Till then, it continues to bring the sunshine back in 
the lives of the childiren of this country. • 


















Simian menace 


Delhi‘s growing monkey population creates problems for its residents 


T hey are an instant hit with children. 
But these days the most popular 
animal in the 7joo is giving the 
Municipal Corporation of Delhi (MCD) 
sleepless nights. 

It's not hard to understand why. 

An increasing number of monkeys 
from the forest area in and around Delhi, 
such as the Ridge near Delhi University, 
have suddenly taken a fancy to urban 
living. And for the troubled residents of 
the capital, the novelty of these visitors 


The MCD got working and chalked 
out a master plan to catch the monkeys: 
each monkey caught would get the trap¬ 
per Ks 100. This, of course, is easier said 
than done. Monkeys have a certain religi¬ 
ous significance to most Hindus. "The 
trappers are scared of annoying Hanu- 
man and don't want to cooperate," says 
an MCD official. 

Adds Iqbal Malik, "The problem is on 
the rise mainly because the residents 
throw litter in surrounding areas. As a 


result, the monkeys are attracted towar¬ 
ds food and do not want to leave the colo¬ 
nies because they are fed regularly." 

But what do you do^diter you catch a 
monkey? On paper, the MCD has plans 
to relocate them to less densely inhabit¬ 
ed areas. But this, says Malik, is not 
done scientifically. 

"Monkeys have very strong social 
bonds and if you do not translocate the 
entire group together from the city to the 
forest they are bound to come back over 


didn’t take long to wear 
off. 

"It is not exactly funny 
to have monkeys tap 
dance on your terrace the 
whole afternoon when 
you’re trying to get some 
sleep,” wails Priya Gajraj 
Sin^, a resident of Sar- 
priya Vihar in south 
Delhi. 

Apart from interrupt¬ 
ing afternoon siestas, 
these wily animals also 
pop into kitchens and 
stesd whatever food they 
can get their paws on. 
And then there is the inhe¬ 
rent problem of keeping 
excit^ children away 
from them. 

The problem starts 
when children and even 
adults statt playing with 
the baby monkeys," says 
Iqbal Malik, an environ¬ 



mentalist who specialises in 
monkey behaviour. "The mother mon¬ 
key is fiercely protective towards her inf¬ 
ant and spares nobody who tries to come 
close to the baby," she adds. 

And once they start breaking into 
houses, these animals become a nuisan¬ 
ce. They ransack your kitchen, walk 
away with your clothes and at times 
even slap you when you act tough with 
them," says Rama Rajan, a harassed resi¬ 
dent of Noida. 

After much debate it was decided that 
dealing with this new urban menace was 
actually the responsibility of the MCD. 
And accordingly, officids were called 
and assigned the task of clearing the 
monkeys from ail residential colonies. 


Apart from interrupting 
afternoon siestas, the wily 
monkeys also pop into 
kitchens and steal 
whatever food they can 
get their paws on. And 
then there is the inherent 
problem of keeping 
excited children away 
from them 


and over again in search of their groups,” 
says Malik. 

Things are particularly bad at the AU 
India Institute of Medical Sciences. 
The monkeys are fed by relatives of 
patients in hope of some miracle and 
hence they never leave," complains a 
doctor. The worst hit are the doctors at 
the department of physiotherapy. "It can 
be very disconcerting to have monkeys 
try out the same exercises with their com¬ 
panions right outside your window," 
complains one. 

Since it’ll be a while before the MCD 
gets its act together, it looks as if the mon¬ 
keys are here to stay. • 
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POWERPlA|r PBMBBHBHj 

___ RAJIV SHUKLA _ 

Of ftiends and foes 

Former Punjab CM H.S. BraFsAkali connection spells his doom 


Harcharan Singh 
Brar's ouster was 
on the cards lor 
quite some time. 
And when he was 
finally asked lo 
step down as Pun¬ 
jab chief minister, 
and replaced by 
Rajinder Kaur 
Bhattal, it was clear why Brar had lost 
his job — for his close association with 
Akali Dal leader Prakash Singh Badal. 

Brafs links with 
Badal had convinced the 
state Congress ihal he 
would not be able lo niobi- 
hsc the party's challenge 
against the Akah Dal in 
the Assembly elections 
due next February. By 
the lime All India Con¬ 
gress Committee (AICC) 
obscr\'ers landed in Chan¬ 
digarh last fortnight to 
assess the situation, not 
more than 15 of the 80 
MLAs were ready to 
back Brar. Congress pre¬ 
sident Sitaram Kesri had 
apparently instructed the 
A ICC (observers to work 
out some compromise in 
favour of Brar in case 
they found at least 40 
MLAs were ready to 
stand by the chief minister. But this was 
not to be. 

It was hardly surprising as Brar’s feu¬ 
dal style of functioning had made him 
unpopular among those in the state Con¬ 
gress who had been loyal to the late 
Beant Singh. And things finally came to 
a head when the newly-appointed AiCC 
general-secretary Ghulam Nabi Azad 
stepped in. Despatched to Punjab by 
Kesri, Azad took the opportunity to set¬ 
tle an old political score by mobilising 
the Beam Singh faction against Brar. 

Most of the party MLAs told the 
AICC observers that with Brar as chief 
minister, the party would not be able to 
bag even 10 seals in the state Assembly. 
They felt that a change at the top had 


btvorne mandatory if the Congress was 
to put up a fight in the forthcoming polls. 
The popukir perception was that once 
Brar was removed, it would pave the 
way for an alliance with the Bahujan 
Samaj Party and enable the Congress lo 
take the fight to the Akali camp. 

Harcharan Singh Brar's close links 
with Prakash Singh Badal have long 
been a cause for concern in the Congress 
camp. Allegations of the CM's Akali 
connection had forced the party high 
command — then led by P.V. Narasim- 


Harcharan Singh Brar’s (left) 
links with Prakash Singh 
Badal had convinced the 
Congress high command that 
Brar would not he able to 
lead the party’s fight against 
the Akali Dal 


ha Rao — to instnict Brar to field his 
wife against Badafs son in the Lok 
Sabha by-polls. When Mrs Brar pulled 
out on health grounds, the chief mini¬ 


ster's daughter Babli contested the 
Ferozepur scat. 

Hailing from the Faridkot area, the 
families of Harcharan Singh Brar and 
Prakash Singh Badal have long maintai¬ 
ned clo.se personal ties. But it must be 
said of Bnu- that during his tenure as 
chief minister, he took special care not 
to adopt a soft line towards the Akali 
leadership or dole out favours to Badal 
and his supporters. But when Brar dropp¬ 
ed Gurnam Singh from his council of^ 
ministers, talk of the Brar-Badal nexus 


resurfaced. Gurnam was perceived as 
the only Congress leader in the Faridkot 
division who was giving Badal a lough 
time. 

Another charge levelled against Brar 
by both the Beam Singh camp and the 
supporters of Rajinder Kaur Bhattal is 
that his daughter received undue favours 
from the government machinery in runn¬ 
ing her business. But the fact is that dur¬ 
ing Brar’s tenure as chief minister, Babli 
did not gel any special favours. 

So, the reason for Brar’s ouster was 
not nepotism. It was simply that his style 
xif functioning, coupled with his links 
with the Akali leadership, had served lo 
alienate him completely from his par-- 
lymen in the state. • 
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MISS WORLD ’96 

Sidelights to the show 



T here were no self- 
irrimolations. There were 
no bomb blasts. And there 
were no sparks either. Nei¬ 
ther off-stage nor on-slage. 
Both the Amitabh Bachchan Corpora¬ 
tion Limited’s (ABCL) Miss World 
beauty pageant and its opponents’ 
threats of mass protests landed as lightly 
and as damply as the showers in Bangalo¬ 
re on the evening of 23 November. 

Apparently, even before the beautiful 
ladies in silks and sequins at the open-air 
Chinnaswamy Stadium began to worry 
what the rain would do to their coiffeur- 
ed hair, the Supreme Court’s permission 
to let the pageant be conducted unhinder¬ 
ed had drenched the opponents hearts. A 
few courted tear-gas shells, lathi char¬ 


ges, arrests. Beyond that, the way the 
month-long battle carried out on the 
streets and inside courtrooms ended was 
a magnificent let-down. 

:{c sH ;)< )|cd(c ^ 

AS WAS the show itself. The much- 
promised Great India Show never happe¬ 
ned. Instead, what was displayed was 
trinkly Bollywood glitz. 

As for Bangalore, which was also sup¬ 
posed to be show-cased to the world, it 
got the royal brush-off it perhaps deser¬ 
ved. While not much of the city was 
revealed to the world. Bangalore itself 
reeled under its daily woes. The crunch 
came when many of the city’s residents 
could not watch the pageant going on in 


their backyards merely because the 
power supply to their areas was cut. 

AMITABH BACHCHAN did not lack in 
friends or fans to pray for the success of 
the pageant. If the faithful were busy con¬ 
ducting daily pujas for the last ten days 
at the Mahakaleshwar Temple in distant 
Ujjain, pageant judge and liquor baron 
Vijay Mallya organised a private 
horn at his residence in Bangalore on the 
eve of the pageant. His plea was more 
specific: that the Rain God should not 
arrive and ruin the show. 

Mallya’s appeal almost went 
unheard. The ominous-looking clouds 
— caused due to more mundane things 
like depression in the Bay of Bengal and 
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directional winds — decided to open up 
thirty minutes prior to the show. While 
the few who had coughed up exorbitant 
amounts and the many who had cadged 
passes scurried for shelter. Only Bach- 
chan braved the rain. 

Still clad in the previous day's blue 
jeans and cotton shirt, Bachchan was sit¬ 
ting on his haunches and looking sky¬ 
ward. Perhaps he sent a silent prayer 
which was heard. 

SINCE SOME protestors had implied 
they might infiltrate the stadium to dis¬ 
rupt the show by doing something cala¬ 
mitous, security was tight. While being 
frisked, a colleague was asked an unu¬ 
sual question: "Carrying any medici- | 
nes?" She was heard commenting later: 
"As if, were I an opponent, T would say 
‘Yeah, sure, here is my capsule. It's 
cyanide'." 

Well, securitymen had 
to handle all sorts. Includ¬ 
ing a disreputable- 
looking pot-bellied man 
clad in a tight sweater and 
casually chewing a tooth¬ 
pick. As he was entering 
the area reserved for 
dignitaries, he was sur¬ 
rounded by securitymen. 

The man merely sneered, 
shifted the toothpick to 
the other side of his 
mouth and pulled out a 
pass. It tum^ out that he 
was one of the many 
MLAs who had been 
invited to the show. 

BESIDES THE top-brass 
of the corporate 


i : 

K 






demands. As an ABCL 
official said disgustedly, 
*’A higher-up in the 
government said, ‘1 am in 
need of two kinds of 
things. Vitamin M and 
Vitamin W. Give me 
those and I will see all lic¬ 
ences cleared’." The 
ABCL, of course, was in 
no mood to cdhiply. 

But they had to settle 
the demands of the police» 
force which had deploy¬ 
ed thousands of men to 
provide the necessary 
security for more than a 
week. On the day of the 
pageant, the police 
reportedly gave ABCL 
an ultimatum: "Pick up 
the cheque for the securi¬ 
ty and you get the 




sector and the police forces, chief mini¬ 
ster J.H. Patel — who had been more 
vociferous than Bachchan in defending 
the beauty contest—was present along- 
with his wife Sarvamangala, friend 
Hema Chaudhuri, and son Mahima. 
Even minister of state for home Roshan 
Baig, who had dubbed the ABCL and its 
pageant "a big pain", turned up. 


The only one who gave 
it a miss was Kannada 
star Rajkumar. For ten 
days after Bachchan invit¬ 
ed the icon of Kannada 
cinema in a desperate bid 
to quell opposition to the 
pageant, the Kannada 
star remained as silent as the Sphinx of 
10 Janpath. Right up to the end. 

3|c 4c 4: 

FOR VARIOUS reasons, the show 
almost did not come about. Besides the 
protests and the legal cases, the ABCL 
had to contend with all kinds of 


necessajy permissions from the depart¬ 
ment to hold the show." 

4(4(He9|c4e4e4c4c9|c4( 

IF ABCL was facing trouble 
from various quarters, some of the con¬ 
testants had problems of a different 
kind. Their’s were crises like chipped 
nails, catastrophies like dark circles 
under eyes, and real traumas like zits 
which appeared overnight. 

Blossom Kochchar, chief beautician 
and hair stylist for the 88 contestants, 
says the main problems she faced were 
tackling peeling skins after their trip to 
sun-drenched Seychelles and covering 
up pimples. 
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Child’s pl^ 


Hashiin.'m 


Kids of the Spastics Society ofKamataM 
time with the beauty queens 

T he money that was promised will of lAie hfi» WdMa 

teach them only after the auditing nothing in their 

Isover, but the children and the S$K is being oeednindll^tkitt 

' imthorilies of the Spastics Society of by the pageRAtdipuii^d«4A;<i^W 

KatnmtdcafSSK), who are supposed promote their 1 

. to receive not less than Rs 60 lakh as 
charity from the Miss World 
' pageant, are not complaining. For 
dim. the most important thing was 
diat they had the time of their lives, 
thanka to Amitabb Bachchan. 

"Yes, the children identify this 
entire thing with Bachchan," says 
' Atneena HasMro, spokesperson of 
the society. They are grateful to him 
for oigaaising the party on 
ChilAw's Day. where about 200 
kMs got to meet the beauty queens. 

"Qhr children hadpever enjoyed a 
pidldc Uke diis. It was a great outing 
forthtoi—everydting, from the 
long ride in the buses to the party 
whM the Miss World contestants 
shook hands with and gave 
Mitogr^dis to them was enjoyed 
immensely by the kids," says Lalitha 
Vishwanathan, pn^ramme director 
' and paiient coordinator at the society. 

They areeven more thrilled by the 
fact dtatBachchrm has written them a < 
thank-you letter with the names (rf all whidh'ispotiii|gtot(d 
the children who had earlier sent him on Ae issue, Shouliiit 
acaidonit. spasticchildrettat^ 

The society is to receive 50 per protesjtagaiostifiebe 

centoftheprOceeds from the charity Thekids,bfcours( 
dinner and auction organised by the alhicted by these cpB 
ABCL, in addition to 50 per cent of raging Outside. Whitt 

the Rs 60 lakh that an individual whodanced^dt^i 

;doaated to this charity. This money children*ap^~Ll 

win help in kick-starting a Rs 2.5 andSummn^Whet 

..tmne project to set up a dagnostic highest colieeton of 

' imdresearch centre for the society. autographs *~do teg 

The SSK finds it difficult to they didnot get 

Understand why some people are wift the beauty qikseii 

Objecting to the fact that the society is LoeemHn ' 

* accepting cfaatiQr from the organisers ttlt nW nagttO'd / Wttll 


"Well, there was a problem when one 
contestant broke out in a rash after being 
applied with a lotion made in India," 
says Kochchaf. "Thankfully, it subsided 
after a cold press." And then, of course, 
there was another girl of African origin 


■ V .ly-il? I ' **'>*/^ J-'S v'j 




te over beauty contests, the girls were 
graciousness personified even when fac¬ 
ed with a bunch of leering men at a din¬ 
ner organised by top corporate firms. 
Though most of them were not articulate 
enough in English, they kept their smi¬ 
les, shook hands and came up with pre¬ 
dictable lines. "Wiih not a hair or word 
out of place, they .seem almost abnor¬ 
mal," pointed out a hag later. "That’s per¬ 
haps because they are in an abnormal 
situation and in an abnormal contest." 

By the way, one of thct)iggest rallies 
organised against the pageant was by the 
All India Democratic Women’s Organi¬ 
sation in which thousands of women par¬ 
ticipated and hundreds were arrested. 
One of those detained by the police was 
former CPI MP Suhasini Ali. The cau.se 
and the result did not .seem to have affect- 



whichis 
onthe issur, 

spastic children at niti^ 
piptcstagatpsiAebe^^^^ 

1^ Uds, of course^’wejiie . 

affected by these cpiatros^ ^ 

raging outside* What 
who danee^^di lltihif ■ ^ 

andSuirtMi wurho weieamb^Aikt : 

highcstcoliectortof 

autographs 

they did not get enough 


whose hair extension began to melt 
due to a hot dryer. "Beyond that, there 
were no problems," sighs Kochchar. 

)ic:ic}|ei|c3|c}ic9)c}|(4(:)e 

WHATEVER BE the merits of the deba- I 


A contestant with a spastic child at 
the Miss World Children's Party 


ed her much since she was spotted the 
next day in a starched cotton sari shopp¬ 
ing for leather bags at expensive High 
Design. 

FINALLY, AFTER all the hype and the 
hungama over the Miss World beauty 
pageant, the question remains: will it be 
conducted in India ever again? Absolute¬ 
ly not, according to an ABCL official, 
considering what they have been 
through. "Besides^ we have already been 
getting offers from elsewhere to hold the 
’97 pageant. And everyday, the bids are 
getting higher." 

Clearly, the winner takes it all. • 
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Murder most foul 


The brutal killing of one medical student by another shocks Tamil Nadu 


T he gory tale could have been right 
out of a Robin Cook thriller 

The murder of Navara- 

$u, 18, a first-year medical student and 
son of Madras University vice- 
chancellor, Professor P.K. Ponnusamy, 
by a senior medical student, John David, 
of the Rajah Muthiah Medical College 
at Chidambaram, has sent shock waves 
through the state. 

The gruesome murder 
came to light after the dis¬ 
covery of Navarasu’s 
severed head from a pond 
adjacent to the medical 
college hostel. And soon 
afterwards, John David, 
the accused, confessed to 
the state police that he 
had dumped Navarasu’s 
head in the pond and aban¬ 
doned the torso in a city 
bus at Chennai. The arms 
and the legs, which were 
also chopped by David, I 
•are yet to be recovered. ! 

But, according to the poli- ! 
ce, David threw them out ' 
at regular intervals from UlOII 

the train that took him y 

from Chidambaram to NSVSfS 

Chennai. thfi mA 


torso and the limbs in two suitcases and 
took the night train to Chennai. On reach¬ 
ing Chennai, he abandoned the torso, 
contained in a cardboard carton, in a 
state-owned city bus and returned to 
Chidambaram. 

The matter would have remained 
unearthed for sometime had the Diwali 
holiday not been close. So when Navara- 
su didn't turn up at home for Diwali, his 






Initially, the murder 3CCI 

was portrayed as an extre- jy 

me case of ragging. But 
the intensity of the prime St 

has completely negated mmmmammmmmmm 

the first theory. Perhaps, the theoiy of 

ragging got acceptance in the beginning 
largely because of the statements of 
John David. In his confession to the 
cops, John said that he was angry with 
Navarasu for "not showing enough res¬ 
pect" to seniors and therefore wanted to 
teach him a lesson. 

Apparently, John wanted Navarasu to 
lick his chappal, which the fresher 
refused. And this made the senior so 
angry that in the privacy of his room, 
John (a Karate expert) dealt a lethal 
blow that killed Navarasu. Then, David, 
using his surgical skills, severed the 
head and cut parts of the body into pie¬ 
ces. Later, he is said to have packed the 


The murder came to light after the discoveiy of 
Navarasu’s severed head from a pond adjacent to 
the medical college hostel. Later, John David, the 
accused, confessed to the police that he had 
dumped Navarasu's head in the pond and 
abandoned the torso in a bus at Chennai 


father lodged a complaint with the poli¬ 
ce. Police investigation began and it 
was further stepped up because of Prof 
P.K. Ponnusamy's position. John David 
couldn't take the heat for long. And, as 
the cops zeroed in,Davidsurrendered ina 
court at Rajamannarkudi. 

Meanwhile, several stories have been 
doing the rounds about the murder. 
Some people believe that it was not the 
handiwork of a single person, but that of 
a well-knit group. As Dr K. 
Chockalingam, the former Sheriff of 
Madras and a leading doctor, said: "I sus¬ 
pect more people were involved in clini¬ 
cally cutting the body using even a 
electric saw and chemicals to stop the 


bleeding. It is far-fetched to believe that 
John David had single-handedly dis¬ 
membered the body and later disposed it 
off." 

Moreover, most of the students and 
faculty members of the medical college 
do not subscribe to the ragging theory. 
They say that ragging inside the institute 
stopped after the first month of the new 
session. According to them, 
it was a "calculated and 
systematic murder" 

And the theory that has 
gained the maximum 
acceptability is that John 
David is a psychopathic 
killer who is also a gay. 
He is described by his I 
hostel mates as a "vague 
and funny sort of a guy". 
Though basically a loner, 
David craved for atten¬ 
tion inside the campus 
and always tried to pro¬ 
ject a macho image. 

I 

The students who 

knew both Navarasu and 

AIV nf David say that "the 

eijUf Qf 

cent to friends". This was also 

^ affirmed by Dr P.C. Tri- 

rHIflllv pathy, the vice-principal 

ihad of the medical college. 

.|l|i "Even when John David 

ragged many juniors, 

lai Navarasu was left alone 

.■■■ by him," he said. 

So no one really knows what went 
wrong between the two friends. As for ' 
his background, David comes from 
an affluent family. And his parents are 
well-known doctors in Tiruchi. It is said 
that David was once suspended from 

school for "gross misbehaviour". And 

his hostel mates recall that he once killed 
a dog and then chopped it clinically. 

Meanwhile, all state political parties 
and educationists have demanded a tho¬ 
rough judicial enquiry into the murder. 
Moreover, they have also insisted that 
the Karunanidhi administration should 
take measures to stop ragging in colle¬ 
ges. • 
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ON THE HOAD 

RAJDEEPSARDESAI 


SHHH...THIS IS THE 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


The problem with investigating a mid-air collision 


Bob Woodward, 
the guru of contem¬ 
porary investiga¬ 
tive journalism, 
was once asked to 
explain his unique 
ability to get infor¬ 
mation from the 
seemingly impe¬ 
netrable corridors 
I of Capitol Hill. "Well, I’ve worked on 
the basis that while half of Washington 
wants to hide the story, there’s always 
the other half that’s got a story to tell," 
was his reply. 

Fortunately, Woodward had his Deep 
Throat in the right half. But if he were to 
take a transfer to the Times of India 
Delhi bureau from the Washington Post, 
I doubt he would have achieved the 
same success rate. For up 
on Raisina Hill, there is a 
slight change in thp 
Woodward principle!: 
here, everyone’s got a 
story to tell, yet everyone 
treats it as a national 
secret. Which is perhaps 
the main reason why the 
notion of investigative 
journalism has become a 
bit of a misnomer. The 
odd genuine leak’ apart, 
much of what passes off 
as ‘investigative’ report¬ 
ing is little more than spe-, 
culation or an inspired 
‘plant’ that is often deni- 
td the very next day. 

Take the Charkhi 
Dadri mid-air collision. 

Within hours of the 
country’s worst-ever 
civil aviation disaster, the Prime 
Minister met the press and expressed his 
concem and anguish. The next day, the 
civil aviation establishment headed by 
C.M. Ibrahim held a press conference, 
ostensibly for two reasons. One, to insist 


that Mr Ibrahim who, in a fit of early win¬ 
ter madness had offered to resign, was 
not going anywhere. And two, to give 
the government a chance to ‘prove’ that 
the crash had not occurred due to any 
fault at the Air Traffic Control level. 
Press conference over, the forbidding 
gates of the ‘sarkar’ were shut. 

Having held its ritual press conferen¬ 
ce, it was believed that there was no 
further need to brief the press, and 
indeed, the nation on just what had gone 
wrong on that fearful Tuesday night. Oh 
yes, amidst the silence, Ibrahim did 
make it a [X)int to appear on his private 
channel, Doordarshan, to tell the nation 
what a wonderful job the channel had 
done in covering the collision (it pays to 
be both civil aviation and l&B minister 
at the same time). 


O ne of our correspondents who was 
assigned the task of ‘investigating’ 
(that horrible word again) why a secon¬ 
dary surveillance radar system had not 
been commissioned long after the 
modernisation plans were unveiled, 


found that no one was ready to part with 
authentic information. The standard line 
was that all information was confidenti¬ 
al and top-secret. Either some junior offi¬ 
cial would say that he could not say 
anything until it was cleared by the Air¬ 
port Authority guys. The Airport 
Authority would say that it was the 
Director General for Civil Aviation who 
had to make a statement. And the DGCA 
wanted the ministry to first approve. 
And once the judicial inquiry was orde¬ 
red, the civil aviation babus had the best 
excuse of them all: it’s all sub judice, 
you see. 

But the prize for babudom must go to 
one senior official who when asked if he 
could be interviewed argued, "You want 
me to talk to the press? You only give 
the views of some disgruntl¬ 
ed Air Traffic unionwal- 
lahs. Just look at all the 
editorials that have been 
written attacking the func¬ 
tioning of the civil avia¬ 
tion administration. 
What do these edit 
Writers know?" 

As a one-time pontifi- 
cator on everything from 
Burundi to Bal Thacke¬ 
ray, I hold no brief for 
edit writers, but then 
came the parting kick that 
left me not a little dazed. 
"You know, the problem 
with you television and 
print guys is that you are 
all anti-Indian. You only 
know how to attack the 
government," said our 
babu in that admonishing 
tone that can only be culti¬ 
vated after having spent 
years in some grim-looking government 
office where authority is directly propor¬ 
tionate to how many files marked 'Confi¬ 
dential* you have on the table. 

But why blame the hapless babu in 




In India, it’s unlikely that yon’H ever getachance to quiz 
the PM in an open fbram. Deve Goivda (right) is a bit 
better though. Narasimha Rao, if I recall, held just one 
press conference during bis tenure 
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the civil aviation ministry alone? A 
majority of those who populate our 
Shastri Bhavans and various other 
public sector mausoleums in the capital 
believe that the best way to deal with 
maladministration is to keep it under 
wraps. There is no shortage of press 
releases lavishing praise on how the 
minister of rural development has 
inaugurated a family planning clinic in 
Jhoomritalaiya, but if you ever want to 
{Question the minister on some diversion 
of funds meant for population control, it 
is very unlikely that you’ll get an answer. 

T he neta-hdbu combine is, after all, 
the flag-bearer of the mighty Indian 
state machine where everyone who is a 
part of it is somehow led to believe that 
he or she is ‘superior’ to the plebian mas¬ 
ses. This deliberate air of self- 
importance is itself a hangover of our^ 
colonial government which had erected 
this great divide between the ruler and 
the ruled through various devices like 
the Official Secrets Act. Today, in 
democratic India even 50 years after 
Independence the functionaries of the 
state rely on the Official Secrets Act to 
deny information. "Sorry, service rules 
don’t allow me to speak on record," is a 
familiar line fed to a journalist. 

In America, the President will regular¬ 
ly hold White House press conferences 


One correspondent who was 
assigned the task of 
‘investigating’ why a secondary 
surveillance radar system 
hadn’t been commissioned long 
after modernisation plans were 
unveiled, found that no one was 
ready to part with authentic 
information. The standard line 
was that all information was 
confidential and top-secret 


on any issue of national or international 
importance. The state department 
spokesperson and the White House 
press secretary will hold daily briefings 
which are televi.sed live at times. But in 
the other great democracy, unless you 
happen to be on board the PM’s aircraft 
junketing to Harare or Rome with the 
Gowda clan, it is unlikely that you wMl 
ever get a chance to quiz the Prime Mini¬ 
ster in an open forum. Deve Gowda is a 
bit better though. Old pout-face Nara- 
simha Rao, if I recall, held just one press 
conference during his tenure, each ques¬ 
tion being followed by a perfunctory 


reply. 

Televisionwallahs are even worse off 
than their pen-pushing comrades. At 
least, the print guy could pick up the 
phone and get an off-record quote so that 
the ubiquitous ‘highly-placed sources’ 
or ‘sources preferring anonymity’ (now 
what could be more anonymous than 
that) can be duly acknowledged. But in 
television, the government hotshot is 
needed to come on camera more often 
than not. But to do that would be to 
expose him to public scrutiny, to hold 
him accountable to the people, and 
would in the end result in a gradual 
breakdown of the carefully-constructed 
divide between the Raj and the people. 

Now why would any truly self- 
respecting government servant who has 
i^en the oath of secrecy and swears alle¬ 
giance to the new Raj ever consider 
doing something so foolish? I mean 
what would his personal assistant and j 
his assistant say if ‘secretary saab’ 
began talking about the ministry to some 
small-time hack (bloody fellow wants 
publicity would be a likely response!). 

And so, through air collisions, scams 
and riots, some things will always be 
buried under files. And our desi Wood¬ 
wards will have their task cut out to get 
someone to squeal. • 
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FIRST PERSON 


Protest singer 
Suman Chattopadhyay 
recalls his association 
with the legendary 
Pete Seeger 



S ometime in 1983,1 tried to 
get in touch with Pete See¬ 
ger for an interview which I 
would use in my book, The 
Other America. The idea 
was to dispel common misconceptions 
about the US which reached us through 
the media—both mainstream and mar¬ 
ginal. For this, I needed to talk to Ameri¬ 
cans who were against US policies and 
not liked in their own country. 

My first interview with Pete lasted 
exactly five hours—till he asked me to 
hang up, offering to call himself, so that 
I did not have to foot the bill entirely by 
myself. 

The first time I heard him in person 
was in 1984. It was the 2()th anniversary 
of Martin Luther King's / Have A 
Dream march and Seeger was singing in 
the Washington Mall. There were about 
half a million people. I could not see him 
but heard him sing. 

But we kept talking over the telepho¬ 
ne and wrote lengthy letters to each 
other. He would give me suggestions 
about my book and then, maybe, recall 
an anecdote about how a particular song 
of his came to be written. He was a com¬ 
pulsive talker. 

I was planning a book on the Nicara¬ 
guan revolution. Everyday, I wrote to 
people in Nicaragua, trying to find a way 
in. But I was not ready to go at once, for I 
had to complete my stint at the Voice Of 
America—1 had a contract with ^em 
for five years—and raise the money 
with which 1 could come back home in 
Calcutta and begin my career as a musici¬ 
an. Ultimately, it was Pete Seeger who 
wrote to the minister of culture of the 
revolutionary government of Nicaragua 
and made the trip possible. 

I chucked my job with the VOA 

and was ready to depart. This was when 
I received a call from Pete, who wanted 
me to carry some gifts to his daughter 
who was living in Nicaragua. 1 took a 
train to Beacon, where he was staying. 
And it was over a table full of apple 
peels—Pete was making an apple pie 


— that we had our first tete-a-tete. I told 
him how popular he was in Calcutta, par- 
ticulrly among the leftists. What I did 
not tell him is that in Bengal, people tend 
to associate him with We Shall Overco¬ 
me, John Henry, and such songs. 

1 told him that I was a musician too 
and sang a few lines for him. He encoura¬ 
ged me to carry on and asked me to parti¬ 


cipate in a songwriters^ festival in Ame¬ 
rica. But Nicaragua was my priority. 

A year later. I was in Cologne, work¬ 
ing as a correspondent for German 
Radio. In my spare time, I concentrated 
on my music. Often, I would have a 
writer’s block and write to Pete about it. 
And he would say, try love and humour. 
These are the two things that ultimately 
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count. The only other piece of advice 
that he ever gave me, was; think global, 
act local. He always asked me to return 
to Calcutta and begin my career in music 
from there. 

I took his advice and gradually, my 
popularity grew with each song. I 
wrote to him, .saying that 1 had begun to 


taste Success. He was happy, but blissful¬ 
ly casual about it. 

Sometimes, he would ask me, ‘Do 
you get my cassettes in India?’ When I 
said no, he told me to circulate pirated 
copies of his cassettes "so that the good 
people of India can listen to our songs". 
So there’s Pete Seeger for you: the rebel, 
someone who loves to subvert. 


Today. I am a performer and a musici¬ 
an of repute. But when I was asked to per¬ 
form alongside Pete Seeger for the Cal¬ 
cutta audience, I must admit that I was a 
trifle nervous. I taught him Tagore’s 
Purano Sei Diner Katha over a working 
breakfast. Pete notated the whole song 
on a big sheet of paper in bold letters and 
stuck it on the floor of the stage. There 
he was. singing a Bengali song he had 
just learnt for the first time in his life. I 


^)ften, I would 
have a writer’s 
block and wrote to 
Pete about it. And 
he would say, ‘try 
love and humour’. 
These are the two 
things that 
ultimately count 


had always known him as an affectiona¬ 
te, kind person, something of a father 
figure. But as he stood by me. preparing 
to sing, I could see him waiting for the 
baton to go up. Here was an ageless 
singer, a living legend, waiting for 
instructions from a little-known Bengali 
singer. 

Pete was nursing a jet lag during his 
Calcutta visit. He couldn’t sleep. And 
the press was constantly hounding him. 
He was attending press conferences in 
the morning, receptions in the afternoon 
and performing for two-and-a-half 
houre in the evening. Yet he managed to 
retain his composure. 

C ompositions ofsong-writerslikeus 
—Pete and myself—come in the* 
form of a product; you pay for it, but you 
get something more in the bargain. 

Pete’s song, One Blue Sky Above Us, is 
primarily a love song, but it is much 
more than just that. 
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Mesmerising Calcutta 

Pete Seeger was a great hit with the city audience 


F br Calcuttans, it was a dream that 
was too good to but. Between 17 
and 20 November, a 77-year*old 
gentleman with a balding pate and 
wispy white hair took the city 
storm. He was the subject of 
animated conversation, aj^teated on 
the front pages of every local 
newspaper and performed bdine 
near-hysterical audiences. Yet 
Calcutta just didn’t seem to have bad 
enough of him. Pete Seeger returned 
to perform in the city after 33 years, 
but old-timers recalled dwt the 
ageing American folk and protest 
singer had lost none of his verve or 
popularity. 

This was the first Eoglishniusic ' ' 
concert in the city in a long time, . 
where you had noiK td’tbe raucous '. 
banter of the MTV genoation, nor 
the hushed silence associated widi a 
classical concert. Instead, dds was an 
atmosphere of easy camaraderie, 
where people excitedly called out to 
each other, arguing overthe 
relevance of anti-war songs today, 
and long-lost (ri^tte met uid 
exchanged addresses scribbled <Hi 
the backs of cigarette pa^. 

And then Pete Seeger began 
singing in that fomiliarvo^ . 
Veterans recalled how he had 


regaled an audience of 15,000 in the 
VaA Circus Maidan wt^ back in 
1964 and got a 1.000-odd trade 
imionists at Metiatnuz to sing with 
him. 

Pete began die evening with an old 
Msh melody and dimi moved on to 
mMe poputoniunbers like A/1 Mixed 
Vp, If I Had A Hammer, 
Gwmtanamem and, of course, the 
iMimberhelsnowsynonymouswidi 
— Where Have AH The Flowers 
Gone. And then, there were songs 
about Ins latest preoccupation— 
fighting pollution. In this, Pete 
Seeger is assisted by grandson Tao . 
Rodriguez, who lends his voice as 
grandpacannot hit the high notes 
anymore. 

^But the one song that really 
captured (he imagination of 
Calcuttans was Ross Perot's Guide 
To Embarrassing Questions, which 
Seeger claiined had "become 
generical for all election 
camqiicdgns". With the number of 
.. a(»itist«$ andconniehatRong 
polidcians increasing by the day in 
: diiacoun(ry,itwasonlymmjtaId»t 
‘ thocrowd ^uldenthusiasticalty 


Ptlt wtth Sirnittu fusion at 
ttsfeetl 


join in as Pete sang, "I lieU boldly 
falsify/I look the other feller in the 
cye/And I deny." ♦ 

And when Pete sang, We Shall 
Overcome, the 4(K)0-strong crowd 
stood up, locked arms and sang with 
him. Watching leaders of the Left 
Front and leftist inteUectuals, who 
filled up the front rows of the guests’ 
enclosure, sing Raghupati Raghava 
Raja Ram in tandem with Seeger, 
was quite an experience. Granted 
that the song had a line saying Ishwar 
Allah Tero Noam, which spoke of the 
essential oneness of all religions, but 
one thought the very qame of Ram 
was anathema to the Marxists. But 
then, Pete Seeger could make 
miracles happen. 

As Pete sang, there was a crowd of 
tbout 500 people waiting outside, 
ivhodid not have a valid entry pass. 
Many inside the auditorium— 
fUmmaker Mrinal Sen among diem 
»-<msed didr voices on b^alf of 
' diehard Seeger fans, but to no 

ayid, Pete Seeger apologised to 
. dijcae people, Imt dMt’s about all he ‘ 
emiMdo. "Is he too going the way of 
ctmqiaoiidse then?" asked a pained 
rnnsiebuff. 

' But dus was, clearly, not the time 
to debate such things. Pete Seeger at 
that mommit was making history, 
and great music. Nothing else 
aeei^ to matter. • 
emnMdhA^m/CMciMti 


In all my concerts, I tell my audience 
about this soul called Pete Seeger and 
that he’d told me, "One day, you won’t 
be singing anymore, but the people will 
sing for you. Maybe, you will just play 
the guitar and harmonise with the 
singing". Today, I can sec that 
happening. 

That’s Pete Seeder. His message is 
that life’s worth sharing. And that’s the 
reason I wrote this song: 

A song for peace is a song for the soul 

It looks for you and a common goal 

We share the song where our voices 
meet 

A song for peace is a song for Pete... 
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SHUBHRA GUPTA 

Role model 

Without Renuka Shahane Imtihaan will never be the same again 


Renuka is out, Pallavi 
is in. Whether Ms Sha¬ 
hane took voluntary 
retirement from 
Imtihaan, or whether 
it was a directorial 
decision, we do not 
know. But Ms Joshi has taken over the 
mantle now, and going by what we saw 
on STAR Plus last week, we can assure 
you that you are in safe hands. 

Renuka’s Priya is a hard act to follow. 
Right from the time — two years ago, 
that is — she surfaced in Ravi Rai’s 
Imtihaan as the proud 
and fiercely independent 
daughter of a wronged 
father, she’s carved a 
niche for herself in the 
hearts of a huge cross- 
section of viewers. 

A quick recap. Alok 
Nath plays an honest man 
who starts poor, marries a 
rich man’s daughter, has 
two daughters, becomes 
rich. On the way he 
incurs the enmity of his 
best friend who swears to 
ruin him. Nath is forced 
out of his house and pro¬ 
perty and dies a broken 
man. Priya swears venge¬ 
ance and gets down to 
business. 

The confrontation bet¬ 
ween Priya and arch- 
enfemy Sikander which 
was played out for over a 
year — even as the serial 
shifted from 8.30 pm on 
the Metro channel to a 
later slot on DD 1 and 
went through a change of 
director — had become a 
little too long-drawn. But Imtihaan 

managed to sustain interest even at its 
lowest ebb, because we all wanted to 
know how Sikander would get his 
comeuppance. 

And most of that interest was generat¬ 
ed by Priya’s character, which was 
lovingly crafted by Rai and then built 
upon by Imtiaz Ali, who took over 
midstream. 


In a sea of wives who wept and mis¬ 
tresses who carped and little girls who 
simpered, here was a girl who was One 
Of Us: one belonging to the great middle 
class, which is the true inheritor of the 
traditions and conventions of our great 
Indian culture. Here was a girl who wore 
sensible salwar-kamecz, not threatening 
short skirls. Who was seen to be work¬ 
ing with her hands, not waving them 
about. Someone who spoke sense, not 
airy-fairy dialogue. 

Priya didn’t resort to the sort of under- 
,hand means that Sikander did; she 


espoused the ethic of hard work and con¬ 
sequent gain. She was a loving daughter 
and an affectionate sister first, and being 
a reluctant girlfriend Came second, just 
the way all good girls ought to be. 

Essentially, Priya was good through 
and through and she stood out like a 
beacon among all the bad girls of TV fic¬ 
tion. And her amazing popularity which 
rode on the amazing popularity of 


I Renuka Shahane, suggested that bad 
girls were all very well, but what the 
audiences felt really comfortable with 
was Priya’s sort of girl, full of worth and 
good intentions. 

Priya had become what is popularly 
known as a role model; right from stu¬ 
dents to grandmothers identified with 
her,' felt for her and willed her to sock it 
to Sikander. 

When Doordarshan foolishly took the 
serial off, STAR snapped it up, gave us a 
quick refresher over three episodes and 


has now begun a brand new extension, 
with fresh faces and fresh credits. 

When you thought of Priya, you 
thought of Renuka. Sometimes a switch 
in a favourite soap/serial character can 
boomerang, because the new face can 
never erase the memory of the original. 
But Pallavi has allayed our fears by mak¬ 
ing the right moves in her first episode, 
and we are back, watidhing. • 




In a sea of wives 
who wept and 
mistresses who 
carped, here was a 
girl belonging to 
the great middle 
class which is the 
true inheritor of 
the traditions and 
conventions of our 
great Indian 
culture 
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MANI-TALK 


_ MANI SHANKAR AIYAR _ 

A CHARTER 



Charter of Ethics fo 
— News Report. 


A conference of 
chief secretaries of 
the states and 
Union Territories, 
held in New Delhi 
under the 
chairmanship of 
jhe cabinet 
secretary, has 
proposed a 
r the civil services 


And then came they to the clearing in 
the Forest* 

And* Lo! There in its midst 
Didst sit the Prophet of Hardcnahalli 
Deep in meditation* 

And they didst disport themselves 
around Plim 

And waited for His eyes to open. 

And* behold* one eye didst open 
quizzically 

And the cabinet secretary didst 
answer: 

”We be the Lost Tribe of the IAS* 

I Long have we wandered in the Forest 
of Tears 

’Neath tangled boughs of Temptation* 
By thickets of Corruption and Vice, 
Stepping gingerly o’er tendrils of 
Nepotism* 

Pursued by Fiends in the form of 
Politicians. 

Come we now to Thee. 

Speak to us* Master! Of Ethics." 

And He raised His head* 

And rubbed His eyes* 

And stretched His arms* 

Yawned, 

And spoke He thus to his People. 

"Remember thou art the Steel Frame. 
Rusted thou shall not be. 

Thou wert bom not of mortal 
woman’s womb 

But art twice-bom of the UPSC." 

"Yea, Master,” didst they reply. 
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And He spake further: 

"When thou receivesl bread 
Look thou to both sides of it 
To see which side be buttered. 

"Heed thou with care the Merit List 
For it containest the names* 

Both Tore and after thine, 

Of thy Enemies. 

For thou shalt be elbowed out 
Not by One 

Of an earlier Merit List 

Nor of a Later 

But One from thine own. 

"And look ye 
To learn of the uses of 
The Hammer 
And the Stiletto. 

And study ye Anatomy 
And learn ye Protocol, 

For when thou standest in queue 
Take thou care to stand behind thy 
Rival 

And Icam where on the Head thou 
must 

In due course hit him 

And where on the Back thou must 

In due course stab him." 

And the People were moved. 

And one more brave stirred among 
them 

And said, "Speak to us of Transfers." 

And the Prophet of Hardcnahalli 
didst make reply: 

"Not merely must thou know 
Where the Pickings be Good 
But also where they be Meagre. 

And ask not only where thou wouldst 

go 

But also where thou wouldst send the 
Other. 

For when thou suckest up, 

As the Bee doth* 

From the Nectar of one Ministerial 
Cup 

And every other. 

Ask not for immortality for thyself 
alone 

But mortality for he who snappeth at 


With apologies to Kahlil 




ILLUSTRATION DEBASHISHOEfi 


thy tail. 

"Smile while harbouring hatred in thy 
heart 

And learn thou to bow and bend and 
scrape thy brow. 

And if thou were first bom with bone 
in thy spine 

Seek thou a transplant made of India 
rubber, 

For forget not ever that thou be 
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OF ETHICS 


Gibran's The Prophet 
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Twice-Bom. 


And wiping tears of joy from his eyes. 
One more daring than the others said: 
"Speak to us now 
Of Promotions." 

And the Prophet of Hardenahalli 
»poke: 

"Thou started thy Journey 

In a Train that deraileth not before its 


Destination. 

Its stages ate marked in advance 
And none can halt thy progress, 

Nor the timing of it. 

"But if thou wouldst get ahead, 

List not to the Timetable of Destiny 
But make thou thine own Timetable 
Which will get you there afore your 
Time. 

Know thou then the whim of thy 


Minister 

And cater thou to his fancy 
And watch with beady eye the opening 
That will accelerate the pace of thy j 
progress. j 

And when opportunity doth knock 
Hide thou this intelligence from others 
And before the Other enters 
Fawn thou and beg favour. 

For remember 

Tis the early Bird j 

That catcheth the Worm. | 

Be thou the first Worm 
To catch the early Bird." 


Came they to the clearing in the 
Forest, 

And, Lo! There in its midst 
Didst sit the Prophet of Hardenahalli 
Deep in meditation, 

And they didst disport themselves 
around Him 

And waited for His eyes to open 


And they did bow and bend and 
scrape their brow 
And a.sked: 

"Speak now to us of Integrity." 

And the Prophet said: 

"Be gone you Fools 
With your idle chatter. 

We have work to do— 

For it now be time to sleep." 

And He closed His eyes 
And sunk into deep reflection. 

And one by one 
The Lost Tribe of the IAS 
Slunk back into the Forest of Tears 
’Neath tangled boughs of Temptation, 
By thickets of Corruption and Vice, 
Stepping gingerly o’er tendrils of 
Nepotism, 

^rsued by Fiends in the form of 
Politicians. • 
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REVIEW 


BOOK 


() F I H F W F F K 


DMne passkms 

Anita DesaVs novel about global vagrants in 
search of mystic India arrives 30 years too late 

Coming from a writer who had given us unusual novels like Voi¬ 
ces In The City (1965), Clear Light Of Day (1979) and In 
Custody (1983) which illuminated the complex configurations 
of illusion and reality in the lives of seemingly ordinary people. 
Journey To Ithaca turns out to be a surprisingly simple book. 
And this is so despite the impressive :irray of reference material 
cited in the acknowledgements — autobiographies of mystics, 
Herman Hesse’s works, studies of Indian dance, travel books, 
paintings, gospels of Sri Ramkrishna and life of the Mother. 
Perhaps it is the timing of the novel that is at odds with our 
expectations. It cofnes rather late in the century when the idea of India as the spiritual 
destination of a certain variety of global vagrants—something that might have had a 
curiosity value in the Sixties — no longer holds much interest for the Indian reader. 
But in all likelihood the novel is not intended for the Indian reader. Originally publish¬ 
ed by Heinemann in Britain, the Indian edition of the novel appears one-and-a-half 
years later, almost as an afterthought. India is not so much an 



actual geographical space in this novel 
as an elusive idea, and the epigraph from 
Cavafy’s poem titled Ithaca highlights 
how it is the voyage that matters and not 
the destination. Journey To Ithaca intert¬ 
wines two such voyages of pilgrims 
from different parts of the world who 
seek a mirage called India. Those of us 
who have to daily confront the concrete 
dimensions of the Indian reality may 
not, after all, be so begufled by its elu¬ 
sive aura. 

Migrancy, dislocation, hybridiiy and 
the blurring of national boundaries are 
among the requisite markers, of ‘post- 
colonial’ fiction — a genre to which 
Desai’s work now belongs. The two sets 
of voyagers in Journey To Ithaca, bet¬ 
ween them, traverse three continents 
and about half-a-dozen countries. We 
arc first introduced to Matteo and 
Sophie who came to India as a young 
couple — the husband an Italian, the 
wife a German — who were misfits in 
Burope. Along with other seekers, efflu¬ 
ents from theWestem civili.sation wash¬ 
ed up on the shores of Bombay and Goa, 
they arc tossed around in squalid hotels 
and dismal ashrams. Travelling across 
the country, catching infections and suf¬ 
fering humiliation, they finally end up in 
the hills. There at least one of them finds 
what he is looking for— under the tutela¬ 
ge of an enigmatic old woman known by 
her disciples simply as Mother. 


The book 
intertwines two 
voyages of 
pilgrims from 
different parts of 
the world who 
seek a mirage 
called India. 
Those of us who 
have to daily 
confront the 
concrete 
dimensions of 
the Indian reality 
may not be so 
beguiled by its 
elusive aura 
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The history of this ‘Mother’, as researched by the disaffect¬ 
ed partner Sophie, constitutes the second half of the novel. 
The great spiritual head of the Himalayan ashram, we find, 
was bom of an Egyptian university professor and a French 
school teacher. Refusing to conform to her parents’ liberal 
humanist and academic expectations, Laila roamed the streets 
first of Alexandria, then of Cairo, joined revolutiona - 

ry groups — political and 
Islamic—and learnt dan¬ 
cing in Paris. She was not 
very sure of what exactly 
she wanted in life, and the 
"truth was that she was 
drawn first in one direc¬ 
tion, then another, when¬ 
ever she saw passion tak¬ 
en to its extreme, whether 
celebratory or ascetic." 
The decisive turn came 
when she attached herself 
to an Indian dance troupe 
performing in Paris and 
followed'them around in 
Jheir shoddy and progres¬ 
sively pathetic lour to 
Venice, New York, 
Holyoke, Springfield and 
eventually arrived at a 
Bombay full of garbage 
and beggars — that beli¬ 
ed Lai la’s naive dream of 
India inspired by Krish¬ 
na, her male dance part- 
ner. She wondered, 
"Where is the river, the 
scented grove, the jasmine garland? Where is the music of 
flute and the sound of the conch?" Eventually she too reached 
the mountains and found her guru — but as in most accounts 
of mystical experience, language has a tendency to transform 
the ecstatic to the banal. 

I am tempted to delect here two real-life intercultural stor¬ 
ies of the early twentieth century—that of the Mother of Pon¬ 
dicherry and Simki, an European dancer in Uday Shankar’s 
group—-woven in with the scruffy brigade of latter-day India 
freaks—thus connecting two generations of ‘seekers’ (a term 
which incidentally brings to mind the fiction of Ruth FYawer 
Jhabvala). Bracketing these narratives are a prologue and an 
epilogue, arguably the most moving parts of the novel — 
where we briefly glimpse a possible third generation — Mat- 
teo and Sophie’s ashram-bom children being brought up by 
their bourgeois grandparents in their villa on the Lake Como 
— which might have initiated a new mapping of intercultural 
history. But we don’t see enough of them, and the novel is 
unlikely, despite occasional luminosity of language and 
vibrancy of colours, to excite the Anita Desai enthusiasts in 
India, • 

M mm tt MkBhi Mukhmffmm 

Meenakshi Mukherjee is a professor of English at the Jawahariai 
Nehru University. 

Journey To Ithaca by Anita Desat. Published by Ravi Dayal 
Price: Rs 200. 


EXCERPT 


T he Day 
he 

brought 
Sophie to 
the ashram, there 
was a 

thunderstorm. The 
kind that precedes 
the monsoon, 
breaking the 
terrific heat of the 
summer’s zenith 


THE TOP TEN 


Fiction 






Fallen Angels & Other Short Stories by Punam 
Mohandas. Har-Anand Publications. Price: Rs 75. 
The eight short stories in the book culminate in 
pain, betrayal and other experiences in life. 

Icon by Frederick Forsyth, Corgi Books. Price: Rs 
196. 

Jason Monk’s operation to counter the threat from 
Igor Komarov’s menacing black manifesto. 

Five Days in Paris by Danielle Steel, Corgi Books. 
Price: Rs 181. 

The love story of Peter Haskell and Olivia Thatcher 
who meet for five days in Paris. 

The Tailor of Panama by John Le Carre. Hodder 
and Stoughton. Price: Rs603. 

Set in contemporary Panama, the novel revoK/es 
round Estonian spy Andrew Osnard’s secret 
mission. 



The Runaway Jury by John Grisham. Arrow 
Books. Pnee: Rs 151. A million-dollar landmark suit 
suddenly swerves off course with the jury acting in 
a manner suggesting external manipulation. 


Non-fiction 




The Seven Spiritual Laws Of Success by 

Deepak Chopra. Excel Books. Pnee: Rs 125. 

A practical guide leading to the fulfilment of your 
dreams, based on natural laws which govern all of 
creation. 

Men Are From Mars, Women Are From Venus 

by John Gray. HarperCollins India. Price: Rs 145. 
A handbook for improving communication and 
getting what you want from relatbnships 




The New Maharajahs by Claudia Cragg. Rupa & 
Cos. Price: Rs 395. 

The book provides an account of the 
subcontinent’s powerful elite who control the 
region’s business conglomerates. 

My South Block Years by J. N. Dixit. UBSPD. 
Price: Rs 395. 

An ex-foreign secretary gives an incisive analysis of 
India’s foreign policy. 



Emotional Intelligence by Daniel Goleman. IBD. 
Price: Rs 207. 

The book argues that our view of intelligence is too 
narrow, Ignoring a crucial range of attitudes that 
matter immensely. 
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AMITA MALIK 



An aiea of darftness 


Rural India is yet to get a taste of the information revolution 


I ^vas recently in 
Goa for a seminar 

jKh ^ ^ on The Informa- 

r lion Revolution, 

.j Globalisation and 

» *! One World, arrang- 

/i 

^^ Economic 

Education and 
" ^Friedrich-Nauman- 
n Stiftung. 

And after we had done with the won¬ 
ders of Internet and E-Mail it was tne 
turn of the field workers, who face 
ground realities in the village, to tell us 
of their experiences. It certainly sobered 
us up. Because the wonders of the infor¬ 
mation revolution have not really started 
even a recognisable trickle yet in rural 
India. Of course, one remembered the 
TV sequence of a woman in a remote UP 
village who had bought a washing 
•machine because she had seen the ad on 
TV. There she was filling it up with 
water from the village well. Unfortunate¬ 
ly for her, there was no electricity yet, in 
the village. 

I remember watching the launch of 
the SITE programme, India’s first satel¬ 
lite programme carrying wisdom to six 
states and their villages. I visited the two 
nciircst villages after Indira Gandhi had 
launched the programme and a beautiful 
Rajasthani woman in her swirling 
ghagra and heavy folk jewellery had ask¬ 
ed me, ’when are they showing 
Rajesh Khanna?'In both villages the 
community sets were behind locked 
doors in the village school. When I ask¬ 
ed the sarpanch about it he said firmly, 
’T am not going to let the village boys fid¬ 
dle with the set." 

Then you will perhaps remember the 
experiment at Pij. If I am not mistaken, 
one of its stalwarts was Mr Kamik, who 
now heads the Discovery Channel. This 
Ahmedabad experiment was unique in 
the sense that for the first time Indian TV 
reached the grassroots. The transmis¬ 
sion, admittedly of limited range, had 
programmes produced, scripted, anchor¬ 
ed and announced by the villagers them¬ 
selves. Every committee and commis¬ 
sion on the media, set up by different 


governments with subsequent reports 
shelved by all of them had recommend¬ 
ed that TV should be decentralised and 
built up from the village onwards Well, 
Pij tried bravely until DD saw a threat 
even in this humble effort, stalled interfe¬ 
ring and a stage was reached when the 
villagers lost heart and one of them is 



I visited two nearby villages after Indira Gandhi 
launched India’s first satellite programme. A 
beautiful Rajasthani woman In her swirling ghagra 
asked me, ‘ when lire they showing Rajesh 
Khanna?’ 


reported to have committed suicide. 
And that was that. 

However, there is hope yet. Tilonia, 
in Rajasthan, is the only electronic villa¬ 
ge in India that lays much stress on com¬ 
munications and generation of informa¬ 
tion through the use of computers and E- 
Mail, thanks to the efforts of Bunker 
Roy. Between 1990 and 1995 a total of 
20 computers have been installed and 


arc running on solar energy. Within the 
Barefoot College a Local Area Network 
is in operation. More than^O rural wom¬ 
en have been trained to use computers. 
Educational qualifications range from 
eighth to 12th standard and housewives, 
widows and even the physically handi¬ 
capped have collectively put in more 
than 5000 hours feeding 
I data and cataloguing col- 

' j our slides and books. 

There was a couple 
from Maharashtra at the 
seminar. She is a doctor 
and runs a small 9-bed 
hospital in a village. He is 
a worker in a primary 
health care centre in the 
same rural area. Chatting 
to them one realised the 
need for an all-rural chan¬ 
nel by DD, still dithering 
on Channel 3. Consider- i 
ing that information and 
education are most need¬ 
ed in rural India, and con¬ 
sidering that people who 
cannot read and write can 
at least see and hear, it is 
amazing how little DD 
goes beyond the routine 
daily rural programme to 
help the villagers. There 
have even been instances 
like Kerala being shown 
how to grow wheat on the 
advice of experts from 
e .|.i the North, by rc- 

168ndnl telecasting the Delhi 

IW0. A rural programme in 

Ing ghagra Hindi. The couple told 
ish me how offers of pro¬ 

grammes are constantly 
reacted and that a serial 
for the rural areas made by Shyam 
Ben'egal has not yet been accepted. 

Perhaps our humble farmer PM, 
when he has finished raising a Karnata¬ 
ka regiment, can rustle up a channel sole¬ 
ly for his fellow humble farmers. 

While more people like Bunker Roy 
can take computers to the villages and 
run them on solar power too. He has 
shown the way. • 
















e may not see 
much of Sha- 
f 1 f ^^bana Azmi on 
the big screen 
^BjH^r these days — 
but that 
doesn't mean the lady is out 
of circulation. She’s still 
doing the occasional interest¬ 
ing role, though she seems to 
have given up on Hindi com¬ 
mercial cinema. 

But her skills as an actress 
are still intact, as was proved 
recently when Azmi was 
adjudged the best actress at 
the Chicago International 
Film Festival for her perfor¬ 
mance in the English film 
Fire, an Indo-Canadian ven¬ 
ture directed by Deepa 
Mehta. 

It’s a pity that Bombay fil¬ 
mmakers don’t utilise Shaba- 
na better. B ut then, i t ’ s the i r 
— and our loss — not hers. 


I about his gett- 
ing back togc- 
ther with old 
flame Madhu¬ 
ri Dixit have obviously had 
an impact on Sanjay Dutt. 
And his response is to show 
up at every function — Jilmi 
or non^filmi — that he is 
invited to with current girl¬ 
friend Rhea Pillai on his arm. 
This, despite the fact that 



Rhea is basically a homebo¬ 
dy who hales going to parlies 
— but then, as she has prov¬ 
ed before, she is willing to 
make any sacrifice for love. 

The deadly Dutl's strate¬ 
gy has worked. People have 
stopped whispering about 
him and Ms Dixit. Instead, 
they can’t stop talking about 
what a great couple Sanju 
and Rhea make. 

Mission accomplished! 


c’ve heard 
^BH^ about keeping 
^B|i||^Wit all within 
^B^^^^pihe family, 
^B|B^^ but Salim 
Khan’s proge¬ 
ny are taking this to ridicul¬ 
ous lengths. While Salman 
rules the roost as one of the 
top heroes in Bollywood, 
brother Arbaaz is trying hard 
to break into the A-grade of 
leading men. 

And now Sohail — who 
until now was known only as 
Pooja Bhatt’s boyfriend — 
has also jumped into the 
fray. But despite his good 
looks, Sohail will be making 
his debut as director. The 
film is called Jemnat, it is 
being made under the banner 
of Salman Khan Produc¬ 
tions, and it stars — yes, you 
guessed it! — Salman and 
Arbaaz Khan. 









the foi^tsteps of Farha, Poo- 
nam Dhillon, Recna Roy, 
Neena Gupta and countless 
others, Vivek Mushran is 
attempting to storm this 
bastion. 

Mushran, who rapidly 
went nowhere after the sue- 






♦ elevision is 
proving to be 
a happy hunt¬ 
ing ground 
for failed — 
and retired — 
film stars. And now, fast on 


cess of his first movie, 
Saudagar, is now producing 
a television serial, in which 
he will be (but of course!) 
playing the lead role. Let’s 
hope he has better luck here 
than he did in the movies — 
the poor guy deserves a 
break. • 
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TO BE OR NOT TO BE: (from left) Kalyan Singh, Mayawati and Mulayam Singh Yada v 

Courting tnMible 


Two contradictory verdicts further complicate political matters in the state 


The political battle for 
Uttar Pradesh has 
finally entered the 
judicial arena. But, by 
the look of things, this 
has hardly helped 
resolve matters. 
Instead, two con¬ 
tradictory verdicts by 
an Allahabad High Court Bench, a 
month after the rcimposition of Presi¬ 
dent’s Rule, have simply served to 
further complicate the political con¬ 
undrum in Uttar Pradesh. 

While Justice S.H.A. Raza quashed 
the writ petitions filed against the reim¬ 
position of President’s Rule and said 
that the presidential order be placed 
before Parliament, Justice A.N. Gupta 
ordered: ’The proclamation...reimpos¬ 
ing President’s Rule in Uttar Pradesh 
and the presidential order...are quashed." 

This comes in response to a spate of 
writ petitions filed against the presidenti- 



UTTAR 

PRADESH 


al decree in Uttar Pradesh. Ever since 
Governor Romesh Bhandari chose not 
to invite the single-largest party to form 
the government and instead advised 
Shankar Dayal Sharma to reimpose Pre¬ 
sident’s Rule on the night of 17 October, 
it was expected that the Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP) would move court. 

But nothing official was forthcoming 
from Kalyan Singh and his men. It was 
finally left to Hari Shankar Jain, an activ¬ 
ist of the Vishwa Hindu Adhivakta 
Sangh, to file a writ before the Lucknow 
Bench of the Allahabad High Court, 
challenging the presidential order. This 
was followed by a petition moved on 
behalf of former BJP legislator R.K. 
Verma by UP’s former advocate- 
general R.N. Trivedi. Later, yet another 
petition was moved on behalf of former 
BJP minister and spokesman Lalji Tan- 
don by a renowned advocate, Satish 
Chandra Misra. 

Out of all these writs, it was* Trivedi’s 


that attracted most attention. The emin¬ 
ent jurist argued how and why it was 
necessary and obligatory on the part of 
the Governor to have invited the single- 
largest party to form the government. 
"The law has been conveniently circum¬ 
vented in issuing a fresh presidential pro¬ 
clamation for reimposition of Presi¬ 
dent’s Rule which was to complete the 
upper constitutional limit of one year on 
17 October, beyond which it could have 
been extended only by means of a consti¬ 
tutional amendment," he claimed. 
"What provoked me to move court was 
the blatant and cruel joke that was being 
played with the Constitution and the 
manner in which democracy was being 
assassinated," Trivedi told Sunday. 

But Justice S.H.A. Raza did not 
agree. While dismissing the writ peti¬ 
tions filed before the court, he stated that 
the matter did not merit judicial scrutiny 
as the proclamation by the President was 
"to be placed for political scrutiny 
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before the highest court of the people, 
namely Parliament, which will be 
the final arbiter to approve or disap< 
prove the impugned proclamation". 
Justice Raza also urged "the leaders of 
all political parties" to "overcome their 
‘touch-me-not’ syndrome so that a 
government may come into being 
through the process of reconciliation". 

Justice A.N. Gupta, however, took a 
different stance and quashed the presi¬ 
dential proclamation on 19 November. 
This is the first time that a High Court 
judge has issued such a directive against 
the actions of a UP Governor. Gupta 
went on to state, "I also command the 
Governor to invite the single-largest par¬ 
ty to form a democratic government in 
the state, within three 
days from today, unless 
in the meantime some 
coalition commanding 
absolute majority in the 
House comes forward to 
form the government.” 

The judge upheld the 
petitioners * contention 
that a party’s strength 
should have been determi¬ 
ned only on the floor of 
the House and not arbitra¬ 
rily by the Governor. 

"The single-largest party 
in Uttar Pradesh done 
has staked its claim to 
form the government and 
has undertaken to prove 
its majority on the floor 
of the House within the 
time fixed by the Gover¬ 
nor and no o^er party has 
come forward to form the 
government," observed 
Justice Gupta. As for test¬ 
ing the strength of a par¬ 
ty, the judge ruled, "The 
best place to demonstrate 
it would be the floor of 
the House." 

This has obviously come as a blow to 
the Governor’s argument that he desist¬ 
ed from inviting the BJP "as it would 
have amounted to giving the party a 
handle to horse-trade by virtue of sitting 
in power". And it has, understandably, 
fuelled outrage in some administrative 
and judicial circles. The judgement has 
been referred by some dissenting judges 
to the Chief Justice to be in turn referred 
to "either a larger Bench or a third judge". 

Reaction to these two judicial ver¬ 
dicts is a study in contrast. While the pro- 


BJP forces hail the verdict of Justice 
Gupta as a "landmark" one, those oppos¬ 
ed to the saffron brigade are all praise for 
Justice Raza’s judgement. Both camps 
seem confident that the new jury will 
uphold their point of view. 

Justice Gupta’s order has come as a 
shot in the arm for the BJP at a crucial 
time. Buoyed by the judicial verdict, the 
party took the fight for UP to Parliament 
as it reopened for the winter session, 
Both Houses witnessed uproarious sce¬ 
nes as the BJP pressed forward its "right¬ 
ful claim" to form the government in 
Uttar Pradesh. 

While there is high drama in Delhi, 
there are no solutions in sight for the poli¬ 
tical impasse prevailing in Lucknow. 


The latest political prediction doing the 
rounds of the state is that Romesh Bhan- 
dari might finally give in to pressure 
from Samajwadi Party chief Mulayam 
Singh Yadav. The Union defence mini¬ 
ster has been insisting that "the newly- 
elected MLAs be sworn in". 

But, for the moment, as the UP Assem¬ 
bly remains shut, the political affairs of 
the country’s most populous state conti¬ 
nue to be in a state of suspended 
animation. • 

MhmmtPrmdhmi/iJueknow 


Killer instinct 


The PWG targets the 
state police with a 
vengeance 

For months now, the 
battle-lines have been 
drawn between the 
Andhra administra¬ 
tion and the People’s 
War Group (PWG). 

ANDHRA The police have adopt- 

PRADESH ed a hard’ line, the lul- 
ing Telugu Desam 
Party (TOP) has chosen to back their 
play, and the Naxals have been trying 
desperately to marshal their troops. But 
now, the PWG has hit back with a 
vengeance. 

It began with a deadly attack on 
Sirpur-U police station in a remote area 
of Adilabad district in the wee hours of 
15 November. A gang of 30 armed men 
from the Mangi and Khan^ur regions, 
killed 14 policemen and a civilian in a 
perfectly-planned operation. The assail¬ 
ants also decamped with a rich haul of 
arms and ammunition. 

The next day, even as the police laun¬ 
ched a combing operation, the PWG sur¬ 
faced in the neighbouring district of 
Nizamabad and killed two prominent vil¬ 
lagers of Ramareddy in Sadashivnagar. 
They were ‘punished’ for their inability 
to mobilise crowds for a recent meeting 
of the All India Peoples Resistance 
Front (AIPRF) in Hyderabad. The same 
day, some 12 youths, alleged to be ‘poli¬ 
ce informers’, were l^ten up by 
Naxalites in Karimnagar and Warangal. 
Houses of some TDP and Congress 
leaders in their villages were also burnt 
down. Then, on 18 November, the PWG, 
blew up a jrolice mini-bus on the 
Warangal-Hyderabad state highway, kil¬ 
ling DSP Mahesh Kumar and his wife 
Jayashree. This coincided with a 
Warangal bandh called by the Janashak- 
ti and the Radical Youth League to prot¬ 
est ‘fake encounters’. 

The spate of killings stunned the state 
government. Chief minister N. Chandra- 
babu Naidu was forced to cancel his pro¬ 
posed bi-monthly visit to villages to 
hold durbars under the title of Prajala 
Vaddaku Palana. All that state home 
minister A. Madhav Reddy could reitera¬ 
te was that these attacks ruled out any 
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SUDDEN MP/ICT: a y7C7//ce Station in 
Adilabad blown up by the PWG 
(right) and bodies of those killed in the 
blast (above) 


possibility of the ban on the PWG being 
lifted. And senior policemen, who had 
advocated the reimposition of the ban in 
July, appeared shell-shocked by the pre¬ 
cision and ferocity of the attacks. 

If the Sirpur strike is anything to go 
by, the police in Andhra have a lot to 
learn if they are to combat the Naxal bri¬ 
gade. An intelligence report had warned 
of such an attack a week ago. But no spe¬ 
cial security measures were taken. And 
now, in the aftermath of the attack, the 
state government is contemplating with¬ 
drawal of police personnel from remote 
outposts in the tribal belt. 

The PWG has, therefore, scored a 
point over the Andhra administration. It 
is now becoming increasingly clear that 
the Naxals have regrouped and restructu¬ 
red their communication, armoury and 
administrative systems. Today, the 
PWG boasts of armed dalams number¬ 
ing around 1,200, more than 8,000 
cadres, and a communication network 
that is considered impregnable. It has for¬ 
ged strong ties with splinter groups like 
the AIPRF, the Andhra Pradesh Civil 
Liberties Committee (APCLC) and the 
Viplava Rachayitulla Sangham (VIRA- 
SAM). The PWG has also established 
close contacts with the National Social¬ 
ist Council of Nagaland (NSCN) and the 
Maoist Communist Centre (MCC) of 
Bihar. 

The PWG has changed its style of 


direct the village sarpanch on how to 
spend the Jawahar Rozgar Yojana 
(JRY) funds for public-utility works. 
They have also been motivating villa¬ 
gers to take up voluntary services and 
shramdaan, "All this is nothing new, but 
it has come into focus now in the light of 
the government’s failure to fulfil its 
basic duties towards the villagers," 
asserts Anand, secretary, North Tclenga- 
na Region, of the PWG. 

Meanwhile, the tensfbn in the Tele- 
ngana area is palpable. In early October, 
when a PWG attack had killed seven 
policemen in Warangal district, the men 
in uniform had simply gone berserk. 
"Ten extremists for each policeman kil¬ 
led", was the slogan raised by the rampa¬ 
ging policemen as they terrorised the 
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functioning as well. It is now steering 
clear of the political arena and going 
back to its roots — the villages of 
Andhra Pradesh. Praja courts, mass 
movements and populist measures have 
become the order of the day as the PWG 
strives to regain its mass support-base. 
In the Telengana area, and more specifi¬ 
cally in the districts of Nizamabad, Adi¬ 
labad and Warangal, the PWG is calling 
the shots. Here, the Naxal leaders even 


region. 

The recent killings and the panic it 
has created in the administrative circles 
go to prove that this round of the battle 
has gone to the PWG. But the war is 
anything but over. With the police ready 
to retaliate and the Naxals determined to 
stamp their authority over the region, an 
uneasy calm prevails over the Telenga¬ 
na districts of Andhra Pradesh. • 
as. RmMieM9iMia/Wwmngtd 
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Propaganda war 

The army and the ULFA are engaged in a tactical battle 


After six months of 
sustained operations, 
the army can claim to 
have subdued the viol¬ 
ent activities of the 
banned United Libera¬ 
tion Front of Assam 
(ULFA). Thanks lar¬ 
gely to the counter¬ 
insurgency drive led by the Tezpur- 
based 4 Corps. "The army has been able 
to hit the ULFA where it hurts most," 
says Lt-Gen. R.K. Sawhney, comman¬ 
der of the 4 Corps. 

And now it is time for the ULFA to hit 
back in its own way. The outfit has laun¬ 
ched a propaganda war in a bid to demo¬ 
ralise the army. "The vicious propagan¬ 
da launched by the militants just goes to 
prove that we have managed to hit them 
hard. In upper Assam, where we have 



BACKING THE TROOPS: CM PrafuUa 
Kumar Mahanta 


neutralised the ULFA, the campaign 
against the troops is at its peak," claims 
Sawhney. 

The modus operand! of the militants 
is to mobilise the rural populace, especia¬ 
lly women, against the army. So, local 
police stations are being gheraoed and 
demonstrations held against "army 
excesses". The security forces have 
recovered incriminating documents in 
this regard from an arrested militant. A 
letter from a local ULFA leader to the 
central publicity secretary of the outfit 


has outlined the methodology of launch¬ 
ing a "smear" campaign against the 
army. The letter states that villagers will 
submit memoranda to the civil authorit¬ 
ies outlining the army’s "atrocities" in a 
bid to fuel public resentment against the 
armed forces. 

The army has been at the receiving 
end of the pubficity campaign launched 
by the outfit. In upper Assam’s Tinsukia 
and Dibrugarh districts, there has been a 
spate of allegations of rape, molestation 


and torture levelled against the troops. 
Aware that the credibility of the state 
government and the security forces is at 
stake, parallel enquiries conducted by 
civil as well as army authorities arc 
being carried out in all cases. "We don’t 
say that there are no black sheep in our 
organisation, but whoever is found guil¬ 
ty is given exemplary punishment," says 
Sawhney. 

Fortunately for the army, the Assam 
Gana Parishad (AGP)-led alliance, head¬ 
ed by chief minister Prafulla Kumar 
Mahanta, is backing the troops to the 
hill. After some initial hesitation, 
Mahanta has realised that he will have to 
depend on the army to bring the ULFA 
to the negotiating table. Having worked 
out a common goal, the army and civil 


administration are now working in 
tandem. 

While the army will have to try hard 
to combat the ULFA’s propaganda war, 
it still has a lot to do if the guns of the mil i- 
tant outfit are to be silenced. As a senior 
officer connected with the anti- 
insurgency drive, told Sunday, "The 
large amount of cash accumulated by 
the outfit is the main source of sustenan¬ 
ce for the militants. We now have to con¬ 
centrate on trying to unearth that money 
as also the hidden cache of arms." 

All this is easier said than done. Intelli¬ 
gence sources admit that most of the 
cash is circulated widely in benami 
deals among the outfit’s sympathi.sers 
and so is very difficult to unearth. And 


the weapons brought from the internatio¬ 
nal arms bazaar are mostly stashed away 
in the camps of Bhutan and Bangladesh. 
Aware of the presence of a large number 
of ULFA cadres in Bhutan, the army 
now plans to choke the movement of 
militants to and from that neighbouring 
counli 7 and cut off the vital supply lines. 

While the anti-insurgency operations 
have helped restore order in some volati¬ 
le parts of Assam, the army hopes to 
bring about an enduring .solution to the 
insurgency problem. As the army chief 
Gen. Shankar Roychowdhury said in 
Guwahali recently, "We have come here 
not to wage war but to contain insurgen- j 
cy. The ultimate solution is political and I 
we arc here to facilitate that." • 

Nliln A. QokMe/QuwMhm^ j 
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Of piety and preservation 


The Catholic community and the AS! strive to establish 
control over some old churches in the state 



The Archaeological 
Survey of India (ASl) 
has come into direct 
confrontation with the 
Catholic community 
of Goa. Both the ASI 
and the church authori- 
GOA ties are staking their 
respective claims over 
some ancient monuments of worship in 
Old Goa. 

The genesis of the dispute dates back 
to 1832 when all churches in the region 
were confiscated by the Portuguese 
government. In 1930, scjitic were declar¬ 
ed ‘national monuments’. Ten years 
later, an agreement was reached bet¬ 
ween the church and the Portuguese 
government, whereby all churches 
except the ‘national monuments’ were 
returned to the ecclesiastical authorities. 
Subsequently, in 1961, following Goa’s 
liberation, the Government of India took 
possession of all buildings and monu¬ 


ments previously controlled by the 
Portuguese government. And then, the 
ASI moved in in a big way to safeguard 
and preserve the ancient church build¬ 
ings of Goa. 

M.K. Jos, spokesman of the All Goa 
Citizens Committee for Social Justice 
and Action, told Sunday, 'The univer¬ 
sal tradition of the Catholic church own¬ 
ing church monuments ought tp have 
been respected by the government. 
Instead of notification, negotiations 
with church authorities should have 
been initiated as the church monuments 
belong to the diocese and not the govern¬ 
ment. As for the ASI, it can only assume 
guardianship and not ownership." 

But the Catholic community in Goa 
fears tliat ^he ASI has been trying to do 
just that. The ASI is determined to pro¬ 
tect and preserve churches labelled 
‘world heritage monuments’ by 
UNESCO. And this has set it on a colli¬ 
sion course with the church authorities 


EyeofthenePdlP 


Anti-rabies vaccines being used in state-run 
hospitals of West Bengal are proving infective 


W hat do you do if you ate bitten 
by a stray d<^? Well, lUsh to 
the nearest hospital that is equipped 
to administer a full course of dm mti- 
raAries vaccine (ARV) and dien brea¬ 
the easy. But if diat luq^pats to be a 
j^-run hospital in West Bengal, 
^ nught do well to think twice. For 
^itHices are that you could fall prey 
disease even after taking 
a full dose ofdie prescribed ARV. 

bt die last one year. 2d patients 
'have of ratdes at the Betegham 
-infiectidus . t^d General Hos- 

f^tkl diey had 

been adn#bteted ^ padvendve 
viAECiiie. AndduaistietidW pfiebohtt- 
poiL According (odoctonatdie state* 
owned bospicu. since 199f.,at least 


30 people have died every year as the 
ARV has proved InefTective. Siqier* 
intendent Or K.P Das told Sunday, 
"We have nodfied the state and cen¬ 
tral governments about this. But no 
action has yet been taken." 

Several doctors admit that die 
ARV being used in stme-rup ht»{^- 
tals has proved anything but fool¬ 
proof. While some of die' patients 
began to Show symptoms of hydro- 
ph^a duri^ the coprw t^mMica- 
tkm itself, dtfatts felf piiey to die dis¬ 
ease after they had administer¬ 
ed the fiilidosei 

Dr Dashas ui|«d dm statejIiA!^ 
metit to 

res to stiiMaaid agte 



ECCLESIASnCAL DRAMA: a church in Old Goa 
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MKI WniN: the Beleghata Hospital in 
iCaleutta 
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in Goa. Things have gone from bad to 
worse since the ASI moved court in 
1984. 

Now, things have reached a flash¬ 
point over the contentious St Cajetan 
Church in Old Goa. Trouble erupted in 
late September when the ASI barred 
entry to the church. This was after a noti¬ 
ce sent by the institute’s deputy superin¬ 
tending archaeologist Muhammed K.K. 
to remove the newly-installed collection 
box in the church was ignored by the 
authorities. 

On 27 September, the ASI fixed a 
new latch on a door traditionally used by 
priests from the Pastoral Institute attach¬ 
ed to the St Cajetan Church. Later, the 
collection box was removed, dumped in 
a sacristy and locked up. Only after this 
was the access door to the church reopen¬ 
ed but the sacristies remained locked.' 
Then, on 9 October, the power supply to 
the church was cut off.' 

Says Father Almir D’Souza, director 
of Pastoral Institute and head'ot St 
Cajetan Church, "What we want is to be 
allowed to hold our services smoothly. 
But today, we can’t even have prayers in 
the church. It appears that the whole idea 
of this harassment is to project St Caje¬ 
tan as a dead monument." 

The outrage generated over all this 
has now found expression in the first- 


ment’ s health department has remain¬ 
ed mum over the deaths and the dan¬ 
ger posed by the failure of the 
vaccine. 

The ARV in vogue today is being 
manufactured by Hafkins Bto- 
Pharmaceuticals Coiporation, own¬ 
ed by the Maharashtra government. 
This vaccine, ctunmonly known as 
Nervous Tissue Culture Vaccine 
(NTCV), is much cheaper than the 
Tissue Culture Vaccine (TCV) pro¬ 
duced by various foreign manufactu¬ 
rers and widely used at private nurs¬ 
ing homes. According to Dr Das, "A 
good number of cases have ^own 
diat the NTCV runs the risk of.Cm- 
ing serious post-vaccine central neirv'^' 
ous .system reactiun.s. So, a potoit 
and safer TCV like the Purified Veto- 
Cell Rabies Vaccine, though mote 
expensive, must be introduce.” 

But till that happens, ail state-ruB. 
hospitals in Calcutta, like Shamhtitt^. 
natb Pandit and Nil Ratwt 
well as dtOM. througbout.diedi^n^^ 
of West Bengal, 


idileady taken a heavy toU. 

Doctors ap^hend that enough 
care is not being taken in the ntanufac* 
turing {Iroceduie itsdf where dte vac¬ 
cine undergoes three tests: safety, 
potent^ and sterility. Then there is 
the prc^Iem of presefvatic*|. Dectw 
insist that the ARY must be stored at 
tempeiinunss less than eight-degree 
centigrade ^many of the state-tun 
hospitals do not ^ave the requisite 
, facilities,The distribidion network, 
involving the passage of the vaccines 
from to the central. 

and then 


. . . hoqjitols (hioughom 

the stale, iidM'leaves » to be 

desM. 

: AH. thtoe ^eneupationalr hazards 
n»jt s^ have beev suttnounted if the 
the ARV 

ihe'people of .:iYest ' 
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ever statewide signature campaign pro¬ 
testing the ASI’s "interference" in these 
places of worship. Prof. P. Newman, 
who is spearheading the signature cam¬ 
paign, asserts, "The ASI is working over¬ 
time to establish that St Cajetan is a deac 
monument and is trying all kinds o1 
tricks to establish control over the chur 
ch building." About 150 parishionen 
have petitioned Prime Minister H.D 
Deve Gowda to resolve the matter. 

As the stalemate persists, an agree¬ 
ment under the Ancient Monuments anc 
Archaeological Sites and Remains Act 
1958, which would restore the owner¬ 
ship rights of the churches to the diocese 
and the guardianship to the ASI, seems 
the best bet. Explains Father Martins, 



FINAL AR BI TER?! PM H.D.Deve Gowda 


director of Diocesan Centre for Commu¬ 
nication Media, "What we want is an 
agreement with the ASI. Although some 
priests are involved in the signature cam¬ 
paign, it is primarily a people’s move¬ 
ment in this direction. We want that the 
church keys be returned to us." 

This is one of the primary demands 
set down in the memorandum to the 
Prime Minister. The other points inclu¬ 
de: freedom of worship at the Old Goa 
churches, keys of churches in Old Goa 
be returned to the religious authorities, 
and a prerequisite of consulting the chur¬ 
ch authorities over conservation work 
by the ASI. 

With growing Catholic resentment 
over the ASl’s "high-handedness", if 
could be some time before the curtains 
come down on this ecclesiastical drama 
in Goa.® 
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ARIES 


(21 March-20 April) 

P eople will take full 
advantage of you if you 
give them the chance. 
Youngsters may be getting a 
bit too big for their boots: 
you may have to bring them 
down a notch or two. Try 
taking up physical and 
spiritual disciplines such as 
yoga and meditation. You 
may have a knack for such 
activities. 

TAURUS 


(21 Apnl-20May) 

T his week is likely to suit 
you completely. Now is 
the time to sit back and 
recharge your batteries. You 
won’t need any excitement 
to keep you occupied 
now. Just putting your feet 
up and doing next to nothing 
will make you happy. You 
might not want to participate 
in anything energetic. 

GEMINI 


(21 May-20 June) 

T hose of you who are 
restless in their current 
position or feel are in 
dead-end jobs should .search 
for alternative work, which 
should be more interesting 
and belter-paid. Such offers 
may not be very hard to 
come across. On the other 
hand, you should not be 
setting your sights too high 
either. 

CANCER 


(21 June-20 July) 

Y our mental agility will 
allow you to find 
solutions to seemingly 
intractable working 
problems. Superiors will be 
impressed with your 
performance; they may 
award you a bonus or a pay 
ri.se. Imaginative use of 
financial reserves can be 
beneficial. 



SUNDAY WEEK 


KUSUM BHANDARI 


(2! July-20 August) 

Y OU have been working 
hard enough of 
late. So put business, 
professional and 
occupational matters 
completely aside. Later, 
when you feel rested and 
more active, visits to the 
theatre or restaurants can be 
enjoyable. You should catch 
up with old friends. 


(2! September-20 October) 

Y OU probably need to 
conserve your energies 
as your reserves are likely to 
be at a low ebb. Don’t take 
on more than you can 
comfortably handle. Leave 
bigger and more demanding 
undertakings until a time 
when you are feeling more 
active. But employers are 
likely to insist that you put in 
your optimum. 



VIRGO 


(21A ugu St-20 September) 

O fficials or other 

influential people may 
be willing to overlook 
financial indiscretions or 
liberties you have taken. 
Romantic involvements that 
seem to be on their last legs 
can suddenly revive. 
Consider moving into a new 
house with loved ones. 


SCORPIO 


(2! October-20 November) 

B usiness and romantic 
partners can be far from 
cooperative. In fact, you are 
likely to ask yourself just 
what you are doing being 
associated with such people. 
The time for partings and a 
complete shake-up may 
have come. Legalities may 
bog you down. 


(21 November-20 December) 

P otential opportunities 
can suddenly fade so 
that you have far fewer 
choices than ypu imagined. 
But at least this can help you 
to concentrate your efforts 
and attention. Storm clouds 
seem to be gathering over 
domestic scenes. It won’t be 
easy to preserve the peace 
with mates and spouses. 

CAPRICORN 


(21 December-20 January) 

I t is best to keep romantic 
partners and friends well 
apart. Jealousies or other 
Iciashes of interest are likely 
|to occur if such mixtures 
take place. And though you 
may suddenly see people 
you have known as friends.in 
a romantic light, it is 
inadvisable to pursue the 
matter. Stand your ground. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

M embers of working 
groups and teams may 
iprove to be incompatible and 
constantly bickering. They 
may be treading on each 
other’s toes. Avoid 
provocative statements or 
actions. Be prepared to let 
sleeping dogs lie. It would be 
a mistake to hold the 
indiscretions of others over 
their heads any longer. 

PISCES 


(2J February-20 March) 

M inor differences can 
quickly blow up into 
major rows. Past mistakes 
can now catch up with you or 
be used against you. But you 
can win the support of 
powerful people, especially 
in financial matters. Loans 
may be offered or advice 
given. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


Yadiv is tiyiajg hard 
to be a good bc^. 

' Afewweeksago,anonhi<- 
dice fifctoiy at i^pur invit< 
ed the defence miiusier for a 
function. Mukyatt leamt 
how small amis and guns are 
made (and what the worfcers 
didn't know, Mulayam 
taught them). 

Thai, die woikmmbtfk* 
ed on thank-you speeches. 
Th^ present^ dw defence 
ndnistor with a gift. Yadav 
took one quick look at it and 


Il M i ty ai i i Mngh Yad av ; 


stepped back hurriedly. "No 
no," he said rapidly. "I don’t 
want this." 

The gift was a replica of a 
revolver. It wasn’t a working 
model — so, if say, 
Mulayam had polled it out 
on Mayawati and attempted 
to jdioot her wife it, it would- 
n’lihavewiatiied. 

Btd'he know feat 
Httfeougfat-fee woricers had 
dhiined fee thoughts in his 
head. He left .fee (edaance : 
fectoty .qskft^, ; 

beiidiuL' llie feofem. 
.whowese dpi^ tpifeKraa^,. 


HEARD'IN PARLIAMENT 

There wee a time when we need 
to eay *go Rao, go’. Now we say 
'roRmortf. 

A JUBILANT KESRI SUPPORTER AFTER KESRI 
RESHUFFLED THE CONGRESS WORKING 
COMMITTEE. THROWING OUT THE RAO MEN 


L*i'L,L -jk: 


. fee feifty feOifebnt for fee 
dqia fee . Asscnfely hi in- 
■-sesrion. ' - 

.iNow; fee MLAk went to 
. efewftef noflfeig; ean tatfeat. 
feefe; by'• being awdiii in. 


I SDf I *1' 


mfeMfelMfeifepaHddu.. . 
;.:,A^li^.biiltei you wooh 



Hapiiydays 

ahead 

■ Legislators in UP 
shwld dieer up. To 
keq> them haj^y, the (kiver- 
nor is considt^og swearing 
them in as MLAs. That is pto- 
bably the only dme tlwy will 
see the inside of fee UP 
Assembly. 


CHECK-LIST 








' tliliiL'I lj llli] 11^Ull]i r 



s 




‘ihiiJ/ldtlil 


m 

mm 



Since l^sident’s Rule 
was le-tn^osed in Uttar 
Ptadesb, (unions MLAs 
have been meetiiig Romafe 
Bhandari' wife ody . one 
query: is feint go^ to.'be 
another decdott?'Bhandari 
has reassured them tofee ext¬ 
ent feat fee MLAs WiUodtati: 
nue to get their salfey 
allowances and will be digir 
Me for pension. But fee 


bty.«thtti3lifrNy8Sabha 

ofeald.ufe;lhe]fel^N«ji^ 
ting Mftu^^lifei''a()d aimiir 
mstrifeM'k betfer 
worse fepni it tfeddly' is^ feid.' 
Gofeinly ^lfedfei .de!BerN*' 
credit Tor hdfeiq; 
lypeacefdelecICiOdifA^ vf'Sv- ■' 

Why doesn’t mi' 
consufer ssrafeiiig in. fee 
.Govmwr si fee mfafe 
; sier? b would sdve- aft 


the matter reached newspaper lisadtine8.KalraiMishni . ’ . ' 
says in his own son’s defence feat as he'doesnl know . ;. 

what sex means', he could not have been part of fee Onwp .. 
that tried to molest the girl. Howevpr, poHctf sottrbet Nv 
theboywaschallenoedafferalHttcuchmfeUJdEROW . . 
which went on from 10 pm to 1 am, 


■ llwIBwiitahiaoinrTiwreareaoinaitybssesttvt' 
It is dlfhcuitto keep track. Remember fee fescohiddent 
where one of fee Ghautala sons tried to tsesea gM in the 
disco of a five-star hotel In OelM? And what about fee death 
of Supriya, one of the (feautaia dauohters^iHaw, who featf 
under mysterious circumstances? The Hiiyam poiioe'. 
have buried fee case invoMhOoneof Haryana's most . 
influentiai families. 


■ RwfclratBln^liwgnndsoAdfl^^ 
chief rnihism Bssittfeiigh te afegad fe hwe bestt hiw^ 
fe fee nsDlestatton da'fraiioh tourist ki a case that has flOar 
be(iemefmQusasfee'1^Myao8$e'.Kabfefes(0urid,ws -.Jv 


nowiMramnS^afafeisafrfetofadwrsepuh^fatt. .'f^' 
feeevsofAssenfehfwNitohs. ; „ ' v.’ 


RirtliclaarbMl^ 

■ Sltaram-Keels in. uyv 
ing to givu ifee'Cw^ 
gitstanewloolP—wiidffalife 
day parties have nib tfeM fat 1 
.:feis.. 

Appatentty, he ^ io 
atuK^ at fep. jgniWid^bftfe-' 
(faqr bash. hoeied' l|y 
Nath at Clfeip<N!tferfe4'b^ 
decided 

beaicss ia‘0^^4iibiwnw 
daysd.feat 
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Oil nOf It's warl 

■ Another battle fw 
poor H.K. Dua, the 
welUtneaning if somewhat 
ineffectual media adviser to 
the Prime Minister. 

Deve Gowda is still smart- 
.ing under criticism that he 
. took 16 members of his fami¬ 
ly to Harare. So, his close 
aides went out of their way to 
deny that there were any rela¬ 
tives on the plane to Rome - 
they were just people who 
shared the same surname, 
they claimed. 

Imagine their hoiTor there¬ 
fore when Dua cheerfully 
confirmed that six members j 
of the PM's family had. in 
fact, accompanied him. to 
Rome. 



I notnurSaii 

I irate Gowda-loyalists are 
I now busy tcflling the Prinie 
I Minister that the ttotiful but' 
I plodding Diui ourM .his 
depth. Even the media con¬ 
tingent he took to Rtnhe iUed 
dbusive .stories about Deve 
Gowda, who now has the 
worst image of any Prime 
Minister, ever. What does 
Voaoctually do, they ask. 

Good question. 


ftmliiigoiit 

• Wiw ij^’,t Kesriihim' 
Up,OT'||i.iinuuttitg of ^ 
die C^reu. 


HEARD AT 24, AKBAR ROAD 

Kesri said hs wsuld revamp tha 
Congress and ha’s doing it—bit 
byBKta. 

A SEVA DAL WORKER 


Party (CPP) with which the 
current parliamentary ses¬ 
sion began? 

Presumably, the Congress 
president didn’t know what 
- would happen there and did¬ 
n’t want to embarrass the for¬ 
mer Congress president, 
P.V. Narasimha Rao. 

But the fact that he didn’t 
come, escaped no one’s 
attention. In fact, when he 
was asked why he stayed 
away, Kesri just smiled and 
said that it was not compulso¬ 
ry for a Congress {^ident 
to attend every meeting of 



SHMsm Kseri: oMMlIng 
Nfamslf 


[ 




□ 




BAROMETER 


Regional parties and H,D. Deve Gowda: 
where the relationship stands 

Tbs. TsnHMsanlto Congress OFMC): Leader &.K. 
Moopanar is very keen on joining the Congre^ now that 
Ms friend Sitaram Kesri is Congress presMent. This bodes 
ill for Deve Gowda's ties tridHhe TMC. However, the fact 
that the TMC has several ministers in the UF and that the 
UMst entrant into the Congress is TMC's arch-enemy, 
Vazhappady Ramamurthy, has injected a sense of balance 
in the relationship. Gowda is safe with the TMC. 


Tbs Tsbigli Ossnm Party (Tpi*)t Ties weren't too 
good, but now they've touched rock biEmom,.after Deve 
Gowoa appeared 'indifferenf to Ardhra Prade^’s pleas 
for fund to set right the damage caused by i^cibnes. 

Gowda reckons he has nothing to gain by ftihrevery 

wMm of Chandrababu Naidu, the Andhra Pradesh chief 
minister. He doesn't realise that Naidu is not unintelligent , 
and may well have the last laugh. 


Ths HMtonal Conforoncs: Farooq Abdullah 
walked into the United Front fold without hesitation and is 
likely to stay there tor reasons of his own 6ut for some 
reason, the United Front Is not lionising him as much as he' 
would have liked them to. 


1h* Asnm CtawaPariabad (AQP): Tbs^tB 
staUe after OeVe Gowda agreed to grant AGP mertibefs 


the dPP 
D.K. Barooab 

meetings often. f::--' 

Does that mean KMri ia 
goiiiig to be the D.K. Baio^ 
oah of the Conjpess 
No one knows. But certainly 
Kesri is doing everything, 
possible to assert himself. - 


Chantfotyfroto 

■ Now that Matunohan 
Sin^ is no longer the 
finance minister he suddenly 
has'bectnne visible again. 
Sini^ dropped in die other | 
day tO' former Hin¬ 
dustan Lever chairman S.M. 
Datta speak on corporate 
governance at a function 
organised by a Delhi-based 
hotel. 

Since the topic and the 
speaker both are so hot diese 
days, the hall was packed but 
Singh arrived well in time to 



HlMimcdiMtMngte tMbin 


I M 4 f k I W KM I • * k ■ H I ( V I K- H I M I 1i'jl W I M I ( f I ll 


tbeitorth-i 


irab n^iseat m the fremt row 
and listen carefully, taking 
occasitmal notes on- what 
Datta had to say;‘At the con¬ 
clusion of the bour-jkmg talk, 
Singh stood iq> to 
tioh that wias nearly as long 
as the speech it8eff.'}je lOcdc' 
Datta to task foe iUMttg 
aboM the need (o'malto cor- 
perates accotmtaUbiWidiidift 
discu$sfog.tRiiui|Kn^^ ';;: 

''tpiiestibmM e: '{'•'■■K' 
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FORD. (Spelt EDGE) 
FORD. (SpeltC A RE) 
FORD. (Spelt SAFE) 

Now in India aniy on 
worid ciass radiais. 








rhf [Iscort from MnliiiKlrd 
Ford India l.td is now 
all sot to take on the 
c hallen^'es ot Indian road 
c'ondilions. And tlioir 
choice MHK Zij»ma VT - 
world class radials with a 
unique tread pattern and 
broader base. Yet another 
proof that MftF Hadial is 
India's answer to world 
class cars. 


MRF 

RADIAL 

Sndia's mswen to 

zuorCd-class ca/t9 




/l\L /usings />,>/,! i ( '/n/> u//f f/ < H>/ f i/}^/ froit/ si/fH'i /(Xhj ( 


From hardcore formals to soft informals ... ()(!M offers the 


widest ran^e of fabrics, weaves and colours. Specific to every oc».asion. 


Kxcliisive to every st\ie. 



A tribute to the spirit in you 


F S AdvRrt}SinG/OCM 













YOU HAVE THE DRIVE. 
NOW GET THE POWER. 
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SilWO’ SUPERIOR XEE-SH 

EXTRA ENERGY EFFICIENT MULTIGRADE ENGINE OIL 


High speed and power. That’s what new generation cars are all about. They need a superior engine oil like 
IndianOil's SERVO Superior XEE-SH that can perform even under the most demanding conditions. 

J«WO Superior XEE-SH: 

• Is the only m ineral based engine oil with the double seal of approval - the API DONUT and STARBURST 
symbols. 

• Meets the stringent requirements of API SH/CD and EC II level energy conservation standards of American 
Petroleum Institute. And of ILSAC GF -1 of International Lubricants Standardisation and Approval Committee. 
It exceeds the requirements of American, European, Japanese and Indian gasoline cars. 

• Cleans and protects engine. 

• Ensures minimum 2.7% fuel savings under Ideal test conditions. 

• Also suitable for cars with catalytic converters and those operating on unleaded petrol 
SERVO Superior XEE-SH. Only if you can handle the power. 



IndianOil 


SERVO'ADDS LIFE. 

Available at IndianOil petrol stations in your city. 


Enter the SERVO Car in a Can Contest. 

Entry forms available at select IndianOil petrol stations. Contest closes 19th Dec '96. 



IOC-H16/ 
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FASHION 

QoMnish 

And now, India becomes a m^or market for 
intemational and domestic branded jewellery 
manufacturers...8 


End of an era 

After six turbulent years, T.N. Seshan steps down as chief 
election commissioner 
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Back to square one 

The West Bengal government 
hardens its stand as Subash 
Ghisingh renews his demand for 
a separate state of Gorkhaland 


Maharaja class 

Jodhpur’s Gaj Singh looks for a 
new role in modem India 
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LETTERS 



Caught napping! 


■ suspect it will be loo late 
by the lime H.D. Deve 
Gowda wakes up from his 
slumber. And the cover stoiy 
correctly sums up ihe mess 
that the United Front govern¬ 
ment finds itself in as the 
Prime Minister snores away 
{Zzzzz...24 — M) 

November). 

Clearly, there’r little that 
Deve Gowda has done to 
instil confidence in the 
people. Whaf s worse is that 
by engaging in petty perso¬ 
nal feuds—having Ramak- 
rishna Hegde expelled from 
the Janata Dal, for instance 
— and blatantly promoting 
Karnataka—the fact that 

Prime Minister Deve Ckiwda: 


most of his trusted ministers 
are from his home state is 
just one example—Deve 
Gowda has exposed his limit¬ 
ed perspective of things. 

In fact, such is his obses¬ 
sion with his home state that 
one wouldn't be surprised if 
people started referring to 
him as the Prime Minister of 
Karnataka. 

But 1 suppose Gowda 
realises that his position is 
getting shakier and that the 
threat of losing his job is loo¬ 
ming larger than ever. Little 
wonder then that he's trying 
to make the most of his job. 
Namrata Singh, New Delhi 

■It is sad to see what a sorry 
figure Prime Minister Deve 
Gowda has cut. His govern¬ 
ment has not even completed 
its first year in office but 
people arc already fed up 
with Deve Gowda and his 
team. 

Of course, there were only 
a handful who 'vrre optimis¬ 
tic about this government in 
the first placed So few people 
are surprised now that critic¬ 
ism against the United 
Front government has start¬ 
ed mounting. And to be fair, 
Gowda had his share of han¬ 
dicaps before he took the top 

uiMtor tlRgR 



job—most importantly he 
did not speak Hindi. 

But all this is not to say 
that the United Front govern¬ 
ment would have performed 
much better under V.P. 

Singh or Laloo Yadav. Pull¬ 
ed as it is in 13 different direc¬ 
tions by its coalition mem¬ 
bers, the end of the UF is ine¬ 
vitable. The only question is: 
how long will it survive. 

And it is now becoming 
increasingly apparent— 
what with Narasimha Rao in 
the dock and Sitaram Kesri 
beginning to flex his 
muscles—that it will not be 
long before the Congress 
decides to pull the plug on 
the Deve Gowda 
government. 

SudeepChowdhurl, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 

Battle weary 

T he article, The gang that 
cannot shoot straight (3 
—9 November), has drawn 
the attention of the nation 
towards a very serious pro¬ 
blem: that our armymen are 
not properly trained. 

The Indian Anny is the 
fourth largest army in the 
world. And Indian soldiers 
and officers have done our 
country proud in the wars of 
1948,1965 and 1971. But is 
our army in a position to 
repeat a similar kind of feat? 
Is it adequately trained, moti¬ 
vated and prepared to face 
the dangers to our nation 
from internal and external 
forces? The answer is: no. 
And for this our politicians 
and the ruling party at the 
Centre should be blamed. 

Of late, our politicians are 
using the army indiscrimina¬ 
tely. They lare asking the 
army to tskt up jobs which 
could be easHy MIdertaken 
by the police ini para¬ 
military forces. Perhaps, 
they don’t realise the dama¬ 
ge that is being caused to the 
army for being exposed to 
civilian duties. 

Result: Indian Army lacks 



ThB Indian Army: lacks 
adacpiata training 

adequate training and most 
importantly, battle-fitness. 
However, now that the three 
.service chiefs have warned 
the government of the impen¬ 
ding dangers to the .services, 
it is high time that our politi¬ 
cians seriously gel down to 
revitalise our forces. 

N. Lakshmi, Madras (Tamil 
Nadu) 

The business of 
beauty 


T he candid interview with 
Amilabh Bachchan help¬ 
ed the actor to clarify his posi¬ 
tion and answer many of the 
charges that are being levell¬ 
ed against him these days 
("Why I brought Miss World 
to India: 17 — 23 
November). 

All this hue and cry that 
Bachchan has become a 
money-making machine 
does not do justice to the 
multi-faceted actor. One 
should appreciate his 
entrepreneurial skills and 
also the fact that the Miss 
World pageant did give a 
boost to the country’s image 
worldwide. 

So why should anyone 
grudge against Amitabh 
making money? After all, he 
works hard to earn it, unlike 
our politicians who siphon 
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off public money without a 
second thought. 

In fact, I and many other 
Bangaloreans would like to 
congratulate Amitabh Bach- 
chan on bringing the Miss 
World show to the city. And 
wish him the very best in 
time.s to come. 

S.L. Prashanth, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 

■I was not convinced by 
Amitabh Bachchan’s argu¬ 
ment that he brought the 
Miss World show to India to 
dispel western perception of 
India as a largely primitive 
nation. 

It's been nearly 50 years 
since Independence, but one 
just has to take a morning 
train and travel a few miles 
out of town to see men reliev¬ 
ing themselves by the rail- 

AmKabh Badidiaii: 
clarlfyiiighit position on 
thoMloo World oontrovoroy 



way tracks in broad daylight. 

Even supposedly posh 
localities in our cities lack 
the facilties normally taken 
for granted in urban ghettos 
of the West. 

Besides, Bachchan would 
do well to remember that 
India has held many interna¬ 
tional events in the past with 
a commendable degree of 
finesse and efficiency. So, 
what was special about (he 
Miss World show? 

S.S. Sakaena, New Delhi 

■I failed to understand why 
the recently-held Miss 
World contest provoked 
such extreme reaction 
among a section of the 
people. Equally amazing is 
how hitherto-unheard of pro¬ 
test groups emerged out of 
nowhere threatening to dis¬ 
rupt and hijack the event. 

Everyone knows that 
India has been staging beau¬ 
ty pageants for the past 40 
years and Indian girls have 
won such prestigious titles 
as Miss World and Miss 
Universe. 

Where had the protestors 
been all this lime? Wouldn’t 
it be belter if these sell- 
appointed guardians ( 
morality had saved their 
lung-pow er and slo' ans for 
use against corrupin• nepo¬ 
tism and other disc, cs eat¬ 
ing into the vitals of our 
society? 

Suahma Menon, Ahmedabad 
(Gujarat) 


Testing times 


S urely, everything is 
going wrong with the 
BJP these days. The party 
looked unstoppable and 
invincible in Uttar Pradesh. 
In Gujarat, the party was sent 
to rule with a two-thirds 
majority. But today, the BJP 
is struggling toexplain its fai¬ 
lures in both the states (Los¬ 
ing streak, 3—9 November). 

What went wrong for the 
party which is even today 
considered as the principal 
challenger to the Congress 


and the United Front? Could 
it be that the BJP did not 
"learn the art of being in 
power and live with it" as 
Vajpayee had once 
remarked? 

Or perhaps, the BJP is pay¬ 
ing the price for admitting all 


True, expansion of the par¬ 
ty’s base is welcome and 
desirable, but not at the cost 
of admitting individuals 
who don’t have any ideologi¬ 
cal commitment towards the' 
party. And it is they who 
have played havoc with the 






BJP l•ad•rs: ailIvkM lot 

and sundry from other part¬ 
ies into its fold and even offe¬ 
ring them tickets ignoring 
the claims of those who had 
built up the party from 
scratch. Apparently, nearly 
one-third of the MLAs who 
were given BJP tickets in the 
Gujarat Assembly elections 
in 1995 came from other 
parties. 


BJP’s image and credibility 
in UP and Gujarat. 

And last, but not the least, 
is the problem of dissidence 
in several state units. If the 
leaders indulge in factional 
fights, why should the 
people consider the BJP as 
different from the other 
parties? 

KalyanI, Madrea (Tamil Nadu) 


Courting trouble 


^ T^coVers^onJogjiiKlet . 
Sii^'was timely and retevant 
(XigerbythewU,20—26 
O^ober 1996). Mof^ so as the 
newCBlchiefhascomeinfor, 
flak IhHn all quarters. 

Those who were <iisillii8i<»> 
«d with the way Vlj^ra Rama 
RaostartedgroveUinfatNanh 
sbuhaRao'sfeetttMtlhif^i^'' 
thiitgs would chahge under/oginder are 
iqyfiototed. IhamovethaisurptiredevatyiN^ . ■ 
. newCBIdilef a visitm 
lall weUthatmefcK^ 

«d|iy the Inueaii. Afld.if tliM^Bol 
, e^ tried m sraflie dw fliddet 
protect LalooFns^^ 

' l&areKtttedoulrtiftBt.MJ^i^Sliv^ 
bem pulled up by would 

iKM Imve relnwed andtedadsued 
poWen duktbft If dliqiisliive'ahtHedfoo^ uput. 
the CBlheadquirt^ one ihpuldifMidei&ot^Mi^ 
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Death in the air 

I was pained to read about 
the plight of the 
powerloom labourers of 
Burhanpur (Way to dusty 
death. 10—16 November). 

The Human Rights Com¬ 
mission has very rightly ask¬ 
ed the state government to 
set upaTB hospital at 
Burhanpur. But this alone 
will not solve the problem. 
Unless steps are taken to 
improve the standard of liv¬ 
ing of these labourers, more 
and more workers will fall 


and integrity sit up and think 
deeply about the problem 
(States of discontent. 3 — 9 
November). 

There is not an iota of 
doubt that the ruling party 
and the Congress leaders 
should bear a major part of 
the blame for the present tur¬ 
moil in the north-cast. They 
have not paid adequate atten¬ 
tion to the economic develop¬ 
ment of the region. As a 
result, hostile forces have 
made good use of the simme¬ 
ring discontent, especially 
among the youth, and moti¬ 
vated them to launch separa¬ 


tist movements. 

Ft is an open secret that 
most of the insurgent groups 
in the north-east are funded 
and armed by people across 
the borders. The Centre 
should attend to the needs of 
the people on a war-footing. 
At the same time, any attem¬ 
pt to question the accession 
of any of the north-eastern 
states must be ruthlessly 
dealt with. 

In fact, the separatist for¬ 
ces and their patrons should 
be told in clear terms that the 
territorial integrity of the 
country is non-negotiable. 

L RohInIJIruchy (Tamil Nadu) 



A powerloom woffc#r:DxposM to TB 

prey to the deadly disease. ^JjjM 

In fact, the government, HHI 
non-governmental organisa¬ 
tions and the World Health 
Organisation should come 
forward to find a lasting .solu¬ 
tion to the problem. After all, 
one should never forget that 
teenagers working in the 
powerlooms arc playing 
with death every day. 

F./. Choudhury, New Delhi 


The neglected 
north-east 


T he report on the volatile 
situation in the north-east 
is sure to make every Indian 
who values national unity 


;|RTH? 


PRIZE «S ?OOfOR CONIRiBUTlONS 




T he Shiv Sena swears by 
Hinduism and Hindutva. 
It should now clarify whe¬ 
ther Jackson’s pop show too 
forms a part of its philoso¬ 
phy. Has the show improved 
the quality of Indian culture 
by which the Shiv Sena 
stands? Wfjat sort of messa¬ 
ges does the Sena want to 
give to its supporters 
through such shows? (Pop 
goes the Shiv Sena. 10— 16 
November.) 

After having seen the per¬ 
formance in Bombay, a 
15-year-old school girl has 
reportedly said that she 
would not bathe hereafter. It 
is clear that shows such as 
these corrupt young minds 
and carry them into a world 
of fantasy away from the 
realities of life. 

Frankly speaking, such 
shows are against the very 
precepts of Hindutva and 
also the Bharatiya culture. 
They promote unhealthy 
trends among our young 
men and women. In fact, the 
Shiv Sena has done a disser¬ 
vice to its cause by bringing 
Jackson to Bombay. It is 
good that some people have 



Qulitr 

Lyrtodtandllmmafnr 


fimar apMlw, toll WlS^^ | 

Contrlbulid by R. CtMkraterty, Calculto 


Til# MIchaDl Jackson silow: 
corrupting Influonco 

taken the issue to court argu¬ 
ing that the sale proceeds of 
the show should not be given 
to the Shiv Udyog Sena but 
should go to the public 
exchequer. 

N Lakahml, Cheiput (Tamil 
Nadu) 
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■ No Bengali wants division of Bengal. 

JYOTI BASU, West Bengal chief minister, reacting to the demand for a separate Oorkhaland state 

■ Ideally, wc will not want any official, including the Prime Minister, going on official business 
on behalf of the country to carry a family entourage. 

Sit ARAM Ye CHUR Y, CPf(M)Pohtburo member 

■ If there are some people who are proving lo be obstacles in (he Congress president’s effort to 
strengthen the party, they have to be removed. 

SHARAD PAWAR, senior Congress leader 

■ 1 am concerned about the culture and 
dignity of the country. What they show 
from foreign soil should have some 
restrictions. 

C.M. Ibrahim, union mformatton and broadcasting 
minister, disclosing that the government was contemplating legal 
restrictions on foreign television channels 

■ Those who are still holding guns will have to face bullets of the security forces now. 
FaROOQ Abdullah, Jammn and Kashmir chief minister 

■ Why do you bring the communist parties into this? You should be more concerned about the 
ties between India and China. 

HARKISHEN Singh SURJEET, CPKM) general secretary, explaining why Uft parties did 
not meet the visiting Chinese presidential delegation 

■ On the one hand they say I am a strong-willed person, and on the other they categorise me as a 
weak person. I love life and want to live it to the fullest. 

SUSlHMITA SE ^JormerMiss Universe 



National Human Rights; 
Commission, on 26 ^ Si 

November. He succec^dt v,!] 
Justice Ranganath 
Mishra. 

’ " '"'x ^ 

APPOUmOt Hari dtt '0 
Rao, as the new 
director-general of police ’ -. 'V 
inUttarIYadesh.on24. . ,‘jw 
November. Rao is a , • 

1963-batcb IPS office. VV'I 

• ■. 

miOiKanW.Raitu^ 
chief exaniti^^dlie 
tobacco division of rrc!, 
<Mi25Noveihber,bi 
Ctdcmht' Ifewas 48.' 


HMDs Panlose Mas 
Gregorions, 

meuopeditan archbish^ 
ofi)otuIiuKa,on24 ' 
November, in New 
Delhi. fcdlowiggiBanfiM 
arrest. He was? 

.|Dlin»(Ni.RaAdli^ 
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COUNTERPOINT 

VIRSANGHVI 


Women and 

reservation 

Why lam still not convinced 


I’m sorry. I’ve tri¬ 
ed my best. But 1 
still remain uncon¬ 
vinced of the 

merits of the case 

for reserving parli¬ 
amentary seats for 
women. It is not as 
though I am again¬ 
st the proposal; 
just that I remain ambivalent. And 

unfortunately, such is the self- 

righteousness of those demanding reser¬ 
vation that they do not regard it as neces¬ 
sary to try and persuade anybody that 
they are right. Rather, they take the line* 
that anybody opposed to res.ervation is 
also oppbsed to women and therefore, 
beneath contempt. 

As far as I can understand it, the case 
rests on several propositions. The first is 
that Indian women are a disadvantaged 
grouping and therefore deserving of I 
some special consi¬ 
deration. I have no real 
problem with this propo¬ 
sition. But it is from the 
next step onwards that I 
begin to get more than a 
little bewildered. 

The second key propo¬ 
sition is that the way to 
advance the cause of 
womt^n is to ensure that 
lots more women occupy 
positions of political 
influence. 

At first, this doesn’t 
sound unreasonable but 
the more I think about it, 
the weaker this formula¬ 
tion seems to me. 

It makes the assump¬ 
tion that women in posi¬ 
tions of power will help 
other women. But will 
they? Do men in power 


actually help other men? What reason is I 
there for believing that any powerful 
woman will put herself out for her 
sisters? 

Let us tiike the case of the single-most 
poweii'ul Prime Minister India has ever 
had: Indira Gandhi. From 1966 to 1977, 
Mrs Gandhi spent 11 years in power dur¬ 
ing her first term. And from 1980 till her 
assassination in 1984, she was the 
unquestioned leader of the party in 
power; a party that called itself the Con- 
grr"s:,(I)after her. 

This achievement cannot be minimi¬ 
sed. Mrs Gandhi t(X)k office 13 years 
before Mrs Thatcher and assumed a poli¬ 
tical importance that few women have 
achieved in the West even today A 
woman has never been elected President 
of the United States or of France. 

You could argue that Indira made it to 
the top in 1966 because she was Pandit 
Nehru’s daughter. But the 1971 and 



1980 victories were entirely her own. 


And yet, did Indian women benefit 
substantially during her reign? Were 
they significantly better off in 1984 than 
they were in 1966 as a consequence of 
anything she did? Did she even regard it 
as part of her res¬ 
ponsibility to be especial¬ 
ly concerned about 
women? 

If the argument is that 
all women benefit when 
some occupy positions of 
influence, then why did¬ 
n’t this happen during 
Mrs Gandhi’s reign? 
Why didn’t it happen in 
Tamil Nadu when 
Jayalalitha was chief 
minister? In Orissa when 
Nandini Satpathy ruled? 
And so on. 

You can’t respond that 
this was because they 
were untrue to the cause i 
of women. If every Indi¬ 
an woman in politics is 
untrue to this cause, then 
what reason is there for 
believing that those who 
will get an assisted entry 
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If the argument Is that all women benefit when 
some occupy positions of Influence, then why 
didn’t this happen during Mrs Gandhi’s (right) 
reign? Why didn’t it happen in Tamil Nadu when 
Jayalalitha was chief minister? 















Until the demand 




for women caught 
on, most educated 
middle class 
women would say 
that they were 


into Parliament will be any different? 

A nd perhaps this is how it should be. 

The basis of parliamentary 
democracy is that a representative repre¬ 
sents all his or her constituents. Men 
aren’t elected to help men. And women 
aren’t elected to help women. Both are 
elected to help everybody. 

Take the argument that the way to, 
help all women is to place women in 
positions of influence and substitute 
‘women’ with ‘Muslims’ or 'banias' or 
‘Harijans’ and you will see how danger¬ 
ous it is. 

When Muslims vote as Muslims, we 
worry that they are not voting as Indians. 
Why, we ask, can’t they vote for a 
Hindu? Do they believe that all national 
politics should boil down to a single¬ 
point agenda: vote for our own kind? 
When *banias' appeal to other banias 
only on the grounds of caste, we say that 
it is a symptom of an immature 
democracy. 

And yet, in this case, we believe that 
the best way to ensure that women’s inte¬ 
rests are protected is to change the law to 
exclude men from being elected! 

Does that make much sense? 

Nor is it necessarily correct to say that 
women believe that they will only pro- 
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reservations. 
Today, many of the 
same women are 
supporting 
reservation of 
parliamentary 
seats for women 


gross if other women represent them. 
Take the example of the West. Few 
would deny that American women are 
as politically aware as American men. 
And yet the proportion of women in the 
Senate is not significantly different from 
the number of women in the Lok Sabha. 

If you claim that the low proportion of 
female Indian MPs is a symbol of the 
backwardness of Indian women, then 
what about America? Why don’t those 
educated, politically aware women elect 
more female Senators? 

Could it be because they don’t believe 
that the only way ahead is to vote on the 
basis of gender? 

Take an Indian example. Kerala is 
one of India’s most literate states. 
Female literacy is staggeringly high and 
society is matriarchal. Yet, the propor¬ 
tion of women in state politics is not 
much higher than in say, Gujarat or 
Rajasthan. 

Perhaps educated women voters 
don’t necessarily want to be represented 
only by women. Perhaps they can see 
beyond gender even if those pressing for 
reservation are not willing to do so. 

A nd finally, there is the whole busi¬ 
ness of the double standard on 


reservation. 

Until the demand for reserving seats 
for women caught on, most educated 
middle class women would say that they 
were against reservation. They believ¬ 
ed that the Scheduled Caste/Tribe reser¬ 
vation should be phased out. And when 
V.P. Singh introduced the Mandal pro¬ 
posals, they were outraged. 

Today, many of the same women arc 
supporting reservation of parliamentary 
seats for women. And they are dredging 
out the same arguments they rejected 
during the Mandal debate. 

They claim that the proportion of 
women in Parliament is significantly 
lower than the percentage of women in 
the population — and so, we should 
change the rules of the electoral system 
to ensure a near parity. 

But the percentage of Muslims in Par¬ 
liament is also lower than the proportion 
of Muslims in the general population. 
So is the proportion of Dalit Christians. 
And so on. 

Are we going to keep changing the 
electoral system until we achieve demo¬ 
graphic parity through reservation? If 
you accept the case for reservation for 
women then you are logically bound to 
accept that proposition. Consistency 
demands that you extend the principle to 
all groups, not just to women. 

But, I suspect, few of us arc prepared 
to agree to that. Muslims have ask^ for 
reservation for years on exactly the same 
grounds: they are disadvantaged; politi¬ 
cal parties don’t nominate enough of 
them; the more Muslims there arc in 
power, the better off the general Muslim 
population will be, etc. 

Each time, their demand has been 
denied. We have explained that wc are 
not anti-Muslim; just anti-reservation. 
We said the same to the Mandalites. And 
we repeated it to Dalit Christians. When 
politicians did not listen.to us, we damn- 
.ed them as venal and opportunistic. 

But now, many ^ucated women 
have turned those arguments on their 
heads. They have completely abandon¬ 
ed the principles that they professed 
only a couple of years ago. 

>^y is this? Is it because they smell a 
chance to grab some power for them¬ 
selves; a chance to get into Parliament? 

I hope not. I hope there is a convinc¬ 
ing rebuttal to the arguments I have rai¬ 
sed. And 1 hope that some supporters of 
the proposal will finally take the trouble 
to convince those of us who remain 
ambivalent. • 



The annual issue of BusinessWorld. 
Dedicated to an issue that’s fast disappearing 
from the world of business: Respet 


Corporate India won’t forget 
1996 in a hurry. 

The year witnessed the complete 
breakdown of the images of many 
corporations that were once regarded 
as sanctuaries of professionalism. 

Never before were the board- 
rooms stripped so bare. So while 
corporations gained markets, in 
minds they lost respect. 

It was clearly an issue worth 
losing considerable sle^ over. And as 
a responsible voice of Indian 
business, it was quite critical for all 
of us at BusinessWorld to assess the 
matter. 

Which is why, the annual issue 
of BusinessWorld hinges on the 
theme of “India’s most respected 
companies.” 


Through a poll conducted by 
Marg, we will search for a pattern in 
the moral fabric of Indian business. 
And tmlike other surveys this is one 
with a difference. It’s methodology is 
based on the opinion and perceptions 
of working professionals in the 
country. 

The issue will hit the stands 
as soon as the New Year does. 

Respectable ladies and gentlemen 
are urged to ensure that they secure 
a copy. 

Because it won’t be long before 
they start disappearing from news¬ 
stands in your city. 
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UnoonvenUonal wisdom 


The total elimination of nuclear weapons could have a dangerous fallout 



' Inscrutable are the ways of not only the 

■ ’ government but also the media. With maso- 

' Sr V chistic zeal, newspapers and even the 

' v*;government-controlled radio and TV in this 
V''?; country had publicised every rude thing 
said, largely by Western countries, about 
India's nuclear programme in general and 
PHHHHHH its stand on the CTBT in particular. 

From the tiine the dubious text of the treaty was tabled at 
the Disarmament Conference in Geneva until the dismal 
denouement, there was a procession of US academics and jour¬ 
nalists into New Delhi, preaching the virtues of non¬ 
proliferation as conceived by St Clinton. Their evangelism 
had received wide publicity. Even the rantings of an evidently 
uncouth British envoy to the Geneva talks were publicised 
extensively. 

During the third week of 
November, New Delhi had a 
rare opportunity of listening 
to other, refreshing Ameri¬ 
can voices on the nuclear 
issue. But, for reasons whol¬ 
ly unfathomable, no notice 
has been taken of the sound 
policy expounded by Profes- 
I sor Kenneth Walsh of Berke¬ 
ley University and Professor 
Scott Sagan of Stanford. 

Though scholarly and restrai¬ 
ned, they exposed the cant 
and hypocrisy of the official 
American policy. 

Kenneth Walsh, author of 
the well-known book Man, 

State And War, and the main 
speaker, questioned the very 
claim of the nuclear 
fundamentalists that proliferation of nuclear 
weapons is a clear and present danger which 
has got to be countered. The spread of nuclear 
weapons, he pointed out. had been "glacial". 

Under these circumstances, Walsh’s thesis 
went on, all the arguments used by policy¬ 
makers in Washington lacked substance or 
were misleading. The plea that if the nukes 
were acquired by nations other than the privi¬ 
leged five it would be difficult to "manage” 
them was baseless, if only because the pro¬ 
blem of management arose only in the case of 
powers like America that possessed as many 
as 20,000 nuclear weapons. New nations 
would develop no more than 20 or at most 60 
such weapons which could be "managed" 
easily, especially by putting in place a proper 



command and control system. 

Another American argument, that while the existing 
nuclear weapon powers were "responsible", other neo- 
nuclear weapon powers might prove to be "different" was not 
only unsound but also had undesirable overtones. Con¬ 
sequently, the votaries of non-proliferation had started talk¬ 
ing of "rogue stales" that might equip themselves with nuclear 
weapons. Surely, argued Walsh, even the so-called rogue sta¬ 
tes ImeW that the use of nuclear weapons would invite total 
annihilation and would therefore behave. Nuclear weaponry, 
in appropriately small doses, was therefore for deterrence, not 
for war. 

Most interesting in some respects was Walsh’s theory that 
while the total elimination of nuclear weapons is a noble goal, 
some unavoidable consequences of such a 

_ situation should not be lost 

sight of. Nuclear weapons 
make major wars not only 
unwinnable but also unthin¬ 
kable. In their absence, the 
conventional weaponry will 
prevail, and the overwhelm¬ 
ing conventional superiority 
of the United States over all 
comers will prevail most of 
all. 


Nuclear weaponry, 
in appropriately 
small doses, is for 
deterrence, not for 
war. If the Bill 
Clinton 

administration had 
realised this, there 
would not have 
been any problem 
between the US and 
India over CTBT 


In a nuclear war, all con¬ 
cerned know that any first 
step would mean total annihi¬ 
lation as the last step. So no 
one would venture to make 
the first move. But because 
in a conventional war the last 
step is uncertain, someone or 
the other might be tempted 
to take the first step. 

In this context, it is both remarkable and 
intriguing that there arc stirrings in America 
indicating that it might be making a tactical 
change in its nuclear posturings. Having con¬ 
temptuously rejected the demand for linking 
the CTBT with a time-bound programme for 
elimination of nuclear weapons, the Ameri¬ 
can establishment now apparently wishes to 
give the world opinion a sop. 

I had occasion to tell Walsh that if the Clin¬ 
ton administration had spoken as he did, 
there would not have been any problem bet¬ 
ween the US and India over CTBT. He repli¬ 
ed that more and more Americans were think¬ 
ing as he did but they did not "speak out" as he 
did. It is this country’s job to get to those Ame¬ 
ricans and persuade them to speak out. • 












SPECIAL REPORT 


BACKTO 
SQUARE ONE 

The West Bengal government hardens its 
stand as Subash Ghisingh renews his demand 
for a separate state ofGorkhaland 


n politics, they say. liming is all. 
When Prime Minister Deve 
Gowda announced from the ram¬ 
parts of the Red Fort in Delhi on 
15 August that his government 
would soon grant statchotxl to the Uttara¬ 
khand region of Uttar Pradesh, little did 
he know that thousands of miles away, a 
little-known chairman of a hill council 
would use this as d plea to make a similar 
demand. But that’s how it was. Subash 
Ghisingh, chief of the Daijeeling Gork- 
ha Hill Council (DGHC) and the Gork- 


ha National Liberation Front (GNLF) 
supremo, grabbed the opportunity with 
both hands to renew his demand for 
carving a separate slate out of the hilly 
areas of West Bengal. 

On 5 November, at a hastily- 
convened emergency meeting of the 
general council of the DGHC, a five- 
point resolution was passed demanding 
that "the status of the hill council should 
be upgraded to a full-fledged state of 
Gorl^aland". Ghisingh, who chaired 
this meeting, claimed that the demand 



"All over India there is demand for smaller states" 


Subash Ghisingh on his demand 


You can't find fauh with Subash 
Ghisingh‘s sense of timing. Even 
though he signed an accord widt the 
state government in 1988 accepting 
a hill council, Ghisingh has raised 
the demand of a separate state 
whenever hefound himself in trouble. 

Faced with mounting dissidence 
within his party, the GNLF, and 
hamstrung by severe financial 
problems, Ghisingh has raised the 
GoHchaland bogey once again Of 
course, the immediate instigation 
was Prime Minister Deve Gowda’s ‘ 
announcement on Uttarakhand The 
DGHC chairman was in Calcutta 
recently to aibmit a memorandum to 
chi^minister J^i Basu urging him 
to upgrade th^DGHCto the status of 
ajull-fledgedoate, Ghisingh spoke 
to Sundays his strategy. Excerpts 
from the itOerview: * 


Sunday: Why have you suddenly 
rabed the demand for a separate . 
state? 

Subash GhMni^: Who has 
imationed the question of as^taiUte 


state? Prime Minister Deve Gowda 
has talked about it. Other leaders too 
' have strong feelings on the issue, but 
have not come out openly. After the 
Prime Minister declared that 



"We have asked the 
state government 
and the Centre to 
upgrade the 
council to a 
full-tledged state 
like Nagaland" 
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ttebatUoaiwad? 


was in keeping with the original 
blueprint of 1980 of the GNLF. What’s 
more, the maverick soldier- 
tumed-politician even demarcated the 
area of Gorkhaland: it would comprise 
the total area of Darjeeling district and 
the contiguous areas of western Dooars. 

Ghisingh did not leave it at that. With 
a copy of the resolution in his hand, he 
flew down to Calcutta along with six 
councillors in mid-November to seek 
"the support and blessings" of West 
Bengal chief minister Jyoti Basu. "The 
people of Darjeeling are very excited," 
the DGHC chairman told Sunday, 
adding, "That’s why 1 have come to Cal¬ 
cutta with a political prescription of 
upgradation of the council." And then, 
there was a veiled threat, "What could I 
do? I wanted to avoid violence and con¬ 
frontation in the hills." 

Ghisingh did meet Jyoti Ba.su, but the- 
chief minister was not amused by the 
CXjHC chairman’s demand. He categori¬ 
cally ruled out the creation of a separate 
state, terming Ghisingh’s demand as 
"disastrous for the unity of the country". 

"What 1 am willing to discuss is grea- 


Uttarakhand would be made into a 
separate state, the people of 
D^eeling got excited. Now die big 
question is: how do we handle this? It 
is against this background that I 
called an raiergency meeting of die 
council to avoid confrontation with 
die state government and also to 
avoid vidence in the hills. The most 
impCHlant point is diat direct^ or 
indireedy. the concept of die hiU 
council has been negated by the 
statement of die Prime Minister and 
other nadmial leadm. 

All over India there is a call for 
smaller states: Jfiaikband, Botelaid, 
etc. Now if Jyoti Basu atone says no, 
ussehuanchalega? 

Q: You sprAe to Jfyotf Basil, 
^hesay? 

A: At die «nergency tneeting of tte 
council we adopted a BVo'point 
lestriutionaiKlweliaveasMdie 
State govenuneat and the CtHdie to 
upgni^ tbecoinidlVaf^l'fiec^IMt 
state Iflm Nagshnd. Eftrlkr dwre was 
theNigalBUCpiinqB^ aaddieB^ , 
Na^d^wtti^HmiBd. . 


Q: But the state govemment’s 
coac^t of upgn^athMi b 
somediliig iWerbit. 

A: The people of Darling are vmy 
excited, so I have found aformula to 
resolve the situation. This formula 
was applied in Nag^and. I was them 
at that time in the army. We have 
submitted a memoiei^um to the 
chief minister West Bengal and I 
am taking it to Delhi also. 

Q: Even dieii, It b not clear what 
you want You are the chairman of 
the DGHC as well as the president 
of the Gorkha National Uberadon 







Front (GNLF). In dhese dUTerent 
roles, yon have dfffermit 
priorities.. 

A; I have not come to Calcutta to ask 
for Gorkhaland. We will go to Delhi 
for that. I have come to ask for 
suppcMt for the upgradation formula. 
The state government is the guardian 
ofBie council. We have to keep them 
informed. 

Q: When will Gorkhaland hecome 
arealHy? 

A: You must ask Deve Gowda. 

Q: If they do not agree to 
Gorkhaliuid, what wlO he your 
strategy? 

A: I have already brought the plan— 
upgradation of ^ council. 

Q: HJyotl Basu solves your 
floaacUl problems, wiO the 
alcaibraiiduin be abandoned? 

A: I have not come to discuss 
financial issues with the West 
Bengal chief nunister. • 


flaikMnrf 
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Wttt Bengtdchi^minister Jyoti 
^ Basu hat been consistently and 
•adantantfysaying "no"to 
GorUiatmd. In this interview to 
SmoAV, he exfdains why he U 
opposed to i!^ idea of a strata 
state. Excerpts: 

Sunday: Ciorfcltali^gceflMtdl^e 
an Meolflflcal MemiM 
one hand, theToliiig paity cannot 
do sometMng that gdea against flie 
aapiratioos the ^ pc^jtie and 
on the other, ft cannot enoourage 
thedenundforasepandestate... 
J3Nrti Baan: A sqiacate statCAWin not 
fulfil die a^ra^oaaofdtehiU 
people. Where ^itf they 
get the.fiUKb? We are 
against it We ^ for. 
auiOQcnny wiitdn die 
state. As of now, Yre have 
given Rs 400 crote for six. 
lal^peopleanddieyaie; 
asidng for areaa whm 
Nepdk are in a ndiKlHty. 

Why thould the ntfyonty 
acc^ diis? ftor 30 y^, 
you have been ad^ for . 
autonomy.Wiethe' , 
statenibsb^iMoy t)w 
council was forti^ The . ' 
demand for. a sqiante' . 
state was given up when' 
the accord was s^gned;;,^ 

Now because of the'' 
amtoupcement by the 
■aiidy.p. Singh oyer.yjEhRnUiiiR^ 


ptidvidtf a seps^ stMe,.A}iaiiC f 

nothing id dp anth 


agiee withdi^,: ; - 




atAyed.hwny|lp^;< iMi'|l^ 


aBg»MdttlEhn«43o*i^.'. 
A:Wmdimeediig?|didn^tknow .... 
ahoutit. IfIdon'tkhotvdbimdihe . y 
meetiagfhdwcanrgo?.. / 


hin«h|^«fRM't^ll^ IniMior.^r |;;heaiien W-l^njBfBigaK.j^ 







fid^.aiK being inlddiLiflii^ 
ndU not bend^^ 

in the hills. y -: ^ 
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de^rand. We<in^ say W€ warn a 
Rei|)6t>lk o^^est B^gal. ITiese are 
^i^s, tfqjeciidly to 
in^l«^’ti»^ttobreakup India. 

Qt Ilepapuhir penaptlQo is that 
tha aa|e gnverniheQt has been 
treatbqi GhMngh wfth kid ^oves. 
A: Well* be is the elected leader of 
the DGHC, so we have to deal with 
him keeping this in mind. The people 
who have been instigating Subash 
Ghisingh and others had earlier been 
say|hg that the council was corru^ 
amio Aeiehasbemno . 
devek]|Hnent in the area, lliis was 
the view of our people also. Now 
these same peo^e have joined hands. 
wtditheCNLP. 

Q: If granting more autonomy to 
the OGHC Is the real i»iie, why 
was this not taken up earticr? Why 
not ask the Centre to give more 
fluids? 

A: If they want we can discuss these 
issues^ but this is not whu they have 
been wuiting. They have been 
wanting funds and when we got it 
fcwn the Centre, they wanted to 
kttow how much we ate giving them. 
Wehavegiven them the figuie—it 
adds up to Rs400 cttne. 

Q: If you are serious about the 
DGHC’s need for more funds, why 
are you not pressurising the 
Centre to rdease more ftmds? 

As We are discussing diis with them. 
They are also short of funds. Rajiv 
Qandhi had »ud during his tenure 
that more funds should be made 
available by die Planning 
Commission and the central 
government for the hill area& But 
diat really has not happened. It 
should also be point^ out that in 
West Bengal, Dai^ling is die fourto 
must devidqsed distiict in terns (rf 
econcmiy, en^doyment, etc. 

Q; What wlB flieupgradation 
i^piGBC mean latienitt 
mmMQr and pmoniid? 

At^ife have not discussed these 
issi^ yet. Whtt we m saying is diat 
iftheywant moredepattments tobe . 
miim^ared,tveWta& : 


ter autonomy for the council within the 
framework of the state," Jyoti Basu said 
in clear terms. But Ghisingh was not to 
be outdone. "I have not come to Calcutta 
to discuss the separate state issue. That 
demand I will take to Delhi. What 1 have 
come here for is to inform the state 
government about our resolution. After 
all, the Left Front regime is the guardian 
of the hill council," Ghisingh shot back. 

B efore Basu met Ghisingh, the chief 
minister had got the approval of the 
state committee of the CPI(M) and other 
Left Front partners to reject the GNLF 


sary impetus to carry on with his 
struggle. 

Though the state unit of the CPI(M) 
took the line that division of West 
Bengal would be disastrous for the state, 
the Darjeeling district committee of that 
party stood firmly behind Subash Ght- 
singh's demand for Gorkhaland. At 
least two CPI(M) MPs, R.B. Rai and 
Tamang Dawa Lama, who is a former 
Left Front minister for hill affairs, open¬ 
ly came out in favour of a separate state. 
In the first week of November, Rai and 
Lama even held a mammoth meeting in 
Daijeeling in support of Ghisingh. The 


THE PROPOSED STATE OF GORKHALAND 



• THE AREA: The entire Darjeeling district and 
the contiguous Nepali-majority areas of 
Siliguri and the Dooars. 

• THE ECONOMY: Tea. timber and tourism. 

• BEOORAraiCALHIOHLIOHTS: Aland-locked 
state that will be totally dependent on West 
Bengal for transportation of goods. 




demand of a separate state. On 9 Novem¬ 
ber. the chairman of the Left Front. Sail- 
en Dasgupta, told reporters in Calcutta, 
"All the ruling party coalition partners 
have agreed to reject the demand for 
Gorkhaland." 

Two days later, on 11 November, the 
United Front government at the Centre 
also ruled out the creation of a separate 
slate of Gorkhaland from the slate of 
West Bengal. And on 24 November, 
Jyoti Basu called an all-party meeting in 
Calcutta where a similar resolution was 
adopted. 

That should have been the end of Ghi¬ 
singh’s efforts. But events up there in 
the hills gave the GNLF chief the neccs- 


CPl(M) leadership retaliated by serving 
a show-cause notice on the two leaders. 

This move now seems to have boome- 
ranged. For one, Rai and Lama are said 
to enjoy the support of more than 50 per 
cent of the CPI(M) district cdnimillee. 
The two leaders have already asked 
Jyoti Basu to withdraw the notice served 
on them, threatening to split the party if 
the high command failed to comply with 
their demand. 

Though the CPI, a constituent of the 
ruling Left Tront coalition in West 
Bengal, initially joined the CPI(M) in 
denouncing the demand for Gork¬ 
haland, it took an ambiguous line on the 
issue later, obviously under pressure 
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SPECIAL REPORT 



from its leaders in the hills. The CPI sent 
a high-powered delegation to Darjeel¬ 
ing to study the ground realities in the 
hills, which asked the government "to 
take a sympathetic view of the situation". 

The Congress' approach was even 
more confusing. Realising that this was 
a sensitive issue he was handling, PCC 
president Somen Mitra promptly shot 
off a letter to party president Siiaram 
Kesri asking him to clarify the Con¬ 
gress’ stand on the demand for Gork- 
haland. But on his part, Mitra has prcpai - 
ed a report on the situation in the hills, 
where he says that the people of Darjeel¬ 
ing wanted a separate state. "The issue 
should be handled with tact and sympa¬ 
thy," Mitra concluded. 

T he dilemma of the political parties is 
understandable. Whatever leaders in 
Calcutta may say, there is some truth in 
Ghisingh’s assertion that "the people of 
Darjeeling are excited about the pros¬ 
pects of a separate state of Gorkhaland". 
And any political leader who has cared 
to visit the hills recently will sense that. 

No wonder, there is now a clear divi¬ 
sion between the hills and plains. And 
since the demand for Gorkhaland is now 
a popular one, all major political parties 
can oppose this only at the risk of being 
wiped out from the hills. Rai and Lama 
have realised this and political observers 
say that it is only a matter of time before 
the others fall in line. 


A majority of the members in 
the Darjeeiing district unit of 
the CPI(M) have defied the 
party iine on Gorkhaland and 
have pledged their support to 
Ghisingh’s demand. They 
have even held rallies in 
support of a separate state 


By any standards, Ghisingh has play¬ 
ed a shrewd game. GNLF insiders say 
that trouble has been brewing in the par¬ 
ty for a very long time and dissidents 
w'crc gunning for him. The hill council is 
also in a mess and there arc serious char¬ 
ges of financial bungling against Ghi¬ 
singh and his men. In fact, the GNLF has 
been steadily losing ground to the 
CPl(M) and the Gorkha League in the 
hill areas and there were very real fears 
that Ghisingh would be upstaged. 

The GNLF supremo first raised the 
issue of state and central apathy towards 
the hill council and demanded more 
funds. But after Jyoti Basu released 
details of the money given to the hill 
council, there was no way that he could 
get back popular support. 

In fact, even though he had settled for 


a hill council in 1988 through an accord 
with the state and central governments, 
Subash Ghisingh has been using the Gor¬ 
khaland card to gel the state government 
to meet his demands ranging from more 
funds for the DGHC to preventing the 
government from auditing the accounts 
of the hill council. 

This time, however, it was a question 
of survival. Thus, when Prime Minister 
Devc Gowda made that announcement 
about Uttarakhand, Ghisingh seized the 
opportunity to rake up that old issue con¬ 
cerning Gorkhaland. And such has been 
the publicity in the hills that the people 
genuinely feel that Gorkhaland is only a 
few months away. 

But the stale government still feels 
that more autonomy for the DGHC and 
more money for the council will silence 
Ghisingh. Chief minister Jyoti Basu has 
said that he is willing to discuss the issue 
of transferring more departments to the 
DGHC. And he has got the Planning 
Commission to release Rs 110 million 
for the hill council. What’s more, Jyoti 
Basu has declared that he will push the 
demand for another Rs 600 million for 
the development of the Darjeeling hills 
with the commission. 

But will these sops appease the mave¬ 
rick GNLF chief? That’s the million dol¬ 
lar question. • 

Quhti/Dmtlmmllng 
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LK. Gujral is having a tough time in office 


There is no doubt 
that in the United 
Front government, 
Inder Kumar Guj¬ 
ral is the man most 
suited for the lop 
job in the external 
affairs ministry. 
But this time, for 
all his experience 
in foreign affairs, I.K. Gujral has not 
been able to make the desired impact. 

Most of his decisions 
have been roundly critici¬ 
sed by political parties, 
the media and even by 
diplomats working under 
him. That all is not well in 
South Block is quite appa¬ 
rent. There arc said to be 
two opposite lobbies at 
work in the foreign offi¬ 
ce. One is headed by fore¬ 
ign secretary Salman Hai¬ 
der while another is led 
by Vinod Grover. 

Grover, who was aspir¬ 
ing to be foreign secreta¬ 
ry, is learnt to be upset 
with Gujral’s recommen¬ 
dation tliat led to Haider 
getting an extension. 

The consensus in the 
anti-Gujral lobby is that 
the minister has gone soft 
on Pakistan. Detractors 
of the foreign minister 
point out that when one 
of our diplomats was 
bashed up in Karachi, 

Gujral took 5 days to con¬ 
demn the incident. And 
his reluctance to take a 
stand on the Afghanistan | 
issue has also drawn flak. 

But according to Gujral GiVfiH 

loyalists, the foreign 

minister is doing the right HlOSr I 

thing by not paying too Blit til 

much attention to 

Pakistan. The best way to 

handle Pakistan, they 

feel, is to ignore it. - 


India's decision to contest against 
Japan for a seat in the UN Security Coun¬ 
cil has also come in for severe criticism. 
The explanation proffered in Gujrafs 
defence that the decision to contest the 
seat had been taken by the previous regi¬ 
me, did not help much. 

And now comes the controversy sur¬ 
rounding the celebration of 25 years of 
Bangladesh’s liberation, over which the 
external affairs ministry and the defence 
ministry stand divided. It is believed 



Given his wide experience In foreign affairs, 
hider Kumar Gujral is the right man for the |oh. 
But this time, thinip are simply not going the 
external affairs minister’s way 


that Gujral wanted the celebrations to be 
a low-key affair. His argument was that 
if it was made out to be a grand affair 
here it could send out wrong signals to 
the anti-India lobby in Bangladesh and 
spell trouble for Prime Minister Sheikh 
Hasina Wajed. 

Initially, the defence ministry is said 
to have accepted the view of the foreign 
office and it was decided that a cultural 
function would be held in Calcutta to 
mark the occasion. But later, realising 
the sentiments at play, the 
defence minisliy decided 
to oveiTulc the foreign 
office’s objections and 
organise celebrations on 
a grand scale. 

Meanwhile, the 

Government of India 
learnt that its Banglade¬ 
shi counicrpiirt had no 
problems about India 
celebrating the iKcasion. 
In fact, the Awami 
League-led govcnimcnt 
was keen to send a delega¬ 
tion over. So, the United 
Front government has 
decided to hold a ceremo¬ 
ny at the National Stad¬ 
ium in Delhi with Pre.si- 
dent Shankar Dayal Shar- 
ma as chief-guest. 


This function was sup¬ 
posed to be held at Raj- 
path, but the venue was 
shifted following objec¬ 
tions raised by the exter¬ 
nal affairs ministry. Also, 
while defence minister 
Mulayam Singh Yadav 
and his men wanted the 
day to be referred to as 
Shaurya or Keerti Diwas, 
the foreign office wanted 
it to be called Vijay 
Diwas. And Vijay Diwas 
it will be. A victory of 
sorts for the embattled 
Inder Kumar Gujral! • 
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Al.L FRILLS. ALL VALUE. 



What does il take to be one of the best courier services'^ What does it take 
to cut out all frills, and offer no-nonsense service'? What does it take to offer 
extraordinary commitment, to promise extraordinary service in a down-to- 
earth, cost-effective way'? 

Just ask First Flight We've been in the business of redefining the courier 
business for over a decade now And what has kept us ahead is our skill in 
helping you keep ahead With a single-minded promise of extraordinary 
service Without the frill 

After all, it's how well your actions throw light on your values 
that's important. Not how they put your values in the shade. 



* 375 destinations k 325 offices * 4,300-strong service force ^ 100% P.O.D. 
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CLERK » 

WHO CALLED HIMSELF 

RAJA 

The rise and fall of Sukh Ram; a 
modern political parable 
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YOU HAVE THE DRIVE. 
NOW GET THE POWER. 
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SERVO SUPERIOR XEE-SH 

EXTRA ENERGY EFFICIENT MULTIGRADE ENGINE OIL. 


High speed and power. That’s what new generation cars are all about. They need a superior engine oil like 
IndianOil’s SERVO Superior XEE SH that can perform even under the most demanding conditions. 

SfIWO Superior XEE-SH: 

• Is the only mineral based engine oil with the double seal of approval - the API DONUT and STARBURS7 
symbols. 

• Meets the stringent requirements of API SH/CD and EC II level energy conservation standards of American 
Petroleum Institute. And of ILSAC GF -1 of International Lubricants Standardisation and Approval Committee. 
It exceeds the requirements of American. European, Japanese and Indian gasoline cars. 

• Cleans and protects engine. 

• Ensures minimum 2.7% fuel savings under ideal test conditions. 

• Also suitable for cars with catalytic converters and those operating on unleaded petrol 
SERVO Superior XEE-SH. Only if you can handle the power. 



IndianOil 


SERVO ADDS LIFE, 

Available at IndianOil petrol stations In your city. 


Enter the SERVO Car in a Can Contest. 

Entry forms av^iilable at select IndianOil petrol stations. Contest closes 19th Dec ‘96. 


IOr-416 
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The Clerk who called himself Raja 

The rise and fall of Sukh Ram; a modem political parable 


TREND 

The artful dodgers 

Fakes of paintings by famous artists have 
flooded the market. 
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Inder Malhotra . 

MALIK ON MEDIA 
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Politics of relief 

Chandrababu Naidu tries to gain 
political mileage from 
rehabilitation work in the 
cyclone-hit areas of Andhra 
FTadesh 
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Same old ^me 


T he cover story on the feud 
in the Congress {Kesri vs 
Rao 1—7 December 1996) 
was both timely and relevant. 

For once, the Congress 
party seems to be going 
nowhere. Its leaders .ire busy 
scoring points over each 
other. And the grassrcK^t wor¬ 
kers are generally groping 
for direction. 

By picking on Narasimha 
Rao and his loyalists, the 
new Congress president has 
proved that he’s no different 
from his predecessors. No 
one denies that the high com¬ 
mand has the right to choose 
its own team but the question 
is: whether the old learn was 
entirely redundant. Also, as 
B.P. Maiirya has coircctly 

Sfiaram K#8rl: high on guts 


pointed out, Kesri is only a 
"provisional” president. 

Then there is the business 
of reinduction. By recalling 
only those people who he 
wishes 10 , Kesri is promot¬ 
ing groupism. MacHiavrao 
Scindia deserves the welco¬ 
me that he’s got from the 
Congress, but what about the 
likes of Sheila Dixit and Nat- 
war Singh? 

Sitaram Kesri’s action 
makes one wonder if he — 
like Rao — is bent on cling¬ 
ing to the chair by just any 
means 

SangeetB Chopra, New Delhi 

P It’s good, in a way, that 
Sita ram Kesri is targeting 
people like Devendra Dwive- 
di and B.P. Maurya — 
whose only contribution to 
national politics was that 
they wagged their servile 
tails to humour Narasimha 
Rao. Despite holding import¬ 
ant posts, they did little to 
prop up the badly mauled 
image of the Congress and 
watched from the sidelines 
as the party suffered its wor- 
st-ever defeat in the last 
general elections. 

Hveryone who is concern¬ 
ed about the fate of the party 
should be glad to see them 
go. But if Kesri is serious 


about cleansing the party, he 
will have to go for Narasim¬ 
ha Rao sooner rather than 
later. It is no .secret that the 
general disillusionment 
about the Congress stems 
from the merry hell that Rao 
has played with the party. 

And despite everything 
— the corruption charges, 
the forgery case, etc.—he 
continues to be the leader of 
the Congress Parliamentary 
Party. What does that say of 
the oldest party in the 
country? 

Kesri may not have a mass 
base and may lack experien¬ 
ce in national politics, but, 
he has the guts — or so it 
seems—to take on Narasim¬ 
ha Rao. And for that alone, 
he deserves applause. 

Arpita Sen, Kanpur (Uttar 
Pradesh) 


Wake-up call 


A propos of ‘Zzzzzz...’ 

(24—30 November), I 
won’t be surprised if one day 
the Prime Minister, on wak¬ 
ing up, discovers that he is 
no longer the PM of India, 
having lost the majority in 
slumber. 

Are we being governed? It 
seems that the promises he 
makes to the people while 




Omym Qowda: emiity 
promiMs 

visiting the states are made 
in a state of stupor. That pro¬ 
bably explains why he goes 
back on his promises. The 
nation should pray in all its 
shrines for his early departu¬ 
re. India cannot progress 
without political stability. 
R.N, VaswanI, Mumbai 
(Maharashtra) 


Facades and 
frills 


T he article ‘Stalling the 
wheels’ (20—^26 Octo¬ 
ber) on Calcutta’s decrepit 
human-drawn rickshaws rai¬ 
ses important questions. 

First, would the current 
communist government, in 
its effort to make Calcutta 
more presentable to foreign 
investors, support a similar 
initiative by a Congress 
government had it been on 
the other side of the political 
fence? 

Secondly, would its stan¬ 
ce on the question of rehabili¬ 
tation of these hapless 
people be as callous had they 
been ‘sons of the soil’ rather 
than poor people from ano¬ 
ther state? 

Thirdly, is it not important 
for a city to concern it.self 
with the sensibilities of its 
own dwellers first, and only 
then worry about any incom¬ 
ing foreigners? The message 
seems to be; squalor is okay, 
as long as no outsider .sees it. 

Surely, this is a case of our 
politicos and bureaucrats 
returning from their foreign 
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junkets (undertaken for 
obscure reasons) with 
'righteous ’ indignanation at 
the fact that our cities don’t 
quite look like the good ol’ 
ones abroad. Thus the 
unseemly haste to shove the 
accumulated filth of decades 
under the carpet and make 
India attractive to all those 
reportedly rushing in with 
niegabucks to propel it into 
the next millennium. 

Ultimately, at the end of 
all the brouhaha about mak¬ 
ing India a veritable paradise 
for international corporate 
investment, we will end up 
being ‘gentlemen’ in expen¬ 
sive Pierre Cardin suits bare¬ 
ly able to conceal the tattered 
underclothing beneath. And 
sooner or later, the heal and 
dust of the Indian summer 
will expose the gaping holes 


man has come under a 
shadow. P. V. Narasimha 
Rao’s name is already taint¬ 
ed due to his involvement in 
Havala, St Kitts and other 
scams. 

While Kesri is trying to 
revamp the Congress by eas¬ 
ing out Rao loyalists from 
the party, he himself is in no 
small trouble figuring out 
how to win the confidence 
and trust of his men. It is 
clear that Kesri is trying to 
reorganise the party in order 
to ensure his continued hold 
on the gaddi as Congress 
president. 

The cover story has neatly 
summed up the pre.sent state 
of affairs and Kesri’s lust for 
power. 

Bhupen Bose, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 



A r lcktliaw<iiull#r; bMtt of bMfilM 


in our hosiery. There may or 
may not remain even a trace 
of the grand topping on the 
underlying rotten cake. 

G. Prasad Rao, Panama 


Lust for power 


T his has reference to your 
cover story ‘Kesri Vs 
Rao’ (1—8 December). Our 
masses are now'well aware 
of the character of Congress 
leaders and what motivates 
them. It is alleged that Sita- 
ram Kesri has amassed 
immense wealth highly dis¬ 
proportionate to his income. 
Thus, his image as an honest 


Boauty minus 
brains 


T he organisers of the much, 
talked- about Mis^ World 
1996 (1 —1 December) mis¬ 
used the liberty given them 
by the Supreme Court. 

The focus of the contest 
this time was more on physi¬ 
cal beauty than on intelligen¬ 
ce or wit. The round compris¬ 
ing a common question 
custotnarily asked to every 
semi-finalist was omitted 
this time. Formerly, a child 



MIm World '96: dumb show 


used to accompany each con¬ 
testant to the stage. But this 
time, the children were 
replaced by men. Though it 
was given out that the con¬ 
troversial swimsuit round 
was held outside India, the 
contestants, while appearing 
for the final show, all came 
on stage in beach wear. 


Doordarshan, in its eager- 
. ness for more revenue, pre¬ 
sented objectionable adverti¬ 
sements of ‘McDowell’ in 
the name of soda. Such thin¬ 
ly disguised advertising 
should not have been 
encouraged. 

Subhash Chandra Agrawal, 
New Delhi 


Sleep watch 


As the (V. il.P. beve 
Ctowda's foveiniiieof ktote. 
more sod mote on ttie brink- V 
(2^ 24—30 October). 

Thou jh it is only die PM and 
his cionies who have to 
dieMnne. 

In recent ihondis, the 
goveiiuiieht,h^goo!iiirom 
one blunder to anot^.h ban ‘ ' 
idayed politics where it dtouhhi’t have (Andhra v, ■" 
cyclone relief) and hasn’t played pcdidcs—Of'at' ' . 

b^t played badly—where it rimuld have (dieCon.' 
gress dissidenoegame). : ;' , • - “ ■ 

The governance of the countiy has suffeted-to the 
process. ttcannofsh^wacoherenijpoUcyUiahyntat' 
ter of nadona! importance. It has d^dM heuter 
the steering committee, only to alienate powerful 
regional UF constituents who in the first place put 
(this rag-tag Janata Dal B-team in poWN. 

As it stands, ministers ate tunning personal fief- 
doms rather than government d^parbnents. Instead 
,of working as a edreave force, many are actually 
working at cross purposes. 

sneh things ^ on for some mote time, the end 
of the UF govr^mneht will be inevitable. We have 
experiinemed ttifo neariy all fonns of democracy. 

Tlte bigquesdtm is where do we go from here? 

f^SaHMCalam»(WMB»ngaO 
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LETTERS 


No angels either Just right 




A MargI mnNni In Punilla: opeiHloor policy 

waging a battle against this 
outfit. But it is not right to 
blame the communists 
alone. As your story points 
out, the Margis have also 
remained tightlipped about 
what they are up to. 

The activities of the Mar¬ 
gis have always remained 
shrouded in mystery, mak¬ 
ing them easy victims of 
smear campaigns. 

Moreover, the popular per¬ 
ception is that all Ananda 
Margis are saffron-robed 
sadhus. Maybe the organisa¬ 
tion should increase its 
public contact programmes 
so that misconceptions about 
it are cleared. | 

Soug^taOmJtmsh&dpuf I 

(B/fwr) 


Imran Khan: maaalah In the making 

more freedom. Women were 
certainly more severely End 

exploited during the tenure _ 

of Benazir Bhutto. For abso- . .. 

lutely justified reasons, they I” 

are now craving for the same 
degree of freedom enjoyed 
by Indian women. Even in 
Bangladesh, women enjoy 
more liberty than ihcir coun- ^ 

terparts in Pakistan. well-i 

Imran has promised a 
clean and honest govern- h- 

ment. He will, however, his fe< 

have to have the army on his - „ 

side, for, during the past 50 
years, the army has almost 
always played a key role in ^ 

the countiy’s politics. ' 

/. PrakBMh, New Delhi * 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


mnmaooroficOMrfiiBUTioNs 




CwiUlbuM by Ptrttui BwwJm, Catoulta 


End of the road? 

I n his article ‘A change is 
coming’ (17 —23 Novem¬ 
ber), Vir Sanghvi has rightly 
pointed out that the days of 
Deve Gowda are numbered. 
As he says, Gowda may look 
well-entrenched in his chair 
for now, but the ground is 
clearly slipping from under 
his feet. 

Kesri knows his fellow 
Congressmen well enough. 
He himself, too, is no less 
keen to occupy the PM’s 
chair and unfurl the tricolour 
from the ramparts of Red 
Fort as soon as he can. 

Hence, the Congress, under 
Kesri, is about to launch an 
all-out attack on the UF 
government. 

And to add to Gowda's 
woes, the CPI is getting 
more and more vocal against 
the UF government from 
within while the CPI(M) 
keeps criticising the govern¬ 
ment from outside. Indeed, 
the CPI(M) seems to have 
more and more to say against 
the Gowda government's 
economic policies. In a sce¬ 
nario like Ais, the govern¬ 
ment may not even last till 
April 1997 with Gowda like¬ 
ly to leave for home in 
Bangalore even before that. 

N. Preead, New Delhi 
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SIGHTg SOUND 



R K LAXMAN/TW TIM£$ OF INDIA 


■ What is preventing him (P. Chidambaram) from taking me on politically? 

J. JAYALALITH a, former Tamil Nadu chiefmmister. alleging harassment hyrhe Union finance ministry 

■ In my three-year tenure as minister, I only did what had not been done to the telecom sector 
since Indep)endence. 

S U K H Ram, former telecom mimsten after his expulsion from the Congress party 

■ You (the BJP) may be a big party here with 161 scats in the Lok Sabha but since 1952 you do not 
exist in West Bengal. 

PRANAB MUKHERJEE, senior Congress leader, reacting to the BJP‘s criticism ofJyoti Basu’s visit 
to Bangladesh to resolve the Conga water dispute 



■ 1 showed that the Election Commission is 
an independent and autonomous body and 
not an appendage of the government. 


T.N. S E S H A N, former chief election commissioner, before 
his retirement 


■ I am not interested in party presidentship. I took up the post reluctantly even in the first place. 

LaLOO Prasad YADAV, Janata DuI president, at the party's national camp at Surajkund 

■ They (the raids) have shaken the confidence and given rise to the apprehension that these are a 
precursor to far more widespread raids. 

Shekhar DATTA, president, Confederation of Indian Industry 

I Industry men are insecure. They make passes to feel macho and attractive. 

Twinkle KHANN A,filmactress 
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MANITALK ) 

MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 



A Silver Jubilee 
reminiscence; a Silver 
Jubilee tribute 


Over this weekend 
and into the com¬ 
ing week, we cele¬ 
brate the Silver 
Jubilee of indepen¬ 
dent India's finest 
hour, the Libera¬ 
tion of 

Bangladesh. 1 was 
30 that year. There 
is no other year! would rather have been 
30. For I was old enough to be a partici¬ 
pant. And, yet, young enough to dream 
my dreams, Dhaka fell, 1 was named 
secretary to a committee chaired by Suk- 
homoy Chakravarty to organise emer¬ 
gency relief supplies to enable the inco¬ 
ming Government of Bangladesh to take 
back and rehabilitate the refugees who 
had fled in their millions to camps in 
India. I was, in that sense, present at the 
creation. 

It was Indira Gandhi’s finest hour. 
Whatever might be history's eventual 
judgement on her, and however many 
reservations her contemporaries might 
still have about her Emergency, in that 
first Hush of victory in December 1971, 
every Indian was of one view: Indiraji 
had done us proud. With consummate 
skill, she had manoeuvred the nation 
through some of the most treacherous 
shoals we have ever traversed and 
brought us across, like a true majhi, safe 
and secure, leaving on the other shore a 
fuming Kissinger and a stunned Nixon 
bemused, bewildered, befuddled. Whe¬ 
ther it was Cambodia or Bangladesh that 
was Kissinger’s worst hour is someth¬ 
ing of a historian’s toss-up. The lesson I 
have learned is how dangerous it is to 
entrust the destiny of any nation to these 
Harvard types! 

The heroes of the hour were General 
Jagjit Singh Arora and his brigadier, 
Jacob. At that momentous moment in 
history they belonged to the nation. 


Now, one belongs to the Akali Dal and 
the other to the BJP. Nevertheless, they 
deserve the nation’s gratitude. They can 
do no harm now sufficient to obscure the 
tremendous boost they gave us that mis¬ 
ty evening 25 years ago, when Niazi and 
Tikka Khan were brought to heel. 

Looming above his soldiers in the 
field was Sam Manekshaw, the tallest of 
them all. India’s one and only field mar¬ 
shal, still as erect as ever, still as witty as 
ever, still as sensible as ever. If Indiraji 
had made him President in 1982, we 
might have been spared the dreadful five 
years that followed in Rashtrapati Bha- 
van — and the even more dreadful 
Memoirs that have since emerged. What 
an amazing contributibn this microsco¬ 
pic community has made to the nation: 
Dadabhoy Naoroji and Pherozeshah 


Mehta pioneered our freedom move-, 
ment; Jamshedjee Tata brought us into 
the vanguard of industry; Homi Bhabha 
took us to the frontiers of science; Sam 
Manekshaw sliced Pakistan in half. If 
we were to treat our larger minorities 
with a tithe of the affection we reserve 
for our smallest, we might still become 
Number One in the coming Asian 
Century. 

I MADE my first trip to Bangladesh in 
January 1972. As the ’plane swooped in 
to Tejgaon Ai^rt, I gazed down at the 
golden fields"^ below and hummed to 
myself the tunc that had, over the previ¬ 
ous several months, become so familiar 
to all of us; '*Aamar sonar Bangla/Aami 
tomai bhalobashr. Perhaps because 
ours was the first-ever economic delega- 
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flowers gone? 


tion to visit Bangladesh, or perhaps 
because he wanted to stretch his legs, or 
perhaps even because he was so fond of 
me, the acting high commissioner, J.N. 
Dixit, was at the airport to greet us on 
arrival. Wickedly, his eyes twinkling, he 
whispered to me that pur economic dele¬ 
gation’s slogan might be: '*Aamar sona: 
tomar Bangla"\ 

What a team we'd set up: our very 
own best and the brightest. In Mani 
Dixit, a future foreign secretary destined 
to distinguish himself as the first foreign 
secretary in four to have had neither 
an aborted end nor a Cae¬ 
sarean beginning! Back 
in Delhi, K.P.S. Menon 
Jr, as head of the 
Bangladesh Division 
(political) — a future 
foreign secretary, and 
Rarn Sathe as head of the 
Bangladesh Division 
(economic) — another 
future foreign secretary. 

In Dhaka, Arjun Sengup- 
ta, plucked from the 
obscurity of an anonym¬ 
ous lectureship at D 
School to be set on the 
path to glory that was to 
make him economic czar 
in Indira Gandhi’s PMO 
(a kind of poor man’s 
Montek Singh Ahlu- 
walia!), executive direc¬ 
tor in the World Bank, 
ambassador to the Euro¬ 
pean Union, and now member. Planning 
Commission, with the rank of minister 
of state and a mansion on Shahjahan 
Road to prove it. Alongside him, as 
Counsellor (political), Chandrashekhar 
Dasgupta, my in-house guru since my 
first day at St Stephen’s, now the most 
deserving candidate to succeed either 
Salman Haider as foreign secretary or 
Prakash Shah in New York, provided 
superannuation does not catch up with 
him before Chidambaram picks up the 
courage to act on the Pay Commission’s 
Report which, it is rumoured (in Bengali 
Market, where you can purchase the full 
secret text for the price of a greasy 


samosa)y has recommended an exten¬ 
sion of the retirement age of babudom to 
60 or 600 or something. 

IN THE second echelon, we had Arun- 
dhaii Ghose — Bangadidi! —who must 
have been the most toasted diplomat we, 
or anyone else, has ever sent anywhere. 
The whole of the Mukti Bahini and most 
of the Awami League’s chhatras and 
jubas would crowd at her feel, her home 
becoming a kind of Diwan-e-Aam for 
the youngsters to take a breather bet¬ 
ween bouts of avenging themselves on 



Whatever miglit be 
histoiy’s eventual 
judgement on her, in that 
first flush of victoiy in 
December 1971, eveiy 
Indian was of one view: 
Indira Gandhi had done us 
proud, it was her and 
independent India’s 
finest hour 


the Biharis, to the Bangadidi’s abiding 
horror. Unsurprisingly, she has gone on 
to become the toast of the entire world 
diplomatic community, standing up to 
the bullies at the UN Disarmament Con¬ 
ference, disarming them with her charm 
while giving them Hell on the CTBT, all 
alone the giM on the burning deck. She 
was deputy to Sengupta; deputy to Das- 
gupta was Sati Lambah. The poor chap 
did such an outstanding job of it that he 
was compelled to spend most of the next 
quarter century growing into our fore¬ 
most Pakistan expert. He is at 
present on furlough 
as ambassador to Germa¬ 
ny; if the Pay Commission 
won’t let him retire. I’m 
warning him that his next 
posting is going to be 
Dhaka. Such, in the fore¬ 
ign service, are the 
Wages of Virtue! 

1 made my second visit 
to Dhaka days after the 
formidable Subimal Dutt 
had presented his creden- 
rials as our first high com-' 
missioner. Dutt was the 
venerable consequence 
TO of a strict hhadrolok 
upbringing, a lifetime in 
the ICS, and two decades , 
SI in the studied formalities 
of on Edwardian diploma¬ 
tic style that was Jurassic 
Park for us of the Beatles 
generation. So, 

Dixit and' Co. did not know 
quite whether to be congratulatory or 
incredulous when the high commissio¬ 
ner instructed them to invite me to tea. 
They pointed out, discreetly and sotto 
voce, that I might be a splendid fellow 
and all that but, for all that, a mere under¬ 
secretary. "Headquarters," replied Subi¬ 
mal Dutt, cutting off the argument at 
source. 

When I arrived, he gravely listened as 
I recounted to him, in tones of awed res¬ 
pect [Mani-Talk was still in the future), 
how Ashok Mitra, then chief economic 
adviser (and now the Rajya Sabha’s 
Great Commie Bore), had made an 
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awful b(>o-bcK), dictatbrially laying 
down in our committee, without 
checking, what was the unit price of 
every commodity we were sending 
Bangladesh and being so hopelessly 
wrong that the Rs 25 crorc (then a sub¬ 
stantial sum) set aside by government 
for the purpose would not let us supply 
even half the quantities listed in the 
press release we had issued to let the 
woi'ld know how generous we were 
before the Banf^ahandhu had quite land¬ 
ed in Dhaka from Lahore via London 
and Delhi. I said that I had been sent out 
from Delhi to persuade the Banglade¬ 
shis to take less without making a fuss. 
And what, asked the high commissio¬ 
ner, was the outcome of my discussions? 
I told him of how the Bangladesh com¬ 
merce ministry had that morning conve¬ 
ned a meeting of all concerned where the 
lower quantities had been mutually 
agreed. He gravely nodded. 

NEXT DAY we flew together back to 
Delhi and almost immediately went into 
a meeting chaired by the cabinet secreta¬ 
ry w here 1 bpic No. 1 was the outcome of 
my mission to Dhaka I reported on the 
success achieved and was in the midst of 
preening myself on the congratulations 
lx*mg murmured when I heard Dult’s 
precise voice cutting like a knife 
through the air- Understandings bet¬ 
ween undcr-sccreiaries do not constitute 
agreements between govenimcnis.” In a 
phrase, we were brought to earth. He 
was right, of course. We ended up shell- 


Then Bangladeshi foreign 
minister, now again 
foreign minister, Abdus 
Samad Aiad (seen here 
with Indira Gandhi) is the 
only survivor of 
Mujibnagar into the Silver 
Jubilee. It is, indeed, 
difficult to survive glory 


jng out more than twice the amount the 
chief economic adviser had insisted 
would more than suffice. 

The early days in Bangladesh were 
days of great informality. Both the politi¬ 
cal masters like D.P. Dhar and humbler 
civil servants like Mani Dixit and Arun- 
dhali Chose, had known the political 
leadership of Bangladesh since the dark 
days of Mujibnagar. Prime Minister 
Tajuddin Ahmed was a particular friend 
and all the others were well-known and 
closely acquainted. It was possible to 
step in and out of their houses and offi¬ 
ces without fuss or ado. That changed, 
of course, as it would and should have, 
as the government established itself and 
started fully functioning. But the past 
was long enough with us for the full hor¬ 
ror of the assassinations of August and 
November 1975 to hit us in the solar 


plexus as a very personal loss. Mujib 
and his entire family wiped out, bar Hasi- 
na who was fortuitously in Europe that 
day with her nuclear physicist husband. 

And Tajuddin, Qamaruzzaman, Man- 
soor Ali Khan and dozens of others gunn¬ 
ed down in cold blood in Dhaka Jail a 
few months later. 1 remembered Nurul 
Islam, as minister of industry, asking on 
a visit to Delhi whether he might take a 
walk on his own in the Nehru Park outsi¬ 
de Delhi’s Ashoka Hotel. He wanted to 
relive the many hours he had paced up 
and down its manicured lawns hoping in 
despair and despairing in hope, wonder¬ 
ing whether the nightmare of Pakistan’s 
brutal occupation of his country would 
ever end. And now, he too was dead, kill¬ 
ed not by the hated Pakistanis but by his 
own, his very own kind. There is only 
one survivor of Mujibnagar into the 
Silver Jubilee — Abdus Samad Azad, 
then foreign minister, now again foreign 
minister. It seems as if Death had chosen 
them to reap with its sickle, not gently 
lay to the ground. 

And so is Indira Gandhi gone, and so 
is the protagonist of the other side—Zul- 
fiqar Ali Bhutto, both unnaturally, one 
hy the assassins’ bullets, the other by the 
hangman’s noose. Uneasy, indeed, lies 
the head that wears the crown for within 
the hollow crown that rounds the mortal 
temples of a king keeps Death his court. 
It is difficult to survive glory. 

Tamam shudh! i 

Shanti! Shanti! Shanti! • 


(Counfe/po/nf will be back next week) 
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Hour of reckoning 

Indo-Chinese relations are at the crossroads 


To cavil at the outcome of Jiang Zlcmin’s 
visit to this country is both churlish and 
unrealistic. It is churlish because the posi¬ 
tive impact and implications of his sojourn 
mustnotbedownplayed. And it is unrealistic 
because to expect the Chinese side to 
instantly settle the boundary question to 
Indian satisfaction or to adjust its foreign 
policy to suit Indian needs, however legitimate, is to fly in the 
face of the facts of life. International relations are dictated by 
power, and the wide world knows that over the years the India- 
China power equation has worsened from the Indian point of 
view largely because of our own faults. 

The centre-piece of the Chinese President’s visit, the agree¬ 
ment signed by Indcr Gujral and his Chinese opposite num¬ 
ber, Qian Qichen, on confidence-building measures in the 
military field along the line 
of actual control (LAC), is 
not something to be sneezed 
at. After all, the two sides 
have committed themselves 
not to use their "military 
capability" against each 
other. And since in the case 
of China at least military 
capability includes nuclear 
weaponry, the worth of the 
commitment is greater than 
might have appeared at first 
sight. 

It is, of course, arguable 
that what is implicit in this 
commitment should have 
been made explicit. But it 
seems that this suggestion 
was not made during the negotiations. In 
any case, even if the point had been raised, 
the Chinese would have turned around and 
said that they were committed not to be the 
first to use nuclear weapons against anyone. 

The two neighbours have also reiterated 
their commitment to seek a "fair, reasonable 
and mutually acceptable" settlement of the 
boundary question; and pending that, to main¬ 
tain peace and tranquillity along the LAC and 
take a series of confidence-building ste[w 
along the line. The most important of these is 
the resolve to thin out troop deployments on 
the basis of "equal and mutual security''. 

Some of what is now proposed was included 
or inherent in the earlier agreement on the 
maintenance of peace and tranquillity along 
the LAC, ‘ signed during 


P.V. Narasimha Rao’s 1993 visit to Beijing. But never 
before has it been spelt out in such precise details as in the 
agreement under discussion. What needs to be done is imple¬ 
ment the agreement more speedily than has been ihc case so 
far. 

The point also needs to be made that the initiative for ampli¬ 
fying the commitment for maintaining peace and tranquillity 
along the LAC and reducing military deployments in areas 
close to this line came from the Chinese side. The first draft of 
the agreement was also furnished by Beijing. In the negotia¬ 
tions that followed, a number of changes suggested by the Indi¬ 
an side were incorporated. 

Those who find this statement inadequate or unsatisfactory 
must ask themselves a pertinent question. Will Indian inter- 
c.st.s be better served by adopting a course of confrontation 
with China? 

To say this is not to advoc¬ 
ate a policy of kowtowing to 
China or to view tndia- 
China relations as one- 
dimensional. Whatever in 
Chinese actions impinges on 
Indian security or national 
interests has surely to be tak¬ 
en note of. The question is 
what can be done about such 
actions as the continuing Chi¬ 
nese nuclear cooperation 
with Pakistan which Jiang 
reiterated during his visit to 
Islamabad immediately after 
leaving New Delhi? 

The United States has 
once again called 
upon China to desist from any kind of nuclear 
cooperation with Pakistan. But because of its 
wider economic and strategic stakes in 
China, the US has done precious little about 
this serious matter. Nor is it likely to do anyth¬ 
ing in future. 

In any case. China has left no one in any 
doubt that if its help to Pakistan to build up a 
nuclear deterrent creates a counterpoise to 
India, the China-Pakistan nuclear collabora¬ 
tion also sends a clear message to the United 
States to stop trying to dictate Chinese poli¬ 
cy. Under these circumstances, if India wants 
to be taken seriously by China it will have to 
go avowedly nuclear. The meaningless 
mumbojumto about retaining the nuclear 
option will take in no one. • 
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The positive impact 
of Jiang Zemin’s 
(right) visit to India 
must not be 
downplayed. But it is 
unrealistic to 
expect the Chinese 
President to adjust 
his foreign policy to 
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LED HIMSELF RAJA 





The rise and fall ofSukh Ram; a modem 
political parable 


S itaram Kesri was watching 
TV and getting angrier and 
angrier. When the CBI raid¬ 
ed former telecommunica¬ 
tions minister Sukh Ram’s 
house and found Rs3 crore in his 
puja room, the former minister had tried 
to tell investigators that the money 
wasn’t his at all. "It belongs to the par¬ 
ty," Sukh Ram had said, confident that 
the party would back him. 

His faith was unfounded. As treasu¬ 
rer, Sitaram Kesri lost no time in deny¬ 
ing his statement. He told reporters 
emphatically that not only did the cash 
not belong to the party, but also that 
Sukh Ram had never b^n asked to col¬ 
lect money for the Congress. 

As far as Kesri was concerned, that 
was the end of the matter. But on 1 
December, there was Sukh Ram on TV 
telling viewers again that the money was 
the party’s and that he had been set up. 


There was also the unmistakable hint of 
a threat as he said broodingly; "'Court 
mein sab bataoonga (I will tell the court 
everything)." 

Former Rajya Sabha MP Rajni Ran- 
jan Sahu was there at Kesri’s residence* 
at the time the interview was being tele¬ 
cast. He was as indignant as the party pre¬ 
sident. This was an intolerable situation. 
Kesri had been treasurer for 17 years and 
not one finger was raised against him. 
And here was this man, already charged 
by the CBI, implying that Kesri a 
liar! 

The chance to get even came sooner 
than expected. 

On 2 December, Sukh Ram was rear- 
rested— this time on the charge that as 
minister he had "abused his official 
authority for the pecuniary advantage to 
a private party". 

Kesri saw his chance. He ^Id his col¬ 
leagues that $ukh Ram was a wounded 


At the moment, 
there aren’t too 
many who will 
deMSukh 
Ram. He is not an 
attractive figure. 
In fact, the same 
people who were 
once supporting 
Mmarsnow 
vying with each 
otherfor his Mood 
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By expelling Sukh 
Ram, Sitaram Kesri 
(left) was telling the 
party that the 
corrupt flourished 
under Narasimha 
Rao's rule but that 
all that was now 
changing 


tiger — so there was no telling what he 


might say in court. Reports that he was 
tiying to meet H.D. Devc Gowda were 
already in the air. There was also talk 
that he would tell the courts that some of 
the money was in foreign exchange. 

The trail might even go up to Kesri. 

A decision was taken to axe Sukh 
Ram. But his advisers were anxious. All 
said and done, Sukh Ram had been a 
minister in the Congress government 
and part of the public face of the party. 
The message that the party used him to 
collect money and discarded him 


when he was found out, 


would sully the Congress 
image. 

So it was decided that the party take 
broad-based action against three mem¬ 
bers — Sheila Kaul, Satish Sharma and 
Sukh Ram—together. Then it wouldn’t 
lode as if Sukh Ram had been singled 
out. 

V.N. Gadgil was informed accor¬ 
dingly. On 3 December, he was told to 
announce that the high command had 
decided to suspend Kaul, Sharma and 
Ram from the party. 

But as Gadgil was preparing to face 


questions from reporters, the high com¬ 
mand told him they had changed their 
mind. He was now to say that Sukh Ram 
had been expelled from the Congress. 
But the other two cases "were under 
consideration". 

The reason was clear. It was only 
Sukh Ram who had contested the word 
of the high command. The other two had 
kept their mouths shut. The message had 
gone out; Kesri wa^not to be trifled 
with. Sukh Ram was just the vehicle to 
pass on the message. 

r Kesri, Sukh Ram’s rearrest was 
the opportunity he had been waiting 

It is no longer a secret that while rela¬ 
tions between Deve Gowda and P.V. 
Narasimha Rao continue to be good, 
Kesri and Deve Gowda are too alike to 
like each other much. As Sukh Ram was 
identified with Rao, Kesri was now chal¬ 
lenging Deve Gowda to go to Rao’s aid 
and get Sukh Ram off. Rao's right-hand 
man, B.P. Maurya, did his best to defend 
Sukh Ram but it was feeble; "Apna 
paisa koi PA key paas rakhta hai? (Docs 
anyone leave his own money with his 
PA?) Of course it was for the party." 

By expelling the MP 
from Mandi, Kesri was 
telling the party that the 
corrupt flourished under 
Rao’s rule but that all that 
was now changing. 

There were other rea¬ 
sons to keep the expul¬ 
sion of Satish Sharma on 
hold. An MP said: "Cap¬ 
tain aur Kesfiji mein 
kaafi len-den tha (Seve¬ 
ral transactions had taken 
place between Satish 
Sharma and Kesri)." 

At the moment, there 
are not too many who 
will defend Sukh Ram. 
He is not an atuactive 
figure. 

An MP Observed that the same people 
who were supporting Sukh Ram in Parli¬ 
ament during the rocky session on tele¬ 
communications are now vying with 
each Other for his blood. "Ek ek telepho¬ 
ne connection key liye haath jodney 
padte the. Ab mke liye kyon bolen? (For 
every phone connection we would be 
requir^ to beg. Why should we speak 
up for him now?)” said a senior Con¬ 
gress MP. 

'The story of Sukh Ram’s rise, rise and 
fall is a fable of our limes. 
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S ukh Ram is probably the best 
known son of Mandi, a district m 
Himachal Pradesh. His family belonged 
to Amyana, a hamlet in the district. His 
family owned a modest amount of land, 
but as was the tradition in Brahmin fami¬ 
lies, Sukh Ram was educated well. He 
got his first degree from Punjab Univer¬ 
sity and later studied law at Delhi 
University. 

When Ram came to Delhi first, he 
was unfamiliar with the city. The Raja of 
Mandi offered him his servant quarter as 
a place to take refuge in until he could 
find his feet. After he got his degree — 
and got married to Rama, his wife, who 
brought most of the pro¬ 
perty the CBl cites as the 
result of Ram’s ill-gotten 
wealth — Ram began his 
law practice in Mandi. 

Sukh Ram was not a 
very successful lawyer, 
but clccU-ly wasn’t cont¬ 
ent with being a clerk. He 
turned his attention 
elsewhere, to an election 
of the Mandi Municipal 
Committee. This was the 
beginning of his political 
career. 

A scandal broke dur¬ 
ing his tenure. Some bags 
of cement stored in the 
committee godowiis dis¬ 
appeared. This was the 
era of licensed cement. 

Sukh Rum was Just begin¬ 
ning to build his Mandi 
house. An enquiry was 
ordered. By now Sukh 
Ram had learnt to Ix) resourceful. 
He got the supplying contractor to say 
that he had supplied some bags less. But 
the net result was he had to quit. 

Sukh Ram decided that the only way 
to stay in politics was to create his own 
base. He decided to cultivate the Tungal 
region in Mandi, known for being predo¬ 
minantly Rajput. 

In 1962, as Shammi Kapoor shot his 
best films in Shimla, jiving to "Bcuir 
baar dekho, hazaar haar dekhiK.." in 
Chinatown, India went to war. This was 
the year Sukh Ram contested the Assem¬ 
bly election and was elected to the 
Himachal Assembly for the first time. 
From being a briefless lawyer he had dis¬ 
covered the route to fame. 

By 1967, he was discovered by Dr 
Y.S. Parmar, chief minister of 
Himachal. Here was apparently an 
unambitious MLA anxious to make his, 


mark in ihc Assembly. Sukh Ram play¬ 
ed his cards well. He got close to Parmar 
and got to become a virtual number two 
in Himachal. In 1967, he became mini¬ 
ster for the first time: he was given char¬ 
ge of finance and public works. 

Subsequently, though his portfolio 
changed several times — he was given 
charge of welfare, horticulture, and 
power— Sukh Ram continued to make 
his way up unobtrusively This much 
everyone agrees upi)n: that if there is any¬ 
one who has pul Himachal on the 
country’s map m terms of power, it was 
Sukh Ram during his tenure as minister 
for |)ower in the state 


The manner in which Sukh 
Ram functioned as 
teiecommunications 
minister was bizarre. After 
winning iicences in ceiluiar 
semces, the Indian 
partners were ailowed to 
change foreign partners. 
Operationaiiy, this meant 
that the licence was 
transferable 


In more ways than one. 

I n 1977, the Congress, came close to 
being wiped out by the Janata Party. 
Sukh Ram managed to return to the 
A.s.scmbly. He stood by Mrs Gandhi in 
her times of trial. He was made general- 
secretary of the Himachal Pradesh Con¬ 
gress Committee, and returned to the 
Assembly in 1980. This time. Ram Lai 
became chief mini.ster. Sukh Ram enter¬ 
ed the state government again. 

By now, Ram was firmly established 
in Mrs Gandhi’s affections and had 
managed to persuade her that he had out¬ 
grown the state. When she was assassina¬ 


ted in 1984, Sukh Ram ingratiated him¬ 
self with Rajiv Gandhi. He thought he 
would become chief minister. Instead, 
much against his wishes, he was sent to 
the Lok Sabha. He walked into Parlia¬ 
ment for the first time as an MP from 
Mandi. This seat had earlier been held 
by Virbhadra Singh, also of the Con¬ 
gress. Virbhadra Singh’s relationship 
with Sukh Ram has been a subject of 
much discussion: but the verdict general¬ 
ly IS that while Sukh Ram did a lot to 
help Singh, this was not reciprocated. 

In 198!^, he was made minister of state 
lor defence. His tenure was quiet and 
uncontroversial. Sukh Ram was moved 
to food and civil supplies in 1988. His 
tenure in this ministry was important 
because the Congress later found in him 
the scapegoat they were looking for. 

The mismanagement of the sugar scar¬ 
city by him was cited as the reason for 
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Sukh Ram defends himself •■'••■-' *■. 

. . - ■ . . ■ s » -S-^ JLrL i,s5fV i 




; SuNiMv: The CBI alleges that you 
tiMiMly favoured the company 
(Advanced Radio Masts) as 
a lysuM of which It made profits of 
: Ra IJd crorc. You claim you don’t 
. know the company at all. What is 
k'jaie.trath? 

.'^Slifch Ram: The matter is before the 
/ - dourt so I don’t want to say anything. 
. The couitf; will decide whether the 
/^.company profited because of me or 
- not But everyone has to understand 
: one thing: telephones are a high 
' idvenue-generatiiig area. 

.. jmagine the tosses the 
" esountiy would have to 
Ibedt if the teltphone 
fisystemwasnotas 
,, advtwced as it is today. I 
■'NkI only one aim: to put 
VlPdiaon the \vmld map. I 
have been able to do that. 

' Telmcelhilar telephones, 
there is no big city in 
. India today where the 
celhilaf telephone service 
IS not available. 

The situation was a 
little different in basic 
. %rvices.Itwas 
'!^>!mpWiient policy and i 


same people who went to court 
contested the court's decision in 
Parliament. 

I have said this repeatedly, but I'U 
say it again: nowhere in the world 
has the tendering process in basic 
services anddellular been as • 
transparent as it was in India. 

Q: So are you saying that the 
multlnationab conspired ogainat 
you? 

A: Certainly. I didn’t lei diem make a 


wja^tint^^^ :dioutd be 
i«iM diutof diis area. 

Though diere was a lot of 
.pressure on me from 
^hdr^etatslkept 
/tnuitinatiomds out as 
;::lot^a$l could. But 
finally when pressure 
. hwonted, I agreed to the condition 
that Indian companies should keep 
^ ,49 per cent of the equity. This 
‘ a lot of anger. 

<Q: There was also an uproar in 
Itarlianient. Many MPs said you 
^gsveawfty tenders worth Ra 
J^OQB to ifimae^ 

: Jldtnrldto^hi baste services... 

,At Thia is nonsense. The Supreme 
:<lp^ hat already given a decision on 
, ' dp (upholdifiig governing policy). 
ThrDanKttt'went on about the 
Sfvecaito Court judgement llie 


“Ifthemolwy had been 
mbie,liNNildbave|ivitt 
tttosomeoiie else for 


tobowitcaiiiefobeatii^ 

lesMenceylMforita^ 


base here: 








"■y ■ 


mm 




i>atBroHtiM|tp.'9itltpto||, 
the CBf (hat h^has iwrt iwi Rihat'r.’M 
brooglithliin.toswyda?; 

A; I used to meet hundreds of 'XV.- 

every day. Anybody 

see me. IfiKumoneludocOit^td#- 

abommyddpartihentl.s^mmW 

theGditoeri«ni(rfIkiatS.Myihai^ i 
osedtDheWIbfpeople^W / ' 
:.t»^pe(iileeveiy;;. :■ 
i 80 per coir of th^ " 

ttaedtobepei^whd 

■ had been waitii^ fors"' 'X 
tekjplidfte Kir 

'Itmyeara. 

Incverwiiiedajiy^.f.^4:s>^ 
iway; Istbis acor^'V 

■ ptactice? ■ ' 

I connectedeitlesl^! 

telephone. Today you r" 4 

can telephone ft^a.' <^7 >; 
moving train, even fitbir!' /;' 
a plane. India has etutted. t 'j 
i)fi|oreAanRs22.ciQijeiK|‘,''' 

, way of revenue 
tel^hones klone. ikdf) 

dtisacrime?’V ■ .'XfX'M'. 

ifi YooiaayW'ai^'fr^i^l 

afllMsibtttvduRall^" 
all tho all^athHiB ■ r' '' f f 
leveHodai^natyiiii?, 

A: I did all dlls Ji’. ^ * XV'X 
involvfld worit. Ones^ Xfi. 
works will niifeb, 7 ’ *' 
mistal^;«M')ne:.'' 


—apersonwlw 
woffc will never hiive a8yiBdil«|^^^r?%v 
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net nitaiii Ibniui Hm. DU 
fta^a^bliMRao*<aM^P^ , 
to yau? 

At ^Ut)i rubbish. You didn’t joee^ a 
.go>between to me^ me. Anyone 
. ecHtId have met me. He may hav« had 
fteon^Muy, he may have 
v^orldng there. But wortc was given 
only to diose who were competent ■ 

. and efficient. 

'Qt Did Prabhakar Ran ever 
. apfHnoadi you with a 


Iwiltletfd^eiM^ 


Q't But'avaiyoii^Y^jG^^ 
IVaiiabMvldi«dN^i»^^ 



the Congress' defeat in the general elec¬ 
tions that followed. Sukh Ram personal¬ 
ly suffered a setback when he lost the 
1989 Lok Sabha election. Though there 
were extenuating circumstances — the 
whole country was reeling under the 
BJP wave—he was widely believed to 
have engineered the defeat of the party. 
Sukh Ram stayed out of Parliament in 
the V.P. Singh and Chandra Shekhar 
regimes. In 1991, he was renominated 
by Rajiv Gandhi, won the Mandi seat 
under P.V. Narasimha Rao’s leadership 
and returned to Parliament. In the 
second phase of Cabinet expansion by 
P.V. Narasimha Rao, Rajesh Pilot was 
divested of the telecom ministry and 
Sukh Ram given charge of it. 

Sukh Ram was too much a dyed- 
in-the-wool Congressman to be immedi¬ 
ately impressed by the economic refor¬ 
ms programme. In fact, he told a gather¬ 
ing of telecom officials soon after he 
took over as minister that he didn't want 
to let multinationals into India — that 
India could manage the telecom sector 
on its own. 

But he slowly changed his mind. 

S anchar Bhavan under Rajesh Pilot 
had looked different. Sam Pitroda 
was a welcome'visitor, and while well- 
heeled visitors did walk in and out of the 
gates, on the whole the ministry had 
good words to say about the minister. 

Sukh Ram was another matter altoge¬ 
ther. Companies of dubious origin 
began getting type approval from the 
Tender Evaluation Committee, private 
operators in cellular and paging services 
were made to wait for frequency alloca¬ 
tions, even the required bandwidths 
were available. When operators com¬ 
plained, they were told the defence mini¬ 
stry was responsible. 

The manner in which the minister 
functioned was bizarre. After winning 
licences in cellular services, the Indian 
partners were allowed to change foreign 
partners. 

Operationally, this meant that the lic¬ 
ence was transferable; and that they 
could be sold by the Indian partner to the 
highest foreign bidder. 

Worse has come to light. Weeks 
before the last general election, Sukh 
Ram created another controversy. He 
scrapped the optical fibres tender and 
placed repeat orders with other compa¬ 
nies. Thisilike before, has made mocke¬ 
ry of the tendering process. 

This isjust the tip ofthe iceberg. Sukh j 
Ram has managed to do well for himself 
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During the Narasimha Rao regime, the Congress party 
had four or five fund coilectors—Satish Sharma (left) 
and Jagdish Tytler (right) were among them. So was Sukh 
Ram, no matter what he might say on record 


smcn have not forgiven him (ill today. In 
the 1989 elections the delays in procur¬ 
ing .sugar led to a crisis of availability. 
Sukh Ram was alleged to have created 
an artificial scarcity to benefit traders. 
So angry was the electorate that when he 
returned to Himachal, he was greeted by 
welcome *dwars' of empty sugar bags. 

H ow did he do it? How did a politici¬ 
an with humble beginnings manage 
to become a multi-millionaire? 

Sukh Ram doesn’t share. That’s how 
he made it. But that’s what is turning out 
to be his biggest failing. 

During the Narasimha Rao regime, 
the Congress party had four or five fund 
collectors — Satish Sharma and Jagdish 
Tytler were among them. So was Sukh 
Ram, no matter what he might .say on 
record. 

His friends say he’s furious after his 
expulsion from the Congress. At least 
one of them says he’s told Congressmen 
who’vc met him: "Mein Kesn hi dhoti 
khol doonga ." 

Their explanation is that Sukh Ram 
might have given money to the party but 
he siphoned off a little himself. 
However, he didn’t share it with others 
in the party. 

But this is nothing new. In 1984, 


rwas woi^ Rs2(}Srdrfc 

tie firm is weR .. 
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when he came lo Delhi it was because he 
couldn’t make it to the chief minister- 
ship. On that occasion his greatest detrac¬ 
tor was Virbhadra Singh, current chief 
minister. 

Singh had 31 MLAs and Sukh Ram 
had 23. If he had spent a little money on 
his supporters, his career might have fol¬ 
lowed different lines. 

And after all that, Sukh Ram made no 
effort to keep his flock together. Rather 
than let someone cl.se assume the mantle 
in Himachal, Sukh Ram offered it to his 
own son. His friends point out that even 
his son-in-law’s father — his samdhi, 
who is a rc.spected Congress leader in 
Himachal — was not recommended by 
him for nomination. 

As a result his sons have also done 
well for themselves. His younger son. 
Anup, about whom not much is known, 
is a non-resident Indian. He is reported 
to have invested huge sums of money 
abroad, including setting up a nursing 
home in the UK called the Nightingale 
Nursing Home in partnership with 
others. This has now gone bust and is cur¬ 
rently under receivership. It is from the 
report of the receiver that we know Sukh 
Ram’s family has money in the 
enterprise. 

What docs all this mean? 




' cr \ \) 




It is unlikely that Sukh Ram will ever 
lose an election. He went to Mandi for 
the first time last week after his arrest. 
He got a rapturous welcome. There isn’t 
a soul in the district who believes he has 
done all the things he is charged with. 
All of them say he has been framed. 


CBI also tried to Snd oot Dow 
Sukh Ram owned so much 
proper^. 

ThoCS) Conducted raids in 
Sukh Ram’s houses jn Mandi, 
Shimia and OeM Cash vM Rs 
'4 croreand jewetteiy worth Rs 50 
lakh were recovered. Th^ found 
his assets—totalling about Rs 10 
crore—kteiuded two apple 
orchards, each moredtan 50 
acres In HimadiBl Pradesh. a 
massive buhaatoiw ihjMandi, a 







No one In Mandi believeo 
Sukh Ram is guilty of any 
misdemeanour. They say he 
has been framed by political 
rivals. And it is unlikely that 
he will ever lose an el^n 
from that constituency 


And this is hardly unexpected after all 
that Sukh Ram has done for his consti¬ 
tuency. Today, calling Shimia from Par- 
wanoo, 98 kms away, does not require 
STD—it is just a local call. Remote reg¬ 
ions of Himachal have now been linked 
by telephone and fax. There are hardly 
any unemployed youths in Mandi — 
they all own PCO booths. 

No one in his constituency believes 
he is guilty of any misdemeanour. They 
say he has been framed by politick 
rivals. 

The last time Sukh Ram won by a mar¬ 
gin of about 1,20,000 votes — the high- 
est-ever recorded in Himachal. What¬ 
ever course the law takes, he certainly 
isn’t going to lose his seat in the next 
election. 

What does this mean? Merely a:rather 
disillusioning fact of Indian politics. 
That to survive in politics, it’s best to be 
brazen. • 

$hukki/N0w Delhi 
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Jayalalltha being taken to prison: hard times ahead 


Days in jail 

Jayalalitha is arrested in connection with a Rs 8 crore TV set scandal 


A t last nemesis seems to have 
caught up with Jayalalitha, 
the former chief minister of 
Tamil Nadu. On 7 Decem¬ 
ber, she was arrested on cor¬ 
ruption charges relating to the purchase 
of colour TV sets for community view¬ 
ing in villages. Six other serious charges 
against her is being probed by various 
central and state agencies. But it was the 
Rs 8.53-crore scam involving the pur¬ 
chase of colour TV sets which finally lan¬ 
ded her in the Madras Central Prison. 

During the last four years, she had suc¬ 
cessfully staved off enquiries and stay 


orders, thanks to a battery of top 
lawyers, influential political brokers, 
astrologers close to top leaders and, 
above all, two Prime Ministers, Narasim- 
ha Rao and H.D. Deve Gowda. Legal 
luminaries such as Kapil Sibal and Ram 
Jethmalani helped her to fend off power¬ 
ful enemies like Subramaniam Swamy 
and Karunanidhi, who had sought the 
Governor’s sanction to prosecute 
Jayalalitha on charges of corruption. 
And a galaxy of lawyers obtained a stay 
of the sanction in the Supreme Court. 

When Sunday met Jayalalitha 
recently, she said that she helped her 


lawyers to prepare her brief. She used to 
spend more than half her time perusing 
legal books and was confident that she 
would find an escape hatch. Jayalalitha 
was sure of this because, during her tenu¬ 
re, she seemed to be out of the law’s 
reach owing to her personal relationship 
with Narasimha Rao and his sons, who 
had business dealings with her. The 
noose, however, lightened around her in 
the last few months after she lost the 
electioh. 

T he crack-down on her confidante 
Sasikala Natarajan by the Enforce- 











































menl Directorate, Income Tax Depart¬ 
ment and the CBI marked the beginning 
of Jayalaliiha’s troubles. 

The operation was monitored daily 
from Delhi by her bete noire. Union fin¬ 
ance minister P. Chidambaram, and the 
state agencies were pressurised by her 
arch-rival, chief minister M. Karunani- 
dhi, to probe the riches of the duo. 

Soon, Sasikala cracked during ques¬ 
tioning and the state agencies were hold¬ 
ing daily informal press briefings on her 
wealth. It looked as if the best real estate 
properties in Tamil Nadu belonged to 
Sasikala and her relatives. Karunanidhi, 
who wanted to attribute the ill-gotten 
wealth to Jayalalitha, announced at a 
public meeting that "Sasikala is the 
henami of Jayalalitha". 

Meanwhile, in an interview to 
Sunday, Jayalalitha praised Prime Mini¬ 
ster Deve Gowda, who was always sym¬ 
pathetic to her. It is an open secret in 
Chennai that Jayalalitha had financed 
Deve Gowda and N.T. Rama Rao to 
fight’ Assembly elections in their states 
when her relationship with the Congres- 
s(l) deteriorated three years back. And 
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the power-brokers she had by her side 
persuaded Gowda to go soft on her, 
whom they projected as the only opposi¬ 
tion to the DMK and TMC in Tamil 
Nadu. 

At the same time, Jayalalitha, under 



The crack-down on 
Sasikala Natarajan 
(above) marked the 
beginning of 
Jayalalitha’s troubles 


pressure from her partymen, announced 
that she was distancing herself from 
Sasikala. She disowned her "foster son" 
and threw out all of Sasikala’s relatives 
from Poes Garden and brought in her 
"long lost" aunt from My.sorc. It was 
around this time that Chidambaram and 
Karunanidhi decided that they had to arr¬ 
est and put Jayalalitha in Jail, for at least 
a day if necessary, as the popularity of 
their parties depended on such a move. 

But. meanwhile, the arrest of M. 
Gopalakrishnan, the former managing 
director of Indian Bank, for sanctioning 
irrecoverable loans to the tune of Rs 
1,336 crore mainly to TMC members on 
the advice of G.K. Moopanar tarnished 
the image of the DMK-TMC combine. 
It is said that the Prime Minister’s Office 
leaked the name of several TMC leaders 
who figure in the loan scandal. 

Though the CBI appeared to drag its 
feel on the mysterious US$3 lakh gift to 
Jayalalitha, other agencies under Chida- 
mabaram and the stale agencies intensifi¬ 
ed their efforts to bring her to book. In 
the meantime, on the pretext of appear¬ 
ing before the Jain Commission, 
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I Jayalalilha flew to Delhi. And, surpri¬ 
singly, she managed to have a 3()-minutc 
meeting with Deve Gowda, ft is believ¬ 
ed that she worked out some deal with 
him. S(X)n afterwards, ihe COFEPOSA 
advisory board revoked the detention of 
Sasikala on technical grounds. Though, 
two days later, another case for FERA 
violation was slapped on her. 

In an intriguing move, Jayalalilha 
revived her friendship with Sasikala. 
When Sasikala became unconscious, 
she was rushed to the General Hospital. 
On hearing of her hospitalisation, 
Jayalalilha threw caution to the winds 
and rushed to the hospital. She de.scribcd 
Ihe visit to her now disowned friend as 
being based on "humanitarian grounds 
and for the close bond we shared for 
over 12 years". 

When Karunanidhi came to know' 
about Jayalalitha's cosy chat with Deve 
Gowda, he too Hew to Delhi and met the 
PM. Karunanidhi handed him a photo 
album of the larmhouses and estates 
owned by Sasikala. Karunanidhi is 
reported to have told Gowda: "If Jayalali- 
tha had one more term as chief minister, 
Sasikala's family would have been the 
owners of the entire 6()-km stretch from 
Chennai to Mahabalipuram." 

Karunanidhi was trying to prove to 
Gowda that Sasikala could not have 
acquired the properties on her own. He 
is reported to have asked Gowda, "How 
can Sasikala, a former video library 
owner, amass so much wealth unless she 
is a benami for someone powerful?" 


K arunanitlhi came back to Chennai 
and told his investigating officers 
that they should speed up the operation 
and under no circumstances should they 
mess It up. And when the High Court 
rejected her plea for anticipatory bail in 
as many as six cases, the state ClD arrest¬ 
ed her. Karunanidhi was very particular 
about ensunng that it did not look like a 
vindictive action that may have created a 


It’s an secret that 

Jayalatithahad 
financed Deve Gowda 
to fight Assembly 
etectioiiswhen h^r < 
relationship with the 
Congress detedninted 


sympathy wave in Jayalalitha’s favour. 
So far he has not even eommented on her 
arrest and would like the "law to take its 
course". 

But SUN TV, the DMK’s propagan¬ 
da machine and the most popular satel¬ 
lite channel in south India went over 
board with a blitzkrieg of anti- 
Jayalalilha publicity. On the day of her 
arrest, nearly 15 minutes of its 
3()-minutc news bulletin showed visuals 
of her arrest and past misdeeds. And a 
day after her arrest, it was another field 
day for the TV channel when it announc¬ 
ed that gold, silver and jewellery worth 
Rs 58 cTore had been seized from 
Jayalalitha’s residence. 

The raid and the subsequent discove¬ 
ry of so much gold and silver finally ruin¬ 
ed Jayalalitha’s already troubled politi¬ 
cal life. Asked a minister in the Karuna¬ 
nidhi government: "How could an out- 
of-work cx-actress-lurned-chief mini¬ 
ster who had drawn Re I per month as 
saJiiry acquire properties, gold andjcwel- 
lery worth more than hundreds of 
crores?" 

Not a tear has been shed for her even 
as she went to jail and even in the AlAD- 
MK party there is a lurking fear that she 
is politically finished. And now — as 
Jayalalilha complains of lack of sleep, of 
being troubled 1)y mosquitoes, bandi¬ 
coots and worms in her cell — the big 
question is who will bail her out of her 
troubles: Deve Gowda or her other good 
friend Sitaram Kesri? • 
SrmedhafPiikU/ChmnnBi 
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It’s Kesri vs Pawar 


But the Maratha strongman loses out to the Congress president in the 

elections for CPP office-bearers 


t should have been Sharad 
Pawar* s finest moment—and one 
after a very long time. For some 
time now. he has been projected as 
a candidate for the top job — the 
Congress presidentship—by a group of 
young MPs known variously as the 
Third Force or the Young Turks, compri¬ 
sing MPs of the genre of Bhupinder 
Singh Hooda, Priya Ranjan Das Mun- 
shi. P.C. Chako and Praful Patel, for 
•example. 

However, these 

Young Turks have been 
so ineffective in stepping 
in and forcing a change of 
leadership that lately the 
party had taken to calling 
them the ‘Young 
I Turkeys’. 

I Yet another opportuni¬ 
ty presented itself to the 
‘Young Turkeys* — 
sorry, Turks — recently. 

The Congress Parliamen¬ 
tary Parly (CPP) elec¬ 
tions were announced. 

Though no one was say¬ 
ing so, the outcome of 
this election would indic¬ 
ate the bigger leader — 
whether it was Sitaram 
Kesri or Narasirnha Rao. 

And there was every 
chance that while the two 
giants were slugging it 
out. if the right Young 
Turks were in place in the 
CPP, Sharad Pawar 
might emerge as a consen¬ 
sus candidate. 

The story of the elec¬ 
tion of office-bearers in 

the CPP is a story of how Secure 

the Young Turks cancell- 
ed themselves out and th 

Sharad Pawar had to bow laoHoi 

out of the race yet again. IB30BI 

It also showed that the PdWfl 

Young Turks were no 
match for the old foxes of PfSS 

the Congress. 


P arty president Sitaram Kesri calcula¬ 
ted that if his supporters managed to 
win the CPP elections, it would send out 
two signals. First, that Narasirnha Rao 
had no majority in the CPP. This would 
leave him no option but to resign as CPP 
leader. Either that, or be thrown out. 

Ke^ri thought he could then pul up his 
nominee — either Manmohan Singh or 
Sharad Pawar. The way Kesri had work¬ 
ed it out, these two would be dummy can- 



Secure in the belief that once he had packed 
the CPP list with his candidates the 
leadership of the CPP would follow, Sharad 
Pawar proceeded to do just that. But party 
president Sitaram Kesri had other ideas 


didates. And when both would fail to gel 
a majority, he could once again step in as 
the ‘consensus’ candidate. 

But this was not the way Pawar had 
worked it out. His men started doing the 
rounds of the party headquarters in ear¬ 
nest. They even threatened a signature 
campaign asking Rao to resign. 

Ironically, Pawar was counting on 
Kesri to support him. After all, Pawar 
had backed Kesri in Sep¬ 
tember when the party 
was looking for a presi¬ 
dent to replace Rao. 

Secure in the belief 
that once he had packed 
the CPP list with his can¬ 
didates the leadership of 
the CPP would follow, 
Pawar prtKCcded to do 
just that. 

However, none of this 
happened. 


F ive days before the 
elections were sche¬ 
duled, representatives 
from both Rao's and Kes¬ 
ri’s camp got together 
and decided on consen¬ 
sus candidates for the key 
posts: those of the CPP 
treasurer and secretaries 
from the two Houses of 
Parliament. 

In fact, the compromi¬ 
se formula was worked 
out in Parliament itself on 
5 December, the last day 
for withdrawing nomina¬ 
tions. Although Rao 
loyalists such as CPP 
spokesperson Suresh Kal- 
madi, Pranab Mukherjee 
and Santosh Mohan Deb 
started the process, they 
were surprised to find 
that Kesri’s camp was 
more than willing to meet 
them half way. "Perhaps, 
they realised that Rao lias 
the majority in the CPP 
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and so decided to back off." said one 
of them. 

But it was more than that. 1 ho fight 
was no longer between Rao and Kesri, 
but a third name had been added to the 
list: Sharad Pawar. Looking al ihe hectic 
lobbying on Pawar’s behalf Kesri realis¬ 
ed that the Maratha might just prove to 
be more than just a dummy candidate. In 
fact, it was K. Karunakaran — who 
alieady has dirierencts with Kesri over 
the unity issue — who once again raised 
the demand of ‘one-man-onc-post\ 
Which in effect meant that Kesri could 
not get to he the CPP leader As well as 
the parly president. This was a move not 
unnoticed by Kesri and Co. 

So, when Kalmadi went up to Tariq 
Anwar, Kesri’s political secretary, in 
Parliament, the latter was more than 
happy to work out a compromise formu¬ 
la. It made more sense to curb Pawar and 
take on Rao at a later dale. 

The two then sal down and worked 
out a broad consensus. For one, each, 
side decided to keep out the more vocal 
critics. And it was more or less under- 
sicx)d that Pawar’s men would not be 
accommodated just yet. 

In the meantime, another group was 
doing the rounds. Pranab Mukherjee 
and wS.B. Chavan were also working on 
some sort of a compromise formula. 
They decided to let 11. Hanumanthap- 
pa’s candidature as Rajya Sabha secreta¬ 
ry go uncontested. Apart from being a 


I Dalit leader from Karnataka, Hanurnan- 
thappa was also a Kesri loyalist. Some 
names for the Rajya Sabha executive 
were also agreed on. 

The two then went to Santosh Mohan 
Deb who decided it was better tactics to 
include Pawar in the talks. When 
approached, Pawar realised that there 
was not much he could do but agree. His 
only condition was that Kalmadi and 
Anwar should also be a party to the 
talks. 

In the end, it was a group of ten that 
sal down m Pailiament and tried to work 
things out. Apart from the above mentio¬ 
ned, Rajesh Pilot, .litendra Prasad, P. 
Upendra and Vijaya Bhaskara Reddy 
were also included. 

First, the group tried to thrash out 
what it thought would be the easiest deci¬ 
sion: that of CPP secretary. Traditional¬ 
ly, this post is held by a woman from the 
Rajya Sabha. (To make up for the fact 
that only one CPP secretary is from the 
Upper House as opposed to two from the 
Lower House). 

Given this formula it should have not 
been difficult to arrive at a consensus, 
since Jayanti Patnaik was the only 
woman in the list of candidates. At first, 
there seemed no problem with this. But 
when the others were asked to withdraw 
their names (so that Patnaik would win 
uncontested) T. Subbarami Reddy, a 
candidate from Andhra, refused to do 



It was much later that evening at 4.45 
pm that Reddy was contacted and told 
that Patnaik would withdraw along with 
the rest. Instead, there would be a cont¬ 
est between him and Suresh Pachauri. 
Reddy knew he would lose. It was only 
then that he agreed to step down in Pal- 
naik’s favour. 

Then came the question of the two 
secretaries from the Lok Sabha. Since 
three stales—Andhra, Orissa and Maha¬ 
rashtra— had the maximum number of 
MPs in the Lok Sabha, it was decided to 


I THE LIST OF CONTENDERS H Who belongs to which ciiinp 


. Noiiilnali«^rMstf«edf»r€PP 
sacrrtaiy (Lok SuMhi} 


. PritlivinJClHHni:Anti‘Rao, 

though he has never spoken against 
the CPP leader outside thspai^ fora. 
More a Kesri-nun than Pawars. 
though he is on good terms with both. 

MkiilbyttRlaya lliV>k: A pro-lb^^ 
ScheduledTribeleader.Hehadatso . 
conducted Rao’s election cam{^ 

: in Behrampur, Orissa. 

PWOtillt Pittk A Pawar loyatlst. 

. A.C. JOIBt Again Bharad Pawar's 
: man; ilose has been very vocal inhis 
antl'Raostatelnents. 

:h»naelfwith Pawar, . . . ‘i . 


Birila Vyaa: Heading the ktohiia,. 
Congress, she Is keeping on Kesrrd 


revamp that section of the party. 

MiApaiHira Haoda: Again one of the 
more vocal Pawar supporters. 

P. Opaadm; Though he hates td be , 
grouped ihaihi camp* a Bao Ipyatlst. ^ 


However, Upendra later withdrew his 
name saying that his nomination had 
been bled without his consent. 

~ tri&attev PaaiaraM: Again, another 
. name frorn Rao s gamp. 

liaatftiiAaa IHakt^i^ 0^^^ 

;.CPP secre^ry a Rao loytdlst 











POLITICS 



give preference lo nominees from these 
states. There were two candidates from 
Orissa: Mruthyunjaya Nayak and Sribal- 
lav Panigrahi. Both were Rao loyalists. 
Nayak’s was the name agreed on. 

The second secretary had to be from 
Kesri’s camp. And it couldn’t be .S.B. 
Chavan who was rejected by the Pawar 
camp. It was here that the group met 
with another hitch. Pawar loyalist P.C. 
Chako was not too happy with the way 
things were turning out. Out of the ten 
nominations, four had been Pawar’s 



Kesri calculated 
that if his 
supporters 
managed to win the 
CPP elections, it 
would send out two 
signals. First, that 
NarasimhaRao 
(left) had no 
malorltyinthe 
CPP. This would 
leave him no option 
hut to resign as 
CPP leader 


men. And yet not one had been 
accommodated. 

Chako refu.sed to withdraw his name 
saying that this entire procedure was 
against the very principles of democracy 
and that he would contest regardless. 

The outgoing secretary, Manoranjan 
Bhakta, is more popular than Chako. 
Apart from being an MP from Andaman 
(for the sixth time), part of his appeal is 
in his accessibility since he spends most 
of his time in the capital. And he is a Rao 
loyalist. 


HflwilimthHt# fifilWflit Ihr fiTir 

■vwnnpMMWMP vrv « 


Jfjrnrtl MmHb Wfe of itie Ori^ 
chief minister has heeflvWon ennr U) 
the Kesri camp—her husband is said 
to have bean promised 4^0 
membershb)Mwe8«:^ . 


opt J$eh A for 

Jayanti Patnaik. Jogi has not really 
alined himeetf with either Kesr; or Rao 

'V"’* A', i 'f V’ 
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Then it was Pawar who did the unex¬ 
pected. Just to show how much of con¬ 
sensus man he really was, and demonstr¬ 
ate his spirit of magnanimity, Pawar' 
ordered Chako off and himself suggest¬ 
ed Bhakta’s name as a deputy chief whip 
of the Lok Sabha (a post held by Prithvi- 
raj Chavan until then). 

When Chako saw Pawar proposing 
Bhakta’s name, he cooled down. But he 
still had to be persuaded by Pawar loyal¬ 
ist Priya Ranjan Das Munshi, Pawar him¬ 
self and even Dr Manmohan Singh. He 
was however, promised a seat in the Lok 
Sabha executive, in the event of a con¬ 
sensus on this as well. 

T he group had also set up a three- 
member committee consisting of 
Vayalar Ravi (the Pradesh Congress 
Committee chief from Kerala), Kishore 
Chandra Deo (Rajya Sabha MP from 
Andhra, nominated by Rao) and Dr Man¬ 
mohan Singh. All three are respected by 
all the camps within the party. 

The composition of the Rajya Sabha 
executive b^y was left to these three. In 
the end the eight-member committee 
was elected uncontesled. Out of these, , 
only two were anti-Rao — Govindrao I 
Adik (a Pawar supporter) and G. Praiap ^ 
Reddy (another from Pawar’s camp). 
The other six — Moolchand Mecna, V. 
Narayanaswamy, Iqbal Singh, Hiphei 
and Suresh Pachauri — were broadly 
divided between the Rao-Kesri camps. i 
All day, Congress MPs were busy in' 
hectic lobbying. Others such as Pawar 
aides Priya Ranjan Das Munshi and Bhu- 
pendra Hooda were also included in the 
talks and were seen in a huddle along 
with two Rao loyalists — Kalmadi and 
Bhakta — in the outgoing CPP secrela- ■ 
ry’s room. 

Apart from Chako, three other sup¬ 
porters of Sharad Pawar have been pro¬ 
mised that their names would be 
‘seriously considered’ for the Lok 
Sabha executive in the event of a consen¬ 
sus being worked out for this as well. 
They are Praful Patel, Hotxla and Das 
Munshi. 

But for the time being, they have been 
kept out of the posts that matter. 

The composition of the CPP is a set¬ 
back for both Kesri and Rao as the party 
has not demonstrated an unequivocal 
faith in either of them. But the biggest 
setback is for Sharad Pawar, who has 
been fobbed off with ‘later, later’. • 
PrtymBmligmlwIthSmimya 
imdyopmlhyMy/Nmw D&lhl 
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"Let Andhra politics not crop up (in 
this issue) in this House ... The c ontrover- 
sy over central assistance for rehabilita¬ 
tion of cyclone victims has more to do 
with the AP CM\s political compulsion- 
s...His (NaidiPs) problem is if he spent 
all the money on the tn o districts of East 
and West Godavari, the people from the 
other affected areas will pounce on 
himf — Prime Minisier H.D. Deve 
Gowda on Andhra cyclone relief in the 
Lok wSahha 

"If rules are to be changed and resour¬ 
ces are to be found, it needs to be addres¬ 
sed to without any further loss of time 
before an earthquake or cyclone 
exposes the central government once 
again," — Andhra Pradesh chief mini¬ 
ster N. Chandrababu Naidu’s remarks as 
circulated by a state government press 
note in Delhi on 24 November. 

"It is unfair and unbecoming of the 
Prime Minister to doubt the credentials 
of the cyclone damage estimates put for¬ 
th by the state government," —Chandra¬ 
babu Naidu. 



The politics of 


Chandrababu Naidu efforts to tnake political capital out of the 
rehabilitation of cyclone victims fail to pay off 


A S hundreds lay dead and 
equal numbers were lost in 
high seas after a 220-kmph 
hurricane crossed the con- 
ifluence of river Godavari 
and the Bay of Bengal on the night of 6 
Navember flattening a stretch of 190 
kms along the Andhra 
coast between Kakinada 
and Amalapuram, an 
unseemly political con¬ 
troversy rocked the 
nation. And the two per¬ 
sons involved in this 
hyped-up duel in the 
m^ia and the Parliament 
were none other than the 
'king and the kingma¬ 
ker** Prime Minister 
H.D. Deve Gowda and 
Andhra Pradesh chief 
minister N. Chandrababu 
Naidu 


Being a key person in the United 
Front government, Naidu has sought to 
set new political precedents. Be it the 
people's participation in administration 
(PVP) or in development (shramdan) or 
in high-flying deliberations at the nation¬ 
al level, Naidu has all along been trying 


to create a new benchmark that would 
remain unparalleled in India's political 
history. 

And it is perhaps this urge to create 
something ‘unique' that made him brash 
in his acts not only within the state but 
also in his dealings with the Centre. 

His vitriolic attacks again¬ 
st the Centre on cyclone 
relief thus became an 
extension of his tussle 
with Deve Gowda, which 
began with the Almatti 
controversy on the shar¬ 
ing of river waters. 

After the cyclone hit | 
fhe Andhra coast, Naidu | 
tried to paint it as a ‘major | 
natural calamity on a par | 
with that of the 1978 cycl- | 
one disaster in which | 
over 10,000 persons were | 


"I had asked for Rs 225 crore 
for urgent relief activities. But 
lgotoniyRs28crore/' 
complained Chandraltobu Naidu 

Deve Cknvda increased the aid 
to Rs 650 crore and said the 
offer was an “all-time high 
package for any state” 
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before all national Opposition leaders 
with the help of a laptop computer. He 
expected that the exercise would not 
only earn him goodwill but also force 
the Centre to cough up huge amounts by 
way of aid grants. 

B ut by the third week of November, 
he realised that the Centre’s respon¬ 
se was nothing more than lukewarm. 
Till then, Naidu had received only Rs 73 
crore from the Union government, half 
of it in the form of ways-and-means 
advance. “I had asked for an immediate 
Rs 225 crore for urgent short-term relief 
activities. What I got was only Rs 28 


What’s more, the coconut development 
board’s submission at a seminar in 
Kerala was that each of the damaged 
coconut trees could be replaced with a 
new plant at a cost of Rs 230. But the 
Naidu government had estimated the 
cost to be Rs 6,000 per plant. 

In trying to present himself as a very 
"responsive CM", Chandrababu Naidu 
also alienated the administration in the 
cyclone-hit districts. Earlier, he had tran¬ 
sferred the collector of Prakasham for 
his alleged failure to take precautionary 
measures before floods inundated 
coastal Andhra in October. A month 
later, he transferred the collector of East 


Past calamities 


I Ywr ot cyclonw ; No, ol iPopiilalionj Human | 
l^hoavy fains idistricls j aNected 


Crafjarr^a 

damaged [s'limaled 
iVdkh i km , 



elief 


killed at the Divi island’ 

To drum up the campaign, hordes of 
print and electronic media personnel 
were taken to the affected areas in navy 
helicopters. Personally, Naidu used an 
Avro aircraft to shuttle between Rajah- 
mundry and Hyderabad and placed a 
team of eight IAS officers to complete 
the emergency relief work in a record 
time of two weeks. He also pressured 
Deve Gowda to declare the cyclone a 
"national calamity". And the PM. play¬ 
ing Naidu’s game, described it as "more 
than a national calamity". 

To maintain his pressure for aid, 
Naidu declared a day after the cyclone 
that the casualty figure could be as high 
as 2,500. Within a week, he reeled off a 
list detailing the damages caused to 
houses, crops and coconut and banana 
plantations. And even as the damages 
were being estimated, Naidu hit the 
national trail with a begging bowl. He 
even appealed on the Internet to all NRIs 
from Andhra Pradesh for liberal contri¬ 
butions to the CM’s cyclone relief fund. 

Naidu visited Maharashtra, Gujarat I 
and Delhi and made presentations | 
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crore," he told the Telugu Desam Party 
MPs. 

His anguish turned into blind rage 
when several central agencies, includ¬ 
ing the PMO, questioned the veracity of 
the state government’s report, which 
estimated the damages to be around Rs 
6,126.47 crore. The Food Corporation 
of India figured the crop losses were 
only to the extent of ten per cent. "Rest 
of ihe fallen crop could be recovered," 
said the FCI managing director. 

Likewise, scientists of the AP Agri¬ 
cultural University, who toured the enti¬ 
re coenut belt in Konaseema, assessed 
the plantation losses to be only 30 per 
cent of a total of 50 million trees. 


Godavari for not being at the station 
headquarters when the cyclone struck. 

Moreover, he suspended revenue offi¬ 
cials merely on the basis of complaints 
from party workers and the people who 
alieg^ mismanagement in the distribu¬ 
tion of relief materials. So, when a cen¬ 
tral team went on an on-the-spot survey, 
there were few from the bureaucracy to 
present the state’s case. 

A s politicking intensified, Naidu 
rejected outright a Rs 331-crore 
package offered by the Centre. 
However, a scries of meetings, at the UF 
steering committee, the Union Cabinet, 
and finally Naidu’s own meeting with 
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Mont Blancs. 

Inside every copy of B u s i n e s s W o r I d 
dated December II. 


The December 11 issue of Business WDrid carries a contest that tests your business 
acumen and judgement The first second and third prizes are ail Mont Blanc pens. 
So hurry, hit the stands, pick up your copy, fill in your entry and post it to us. 
BusinessWorld. Always, worth reading.This time also worth writing home about 



Now on the stands 




FOCUS 



A second cyc^ne builds up but tapers off in the end 




' M^Phe army, navy and air force 
" .. I have beco. placdi on alert, 
r Neatly ,2.6 taldi tesidenta of low- 
jyiogareas ill foitf coastal districts'^ 
•^.West arid tSodavaii, Krishna 
■ and 0^^ have been evacuated 
«iKl p!hKwd in 700 relief camps. Over 
' 200, seniof officials deployed to 
. positions to b^n- relief operittioiis 
. iowtedUaety aO^ the cyclone cross¬ 
ed the coast. Water sa^bets, food 
i;pl 9 ltets.ani rice 
4i!dributioii,”saidNaid . 

T^is. was bow Amfom Ptade^ 
‘hraciMitMfmn^ 
a second t^one that was ar^exted 
to hit . the state oa 4<^: Detxaiber 
.when dw wpuiids ^^fovendrer hadr 
h’t folly hedi^l IN; aocrcifolly, Ae 
cyclone disrim^ and iml^y hit' 
neigbbmaNl.titiyitNacfo 
ThscycU^atorin^fto-^had 
playext its own gMoe wifo dm Uttorid 
states since 28 Novmber. It waadet' 
ed all over the Bay of Bf^alcansing 
emstemation in Orissru' West 


the PM led to a review of the quantum of 
relief offered. 

Soon afterwards, Deve Gowda 
announced in Parliament the Centre’s 
decision to raise the aid amount to Rs 
650 crore, consisting of a grant compon¬ 
ent of Rs 140 crore. Deve Gowda descri¬ 
bed the offer as an "all-time high packa¬ 
ge for any state". 

But Naidu’s sense of satisfaction turn¬ 
ed sour a few days later when the Centre 
sanctioned Rs 220 crore as grant to Oris¬ 
sa for drought relief measures. The 
Union agriculture minister, Chaturanan 
Mishra, described the Orissa drought as 
"worse than the Andhra cyclone". 

In fact, Naidu went to any length to 
gain mileage out of the floods and the 
cyclone. He planted a story in Delhi 
about his "unhappiness" over the "rigid 
•and non-cooperative attitude of the 
Deve Gowda government" but promptly 
retracted once he was back in Hydera¬ 
bad. Similarly, he told a business daily 
that he had sought Rs 10,000 crore from 
the World Bank, with Rs l,000croreear- 
marked for "restructuring the state eco¬ 
nomy". But the TDP nominee in the 


Bangladesh and Myanmar, 
(t went towards TamU Nadu and 
returned to the Andhra coast idter.a 
week, looking all die more 
menacing. It loomed close to the 
coast on 6 December, remaining sta-. 
tionary at idiout 90 kins off Ma^li- 
fm over nine hours on 5-6 
aber. 

But the cyclone tapered off as 
tddu took refoge in storm shelters 
and the admmistration waited wfdi 


. * 


bated breath foe yet aifodier Ntet, 
ring. Fof three ^ys, nomiid 
came to stahdstUI in 
trictswlmmipadnim ^ , T,. 
were suspended.- • ■' 

The cyclone , 

Visluddi^iatnaffl maimNikt 
cyclone system 08B 
gishand ''meand«ing''iiiB'-N^ ‘ 
formation for lack of Dfbn 
pattmn. though its ltiii!» 
retained its wind force. 



The coconut 
development board 
estimate that each of 
the damaged coconut 
trees could be 
replaced at a cost of 
Rs 230 contraiy to the 
Naidu government’s 
estimate of Rs 6,000 


Union Cabinet, B.B. Ramatah, burst the 
bubble by staling that only Rs 1,000 
crore had been sought. 

As things stand, Naidu’s labour to 
emerge as the saviour hasn’t paid off. If 
anything, his credibility and clout have 
suffered. Deve Gowda made it amply 
clear at the Janata Dal’s Surajkund con¬ 
clave that he was not to be taken for gran¬ 
ted and that he was not there to please all 
and sundry. Not even the minister for irri¬ 
gation, K. Shivprasad Rao, a TDP nomi¬ 
nee who had often snapped at Deve 
Gowda before, has dared to speak up 
after the PM issued this unambiguous 
warning. 

So, Chandrababu Naidu may now 
have to lie low for a while till another 
storm builds up on the horizon. •* 
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POWER PLAY 



_ RAJIV SHUKLA _ 

Money matters 

The finance ministry is desperate to boost business confidence 


imillHlllllHl I do not know how 
the 

can be revived or 
confidence in the 
Hf industrial sector 

S' boosted. But the 

fact remains that if 

i within the next 

L -,., - 1 M.I i^Q months, the 

Indian economy is going to be in serious 
trouble. 

And though Union fin¬ 
ance minister P. Chidam¬ 
baram has been tiying to 
introduce several econo¬ 
mic reforms, he has failed 
to win over industrialists, 
share-holders, exporters 
or other businessmen. 

Industrialists are particu¬ 
larly peeved over the 
strict Minimum Alterna¬ 
te Tax (MAT) and the 
stringent Foreign 

Exchange Regulation 

Act(FERA). 

While the finance mini¬ 
stry has refused to back 
down on the MAT issue, 
it is serious about modify¬ 
ing FERA. Apparently, it 
was former finance mini¬ 
ster Manmohan Singh 
who had first advocated a 
change in the FERA structure. 

Alarmed by the hostile attitude of 
FERA officials and the Directorate of 
Enforcement, industrialists are fast los¬ 
ing confidence in the United Front 
government’s policies. The department 
of revenue has already received several 
complaints from exporters and industri¬ 
alists regarding the ‘draconian’ foreign 
exchange Act. Senior executives of ITC, 
including chairman Y.C. Deveshwar, 
have met the revenue secretary and 
pleaded their case. They arc known to 
have complained about the actions of 
FERA officials. 

The finance ministry is said to be wor¬ 
ried over the criminal proceedings initia¬ 
ted against certain multinational compa¬ 
nies and non-resident Indians (NRIs). It 


is widely felt that the ‘raid raj’ will send 
out wrong signals to the world business 
community and NRIs, who are expected 
to pump in Rs 14,000 crore. The 
uncertainty prevailing over how ‘safe’ it 
is to do business in the country could 
seriously hamper potential investment 
in India. 

' Even as the department of revenue is 
busy preparing a new draft for FERA, 
the Directorate of Enforcement has been 


In the face of growing 
resentment in the business 
community over the 'raid raj’ 
unleashed by the directorate of 
enforcement, the finance 
ministry has now decided to 
modify FERA 

given strict instructions that no one 
should be taken into custody or arrested 
during the course of interrogation. 
Arrests should only be carried out once 
the FERA investigations are completed 
and a proper case is registered on the 
basis of prima facie evidence. This is an 


obvious fallout of the action initiated 
against officials of ITC and Manu 
Chhabria. 

Apart from this, the upper limit regar- 
dingNpossession of foreign exchange — 
which now stands at US $5,000 — is 
going to be raised. Under the new FERA 
provisions, rules pertaining to partner¬ 
ship with foreign companies will also be 
changed. 

Once the department of revenue modi¬ 


fies FERA, the enforcement directora¬ 
te’s wings will automatically be clipped. 
The directorate is sure to voice its pro¬ 
test. But this time, the mandarins of 
North Block will back the revenue 
department’s play. 

It is clear that the Indian economy is at 
a critical juncture. A case in point is the 
dire prediction by officials in the finance 
ministry that if the prices of petrol, die-, 
sel and kerosene oil are not increased by 
15 to 30 per cent, India will be entering a 
debt trap, 

P. Chidambaram and his men have 
been trying desperately to provide relief 
to exporters, businessmen and industri¬ 
alists, and regain their confidence. And 
the change in FERA provisions will 
certainly be a step in the right direction. • 
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Facing facts 

DD3 sheds its highbrow image for a wider reach 


U nlike its high-profile launch at a 
five-star hotel a year ago» the 
relaunch was a low-key affair. 
The staff and the producers of Doordar- 
shan 3 (DD3) got together in one of the 
studios and broke a coconut on 1 Novem¬ 
ber. And with that the ‘revamped* ver¬ 
sion of the channel went on air. 

The man ordered to deliver the new 
look was Sanjiv Dutta, an officer with 
the information and broadcasting minis¬ 
try who has recently been shifted to 
Doordarshan. "My brief was to make the 
channel run," he says. 

That, of course, is 
easier said than done. 

Especially when you take 
into account the chan¬ 
nel* s outstanding dues, 
which when last calculat¬ 
ed — roughly a year after 
its launch — amounted to 
nearly Rs 10 crore. 

There were two rea¬ 
sons for this. One was the 
fact that this so-called 
‘elite* channel, due to its 
very nature, had failed to 
attract any significant 
advertising. Moreover, 
since most of the pro¬ 
grammes were commis¬ 
sioned by Doordarshan 
(thereby assuring produ¬ 
cers their fees and pro¬ 
fits) the incentive to look 
for advertisements was also lacking. 

But there was another reason: people 
simply didn’t watch the channel. This 
low visibility was caused more by techni¬ 
cal than other reasons. DD3 was being 
transmitted on the extended C band and 
in order to show it, cable operators 
would have had to invest in additional 
equipment. This was something the ope¬ 
rators weren’t prepared to do, particu¬ 
larly, points out Dutta, as DD3 was trans¬ 
mitted for only five hours a day. 

Hence, it was not surprising that one 
of the first changes in the channel was a 
shift to the satellite Insat 2C on a C band. 
In other words, as of 1 November, cable 
operators can show DD3 without any 
additional investment. 

Next on the agenda for the channel 


was to increase progranuning from five 
to 12 hours. One way to do this was by 
merging Doordarshan’s loss-making 
Movie Club with the channel. Apart 
from movies, the channel also offers two 
hours of sports coverage every evening. 

Finally, in order to attract advertise¬ 
ments, Dutta realised that he would have 
to do two things. The first was to start 
sponsored programmes, instead of just 
commissioning them. This would put 
the onus of getting ads on the producer 
rather than on the channel. And the 




Amongst the new programmes in the 
pipeline is a weekly talk show called 
Let's Talk it Over produced by the Modi 
Entertainment group. The range of the 
programme will go beyond books and 
theatres (as the channel’s earlier talk 
shows have tended to do) and move to 
fashion, current affairs and popular 
trends. 

News-based programmes will be 
more in prominence, promises Dutta. 
Vinod Dua will be airing a half-hour pro¬ 
gramme in Hindi from January, TV 18 
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While Oileep Padgaonkar 
(left) has already started The 
Second Edition, a half-hour 
news programme every 
evening, Vinod Dua will be 
airing another programme in 
Hindi from January 


second, and obvious, fallout was to 
change the nature of programmes by 
going in fot a less elitist and more popul¬ 
ist mix. ''We’ll definitely have to bring it 
a notch or two down," admits Dutta. 


will be doing a half-hour programme in 
the afternoons on the stock markets, 
while Dileep Padgaonkar of APCA has 
already begun airing The Second 
Edition, a half-hour news programme 
every evening at 7.30. 

But Dutta still has his work cut out for 
him. In the year since its launch, many 
more channels have been either launch¬ 
ed or revamped. STAR TV (which ironi¬ 
cally is headed by the man who concep¬ 
tualised DD3), for instance, has gone in 
for more intensive India-based 
programming. 

The changes at DD3 haven’t come a 
moment too soon. But whether the low- 
key relaunch translates into a high- 
volume viewership still has to be seen. • 













Acting 

TUFF 

HIIIIIIHH Milind 
HBHH Soman’s 
decision to quit modelling 
to pursue an acting career 
has taken many by 
surprise. Especially those 
who’ve wasted their time 
watching a wooden 
Milind struggling with his 
role—and lines—inA 
Mouthful Of Sky. 

And then, what of 
Madhu Sapre? What 
about the ‘Tuff python*^ 

It is anybody’s guess 
whether the modelling 
world will ever be th^ 
same without the famous 
threesome. But then, 
Milind has his reasons. 

Modelling is too 
demanding, he says. And 
even though Milind 
accepts that he’s going to 
miss the easy money, he's 
determined to chuck it all 
up to "concentrate" on his 


television and film career. 

Currently Soman has 
three films and a 
television project— 


Captain Vyum —in hand. 
And for the time being at 
least, that’s quite a 
handful. 


Lucky man 

For too long 
he’s been 
known as comedian 
Mehmood ka beta. But at 
38, Maqsood a.k.a. Lucky 
Aii has, well, get lucky 
with his maiden album, 
Sunoh. 

Just how lucky was 
proved at the 
hugely-hyped Channel V 
awards when his single O 
Sanam swept the awards. 
The first time Ali went up 
j on the stage to accept the 
' best vocalist award he 
confessed that he had left 
his list of ‘people to 
thank’ in his wife’s purse. 
But Lucky that Ali is, he 
•had more than a few 
opportunities to fix that 
one. 

Of course. Lucky 
claims that the success of 
Sunoh hasn’t really 
changed his life. Nor does 
the New Zealand-based 
Ali have any plans of 



■mHHH It was meant 
IHHB to be a grand 
reunion, with Ea.st and 
West Bengal getting 
together 25 years after 
Bangladesh’s 
Independence for a 
cultural show in Dhaka. 
But you can always count 
on a few spoilsports to 
spoil the fun. 

The 30-something 
Saoli Mitra—best 
known for her role in the 
one-act play Nathbati 
Anathbat —apparently 
lost her temper and 
.shouted, "Bangladeshis 
are bastards.” The cause 
for this extreme 


Spoilsport saoli 



OP amHA 


provocation is not yet 
known and the daughter 
of well-known theatre 
personality Sambhu 
Mitra is yet to issue a 
clarification. 

Meanwhile, there arc 
reports that another 
Indian official attempted 
to break down the door of 
the green room of the 
Museum Auditorium. 

With po apologies 
forthcoming and a whole 
bunch of red faces both in 
the East and West, it may 
be a while before such 
reunions are planned 
again. 
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Compiled by SHAFQUAT ALI 



Lucky All: ttriMnegoM 
with Ms rnaMcn album 

moving back to Bombay. 
What he does have 
planned for now, 
however, is his upcoming 
five-city tour early in 
1997 along with the 
African group, Impala. 


coiikf not the 

Jlaveeinl«^s7\\^tha 
suing of j^b^dnd' 
her ^veena might at 
last smelling 
success: she has 
recenUy launched 
Parfrim La Raveena 
Tandon. 

Whafs more, like 
Zeenat Aman before 
her.lhepeifrimehas 
been launched with the 
Bombay-fflm'industiy- 
-crazy Middle East 
market in mind. At the 
official launch in 
Dubai, Raveena 
‘revealed’her secret 
scent to the world. 
Sniffed a catty rival, "It 
stinks.” 

Whether {^rftim La 
Raveena Tandon will 
have an edge over 
Zeenat remains to be 
seen. But Raveena will 
be more tluui happy if 
it spices up her 
flagging film career. 


NT^AWdM^^ 





Smart 

ALYQUE 


^■^^1 Nevermind 
HHHi the fact that 

it's wife Sharon and her 
controversial album 
Burning that’s been 
hogging all the limelight 
lately, Alyque F'adamsee 
is not the sort of guy who 
can stay away from the 
news for too long. 

What next you may 
ask? The ad 
guru-cum-theatre 

Alyquu PaJamMc: houBug 
achat chow 

-0 il' ' 1 f 




personality is now getting 
ready to cast himself as a 
TV anchor. 

Alyque will be doing a 
chat show called Extreme 
Close-Up —where he 
will host celebrities like 
Pankaj Udhas and Pritish 
Nandy. He will try to 
make his show different 
by using his personal 
rapport to give the 
viewers a glimpse into the 
life of the celebrities. 

And knowing the 
Smart Alyque that he is, 
there is little doubt that 
Padamsee will shoot 
ahead in his new 
assignment. 
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DODGERS 


Fakes of paintings by 
famous artists have 
flooded the market 

C alcutta-based art dealer 
Kalyan Sen has an inieresi- 
ing story to tell. Sonic years 
ago the central government 
had feleased a lather large 
sum of money to the Indian Museum as 
well as the Victoria Memorial to buy 
paintings. 

Word, naturally, got around that the 
museums were flush with funds. And 
the purchase committee was besieged 
with photographs of paintings and repre¬ 
sentations from artists. 

Veteran artist Chiniamoni Kar, who 
was on the purchase committee, got 
dozens of paintings from Bengal master 
Abanindranath Tagore's house. Accord¬ 
ing to Sen, Kar knew these paintings 
were really the handiwork of Tagore’s 
students — but suggested that the late 
painter’s .seal be pul on each. That year, 
Rs 3.8 lakh worth of paintings were 
bought, the majority of which are fakes. 

Kar. of course, dismisses the allega¬ 
tion. "Dealers who did not get their pictu¬ 
res sold arc now slandering me," he 
says. But Kar, who is recognised as an 
expert and often consulted to authentica¬ 
te paintings, concedes that fakes have 
indeed flooded the market. 

"For Rs 5,000 you can get an art stu¬ 
dent in the JJ School of Art to copy any 
painting by any painter," says Arun 
Sachdev, art dealer and owner of Galle¬ 
ry 7 in Bombay. 

Shircen Gandhi of Bombay’s Gallery 
Chemould also has an interesting tale to 
recount. In 199l,theJehaB|ir Art Galle¬ 
ry, arguably the most popular art gallery 
in the country, held an exhibition of the 
works of the late Bombay-based artist, 

___ V _ 
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Ara. The exhibition was organised by artdealer Ashish Balram 
Nagpal. Strangely and against any prevailing practice, Nag- 
pal had got senior art critic Dhyaneshwar Nadkami to ‘authen¬ 
ticate’ each painting. 

"Everyone who knew Ara suspected the authenticity of 
these paintings,” says Gandhi. Soon enough, the entire exhibi¬ 
tion got shrouded in murky goings-on when it was leaked to 
the pffess that Nadkami was paid a huge amount to authentica¬ 
te each painting (what was the need for the certification, won¬ 
dered art dealers and collectors). And finally, the entire exhibi¬ 
tion was hastily wrapped up sooner than it was scheduled to be. 

"Tliere was a simpleness to Ara’s paintings. Someone 
obviously thought it would be easy to copy him. But he did 

- have a certain style," says 

Gandhi. 

And in Delhi, art resto¬ 
rer and expert Rupika 
Chawla talks of a certain 
interior decorator who 
actually has catalogues of 
famous paintings by fam¬ 
ous artists. Prospective 
clients are given these 
catalogues and can actual¬ 
ly choose which painting 
they’d like to commis¬ 
sion. A Tyeb Mehta with 
dominant yellows to go 
with the new yellow liv¬ 
ing room, perhaps? No 
problem. The interior 
decorator will have it 
ready in no time at all. 


B ut while most dealers 
and artists concede 
that the odd fake does 
exist, there is almost a 
conspiracy of silence to 
hide the prevalence of 
these paintings. After all, 
if a prominent artist was 
to issue a statement that 
the market was flooded 
with fakes of his work, it 
would necessarily 
devalue the original as 
people would shy away 
from that artist altogether. 

Yet, a few years ago, 
M.F. Husain was forced 
to admit that things were 
getting out of hand when 
he issued prominent 
advertisements in the 
major dailies. The ad 
made a blanket offer to 
his collectors and he told 
them that if they believed 
they had a Husain, they 
could send ip a photo¬ 
graph of the painting. If 
genuine, he would sign 


Jarnisii Hoy 's Girl in A Pink 
Snree (abovo) from the 
archives and from 
a private collection: can 
you spot the differences ? 
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TREND 


The top draw 

These artists are red hot on the forger's list 


M.F. HUSAIN: His brushwork is quick 
and easy to copy. He's also much in 
demand and very expensive, so copying 
him is a cinch—and a very profitable one 
at that. 



ANJOUEOA MENON: Another ‘hot’ 
aitist who recently conceded that she 
plagiarises her own work. Her style is very 
fixed and as an aitist who commands a 
hefty price in the art mart she is another 
favourite with counterfeiters. 


THEBENGALINASTOIS g 

AMNIMNMNAIII I 

BOS&'nie Bengal iNKters 
.areeasy^toct^forojK 


Tliis was an accepted practice of 
the time. Thae are layers and layers of 
‘fakes’ where these artists are concerned 
—in the first category are ‘pure’ 
paintings, done by the aitist and signed by 
him. In the second category the aitist will 
have contributed some bnishwoik, the 
student some, but the signature wi II be that 
of the artist • And in the third category, 
the entire work will have been done by the 
student with only a signature endorsement 
by the aitist 

And of course, there are outright fakes: 
that of present-day fingers trying to 
duplicate work that was never, ever 
touched by the masters. 




SUNM. DAS: His horses, done on sheets 
of newspiqiers, are all the rage amongst art 
collectors. Forgers are buying old 
newsprint and ^tting the sketches 
xeroxed on drem, These are then touched 
up with charcoal and acrylic. 

MIARAVlVEimAsUke 

Scotch whidty, there are 


Vanias in the iruuket than the 
red tlnnjgitrelf, 1^’s faify 




the photograph and return it. 

Husain’s critics say that this was just 
to lure collectors to send in photographs 
because the artist was keen to catalogue 
and document his work. But other sour¬ 
ces say that he was genuinely worried 
about the sheer quantity of fakes that had 
swamped the market. 

"If anything happens to Husain," says 
Arun Sachdev, "the market will be flood¬ 
ed with thousands of paintings allegedly 
done by him. He’s basically very easy to 
copy." 

Advises another art critic, who didn’t 
wish to enter the controversy by being 
named, "If you think you own a Hu.sain, 
you’d best try and get it authenticated by 
him while you can. I cannot think of any 
other artist who is copied more." 

The reasons for copying someone like 
Husain are easy to understand. For years 
now, Husain has dominated the art mar¬ 
ket and is in many ways responsible for 
the prices that contemporary paintings 
have been attracting. 

While most dealers and 
artists concede that the 
odd fake does exist, 
there is almost a 
conspiracy of silence to 
hide the prevalence of 
these paintings. It is 
unusual for an artist to 
go public with such 
declarations as people 
would stop buying him 
altogether 


But the fake market really takes off 
where dead artists arc concerned. Dead 
artists, obviously, tell no tales. They can¬ 
not complain. They cannot come for¬ 
ward and expose counterfeits. 

Raja Ravi Verma is a great favourite 
with forgers and, Igain, the reason isn’t 
hard to fathom. A genuine Raja Ravi 
Verma could fetch several lakhs. And 
with prices so high and any number of 
gullible buyers it is no wonder that fakes 
have appeared in the market. 

But more than Raja Ravi Verma, it is 
the Bengal masters around whom there 
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TREND 


.:■ CWYCmufl 

Reproductiom of the works \i.J • 


masters are 


lA# alkintoStudk> 

VVwind^atColi 


WW Windikv at Colaba 
' in Bombay and you're 
luddenly transported into 
'QteGoImnA^ 

. Renatssance ah stares at 
' you from every nook andl'- 
Gonier. I^ereare fairies 
8^ angels ini Boueety 
. .bo\tm, Napoleon in hfs 
.study and scores of 
Mathmnas with baby 
rhsia^. 

the themes may be 
crudes old, but die 
can va5(»' most cehainly 
aren’t. Studio Windsor 
specialises in the 
recreatimtsofidd ^ 

European nunters. "We 
don't want to cheat , 

anyoiw," says Dcepak 
Gm, the director at 
Studio Windsor. "We’re 
not in the business of fake art. We are 
selling recreations of the old masters 
as recreations and not as originals. 
And there are no signatures on the 
paintings." 

Studio Windsor was created in the 
Eighties by J.P. Vajifdar, "These arc 
paintings that you'd only get to see at 
the Louvre in Paris," says Vajifdar. 

The demand for die masters 
extends to Calcutta. Guild 
Artistique’s workshop on 
Hungeiford Street bustles with 
activity as energetic young people. 


seems to be the mo.st ambiguity. Artists 
like Jamini Roy, Abanindranath Tagore 
and Nandalal Bose are easy to copy for 
one reason: they themselves lent their 
signature to work executed by their 
students. 

P roducing counterfeits and selling 
them is an elaborate process. And 
there are specialists with clearly demar¬ 
cated areas in which they excel. There 
are forgers who specialise in Hemen 
Majumdar's nubile beauties, and others 
who’d rather stick to Sunil Das or Jogen 




ConstaldN orlta Vincis. 




The demand for 
iqxoductioosof 
European masters seems 
to be growing by the day: 
David, Renoir, 
Constable, Boucher, 
Claude Lorraine tmd. Van. 

Gogh the list. 

The Guild’s owner, E. f^setsi^ 
an interior designer by profession-^ 
says he branch^ out to this bushxlm 
to "make art fordable". His •* 
paintings ara sold (URk lOper squme 
inch for the larger canvases. 

Both Studio Windsor and Guild ■ 
Anistiquehavesmall.armiestrf .. 
artists working for them. Both jpypt 
commissioned work ami sometimes 
there are speciric demands like 
changing the original froip t 
horizontal to a vertical peti^)e^>w; 


Chowdhury. 

Sunil Das. for instance, acknow¬ 
ledges that there are a fair number of 
fakes of his work in the market. "On the 
one hand, I am glad for the publicity 1 am 
getting," he says. "But it pains me to see 
inferior quality work being pas.sed off in 
my name." 

But not everyone sees the duplication 
of existing paintings as dodgy. Bri¬ 
gadier Nandan Dhawan, 65, has made 
quite a name for himself as a ‘reprodu¬ 
cer’ of famous masters, and is proud of it. 

Dhawan’s personal favourites are 


Vincent Van Gogh and Cezanne among¬ 
st theTmpressionists, Jamini Roy of tlK 
Bengal School and Satish Gujral and 
M.P. Husain amongst the contempora¬ 
ries. Of late, however, Dhawan has stop¬ 
ped doing Husain after he got into 
trouble with the artist a few years ago 
when he had copied his horses without 
seeking permission. 

Dhawan says he charges R$ 10,000 to 
15,000 for his reproductions. But he also 
does original portraits for which his fees 
are significantly lower at Rs 5,000 to Rs 
7,000. 

"No^ist is ‘fake’," says Dhawan. 
"The fact that you are an artist means 
you have some inherent talent in you. 
After that whether you use that talent to 
make copies or originals doesn’t matter. 
The fact that 1 sell means I’m good. Else 
people wouldn’t buy my work." 

It’s an argument that doesn’t go down 
well with such artists as Bulbul Sharma. 
"I’d be terribly indignant if somebody 
copied my work," she says. But critic 
Suneet Chopra doesn’t get particularly 
het-up by the issue. In fact, he points out, 
that the artists themselves have muddied 
the water by sanctioning print reproduc¬ 
tions. "I feel strongly about these artists 
who are doing nothing else but selling 
their signatures," he says. "Even senior 
artists like Husain and Manjit Bawa are 
selling through the well-known Art 
Today gallery. It is open highway, 
robbery." 

P rints, of course, are a different mat¬ 
ter. But is there a fool-proof method 
of authenticating a work of art? And 
how can you be dead sure that the signa¬ 
ture on the painting is genuine? 

One way would be to buy directly 
from the artist. Or else then from a reco¬ 
gnised gallery. Collectors could insist 
that the gallery either issue an authentica¬ 
tion certificate or else guarantee to buy 
back the painting if doubts about its 
genuineness .should ever surface. 

In some cases, however, collectors 
buy fakes with their eyes open. "Today, 
having an original painting is a status 
symbol," says artist Prafulla Dahanukar 
in Bombay. "You put a Husain painting 
on your wall—and as long as the signa¬ 
ture is there it doesn't matter to some 
people whether it’s authentic or not." 

And as long as the demand for such 
‘status symbols’ exist, forgers will have 
no reason for complaint. • 

Chl tratakha B*»u/Catcuttm, 

TatauKem/Bomtay 
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ABORTED 

TAKE-OFF 

After spending most of his time rubbishing the 
airlines he headed, Russi Mody quits as 
chairman of Indian Airlines and Air India 


W hen Russi Mody final¬ 
ly sent in his resigna¬ 
tion as chairman of 
Air India and Indian 
Airlines last week, no 
tears were shed, notxxJy was unduly per¬ 
turbed and, sad to report, nobody was 
even surprised. 

Mody has threatened to quit so often 
in the past two years that he has held this 
job, that he stole his own thunder from 
what should have been a fine, bravura 
performance. Quite naturally, the 
curtain call was received with polite 
applause but no calls for an encore. 

If there was ever an instance of spoil¬ 
ing your own case, Russi Mody was it. 
He started off with a splendid display of 
indiscretions, telling everyone within 
hearing distance that his appointment 
had been made directly by the then 
Prime Minister, P.V. Narasimha Rao. 
He believed he had a 
mandate from the PM 
and proceeded to rubbish 
everyone in sight — from 
civil aviation minister 
Ghulam Nabi Azad to the 
airlines he headed. 

One story that did the 
rounds at that time was 
that the minister wasn't 
even consulted about 
Mody's appointment and 
was away in Japan when 
it came through. It is a 
story that Azad denies. "I 
was very much in the pic¬ 
ture." he says. "The prin¬ 
cipal secretary came to 
my residence and spoke 
to me about it. I felt he 
was an experienced, well- 
meaning person from 


whom the airlines would benefit." 

But Mody started off by declaring 
that he personally would never fly Air 
India and believed that the only way to 
set the airline right was by closing it 
down. 

He trashed politicians and particu¬ 
larly, members of the consultative com¬ 
mittee and asked why he should be 
answerable to a bunch of politicians. 

None of this was likely to endear him 
to the people he would have to work 
with. And at one historic consultative 
committee meeting, the entire commit¬ 
tee stood up and walked out in protest 
against Mody’s remarks. Parliamentari¬ 
ans threatened to move a breach of privi¬ 
lege motion against Mody, and the chair¬ 
man had to withdraw his remarks and let 
peace prevail. 

After this. Mody did seem to calm 
down. The abuse got less stringent, 
though hcL did continue 
making spectacular copy. 

The next mantra was 
his lament about his lack 
of authority to effect any 
real change over the airli¬ 
ne he headed. He said he 
didn't have the executive 
power or authority to do 
anything — and he said 
this to anyone who lent 
him a shoulder to cry on: 
from the Hotel and 
Restaurant Association 
of Orissa to the FICCI 
Ladies Organisation. 

Finally, Mody's whin¬ 
ing and whinging reach¬ 
ed such a level that the 
Prime Minister's Office 
(PMO) actually called 





for a meeting in December last year to 
find out ways by which the chairman 
could be given greater executive powers. 

But the meeting came to nought when 
it was pointed out that under the compa¬ 
ny's own Articles of Association the sub¬ 
stantial powers of management of the 
company were vested with the manag¬ 
ing director. To give Russi Mody more 
powers, it would be necessary to rewrite 
the Articles of Association. 

I t has always been Mody’s case that he 
would like to effect certain reforms at 
both airlines. He believes that Air India 
and Indian Airlines should be merged 
without any further delay and had even 
appointed a two-man committee of the 
board to look into this issue. 

His argument for merging the airlines 
is as follows; a merger will result in an 
enormous saving in costs and a proper 
rationalisation of routes, aircrah and 
manpower. For instance, he wrote in a 
letter dated 15 November to members of 
the consultative committee, that the 
board had not been able to come to a deci - 
sion about the acquisition of additional 
aircraft simply b^ause it didn't know 



Mody started 
off by declaring 
that he would 
never fly Air 
India and that 
the only way to 
set the airline 
right was by 
closing it down 
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address was the Mack of discipline 
within the organisation*. According to 
him there is no accountabifity and none 
of the tools of modem management 
exist in the organisation. 

Finally, he asks the obvious question: 
why wa.s he, a.s joint chairman, not able 
to improve matters? The answer is pre¬ 
dictable. It is because, he says, he ‘never 
enjoyed the authority necessary to bring 
about these reforms*. 

T he notion of a chairman with non¬ 
executive powers is hardly new. The 
Cadbury Committee — so much in the 
news these days because of the pro¬ 
blems at ITC — has recommended the 
creation of a post of a non-executive 
chairman as distinct from a managing 
director who manages the affairs of the 
company. 

When Russi Mody accepted the job 
his personal friend, A.N. Verma on 
behalf of P. V. Narasimha Rao so kindly 
offered him, he was aware that under the 
Articles of Association of the company 
he would have no executive role to play. 
His job — as defined by such predeces¬ 
sors as Mohan Kumaramangalam, Bha-. 
rat Ram, Air Chief Marshal P.C. Lai 
and even J.R.D. Tata—was to guide the 
organisation and play a general avuncu¬ 
lar role. 



According to Russi Mody (above) the airlines are 



‘not doing well'. This, of course, is in direct 


■'ll 

contrast to what the two managing directors. 

i 


Probir Sen (right) at Indian Airlines and Brijesh 



Kumar at Air India, have been claiming 



whether these planes will be for the indi-‘ 
vidual airlines or a combined airline. 
"Any deferment of this issue will be 
very bad for Indian Airlines and calamit¬ 
ous for Air India," he warned. 

The second area of reforms that Mody 
would have liked to address is in the area 
of performance. According to the chair¬ 
man (and he remains so until minister 
C.M. Ibrahim accepts his resignation) 
the airlines are ‘not doing well*. 

This, of course, is in direct contrast to 
what the two managing directors, Probir 
Sen at Indian Airlines and Brijesh 
Kumar at Air India, have been claiming. 

According to Indian Airlines, the on- 
time performance is up to 75 to 80 per 
cent from 65 percent in 1994. Pilot pro¬ 


ductivity is up as is aircraft utilisation 
and passenger load. 

Air India too claims an on-time perfor¬ 
mance of close to 80 percent and says its 
turn-around strategy has been hugely 
successful with more planes available at 
any given moment and a highly satisfac¬ 
tory arrangement with various unions, 
linking performance to cash incentives. 

But Mody has been dismissive of 
these improvements even as he conce-- 
des that there have been ‘some cosmetic 
changes for the better*. .According to 
him, the airlines continue to suffer from 
various deficiencies ranging from 
courtesy to the cleanliness of toilets. 

The third general area of reform that 
Mody says he would have liked to 


Certainly, his reputation as the man 
who had built TISCO had preceded him. 
Probir Sen was said to have been near 
euphoric when he. heard of the appoint¬ 
ment. "I have a rare opportunity to work 
with a legend," he told his family. Two 
years later the two had daggers drawn 
and Sen at one stage had told the board 
of directors that the two could not work 
together in the same organisation. 

The dispute was over a wage incre¬ 
ment for Indian Airlines maintenance 
engineers. Mody has been of the view 
that incentives for engineers should not 
be linked to productivity as it is with 
pilots and other crew. He believes that 
linking increments with productivity 
can seriously compromise safety and it 
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It has always been 
Mody’s case that 
Air India and 
Indian Airlines 
should be merged 
without any 
further delay. This 
would help in 
bringing down 
costs 


was his recommendation that it be done 
on goodwill and trust alone. 

Sen preferred to adopt a more cynical 
view and felt that relying on the goixl 
nature of employees to get higher pro¬ 
ductivity was not in line with ground 
realities. 

A second dispute concerned the long¬ 



standing demand of Indian Airlines 
unions that they be granted parity with 
Air India employees in salary and emo¬ 
luments. Mody cheerfully granted the 
demand only to have it referred to the 
board when Sen opposed it.. 

In any event, Mody called for a meet¬ 
ing to sort out the issues last year. Sen 


said he would be unable to attend but 
apparently sent hi.s rcpre.sentatives 
instead. A solution between the unions, 
M(xly and Sen’s men was hammered 
out. But then, Sen said he wouldn't 
honour the agreement as he had played 
no part in it. 

Russi Mody believed that this was 
done deliberately by Sen to spite him. 
That was when Sen declared that work¬ 
ing with the chairman was becoming 
impossible. Finally, the'board decided 
to opt for the productivity-linked incen¬ 
tive. An unhappy Mody wanted his diss¬ 
ent recorded but was then prevailed 
upon to let things lie. 

For much of this year, Mody adopted 
an uncharacteristically low profile, 
although he did tell friends that he was 
unhappy with the IAS ‘stranglehold’ 
over the two airlines (both Brijesh 
Kumar and Probir Sen are from the 
IAS). In fact, he has recently been circu¬ 
lating a note prepared by him on the man¬ 
ner in.which public sector units (PSUs) 
ought to be run. It makes three recom¬ 
mendations. One of them is the ‘elimina- 
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tion of civil servants or bureaucrats from 
the Public Sector’. 

The note begins with Mody’s observa¬ 
tion that the public sector is a failure. It is 
a failure because there is no accountabi¬ 
lity; because there is a total lack of a 
good industrial relations policy and 
because of general indiscipline. 

He believes that management of 
PSUs should be privatised by offering 
up to 20 per cent of the equity to the 
employees. The balance, he says, should 
be divided equally between the Presi¬ 
dent of India and financial institutions. 

Mody then expands on the country’s 
hahu system. According to him. civil ser¬ 
vants are trained to govern the country 
and the departments of stale and not to 
run industrial or commercial enterpri¬ 
ses. He believes that the government 
should ‘discourage the employment of 
civil servants or bureaucrats in the 
public sector either in an executive capa¬ 
city or on its board of directors’. 

For now, Mody has kept such views 
as this fairly private. Sources close to 
him say that he is waiting for his resigna- 



Russi Mody: leaving in a huff 


tion to be formally accepted before he 
launches his tirade against the 
bureaucracy and how he was not allow¬ 
ed to function as joint chairman. He has 
lots to say about government 
interference. 


— wat the very in his own 
iunclihtSinebi 9 appoiiument^ug^ 
g^ted that (he traditions of private 
sector itumagetnefit were continuing 
at Air India and that the Tata contiec- 
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notion that he had any executive 
powers. Verma promised all support 
and did nothing. Narasimha Rao 
remained unavailable. 

Had it not been for the bitter memo¬ 
ries of the Tata Steel struggle, Russi 
would probably have recognised that 
he had been made a fool of and 
thrown in the towel much earlier. But 
because of die circumstances of bis 
departure from Jamshedpur* he ^d 
not wane a second mesay exit 

So. for two years die charade conti* 
nued. Russi made promises to the 
unrons; the managemetit told them 
not to take him setiously. Be *wem 
about promoting the merger conc^;. 
Indian Airlines' simply lapghed at 
him. He kept sugg^ting poie^ 
managing ittiectoR; KtMsilmba Rao 



A il this might have founds sympathe¬ 
tic audience had it not been for the 
manner in which Mody chose to go. 
With iwo-and-a-half-months left of his 
tenure, why resign in a huff when you 
can go quietly? 

But that would have been entirely 
uncharacteristic of the flamboyant Mr 
Russi Mody. Why go quietly, when you 
can rage? 

In December last year, he had told the 
FICCI Ladies Organisation, "I have 
been wondering what I am doing here 
with my hands and legs tied.” Surely, if 
he fell that way there was nothing to stop 
him from leaving in a rage then. So. why 
wait till now? 

One view — and a pretty unkind one 
at that — is that the chairman was biding 
his time and waiting to complete two 
years with the organisation, which he 
did on 14 November. 

On 15 November, the board met and 
approved a proposal that would give all 
chairmen the right to unlimited free pas¬ 
sage. provided they had served for two 
years. Until then, the qualifying period 
had been three years. 

That was the significance of waiting 
for two years. On I December, a fort¬ 
night after the board meeting, Mody 
resigned. 

While the coincidence is indeed start¬ 
ling, it has robbed Mody of much of his 
moral halo. In Air India there are open 
sniggers. But more serious is the con¬ 
cern that the resignation will only demo¬ 
ralise the staff in both airlines at a point 
when things are finally looking up. 

What could Russi Mody have achiev¬ 
ed anyway? Another man would have 
taken credit for the turn-around at Air 
India and Indian Airlines. He could have 
also taken credit for the vastly improved 
industrial relations at both airlines. 

Mody chose to do neither, chasing 
instead at such windmills as a hydra¬ 
headed bureaucracy and a 'conspiracy* 
designed to rob him of the authority to 
exercise change. 

Was Mody an idealist who yearned to 
change the system but failed when its col¬ 
lective might closed ranks against him? 
Or was he just an ineffective chairman 
who will never be missed at the organisa¬ 
tions he headed? 

Perhaps the way Mody will be remem¬ 
bered is as the man who came shooting 
from the hip. and then missed all his 
targets. • 
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I Middle-class 

heroes don't die, 
they just fade 
away. T.N. Seshan 
lU has ‘retired’. No 

^ V longer will politici- 

‘ ans have to fear 

. ) that the balding, 

^ rather fat warrior 

of righteousness is 
looking to get them. Rotary club invita¬ 
tions will continue to come, but they pro¬ 
bably won’t be as frequent as before. 
The Lions Club of Ulhasnagar isn’t 
going to crown him ‘Man of the Year’ 
anymore. The. media will also soon have 
other things to report than the goings-on 
in the Election Commission (did Dr Gill 
smile at Seshan this morning?). The 
Seshan one-liners will probably make it 
to .some Joke book (‘The only way I can 
become Governor is for my wife to beco 
me a governess’ etc.), but they will cease 
to be the manifesto of the Martin Luther 
of Indian politics. 

As the great hero contemplates ‘reti 
red’ life (no free phones, no white 
Ambassador with the flashing red light, 
no Black Cals, and no chaprasi to fling a 
file at), it is perhaps time to rewind to the 
so-called ‘Seshan revolution’. We asked 
Seshan the other day to evaluate his six 
years in office. Typically, for a man who 
started his career as a college lecturer, he 
approached the task like an examiner 
going through the BA papers. ”On a ten 
point scale, I would give myself six to 
eight marks on autonomy of the EC. On 
administrative arrangements for elec 
tions, I give myself around the same. On 
voter awareness, eight again. And on 
changing the election laws, I would give 
myself one on ten,” he said. He .seemed 
quite content that at the end of the day he 
had, in his own estimation, obtained a 
first class. 

I think it would be 
churlish to deny Seshan 
his first class degree. His 
critics will tell you that he 
is an opportunist, who 
was little more than a ser¬ 
vile servant of state for 36 
years till he suddenly 
threw the book at his 
masters. They will tell I 
you that he is an incorrigible publi 
ci$L who would do anything from chew 
ing a carrot to riding a bicycle just to stay 
in the news. They will argue that he is a 
fascist dictator, who treated his fellow 


END OF THE 

REVOLUTION 

Seshan wins but leaves behind a mixed legacy 



The lasting images of Seshan’s term may well be his constant one-upmanship and 
public feuding with his peers in the commission, creating constitutional logjams while 
taking on netss, and his berating the media and even the judiciary. This would be a pity 
since one would like to believe that there was much more to the Seshan phenomenon 
than some table-thumping autocrat 









election commissioners like serfs who 
either had to put up or shut up. They will 
insist that his law-and-order mantra was 
little more than a stunt designed to 
appeal to a constituency weary of cor¬ 
rupt politicians. 

A nd yet, whatever his critics might 
say, no one can deny that T.N. 
Seshan gave the nation a general elec¬ 
tion that was free of the "tamasha' that 
passes off as legitimate propaganda. No 
blaring loudspeakers, no graffiti, no 
jeeps whizzing around the place, Seshan 
gave us perhaps our first ‘normal’ gene¬ 
ral election. He also forced the politicia¬ 
ns to accept, however reluctantly, that 
an election was not a cricket match with- 


with a limited tenure was forgotten. 
That money and muscle power in Indian 
politics reflected a deeper systemic cri¬ 
sis was ignored. Instead, carried away 
by the adulation of a fickle audience, 
Seshan began to actually behave more 
like a celluloid hero and less like a real- 
life election commissioner. He allowed 
himself to be devoured by his own myth. 
Instead of creating wider support structu¬ 
res for his ‘movement’, Seshan became 
a one-man show. The ‘I’ complex which 
has betrayed several other middle-class 
heroes (V.P. Singh being a classic exam¬ 
ple) appeared to afflict Seshan too. A 
man who claimed tobe upholding the law 
ended up becoming a law unto himself. 

The lasting images of Seshan’s term 


janata seemed quite keen that their hero 
run for prime ministership or President 
of India. 

When we asked Seshan himself on 
whether he aspired to sit in Rashtrapati 
Bhavan one day, his answer was an enig¬ 
matic, "What’s wrong in building 
castles in the air? If some good can come 
out of it. I will certainly do anything!” 
Asked if he would join active politics, he 
replied, "I have.received offers from 
several parties. At the moment, I have 
kept it in suspended animation. Neither 
have I said yes or no!" 

Well, my only advice to Mr Seshan 
would be, please say no! You’ve had a 
long innings, a fruitful one. You won’t 
become Pre.sident of India 


out umpires. - 

Somehow, till 1991, 
politicians had believed 
that they could both 
frame the rules and also 
decide on whether they 
had been violated. Under 
Seshan’s regime, it beca¬ 
me clear that the CEC 
would raise his finger 
without even consulting 
the third umpire in case 
the politician stepped out 
of his crease. The last 
election saw more candi¬ 
dates than ever before 
being forced to rely on 
door-to-door cam¬ 
paigning. I recall one 
MP’s memorable 

remark, "With Seshan 
around, who needs to go i^perlMm 
in for a physical fitness 
programme." 

And yet, while at a personal level the 
activist-bureaucrat may have much to be 
proud of, at an institutional level the 
Seshan legacy must be treated with far 
greater scepticism. Around three years 
ago, Seshan began his roadshow. 
Ad^essing public meetings around the 
country, he promised to launch an anti¬ 
corruption crusade. The audience cheer¬ 
ed for this ageing bourgeois rebel, con¬ 
vinced that the patriarchal TamBrahm 
would bring deliverance from every 
form of sleaze. The more the front ben¬ 
chers cheered, the more Seshan s^med 
to see himself cast in a larger-than-life 
role as a revolutionary who would trans¬ 
form Indian society. 

That such a transformation was 
beyond one constitutional functionary 
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because no political party 
will support you (remem¬ 
ber, occupants of Rashtra¬ 
pati Bhavan in most inst¬ 
ances must have first pro¬ 
ved that they don’t have a 
backbone). You won’t 
become Prime Minister 
because no party will 
make you their leader, 
and if you start your own 
party you won’t have 
enough money or candi¬ 
dates to fight elections. 
There is also the distinct 
possibility that you may 
be defeated at the ballot 
(after all, your prime con¬ 
stituents in M^abar Hill 
and south Delhi are usual¬ 
ly too tired to go out and 
U ^00 vote). So why risk it? Soo- 

_ ner or later, Mr Seshan 

will have to 
come to terms with the fact 
that the revolution has come to an end 
even before it really began, and that to 
change the system you need more than 
just a roadshow. 

All is not lost though, and there is no 
reason why Mr Seshan should become 
yet another anonymous government 
functionary. With Ids vast experience in 
administration, he could be asked to 
guide young probationers. He could 
even take the honourable option of join¬ 
ing the columnist brigade. If nothing 
else woriis, with his ready wit and screen 
presence he could even become a chat- 
show host on television. Move over, 
(3prah, Seshan is here! • 

{Th9wrnBri9withN9wMNTel9vl»hn.) 
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Bogra 

remembered 

The author, who fought the 1971 war for 
Bangladesh, recalls the surrender of the 
Pakistanis at Bogra 


T he 1971 war of liberation end¬ 
ed on 16 December 25 yeais 
ago, resulting in the birth of 
Bangladesh. A foigetful 
nation has not bothered to 
honour and commemorate India's first 
military victory in nearly 2,(XK) years. 

This writer was one of those who 
fought the famous battle for Bogra 
which fell on 16 December and together 
with the fall of Dhaka, signalled the col¬ 
lapse of Pakistan's futile resistance and 
rearguard action. It also demolished the 
myth of intervention by the US Seventh 
Fleet. 

Last year, the Chiefs of Staff Commit¬ 
tee consisting of army, navy and air for¬ 
ce chiefs, decided to commemorate 16 
December as Remcmberance and Victo¬ 
ry Day. On the silverjubilee of this trium¬ 
phant victory, here is a recollection of 
some of the most poignant moments of 
the surrender of Pakistan's 16 Infantry 
Division in Bogra and 
excerpts from a conversa¬ 
tion with Its commander. 

Major Gen Nazir Husain 
Shah. 

On a visit to Pakistan 
in April this year, this 
writer met Brigadier 
M.A. Nayeem. comman¬ 
der, 23 Infantry Brigade 
(part of 16 Div.), one of 
the characters in this 
story. Nayeem had suffer¬ 
ed a permanent disability 
in the war. 

Here is an account of 
the surrender at Bogra. 

On 16 December, 

197 K by 7 am, Bogra was 


sealed and surrounded by our 
340 Independent Infantry Brigade 
Group. Loud bailors appealed to the trap¬ 
ped Pakistanis to surrender. For a profes¬ 
sional soldier, surrender is the w orst pos¬ 
sible fate. Hero also at stake was the 
assertion of Pakistan Prime Minister Zul- 
fiqar Ali Bhutto that one nn4ssalrmin 
soldier was equal to 1 ,(XX) Hindus. 

By 8 am, white kerchiefs and flags 
began to appear. It was a trickle in ones 
and twos. They were afraid to give them¬ 
selves up fearing they would be shot 
either by their own side or by us. 

No harm came to them. Instead, they 
were warmly received. This started a 
deluge. The first officer to surrender was 
Major Akhtar. He was persuaded to u.se 
the loud bailor to coax the others to give 
up. 

"Nia/i, this is Major Akhtai. Please 
come along. Most of our boys have sur¬ 
rendered. Myself, Major Bhsan Martaba 



and others have also come in, I request 
you as a friend and as a brother officer to 
save the massacre. You know the streng¬ 
th you have. 1 request you, once again, to 
surrender. Tell others also who 
are senior to you to 
do the same. The cause 
for which we werc fight¬ 
ing is lost. It will be very 
well to give up. Otherwi¬ 
se...(he breaks into 
tears).’* 

Niazi was killed in 
December 1972, atlemp}- 
ing to escape from a Priso¬ 
ner of War (PoW) camp 
in Gwalior. 

Soon a continuous 
stream of white flags 
with weapons held over¬ 
head began arriving. 
They came in squads, 
company groups, and 
later, by the thousands. 


Captured Pakistani tanks 
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Indian securi^ forces manning a 
communication centre 

huge crowd ofccslulic Bengalis oulsidc. 
eager to lynch the Pakistanis. All their 
orficers and JCOs and ours loo were pre¬ 
sent. So were a few token soldier-PoWs. 
A largc-si/ed Major General Nazir 
Husain Shah arrived escorted by Brig. 
Jogindcr Singh, commander 34() Bri¬ 
gade. They faced each other over the 
table Joined by Col Anwar, Shah’s chief 
of staff. At 1.30 pm, a helicopter arrived, 
carrying Maj. Gen. L.S. l^hl, GOC 20 
Mountain Division. 

Shah removed his pistol, unloaded it 
and laid it on the table. He emptied his 
pockets and placed the remainder of the 
ammunition tied in a white kerchief on 
the table. He then handed over his 
badges of rank to Lehl, who shook his 
hand without saying thank you. 

Next, Shah picked up the Instrument 
of Surrender in a clear and measured 
voice. He faltered over Lehl’s Vir Chak¬ 
ra, calling it Vikra Chakra. Having read 
out the terms of surrender, he put his 
signature as the final and unconditional 
acceptance of surrender. Finally, he 
removed his glasses, wiped his eyes and 
took a step back. 

It was Lchfs turn. He countersigned 
the Instrument of Surrender and shook 
Shah’s hand again asking him to 'meet 
me once a day and act as one of my .staff 
officers". 

"Yes sir," said Shah. A few Pakistani 


Qy 7 am on 16 December, 1971, Bogra was sealed and siHroonded 
by tim Indian 340 Ind^ndent Infentnr Brigade Group. 
bidlers appealed to tim trapped PaMstanfe to surrender 
profesrional soMler, sunender fe tim w^ 


desperate to surrender. 

Huge hulks of Palhans. 

Baluchis and Punjabis fil¬ 
ed past the six-road junc¬ 
tion in the market place, 
throwing down their wea¬ 
pons in disgust. Some cri¬ 
ed with shame. 

An inebriated Oman 
Ali Bogra, the younger 
brother of Mohammed Ali 
Bogra, former Prime Minister of 
Pakistan, also surrendered in order to 
escape the tyranny of the Mukti Bahini. 
All he asked for was a bottle of rum. Non- 
combatants followed the soldiers. Their 
weapons of trade— jhaarus —were hid¬ 
den in their bags. 

Officers surrendered separately in the 
end, all except the die-hard Brigadier 
Tejumal Husain, who refused to give in 
to the * kafirs'. He did so later only after 
the Mukti Bahini had forced some sense 
into his head. The officers trooped in, 


shaven, starched and swagger stick in 
hand, after taking breakfast. Their Indi¬ 
an counterparts were blcary-eyed, dis¬ 
hevelled and hungry. The reception giv¬ 
en to the Pakistanis was exceptional by 
any standards: baara khana for men and 
a feast for the officers, fit for regimental 
get-together . Many Indians balked at 
this treatment,, akin to a reunion of lost 
brothers. 

T he formal surrender ceremony was 
held on 18 December on the outskirts 
of Bogra in the cantonment. There was a 


PoWs filed past singly laying down their 
arms as the ceremonial symbol of surren¬ 
der. With his act, a four-brigade division 
of the Pakistan Army was grounded in 
Bogra. 

The next day, Gen. Shah was bundled 
into a Jonga and driven from his erstwhi¬ 
le headquarters in Bogra to 26 miles 
north of it, Lehl’s in Govindpur. I drove 
with him. 

The following conversation ensued: 
Mehta: (approaching Milestone 6): 
This is the place where one of your Chaf¬ 
fee tanks ripped through our fool 
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column approaching Bogra, I was near- Tejamul (commander, 205 Infantry Bri- road for ihi 

ly killed. gade in Bogra). You know I would have ed alone tc 

Shah: Let me tell you how 1 struck back. You would have taken and told tb 

survived. A few days ago, 1 was driving months to get us out. You were not had and a? 

my jeep and suddenly my driver said, strong everywhere. On the day you were was clear. 

"Sahih, peeche say jahaz aa roha hai coming for PirganJ, I was on my way to reached Ra 

(There’s a plane behind us).” Rangpur in a jeep. 

in I div^Therc ^r^wu A" watches as a Mukti Bahini activist takes aim 

of them. I stopped the ' 

jeep. The first aircraft 
dropped the rocket about 
2(X) yards ahead. My 
driver shouted again: 

"Doosra aa raha hai 
(There’s another)." I 
reversed the jeep 200 
yards. Promptly the next 

.rocket fell where the jeep j 

had been stopped earlier. A 

1 was non-plussed. I saw 4 

the aircraft return, once 

Your D-day for attack at « i ■ i 

first was 15 November WjlB ThefolimlSUm^ 

which we came to know rjmuniiiiii ittlliL hnjil IMI lit 1 

(it was changed to 1 HClIUlO *0 I 

, Dec^nilMrontlieoulskirts 

attacked then, we could have fought ^ |||[ 

that time we were not deployed to. le 

election. As it happened, when y^w MIWWWw8wl 

actually attacked, you found our defen- BCflillC BWMMlfht (Mltrflto 

ces spread piecemeal and scattered. l ” cLal ' ^ 

Otherwise, my plan was simple; to fight ‘ 10, ulO 

you as close to the border as possible and . ' . n ^ | 

cut you off in your own territory in - . ' . 

Balurghat. ' 

-Mehta: How well were you stocked to Mehta: Yes, we captured your jeep and 




IhefbmialiiirrMMhr 


Decanber on the outskirts 




fight the war? 

Shah: Fairly well. At least for six 


brief case but could not locate you. 
Shah: You did not search for me. Your 


months. I was in Nator with six battal- people nev^ crossed the road. I was 
ions but out of communication with lying in a bamboo grove close to the 


road for three hours. At last light I walk¬ 
ed alone towards Rangpur. I found a car 
and told them on the way that the enemy 
had and asked if the route to Rangpur 
was clear. At 2 o’clock in the morning I 
reached Rangpur. 

Mehta: But how did you 
rt takes aim come back to Bogra? 

-— Shah: (laughs 

hysterically) That was a 
miracle. On my way to 
m Rangur, I met Tejamul 

m who was coming from 

jr the Rangpur side. He 

Ajt stopped me. He said that 

we must break your def- 
an ences at Pirganj. Earlier, 

^Hr my wireless operator had 

said that Tejamul had i 
Wm been ambushed and that 

Fn was the signal for com- 

manding officer, 32 
Baluch, to move towards 
Pirganj. Brig Nayeem 
was with Tejamul. We 
gK were both driving with 

JHK our lights off and 

- Nayeem’s escort jeep 

came and hit my jeep 
wK head on (laughs again). 

My ADC was driving the 
^ escort jeep. I told him: 

'Tumhara maa-baap 
^ aciiha hai?' I’m just out 

, V of a bloody ambush and 

^ my own ADC is trying to 

r ^ kill me (laughs again). 1 

I took a chopper from Rag- 

U pur for Bogra. 

Tejamufs story is 
even more miraculous. 
He came by road and join¬ 
ed one of your convoys in 
Gaibanda at night. That’s 
how he reached Bogra 
(laughs). 

Arrey bhai, ladai mein kown poochta 
hai (Who bothers to ask questions in a 
war). If you give me a vehicle 1 can go 
anywhere. Nepal, Bhutan...But I won’t 
doit. 

Mehta: What in your opinion is the futu¬ 
re of Bangladesh? 

Shah: In my opinion, there will be no 
Bangladesh. 

Mehta: Then what will it be? 

Shah: It will be a disturbed desh. • 

(The author was a ger)erat officer corrimarxiing of the 
lodlert Peace-Keeping Force in southern Sn Lanka He Is 
aisoafounder-memberofthe Defence Planning Staff of 
the Chiefs of Staff Committee} 
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NEWSWATCH 


Lost childhood 

The plight of South Asian children continues to worsen 


• About 41 million boys and 32.5 mill¬ 
ion girls in the age group of 10-14 years 
are employed as child workers all over 
the world. 

• In Asia, 13 per cent or 44.6 million 
children in the same age group work as 
unskilled labourers. 

• In India, one out of three children is a 
child worker. 

T hese arc some of the tacts that were 
thrown up by the 4th Asian Confer¬ 
ence on Child Exploitation and 
Abuse held in Calcutta Iasi month. The 
three-day seminar, held from 25 to 27 
November at the city’s Great Eastern 
Hotel, showed that the plight of Asian 
children hasn't improved; if anything, 
their conditions have only worsened. 

”A recent study by the ILO shows that 
belying all our previous estimates, the 
number of child workers in the world is 
growing at a fast pace and has already 
reached 250 million out of which 125 
million are engaged in jobs that ai-c extre¬ 
mely hazardous," said Dr Arun Ghosh, 
director, Institute of Psychological and 
Educational Research, a Calcutta NGO I 
that organised the conference in collabo¬ 
ration with the governments of India and 
West Bengal and UNICEF. 

Indeed the delegates, most of them 
specialists from Asia, painted a rather 
depressing picture of the child’s future. 

Child abuse, especially their sexual 
exploitation, seemed to be increasing, 
creating complex psychological pro¬ 
blems for tomorrow’s adult society. 

Most experts seemed to agree that 
child abuse starts at the family level 
before becoming more pervasive in a 
harsh labour market and the sleazy 
world of sex trade. 

The problem of sexual abu.se has 
already assumed alarming proportions 
in Thailand. "The abused children have 
a serious trauma," said Sanpasit Koom- 
praphant, a delegate from that country. 
"They are depressed and sometimescom- 
mit suicide." 

In South Asian countries such as 
India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Nepal and 


Sri Lanka, the situation is equally worri¬ 
some. Ishrat Shamin of the Centre of 
Women and Children Studies, Dhaka, 
quoted Paki.stani human rights activists 
to say that 200 to 400 young Banglade¬ 
shi women and children were smuggled 
into that country every month. It is esti¬ 
mated that around 2,00,000 girls and 
women between the ages of 12 and 30 
have so far been .sold in Pakistan alone. 


t 



CHILDREN AT WORK 


mQM: 73 million 
PAKISTAN: 8 miliion 
NEPAL: 5.7 million 
CHINA: 5 miliion 
BANCLADI^;2:amttlion 
INDONESIA: 2.4 million 
THAILAND: 1.1 miliion 
SBf LANKA: 500,000 


ed in i.solation, he said, and stressed the 
need to look at its root causes: socio¬ 
economic, cultural, legal, political and 
the dual impact of economic liberalisa¬ 
tion and globalisation. 

Apart from the sex trade, most South 
Asian countries continue to present an 
ugly profile in terms of overall child 
exploitation. In India, one out of every 
three children is forced to work. Orissa 



In India, nearly 30,000 Nepali girls 
are bought and sold each year for prosti¬ 
tution, while Indian girls are shipped to 
the Middle East and even to the West. In 
fact, the deliberations seemed to convey 
that South Asia was fast emerging as a 
major supplier of girl children for the 
sex markets of Hong Kong, Japan and 
the Middle East. 

"The inter-regional trafficking of 
Nepali, Bangladeshi and Sri Lankan girl 
children has been increasing dramatical¬ 
ly," said Dr Gopal Krishna Siwakoti, 
programme director, Inhured Internatio¬ 
nal, Nepal. The problem cannot be solv¬ 


alone has S million child labourers 
which is about 50 per cent of the state’s 
total child population. 

In Pakistan, children are made to 
work in brick kilns, construction sites, 
factories, carpet-making centres, tanner¬ 
ies and fireworks factories. The country 
has a very high percentage of child wor¬ 
kers but no clear national policy regard¬ 
ing them. 

So, will the children of the popr get a 
chance in the emerging social order? 
The delegates at the conference weren’t 
very sure. • 

MmMaupU^Ciiteytim 
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FILMS 


Views ftem Down Under 


Afilmfest in Delhi acquainted Indians with the many faces of Australia 


W hen there is mention of 
Australian films, what is the 
first name which comes to 
your mind? Crocodile Dundee, a huge 
commercial hit all over the world? Or is 
it Picnic At Hanging Rock, which is bet¬ 
ter known on the aclhouse circuit? Or, if 
you are very up on the film scene, per¬ 
haps Jane Campion and her Oscar- 
winning The Piano, or the more recent 
The Adventures of Priscilla. 

That’s the crop. 

However, help is at hand. 

The Australians are here, ^ 
full strength, and since ' 
last month New Delhi has x 
been blitzed by all things ! 

Aussie: food, dancer^ art , 
and so on. And, to top it lH|M| 
all, we had Australian 
cinema, a representative 
sampling of contempora- 
ry trends in both feature L 

films and documentaries. [ ^ * 

Shown under the label L 
New Horizons: The Cul- ^ • 

ture of Australian Film, ^ H 

the programme ' 

has a one-point agenda W,^ ^ ^ ^ 
—offering a glimpse into T v-IST ■ 

an entire range of films, 
from the out-and-out 
commercial to the 
thought-provoking docu- 
drama. The package, TkA 

interspersed with semi- 
nars and discussions, is HadIII 

designed to enable vie- 

wers to come away with a elaimet 

fair idea of what s going , 

on in the faraway tOtO* 

continent. 

"We have tried to put > ^ “ 

together a package which 
has a wide spectrum, a packa¬ 
ge that will show Australia the way it is," 
says Safina Uberoi, a graduate of the 
Australian Film TV and Radio School 
which has helped put the programme 
together. 

Uberoi, who studied at the Australian 
Film School after a degree from the 
Jamia Milia University’s Mass Commu¬ 
nication Research Centre in New Delhi 
("mainly because my mother’s an 


Australian," she says) is here to guide 
the post-film discussions. So is Suresh 
Ayyer, also India-born, who now lives 
in Australia and is considered one of the 
top editors. And then, there is Marec 
Delofski, who teaches at the School, 
besides being a specialist in 
documentaries. 

The centre-piece of the festival is 
Paul Hogan’s debut Muriel’s Wedding, 
.shown at the press preview. Uberoi, in 


J O 


Th$ centreflilece of tbefes^ 

Hogun’s dt^ifMuirkrs Weddie^li was 
elah^ that the film was Austi^iaVai^^ 


her introductory note, claimed it was 
Australia’s answer to the song and 
dance musicals of India. But to anyone 
familiar with. Bombay masala movies, 
the description seemed a little out of 
place. Muriel’s Wedding is much more: 
its heroine, whose burning desire is to 
shake off the shackles of a stultifying 
small-town existence by getting mar¬ 
ried, makes a strong statement about con¬ 
ventions and happiness. 


Muriel is fat, lumpy and awkward, 
lives unhappily with her dysfunctional 
family, listens to ABBA* songs, and 
dreams of a white wedding. She makes 
her leap, finds love and finds herself. It 
is a warm, evocative film, and Muriel’s 
plight is as universal as the popularity of 
the ABBA music she listens to. 

There are other films in the package 
which show Aboriginal Australia. No 
longer is it left to the white settler to 
make films for them, or 
on them; a group of Abori- 
ginal students the 
School is making excit- 
ing movies about culture, 
counter-culture and the 
experience of Shoulder- 
ing The White Burden. 
This generation of 
young, literate Aborigi- 
nal filmmakers have 
mastered the skills and 
technologies to articulate 
their interests. 

1 There are films on 

y V V people learning to come 
In " Z ■ to terms with an alien cul- 

" El ture. Uberoi’s short film 

II 1 Guru juxtaposes the Indi- 

an way of life with the 
Australian. A family celc- 
bration during Holi for¬ 
ms the backdrop. We 
Paul look at the revelry 

- through the eyes of an 

It was . Australian girl and 

nilQiJpar instantly, we know the 

■ differences. But ultimate- 

j|^|a - , ly, it is a common thread 

• i that binds us all. 

i'’ 

The success of the 
Australian Film School 
graduates, with such acclaimed 
names as Campion, Chris Noonan who 
made Babe, Phil Noyce (Clear and Pres¬ 
ent Danger), and Gillian Armstrong (Lit¬ 
tle Women) and several others, suggests 
a robust film culture which has managed 
to make space for itself, despite Holly¬ 
wood. Maybe there’s a lesson in it for 
our sadly moribund Pune Film 
Institute. • 
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aMITA MALIK _ 

Poor show 

Despite the hype, Doordarshan programmes leave much to be desired 


The United Front 
government has 
completed six 
months in office 
and it is time for 
some stock-taking. 
This column is 
more concerned 
with what has hap¬ 
pened on the 
media front. A pretty dismal prospect. 

On general matters, there has been a 
lot of big talk but hardly any implementa¬ 
tion. Like all previous govemmenLs. and 
even following the Supre¬ 
me Court’s clear direc¬ 
tion about what can be 
described as democratisa- 
tion of the media, it is the 
same story of prevarica¬ 
tion and stalling from ses¬ 
sion to session of Parlia¬ 
ment. Meanwhile, the 
minister for information 
and broadcasting, who 
prefers to post himself at 
the civil aviation office, 
and is reputed to have 
visited his office in 
Shastri Bhavan only 
twice to date, has confin¬ 
ed his tenure to bullying 
tactics with outside pro¬ 
ducers, particularly in the 
field of news. This has 
driven NDTV News and 
Prannoy Roy straight 
into the arms of STAR 
News. The News 
Tonight, their former news bulletin on 
Doordarshan was recently rated as the 
best TV news bulletin in Asia. So DD’s 
loss is STAR’S gain. 

The other contributed bulletin, Aaj 
Tak, in Hindi, has been hounded to a 
later and more expensive slot. And what 
has DD offered in return? The deteriora¬ 
tion. in its news bulletins, increasingly 
burdened with more and more pearls of 
wisdom rolling off the lips of our 
from photogenic and rather less than arti¬ 
culate Prime Minister and tlie constant 
interference in individual news items by 
Ibrahim, have made DD’s already dull 


news bulletins one long yawn. Badly 
scripted and mostly badly read, these 
bulletins or sarkari news lose further by 
being over-cautious and unassertive, the 
coverage of the air collision being DD’s 
worst hour. DD slept all night while the 
world media kept constant vigil. 

DD’s own professional reporters' 
have been put in cold storage while a 
wide range of unskilled hacks with no 
descriptive powers and thick regional 
accents (you can guess from which part 
of India most of them come) try to ape 
the BBC and CNN and fall flat on their 


faces' In addition to poor despatches, the 
sound is usually of very poor quality. 
And there has b^n at least one despatch 
recorded earlier which in the bulletin, 
has been faked as live and the questions 
to Krishna Rao and his answers dubbed 
later. 

Then, instead of acting like a public 
service broadcaster, anything serious in 
intent, like Channel 3 and the Internatio¬ 
nal Channel, has been trifled with and 
eitlier changed in character to be replac¬ 
ed with cheap, popular entertainment, or 
threatened to be axed. Which hardly 
encourages either new ideas or talent. 


And DD’s present run of serials, particu¬ 
larly comedies, is enough to make one 
weep. TV theatre, of the kind that Paki¬ 
stan and Bangladesh TV have evolved, 
was slowly taking .shape on Indian TV in 
the late Eighties. Now all that is out. 
DD, with its tremendous terrestrial clout 
and captive audience, could have dictat¬ 
ed artistic and serial terms in its pro¬ 
grammes. Instead, it has caved in and its 
participation in the rat race has become 
more odious than ever. The tenipo of 
popularisation and taking the easy way 
out has increa.sed under Ibrahim’s regi¬ 


me. although the exodus from Mandi 
House to private channels has also play¬ 
ed its part iri the deterioration of profes¬ 
sional standards. What has left DD a size¬ 
able audience is its formidable reach, 
which the satellite channels simply can¬ 
not equal. But again, with the increase in 
cable operations and the rapid advances 
in TV reception, including digital, 
people will sooner or later, plump for 
quality, whether it is in entertainment, 
information or news* At the moment, 
quality is the one factor vyoefully lack¬ 
ing in DD. Ii is lime Mr Ibrahim and his 
succcs.sors woke up to the harsh reality.* 
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REVIEW 


BOOK 


() I I H K VV K i: K 


A sort of life 


R.K. Narayan ’s biography by Susan Ram and 
N.Ram is at best a patchy account of the author* s 

early years 

It must have been as daunting for Susan Rani and N. Ram lo 
write this first volume of R.K. Narayan’s biography us it would 
be for anyone locriticise Narayan's cartoonist-brother Lax- 
man’s creation, the Common Man. b'or Narayan is not only as 
pioneering and as well-beloved in India—this volume by defi¬ 
nition is concerned with the establishment of his reputation in 
this country — he is at least as mild. He has been invariably 
courteous and forthcoming, his biographers assure us, as well 
as scrupulously non-interfering. How much more pleasant a lot 
has been theirs than say, Brikenhead’s unenviable task of first 
fighting and then losing his battle with Kipling’s daughter who had originally com¬ 
missioned him to write the ‘authorised* biography. And yet almost immediately the 
question asks itself, has it in fact been an easy task? For the subject is not only a much¬ 
loved cultural icon. He is alive. And as many biographers beginning with Aubrey 
have warned, this can place constraints, the stronger for being unbidden, on the 
accouAl and on its recorders. How, under such circumstances, can biography escape 



being hagiography? 

Perhaps for a start the biography 
might have been a little more adventur¬ 
ous in widening its scope. The biogra¬ 
phers have given us a detailed account of 
Madras and Mysore, the two centres of 
Narayan’s early life so that wc might see 
pretty much as he did. In reality 
however, given that the Vindhyas still 
divide the subcontinent so that travers¬ 
ing cultures is difncult,^all who do not 
share Narayan’s specific space and time 
are a little lost. This is not to ask for a 
map of Malgudi. It is to ask for some 
sense of what it meant to be growing up 
that time in the South. What was the 
sense of the freedom movement for 
instance? Mo.st of us only know the 
name of Subramania Bharati when we 
think of nationalism in the South and 
this would have been a welcome way to 
learn something new, particularly since 
Narayan was to go on to write Waiting 
for the Mahatnw on this theme. Again, 
what were at least some of the factors 
affecting the position of women? It must 
be said that both areas have been examin¬ 
ed with reference to Narayan. A more 
general evocation might have been more 
significant, and paradoxically, more con¬ 
ducive to accurate placing. Narayan’s 
grandmother with her pa pads and 
pickles has at least as much panache as 
Narayan’s tennis-playing mother. We 


Narayan’s 
grandmother 
viixhhtr papads 
and pickles has 
at least as much 
panache as 
Narayan’s 
tennis-playing 
mother. We 
might appreciate 
both these 
individuals more 
if we knew more 
of the changing 
backdrop against 
which they lived 
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might appreciate both these individuals more if we knew 
more of the changing backdrop against which they lived. This 
is particularly so because—given the C.B.S.E. curriculum— 
literally every school child ‘knows’ Narayan’s grandmother 
and at least some might be happy to know more in adulthood 
of the world she inhabited. 


Then there is the question as to which witnesses a biogra¬ 
phy might fairly summon. We grow used to some voices, 
learn to distinguish them and be on the listen for them as well. 
There is the cheerful Kittu Puma who, while up at Oxford, 

eagerly seeks to bring 


EXCERPT 


Narayan’s writing into 
circulation. There is the 

3r3V3n^S unfailingly supportive if 
^ ^ slightly more: emote Gra- 

depreSSion Greene who patient¬ 
ly advises and consoles 
as one publisher’s discou¬ 
raging response succeeds 
another. It is Greene inci¬ 
dentally who creates 
‘R.K. Narayan’, his adap¬ 
tation of ‘Mr Narayan 
S wami ’ to promote accep¬ 
tability among ‘little old 

welcome in his sister’s'adif in libraries in 

England , How much 

house in Madras. He colomal discourse ana¬ 
lysis might make of this 
hitherto little-known 
fact! There is the rather 
more self-conscious 
M.N. Srinivas, very 



saw him 
question 
every aspect of his 
life. He had a feeling 
he had overstayed his 


felt he was gradually 
losing his dignity 


very much one eminent person speaking of anotUer. We can¬ 
not ask for more scrupulous voices at the centre. Yet we miss 
voices from the margins with another set of truths. We miss 
for example a voice such as that of the raffish neighbour, recal¬ 
led with such delight by James Joyce and his biographer 
Richard Ellmann, who said of the writer that though ‘good’ he 
wasn’t a patch on his father when it came to spinning a yam. 

Finally what about the Damoclean sword of respectability 
which, Carlyle insists, hangs over the head of every biogra¬ 
pher? As regards the early years of Narayan, there are at least 
two broad areas which require increltsed sensitivity. The first 
is the joint-family system which protects him, the second is 
the death of his wife and his subsequent interest in psychic 
exploration that break through even the protectiveness of this 
system. In both cases the biograpfhers have relied heavily on 
Narayan’s own fiction and non-fiction. The most poignant 
moments in Narayan’s early years tend to be captured in the 
photographs — lovingly selected and restored — rather than 
in the text. As biographers have always suspected, it is as diffi¬ 
cult to write a good life as it is to lead one. • 


0r. ChrtwitmIR. PmvadMwmon 

A Cambridge-Nehru Scholar, Dr. Christei R. Devadawson is a 
senior lecturer In English at St.Stephen's College, Delhi University. 


R.K. Narayan, The Early Yeara: 1906-1945 by Susan Ram 
andN. Ram. Published in Viking by Penguin Books India, 1996, 
Price Rs 495 


THE TOP TEN 


Fiction 



Icon by Frederick Forsyth. Published by Corgi 
Books. Price; Rs 196 

Yet another spy thriller from Forsyth with ex-CIA 
agents, a Russian secret document and 
unforeseen dangers. 



Redemption by Leon Uris. Published by 
HarperCollins. Price. Rs 170. 

As begun in the best-seller 'Trinity', the arithor 
continues his epic of love and loss in Ireland's 
journey towards independence. 



Executive Order by Tom Clancy. Published by 
HarperCollins. Price: Rs 211 
A tale of political intrigue where a man is catapulted 
into becoming the American President and his 
troubles begin. 


O Year of the Tiger by Jack Higgins. Published by 
Signet. Price: Rs 180. Set in exotic Tibet, a 
breathtaking tale of espionage, trechery and 
passion. 



Shock Wave by Clive Cussler. Published by 
Pocket Books. Price: Rs 210. 

A nailbiting adventure in which the hero battles 
both nature and man to win victory. 


Non-fiction 



The Tenth Insight by James Radfield. Published 
by Bantam Books. Price: Rs 210. 

A sequel to the best-selling' The Celestine 
Prophecy', it takes one on a journey of memories. 



Men are from Mars, Women are from Venus by 

John Gray. Published by HarperCollins. Price- Rs 
145. A handbook for improving communication 



Chicken Soup for the Soul by Jack Cornfield and 
Mark Victor Hamsen. Published by Health 
Communications, Inc. Price: Rs 378. 

A compilation designed to bring wit and wisdom, 
hope and empowerment 


Q Am I a Hindu? edited by Viswanathan Published 
by Rupa. Price: Rs 95. 

An informative book that tries to answer basic 
questions about Hinduism. 



An Intimate History of Humanity by Theodore 
Zeldin. Published by Minerva. Price; Rs 300. 

An interesting investigation of emotions and 
personal relationships that shape human history. 
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TV REVIEW 


SHUBHRA GUPTA 


□ 7’hey were ihe guys 
who first said ‘Yo’ in 
Hindi. You know, the 
word which originat¬ 
ed from among the 
Black Brotherhood in 
the US, which was 
adopted as the universal greeting sign 
among the larger brotherhcKxl of The 
Young. 

It went like this: you poked two fin¬ 
gers at the other fellow’s chest. Not too 
gently, or it might gel mistaken. You 
slapped a high five. And you said ‘ Yo’! 

MTV showed us the 
way to It, back when it T 
came to us, sharing the 
STAR platform. For the 
first time, youngsters 
who grooved to music 
made in the West, had it 
on lop: rock, acid, tech- 
no, pop, reggae. Around 
the clock, the channel 
pumped it up. 

Shortly after, owing to 
a contractual glitch, and a 
parting of ways, MTV 
vanished from our 
screens and STAR came 
up with its own music 
channel. Channel V was 
like this only: its icons UOHHL 
were Quick Gun 
Murugan, Jaaved Jaffery, 

Ruby Bhatia and Raa- Wr 

geshwari. The new chan- PNIP 

nel quickly adopted vast UmNI 

tracks of Hindi movie 
music, gave a giant push 
to Hindi pop (also Punja¬ 
bi pop, if you’re thinking 
of Daler Mehendi) and became 
a friendly place to brow.se in for those 
who wanted such stuff as BPL Oye and 
Videocon Flashback. 

So when MTV made a comeback, hav¬ 
ing done a stint on Metro’s afternoon 
slot for a lime, they had to fight for 
space, most of which had been gobbled 
up by V’s clever mix of filmi chat. Gana- 
Bajaana and whacky chat shows. 


Home rule 

MTV goes desi in its new-found love for India 


Spokespersons for MI'V kept up with 
their ‘No Hindi Film Music, We’re 
MTV’ stance for several months. They 
scoffed at their rivals’ attempts to woo 
Guddi, Bantoo, Mummyji and Daddiji. 
Their target was The Youth, not The 
Family. Then they reali.sed that no one 
was watching, and so they began to go 
local. Slowly, at first, and now, toward 
the year-end, they are .sprinting. 

MTV has now an India-specific feed, 
which means it can tailor its programm¬ 
ing to suit Indian Youth. Part of their 
new-found focus is a line-up of program- 


Khanna does Hanging Oat (more news 
on music videos and other fun things), 
MTV Fresh and MTV India Hit List. He 
refused Pop Vinod’s offer to launch him 
in Hindi movies: sensible, because he's 
very good at what he docs. He’s got 
cool, and a lot of style. 

We get the university scene in MTV 
(/, hosted by Cyrus Broacha (your chan¬ 
ce to count the number of skeletons in an 
AI IMS lecture hall). We hear a lot of ani¬ 
mated chat on Get A Voice hosted by 
Bcnegal, despite Ihe tilting camera 



MIV liM iKlw w liMlla-s|iecillc iMd, wMeh 
liragiiiiiiiilflgtAfiiillfi^ M of their 

Nn^Wef iNogriiiiiiies hosted by such popular feces as Kan^ 
OSifeyMeCRo^ 


became 


mes hosted by such popular faces as 
Kama! Sidhu, Danny McGill, Rahul 
Khanna and Uday Senegal. 

In Kama Sutra, the lady with the tight¬ 
est spiral perm, lounges on a sofa, raps 
with the listeners and plugs into the lat¬ 
est music videos. Kamal and Danny 
repeat the act in MTV Land this one’s so 
laidback it’s practically on the floor. 

My absolute favourite veejay Rahul 


angles. And we get Colonial Cousins on 
MTV Unplugged, a domain which was 
reserved for Western artistes. 

And now comes the latest despatch 
from the topdogs at MTV. Henceforth 
there will be Hindi music,///mi, on the 
channel, but only those songs which 
appeal to The Youth. 

So get set for Madhuri and Mamta, as 
well as Beavis and Butthead. • 
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uhi Chawla is 
all set for a 
Christmas 
wedding to 
her long-time 
beau, Jai 
Mehta. She has told her pro¬ 
ducers to wind up all her 
films as soon as possible and 
has stopped signing any new 
projects. Meanwhile, the 
Mehtas have booked the 
Turf Club for the wedding 
party, which is scheduled for 
24 December. 

About time, too. Juhi had 
been putting off the wedding 
for a long time now, on the 
grounds that it would dama¬ 
ge her career. But she chang¬ 
ed her mind after the devasta¬ 
ting death of her mother, 
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llJUHl CHAWLA 


which left her shaken to the 
core. It was Jai who stood by 
her like a rock during those 
difficult months and Juhi 
decided that he had waited 
long enough to become her 
husbnd. 

So, now the Mehtas and 
the Chawlas are all set for 
D-Day and Juhi is busy shop¬ 
ping for her trousseau — 
with some help from Jai, of 
course. 


anisha Koi- 
rala appears 
ri ^^to be a glutton 
for punish- 
ment (unlike 
Mamta Kul- 
kami, who is simply a glut- 


here s a new 
man in Sush- 
mita Sen’s 
life. His name 
is Vikram 
Bhatt and he 
is the director of her first 
release Dastak, Love, a|^- 
rently blossomed on the sets 
of the film and since then the 
couple have been 
inseparable. 

There is just one problem 
with this scenario; Vikram 
Bhatt is a married man with 
kids and his wife is said to be 
distraught about his new 
romantic interest. 

Not that this bothers either 
of the young lovers. They are 
too busy luxuriating in each 
other’s presence to care 
about anyone else’s feelings. 
And no doubt, they have tak¬ 
en heart from the fact that 
Vikram’s uncle, the much- 
married Mahesh Bhatt, has 
conferred his blessings on 
their love affair. 














Bimiing bright 


With Maachis, Gulzar is hot again 


S ampooran Singh Gulzar is a 
calm man—or even if he is 
ruffled, he tries not to show 
it. Of course there is much 
to be ruffled about these 
days. BJP member of Parliament K.R. 
Malkani has just asked for a ban on his 
latest film, Maachis, It is a film that is by 
all accounts a box-office ‘hit’. 

It should have been Gulzar’s great 
moment. After a spell of hibernation the 
poet-director is suddenly hot again. 
Maachis, a film a^ut 
militancy in Punjab, is 
the flavour of the month « 
and the chattering classes I 
have talked about little g 
else in recent times. I 
Malkani’s demand for 3 
a ban since, in his view, 
the film ‘glorifies’ terror¬ 
ists is only the latest in a 
series of problems that 
have beset the film. The 
first signs of trouble 
came in the form of the 
censor board that issued 
an A certificate. The fil¬ 
m’s producer, R.V. Pan¬ 
dit (who, incidentally, is 
a former BJP MP), is said 
to have been aghast with 
the decision. 

Then, a trailer of the 
film scheduled to have 
been shown on Doordar- 
shan was not aired till the 
actual release of the film 
on 25 October. 

But none of these 
seems to have touched 
Gulzar who maintains a 
calm, even stoic front. 

Ensconced in his office 
he seems to be far remov¬ 
ed from the humdrum 
world of ugly controvers¬ 
ies and is already work¬ 
ing on his next project. ”I 


was just going through the manuscript 
of my book of short stories." he says as 
he stretches back in his swivel chair. "I 
read it thrice and felt that it is overstated. 
I must edit it." 

It is this sense of detachment that acts 
as a buffer, protecting him from disap¬ 
pointment when such films as Ijaazat, 
Kinara or Namkeen flopped. "Disap¬ 
pointment is a part of it," he says in a 
matter-of-fact sort of way. "Butmob psy¬ 
che is an honest reaction — whether it is 



right or wrong is a different matter. But 
everything is not for everyone. ' 

T hat Gulzar takes the mob psyche 
seriously is not in doubt: he is con¬ 
stantly trying to learn from mistakes of 
the past. For Maachis, he learned a thing 
or two from his 1979 film, Meera, 

The trouble with Meera, as Gulzar 
sees it, was that nobody could digest the 
fact that the film was centred around a 
400-year-old historical figure. The audi¬ 
ence went in expecting a 
mythological replete 
with miracles in technico- 
lour. Instead they got a 
realistic account of a 
woman who had actually 
existed in history. 

The film bombed. 
Fifteen years later some¬ 
body suggested to Gulzar 
that perhaps it was the pre¬ 
sence of stars like Hema 
Malini and Vinod Khan- 
na that prevented the audi¬ 
ence from identifying 
with the historical figures 
in the film. 

"Suddenly I realised 
that this was true," says 
Gulzar. So, for Maachis 
he signed on a lot of new 
faces. "Imagine Maachis 
with stars — a lot of the 
reality would have been 
diluted. Now, these 
people come across as 
real." he adds. 

But Gulzar’s films 
usually do have star 
value. If Hema Malini 
played Meera, he had a 
de-glamourised 
Jeetendra sporting a 
moustache in Parichay, 
Khushboo and Kinara. 
Then there was Sharmila 
Tagore as a frid/-smoking. 
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That Giilzar take$ the mob psyche 
seriously is not in doubt: he is 
constantly trying to learn from 
mistakes of the past 


foul-mouthed prostitute in Mausam. 

But Maachis is different from Gul- 
zar’s other films in another way too. In 
such earlier films as Libas and Aandhi, 
the filmmaker seems preoccupied with 
human relationships. In Libas he dealt 
with the extra-marital relationship bet¬ 
ween a wife and her husband’s friend 
and Aandhi touched upon the strained 
relationship between a Prime 


zar, the sympathy is perhaps tinged with 
a personal touch: he is after all a Punjabi. 

This of course is not particularly well- 
known. His high-profile marriage to 
Raakhi, a Bengali, and his own image as 
an intellectual in white kiirta-pyjama 
have led most people to assume that he 
too is a Bengali. 

It is an assumption that doesn’t bother 
him in the least. Gulzar admits to being 


on drove me to the Bengali woman, 
whom I married," he laughs. "I love 
Bengali, Bengal and the Bengalan even 
today." Even though they arc separated? 
"Yes," he says. 

And what about his other love — 
work? What does the dream merchant 
himself dream of.^ 

"Biographies," he replies. "They still 
remain my passion. 1 love scratching the 


Minister and her low- 
profile husband. 

Maachis-h'ds a broader 
perspective. "Maachis is 
with regard to what is hap¬ 
pening with the system," 
says Gulzar. "In this case, 
unless you understand 
the time frame you can¬ 
not understand this set of 
people — some of whom 
iire very bitter, some who 
are frustrated, others who 
are fearful. And those 
who arc Hying to threaten 
everybody else are per¬ 
haps the most scared." 



**Maachis is with regard to what is happening 
with the system/' says Gulzar. "In this case, 
unless you understand the timeframe you 
cannot understand this set of people" 


B ut the film is not an isolated case con¬ 
cerning Punjab alone, it could apply 
to Assam, Kashmir or Bengal. "It could 
be the story of any place where the youth 
have taken to arms," he says. 

What touched Gulzar most was the 
sheer futility of the Punjab militancy 
movement: an entire generation was 
being wasted and nobody was prepared 
to look at this with sympathy. For Gul- 


deeply enamoured by Calcutta. At a 
very early age he got hooked on to 
Bengali writers. In school he read the 
translations of Tagore, moving on to 
Sharatchandra and Bankimchandra. 
Then the urge to read the originals drove 
him towards learning the language. "I 
read modem poets like Jibanananda Das 
who continues to remain my favourite," 
he says. "Bengali literature is rich and it 
has a very beautiful language." 

The language and literature led him to 
his ustad, Bimal Roy. "And that further 


skin off the personalities and finding 
human beings inside." After having 
done Meera and Ghalib, it is Babar who 
is high on his list of priorities. Not to 
mention a brief documentary on Dha- 
ramveer Bharti. 

Till such time as these are made, the 
master sits complacently in his office, 
churning out soulful words which touch 
his heart, and ours. And completely 
unmindful of the controversies that rage 
around him. • 
tOonlImvMt/Bom tmy 
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Unity in diversity 


The * secular' forces come together to keep the BJP at bay in the Rajya 
Sabha by-election, but fail to present a truly united front 


Never before have by« 
elections to only three 
Rajya Sabha seats 
been the cause of such 
intense political activi¬ 
ty and speculation as 
UTTAR was the case in Uttar 

PRADKSH Pradesh last fortnight. 

r iiriiT-r -irr ^ prolQ^gg^J |uj| 

following imposition of President’s 
Rule, UP’s political arena came alive 
once again as a united front emerged to 
combat the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP). 

It was for the first time since a fractur¬ 
ed verdict at the polls caused a hung 
Assembly that the political forces of the 
Bahujan SamaJ Parly (BSP)-Congress 
combine and the United Front (UF) join¬ 
ed hands to fight the "common commu¬ 
nal enemy". Conscious of the fact that a 
division in votes would benefit the saf¬ 
fron brigade, the anli-BJP forces nomi¬ 
nated one Janata Dal, one BSP and one 
Congress candidate to contest the three 
Rajya Sabha seats. 

This show of unity yielded the desired 
results as the BJP, with a strength of 175 
(including two seats of the Samata Par¬ 
ty) in the UP Assembly, could not match 
the combined force of the UF (133), 
BSP (67) and Congress (33). With the 
BJP outdone in the num¬ 
bers game, there was talk 
of an anti-BJP front final¬ 
ly staking a claim to form 
the government in UP. 

But all this soon came 
to naught as the BSP 
made it clear that it would 
not enter into any endur¬ 
ing political agreement 
with its arch-rival, 

Mulayam Singh Yadav’s 
Samajwadi Party (SP). It 
was Mulayam who had 
gained most points in the 
battle for the Rajya ^bha 
seats as he had orchestrat¬ 
ed die unity moves again¬ 
st the BJP. He had made it 
clear that he was keeping 
the SP out of the fray as a 


"sacrifice" in favour of the BSP. "It is 
my sworn commitment against commu¬ 
nal forces that has led me to support my 
worst critics (the BSP)," declared the SP 
supremo. 


And having proved a point or two, the 
SP camp began to voice its claim to head 
the next government in the slate. As one 
SP leader put it, "After all, we are the big¬ 
gest group among secular forces, so it is 
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OOUBlf TROUBLE: Mayawati (left) and 
Mulayam Singh Yadav 

for the others to realise that it is our legiti¬ 
mate right to form tiie government. We 
have already taken the lead in forging 
unity of secular forces, even at the cost 
of one Rajya Sabha seat. Now it is the 
turn of others to reciprocate." 

But the "others" were obviously in no 
mood to "reciprocate". Realising that 
Mulayam Singh Yadav and his men had 
stolen a inarch over the other "secular 
forces", former chief minister Mayawati 
acted quickly. In In obvious bid to pre¬ 
empt a possible move to invite the SP 
supremo to form the next government, 
the BSP leader dashed off a letter to 
Governor Romesh Bhandari. In it she 
clearly stated, "The BSP will neither sup¬ 
port a gov^ment by the United Front 
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former CM Kalyan Singh andA.B. Vajpayee 


(read SP) or the B JP. ” And Mayawati cla¬ 
rified that the Rajya Sabha by-elections 
and the formation of the next govern¬ 
ment in UP were two different things. 

The BSP’s refusal to enter into any 
kind of alliance with the SP has pul the 
lid on the chances of a united anti-BJP 
front coming forward to form a govern¬ 
ment in UP. But as political activity in 
the state Assembly remains suspended, 
the power play witnessed during the 
RajyaSabha by-election does assume spe¬ 
cial significance. 

The three Rajya Sabha seats in ques¬ 
tion had been vacated by Murli Manohar 
Joshi, Mufti Mohammad Sayeed and 
Mayawati. Of the 420 sitting members 
in the 425-memt)er House, 416 turned 
up on 29 November to participate in the 
voting. At the end of it all, Gufran Zahi- 
di of the Congress, Waseem Ahmad of 
the Janata Dal, and Dara Singh Chauhan 
of the BSP won the three seats, although 
their BJP rivals did manage to bag 198, 
200 and 197 voles respectively. 

This was the cause for much jubila¬ 
tion in the anti-BJP camp. Uttar Pradesh 
Congress Committee (UPCC) spokes¬ 
man Ramesh Dixit asserted, "Our pri¬ 
mary aim was to defeat the BJP and we 
have done it." Congress Legislature Par¬ 
ty leader Pramod Tewari made quite a 
show of triumph in the corridors of 
Lucknow’s Vidhan Bhavan as he pro¬ 
claimed, "Secular forces have won and 
now the BJP must hang its head in 
shame." 

But the BJP leaders were doing noth¬ 
ing of the sort. "Who says we have suffe¬ 
red a set-back?" demanded stale BJP 
chief Kalraj Mishra. "Wc knew from 


day one that it would not be easy for us 
to win these seats, but by touching a figu¬ 
re of 2(X), wc have proved that our 
support-base has increased since the 
Assembly elections.” And former chief 
minister Kalyan Singh asserted: "This 
has further strengthened our pending 
claim to form the government." 

One fallout of the by-election is the 
vindication of the earlier stance taken by 
Romesh Bhandari. The Governor has 
maintained all along that "the BJP did 
not enjoy a majority in the 425-member 
stale Assembly and hence should not be 
invited to form the government". 

And another fallout is a potential 
legal tangle in the form of a petition filed 
in the Supreme Court by Madhukar 
Jctly, a young man of Lucknow, chal¬ 
lenging the nomination to the three 
Rajya Sabha seats. The public interest 
litigation claims that the members of a 
suspended stale Assembly were not 
entitled to perform any legislative func¬ 
tion since they were yet to be administer¬ 
ed formal oath of office. "It was the blat¬ 
ant violation of the Constitution that pro¬ 
voked me to raise the issue," Jelly told 
Sunday. 

Responding to the petition, a Bench 
comprising Chief Justice Ahmadi and 
Justice (Mrs) Sujata Manohar have ask¬ 
ed the respondents to show cause why 
action should not be taken in terms of the 
writ petition and "stay be not made abso¬ 
lute". This case comes up for hearing on 
6 January, 1997. 

And by the look of things, no solu¬ 
tions seem to be in sight as the political 
stalemate in Uttar Pradesh persists. • 

MhmMPndhmt/Lucknow 


Free will 


Chief minister Forooq 
Abdullah sets up a panel to 
study the question of 
autonomy 

Restoration of autono¬ 
my to Jammu and 
Kashmir within the 
framework of the Indi¬ 
an Constitution was 
one of the main poll- 

• JAMMU & planks of Dr Farooq 
Abdullah and his 
National Conference 
in the run-up to the Assembly elections 
last month. So when on 26 November 
the chief minister announced a ‘panel on 
autonomy’, he took a small but signific¬ 
ant step towards fulfilling his electoral 
promise. And the United Front govern¬ 
ment’s common minimum programme 
has also made it clear that (he Centre is 
keen on granting ‘maximum autonomy’ 
to Jammu and Kashmir. 

But what exactly is meant by ‘maxi¬ 
mum autonomy’? Through the years, it 
has remained a vague and contentious 
issue. The failure to clearly define it to 
the satisfaction of theconcemed parties 
— the Government of India and the 
Jammu and Kashmir leadership — has 
seen various agreements being drawn 
up, but to little avail. 

First came the Instrument of Acces¬ 
sion in 1947 by which the state surrende¬ 
red three crucial subjects — defence, 
external affairs and communications — 
to the Centre. Then came the Constitutio¬ 
nal Application Order of 25 November, 
1949. This superseded the Instrument of 
Accession and concluded that the rules 
for the relationship between the Union 
of India and Jammu and Kashmir were 
to be governed by the Constitution of 
India. Those advocating greater autono¬ 
my for the state treated this as a body- 
blow. And the then Kashmir leadership 
pleaded that "the autonomy of the state 
with regard to all other subjects outside 
the ambit of the Instrument of Accession 
be prCvServed". 

In view of this, a special constitution¬ 
al arrangement was evolved in the form 
of Article 370 which sanctified the acces¬ 
sion of the .state and facilitated the appli¬ 
cation of constitutional provisions 
beyond the subjects surrendered in the 
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earlier Instrument of Accession. 

But this loo did not endure. In 1952. 
the Delhi Agreement was drawn up by 
Prime Minister Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Sheikh Abdullah. This redefi¬ 
ned the relationship of J&K with the 
Union of India. 

In l%5, the nomenclature of Prime 
Minister and Sadre Riyasat was changed 
to chief minister and Governor respec¬ 
tively and the jurisdiction of the Flec¬ 
tion Commission and the comptroller 
and auditor general of India was extend¬ 
ed to the state. This marked a closer 
administrative integration of Jammu 
and Kashmir with the Union of India. 

And finally, the Indira-Abdullah 
Accord of 1975 gave a new twist to pro¬ 
ceedings as it provided for a review of 
all central laws extended to Jammu and 
Kashmir .since 1953. 

"To determine the nature and quan¬ 
tum of autonomy in the light of all these 
pacts and agreements is very crucial," 
observes a senior National Conference 
leader. 


The complexity of the affair is not lost 
on Dr Karan Singh, who heads the panel 
now set up by Farooq Abdullah. "There 
are lots of dates: 1947, 1952, 1965, 
1975. All these have to be taken into 
account. But I am looking at the situa¬ 
tion in the context of 1996," Singh told 
Sunday. 

Earlier, while announcing the terms 
of references of the present panel, Dr 
Abdullah had stated: "It will examine 
and recommend measures for the restora¬ 
tion of autonomy to Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir consistent with the Instrument of 


Accession, the Constitutional Applica¬ 
tion Order, and the Delhi Agreement." 

Already, the panel has attracted a lot 
of attention and created some controver¬ 
sy .While Farooq Abdullah is seeking to 
restore autonomy to the state through 
consensus, a strong section within the 
National Conference believes that the 
matter should be resolved directly in the 
slate Assembly where the party enjoys a 
healthy majority. This view is held by 
such stalwarts as finance minister 
Mohammad Shaft Uri, party general 
secretary Shaikh Nazir Ahmad, provin¬ 
cial president and MLA Peerzada Ghu- 
1am Ahmad Shah, and Ata’ullah Sahar- 
wardi. Significantly, none of them has 
found a place in the panel. 

Indeed, the composition of the panel 
has landed Farooq Abdullah in some 
trouble. Besides Dr Karan Singh as the 
head of the panel, and former additional 
chief .secretary of the state Teja Singh as 
its member-secretary, all other seven 
members of the panel are senior leaders 
of the National Conference. 


Mehbooba Syed, leader of the Con¬ 
gress Legislature Party, has attacked the 
CM for ignoring the Opposition parties. 
She has even pushed the case of the All 
Party Hurriyat Conference. "We are 
making history and so everyone should 
get representation in the panel," says 
Mehbooba. 

The panel held its first meeting on I 
December and is expected to submit its 
report within six months. It will then be 
known whether "history" is indeed creat¬ 
ed in the Valley. • 
RMhMAhnmd/BrlMgm 



Act of terror 


A blast in a train atAmbala 
claims several lives and 
fuels apprehension of more 
such attacks in the near 
future 

Ashish Gupta sat up 
with the sound of a 
blast The first 
thought that sinick 
him was that it had 
come from the Jhclum 
Express, which he had 
boardcLl at Srirampur- 
Belapur just a few 
hours ago, on the night of 1 December. 

He then noticed that the window- 
panes of his compartment were broken 
and smell something burning in the 
coach. By then, the other passengers 
were aw^e. But before Gupta could 
move out of the compartment to investi¬ 
gate, there was another blast, this time 
from somewhere ia the middle of the 
coach. Now there was absolute pande¬ 
monium as people panicked. 

Within minutes, the S-4 coach of the 
1077-Up Jhelum Express, scheduled to 
reach Jammu on 2 December, was unre¬ 
cognisable. The maroon-coloured coach 



MEN WHO MATTER: CM Dr Farooq Abdullah (left) and Dr Karan Singh, who 
heads the panel 
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had turned completely while. The inside 


of the coach was a tunnel of devastation 


The walls had turned black. Burnt snea 


kers and slippers were strewn all over. 


The contents of several half-burnt 


suitcases spilled out from under a few 


berths. All the fans had melted. Near 


berth-number 63, where the first blast 


had occurred, there was a 42-square-feel 
crater. 

"We bocU'ded the train from 
Srirampur-Belapur station in Maha¬ 
rashtra," said Vishal Sood. He, together 
with 11 others from Loni College of 
Engineering, was going home to 
Jammu. The Jhclum Express was on 
time when it left Pune on the night of 30 
November. "Everything seemed nor¬ 
mal. The train left Delhi at 9.50 pm on 1 
December and the next stop was Pani- 
pal. Again, between Panipat and 
Ambala it stppped for some time. The 
next hall was at Ambala at around 1.45 
am. Then, at 2.15 am, we heard a blast," 
recounts Sood. 

Fire engines rushed to the site of the 
blast and tried to fight the fire. But by 
then, it was too late.’The entire coach 
had been gutted, several passengers had 
died, in the blaze, and many more were 
seriously injured. "I saw five people bur¬ 
ning inside the coach before my eyes," 
said Gupta. 

However, there is no consensus regar¬ 
ding the exact toll. While official sour¬ 
ces put it at 12, eyewitnesses insist that 


BURNING TRAIN: remains of a 

coach oftheJhelum Express 


the figure is much higher. But what caus¬ 
ed the blast? Forensic experts claim that 
it was RDX. "There was little less than a 
kg of RDX at the site," confirmed Dr 
M.B. Rao, director, Haryana Forensic 
Science Laboratory., 

And who could have caused it? The 
Chandigarh Police was, apparently, 
expecting something like this to occur in 
Punjab, not in Haryana. Significantly, 
between now and last August, the Pun¬ 
jab Police has seized 86 kgS of RDX 
from Tarantaran and Faridpur districts 
of the state. This, it claims, is in prepara¬ 
tion of a larger conspiracy to spread ter¬ 
ror in the run-up to the Assembly polls 
scheduled for February ’97. 

According to the police, the blast, trig¬ 
gered by a timer, was to have occurred 
after the Jhelum Express had entered 
Punjab. In fact, the very next station, Raj- 
pura, just 6 kms from Ambala Caton- 
ment, falls in Punjab. But calculations 
went awry as the train was half-an-hour 
late. So, it blew up while still in Haryana. 

The Chandigarh Police was quick to 
point fingers at the Babbar Khalsa Inter¬ 
national. This notorious militant outfit 
was reportedly responsible for the assas¬ 
sination of Beam Singh, then the Punjab 
CM, last year. The organisation has not 
claimed responsibility for the Ambala 
blast. But Union home minister Indrajit 
Gupta informed the Rajya Sabha that 
preliminary investigations suggested 
the involvement of the Babbar Khalsa. 

The Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), 
however, claims that the Congre.ss(I) 
was involved in the blast. On 2 Decem¬ 
ber, Ramesh Jo.shi, president of the 
Haryana unit of the BJP, alleged that the 
Congress "was trying to create a fear psy¬ 
chosis because they know they cannot 
win the elections". This charge has been 
refuted by Rajinder Kaur Bhattal, the 
new chief minister of Punjab. 

As charges and counter-charges fill 
the air of Ambala, the fact remains that 
yet another terrorist strike has once 
again exposed the shortcomings of our 
security network. The police and intellig¬ 
ence units in the area are on the edge. 
They fear that the Jhelum Express blast 
is just the beginning. 

And as the Punjab polls draw near, far 
worse could be in store for the people 
and the authorities in this part of the 
country. • 

Mnhdy^Jrnm/MnOmlm 


Target 

practice 

The ULFA blasts a vital oil 
supply line in the state 

' In the wee hours of 27 

November, the sleepy 
little village of Bijuli- 
, ghat in lower Assam’s 

Nalbari district was 
rudely awakened by 
the sound of powerful 
1 explosions. It did not 

take long for the 
people of the village to discover the tar¬ 
get of the blasts: crucial oil pipelines of 
Oil India Limited (OIL) and the Indian 
Oil Corporatiorf (IOC). The reason, too, 
was not hard to find. The United Libera¬ 
tion Front of Assam (ULFA) was quick 
to claim responsibility for the explo¬ 
sions and announced that it was part of 
Its new programme—codenamed ‘Ope¬ 
ration iVatirodh’ — to stop the econo¬ 
mic exploitation of Assam by the "Indi¬ 
an State". 

The ULhA has said that this incident 
would teach the "Indian Stale" a4essCh 
and warned that another operation will 
soon be launched to drive home the 


point. Incidentally, the Bijulighat blasts 
also coincided with the ULFA’s ‘Protest 


Day’ denouncing deployment of the 
army in Assam 
According to the police, three simulta 


HiniNG WHERE IT HURTS: the OIL 


pipeline at Bijulighat 
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A view to a kill 


A senior IAS officer claims to have proof of the 
CPI(M)’s involvement in the lynching of 17Ananda 
Margis in 1982 


neous explosions took place at ihe spot. 
The blasts were triggered off by remote- 
controlled devices. Two American- 
made nine-volt batteries and two 
50-metre-long wires were recovered 
from the .spot after the blast. The explo¬ 
sions were so powerful that they could 
be heard from a distance of 10 kms. 

The main crude supply line of OIL 
and the lo<ipline of IOC were complete¬ 
ly destroyed while the suspensions that 
held the pipes were also damaged. The 
production lines of IOC were partially 
damaged. The control room of OIL, loca¬ 
ted in Guwahali, cut off supplies imme¬ 
diately after the blast as the pipeline 
caught tire. The whole area was filled 
with burning oil. Fortunately, an 
embankment on river Pagladia prevent¬ 
ed the oil from spilling over into the near¬ 
by paddy fields and villages. 

The strategic significance of the blast 
was enormous. The site of the explo¬ 
sions is part of the 1,400-km-long pipeli¬ 
ne between Naharkatia and Barauni. It is 
the first automated trunk pipeline sys¬ 
tem in Asia and spans the states of! 
Assam, West Bengal and Bihar. 

Presently, Assam produces 6 million 
tonne crude o\\ per year. And there is 
widespread resentment over the Cen¬ 
tre’s stepmotherly treatment towards oil- 
rich Assam. The ULFA believes that the 
Centre is draining the state dry. Uptil 
now, the Government of India has taken 
away 140 million tonnes of crude oil 
from Assam. And while the internation¬ 
al market value of the oil is Rs SS,000 
crore, only Rs 1.500 crorc has come 
Assam’s way. 

The import of the blasts was lost on 
no one. And the fallout was predictable. 
In a press release on 30 November, the 
Bongaigaon Refinery Petrochemical 
Limited (BRPL) employees’ union stat¬ 
ed that with the supply of crude oil being 
suspended, production in the refinery 
had come to a stop. This had resulted in a 
loss of Rs 20 crore to BRPL and a Rs 4 
crore revenue loss to the nation. But at 
the Barauni Oil Refinery, general mana¬ 
ger S.N. Saini declared that there was no 
shortage of crude oil which was being 
supplied through railway wagons. 

Meanwhile, the army has been deploy¬ 
ed at Bijulighat and nearby areas. And 
with the ULFA determined to launch a 
fresh offensive, the terror of the tea gar¬ 
dens has now spilled over into the oil 
fields of Assam. • 

M —p Ch mfdm/mjuttgM 


Ghosts of the Margis 
still haunt Calcutta. 
On 30 April, 1982, 17 
Ananda Marg sadhus 
were burnt alive on a 
bright, busy morning 
on Bijan Selu, in 
•south Calcutta, even 
as hundreds of 
bewildered office-goers watched in hor¬ 
ror. The incident is still remembered as 
one of Calcutta’s most gruesome mass 
murders, but the killers have gone scot- 
free so far. 

The government did order an inquiry 
but its findings were never made public. 
The authorities have maintained that the 


The truth still remains glusive. But 
now court papers have surfaced, which 
point to vital documents that may help 
expose the conspirators. 

The documents relate to the case 
O.A.No. 1108 of 1994 of the Central 
Administrative Tribunal (CAT) filed by 
senior IAS officer Sher Singh, challeng¬ 
ing his supersession by the state govern¬ 
ment. Singh, an officer of the 1976 
batch, is also the recipient of Saudi Ara¬ 
bia’s King Faizal Award for his research 
on the Babri Masjid. 

Stating the facts of the ca.se, Singh 
said in his petition that: 

"The applicant was appointed to the 
IAS through the UPSC examination in 


AFTER THE MASSACRE; cremation of the murdered Margis in 1982, and 
(inset) an abstract of Sher Singh's petition to CAT 



sadhus, suspected of 
being child-lifters, were 
the victims of mass fren¬ 
zy. But the Margis, who 
appealed to the National 
Human Rights Commis¬ 
sion in July this year, alle¬ 
ge that the killings were 
masterminded by top 
CPI(M) leaders. 
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NEWS 


1976 and he was allotted to West Bengal iiig and manpower) in the department of Significai 

Cadre.” development and planning. ned the An; 

"In 1982, he was the Additional Dis- In July MJ93, Singh learnt that he and Basu’s briel 
tricl Magistrate of 24'Parganas and he his wife had been selected for the King nerofthesai 

was in the know of the facts leading to Faizal Award, having a prize money of ned this cas( 

the brutal murder of 17 Ananda Margis four million US dollars, but the state missioner. I 

on Bijan Setu, P.S. Kasha on 30th April, government hasn’t yet given him permis- done. This n 

1982 but under Official Secrets Act, he sion to lake the prize. nda Margis« 

cannot disclose unless called for by a Then, in March 1994, Singh was illegally anc 

Competent Court”. superseded and, a month later, suspen- Two year 

Singh also listed documents which, ded. But in July this year, CAT ruled Setu, the go 

he claimed, unravelled a conspiracy, that the state government’s decision not and begar 

The document^ are: to consider him for promotion was "bad stadium, alt 

• A report sent to the ADM by the and liable to be quashed" and ordered a Nath Das ai 

officer-in-charge of the Kasha PS review. [CR No 83^ 

(D.R.No.212dated 18.1.1982). It appears that plot No. 816 (14.3 plot816,isj 

• The prohibitory order under section acres) mentioned in one of the docu- In an exc 

144 CrPC issued by Singh on 18/19 merits listed in Singh’s petition had beco- at his corpo 

cS/o?® MSKSWCfmBnmuheKishoreBharatiKrirm^^^ 

Cf^f^^y^’ custody of Santoshpur, CakuttOy and (inset) Kanti Ganguly *s letter to Jyoti Basi 


Significantly,Ganguly hadn’t mentio¬ 
ned the Ananda Marg in his letter, but 
Basu’s brief note on the right-hand cor¬ 
ner of the same letter read: ”CS, I mentio¬ 
ned this case to the Land Reforms Com¬ 
missioner. I do not know what has been 
done. This must be expedited as the Ana¬ 
nda Margis are carrying oh transactions 
illegally and occupying land.” 

Two years after the massacre at Bijan 
Setu, the government occupied the land 
and began constructing a sports 
stadium, although a case between Ashit 
Nath Das and the state of We.st Bengal 
[CR No 8329 (w) of 1983], relating to 
plot 816, is still pending. 

In an exclusive interview to Sunday 
at his corporation office on 24 August 











• Letter dated 6.1.1982 of "Sri Sunil 
Chakraborti, Chairman. Jadavpur Muni¬ 
cipality to applicant regarding plot No. 
816, Mouza Santoshpur, and reply there¬ 
to in No. 186-LR. dated 15.1.1982". 

• Chakraborti’s petition of 2.2.82 to the 
district magistrate complaining against 
the ADM’s (applicant) order of 
15.1,1982. 

• And "File No.XVII/1-82 of ADM 
(LR) with notings and order of applicant 
and the D.M. ending with latter’s order 
dated 9.2.1982”. 

Singh told CAT that "All the above 
would show that because of the correct 
appraisal of facts, later leading to brutal 
murders of 17 Ananda Margis on Bijan 
Setu on 30.4.1982 and putting that in wri¬ 
ting, dated 21.1.82, he alienated many 
top brass, both bureaucrats and politicia-1 
ns in the Writers’ Buildings." 

He complained that soon afterwards 
he was shunted out of general admi¬ 
nistration and moved to the finance 
department as deputy secretary, and 
then made director (evaluation, monitor- 


mc the bone of contention between the 
Ananda Marg and the Purba Jadavpur 
Anta Sangha Samrnilani, an apex body 
of 72 local clubs patronised by CPl(M) 
leaders such as Kami Gangulyipresently 
member rnayor-in-council (con.servan- 
cy), Calcutta corporation, and MP Som- 
nath Chatterjec. 

The Samrnilani planned a stadium on 
the land, while the Ananda Marg eyed 
the plot with equal interest to fulfil its 
own ends. 

The slate government had tried to vest 
the land, belonging to one Ashit Nath 
Das, in 1970, but the Calcutta High 
Court quashed the stale order on 1 April, 
1981 because of procedural flaws. 

It is believed that the owner then 
began negotiations with the Ananda 
Marg to sell the land, a move resented by 
the Samrnilani. So, on 18 January, 1982, 
Kanti Ganguly wrote to chief minister 
Jyoti Basu, complaining of "certain vest¬ 
ed interests and land-speculators” grabb¬ 
ing the land and sought "immediate 
action”. 


this year, Ganguly admitted that the Ana¬ 
nda Margis were "expected to be involv¬ 
ed in this land transaction and the Maha 
Tirtham (a wing of the Ananda Marg) 
was a potential buyer”. 

He implied that the Maha Tirtham’s 
enquiries created an impression among 
CPI(M) cadres that the Ananda Marg’ 
"was moving into the area in a big way". 
But the moment the discussion shifted to 
the mass murder of the 17 Margis, 
Ganguly described it as a "spontaneous 
and sudden incident”. 

CPl(M) dissidents now reveal that 
Ganguly and his comrades were "very, 
apprehensive of the Ananda Margi 
penetration of the east Calcutta wet¬ 
lands”, and that a whisper campaign cast¬ 
ing the Margis as kidnappers had begun 
a few days before the macabre incident 
in the summer of ’82. 

Will the killers ever be caught? It 
depends, to a great extent, on whether 
the Human Rights Commission seeks a 
full enquiry. • 
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ARIES 


I (2/ March-20 Apni) 

I nfluential people are 
unlikely to be in a 
cooperative inocxl. It is best 
i to wait for some time before 
I asking for special favours 
from such people; they 
might turn your approaches 
down flat at the moment. 
More tact and subtlety is 
required if you are to reach 
your goals or put plans into 
operation. 

TAURUS 


(21 April-20 May) 

D on’t attempt to force the 
pace or to pressun se 
influential people into 
giving you definite answers. 
You will only slow matters 
down further if you are 
belligerent or overly forceful 
in your demands. Patience 
and diplomacy will be the 
main aids to progress, 
however slow it is. 

GEMINI 


(21 May-20 June) 

F riends can make 

unreasonable demands: 
don’t accommodate such 
. excesses. Don’t let people 
walk all over you. Don’t 
make loans out of a sense of 
duty or loyalty. There may 
be a temptation to use 
professional funds for 
personal plans. Pore over 
maps and brochures to plan 
trips to distant places. 

CANCER 


(21 June-20 July) 

Y OU may be prone to put 
material vaiucs before 
human considerations. 

While property and 
possessions have their place, 
they should not be allowed 
to assume too much 
importance. Ownership 
must be kept in perspective. 
Do not keep too much in 
store. 


LEO 


{21 July-20 August) 

W ell-placed people are 
likely to get the better 
of you in any argument over 
finances. Prior 
commitments can mean you 
have to turn down a most 
interesting invitation. Make 
sure you have not 
overlooked impending 
appointments or matters of 
interests. Look up old 
friends later on. 


LIBRA 


(21 Septemher-20 October) 

T his is a time for putting 
the interest of others 
before your own. You may 
have an important role to 
play in humanitarian 
projects. There is little point 
in having ideals unless you 
are prepared to give them 
some practical and concrete 
form. Later, you will be 
hankering for some peace 
and quiet. 



VIRGO 


(21 August 20 September) 

I t is not the best time to 
handle business activities 
in a casual and seemingly 
detached manner. Too much 
enthusiasm or interest 
shown in objects or property 
is likely to produce sharp 
price increases. Romantic 
relationships might turn 
rather sour. 


SCORPIO 


(21 October-20 November) 

T ime spent alone will help 
you get your thoughts in 
order. Get ready for the 
working week ahead. Try 
discussing important 
financial matters behind 
closed doors. Valuable 
agreements can be reached. 
Influential people are best 
met in informal 
surroundings. 


I SAGITTARIUS 


(21 Novemher-20 December) 

I t seems that you are right 
on the ball. Your quick 
thinking and fund of bright 
ideas are likely to make a 
most favourable impression 
on people who matter. Facts 
and figures forgotten by 
others will probably be on 
the tip of your tongue. Your 
memory should place you at 
a greater advantage. 

CAPRICORN 


(21 December-20 January) 

C onditions are now 
favourable for 
undertaking lung journey s. 
You may want to broaden 
your horizons by visiting 
new and interesting places. 
Declare your love. Show 
that you can deliver the 
goods. Have faith in yourself 
and in your nearest and 
dearest. If others are 
doubtful, don’t be bothered. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

Y ou will have such a way 
of drawing people to 
you now that new contacts 
are made. And people only 
recently met are likely to 
supply you with valuable 
insights and information. 
More interest will be found 
and better progress made for 
being out and about. You 
should be able to win over 
people. 

PISCES 


(21 February-20 March) 

G O and get travel books 
out. Your spouse’s' 
relatives are likely to be in a 
helpful mood. Friends may 
^ be willing to help you out of 
a tight comer.* Don’t be harsh 
on other family members. 
Give them time and space to 
make up their own minds. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


Wholstfie 

IboM? 

;• X ' 

• "H.D. Deve Obwda's 
a^igrenivt and confi¬ 
dant stance at tbe.Surajkund 
fhc^dogof the JandtdC^ has 
^d dividends. Having esta¬ 
blished that be is dte sman- 
Oit leader of the Janata Dsd 
not jUdoo Prasad Yadav, 
Gowda b how pushi&g'his 
<^ni ^ihepi»t of JDsojpie- 
moto die bilk 


HEARD AT THE AICC 
HEADQUARTERS 

TIm iMu* In the party uMd to be 
‘one man one post*. But these 
days it is two men one post. 

A RAO SUPPORTER ON THE TUSSLE 
BETWEEN P.V. NARASIMHA RAO AND 
SITARAM KESRI FOR CONGRESS 
PRESIDENTSHIP 


Bilt .Cdngieisdiied' 

«e waichidg aH 
m .now :<te^vjhciii(fi«i$n^i 
^ ^btfote 

>.haveto do.a^j^'to 


toabepaiel^op .lqo^.;-d^ 





Lsloe Prasad Yadav; in s 
doflslfdi 

The first evidence of this 
was his reluctance to interve¬ 
ne in the fodder scant. For 
the first time ever, the CBI 
questioned a sitting minister 
in the government. C.P. 
Verma (minister of state for 
rural areas and 
enqiloyaient). This sent 
‘ shcKk waves through the par¬ 
ty. Partynien and MFs unaor 
ed to know hoW a sitting 
minister could be interrogat¬ 
ed by the CBl which was 
under the IMme Ministo-’s 
chage. 

Deve Gowda was repea¬ 
tedly asked why he was lett¬ 
ing this htq^n. Apparently, 
Laloo Yadav -was the. one 
nwa u^et by litis — 
because Venha is a 
aedyte, But aU Gpwda. 
would say he .CflUU.#: 
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DELHI DIARY 


RrbmiiMsto 

■ H.D. Deve Gowda 
should really stop 
making off-the-cuff state¬ 
ments. If it had been any 
other politician, such promi¬ 
ses would have been made 
and nothing more said abtiut 
them. 

But because he feels he 
has to live up to his image of 
being a ‘humble farmer' and 
‘a son of the soil’, Deve 
Gowda feels obliged to 
actually keep his promises. 
This results in incredible con¬ 
fusion because he ha.sn’t 



HHARDIN THE CENTRAL HALL 

This much you can be sure of. 
After all this, the one thing 
Satish Sharma is never going to 
be Is pump^us. 

A CONGRESSMAN AFTER THE PARTY SAID IT 
WAS CONSIDERING ACTION AGAINST 
SATISH SHARMA FOR HIS INVOLVEMENT IN 
THE PETROL PUMP ALLOCATION CASE 


HJ). Ps v s Po wSsi fs HIn g 
totfsllvsr 

thought the schemes dvough. 

Tate . bht Ipdepettatoce 
Day address where h& ttaated 
dtc idea to the nation that 
(Idafakhaod mu» taea si^nup- 
ate Hhs 

tried to impiempht it. Qf 
courser H wasn’t ius 
that UP had a Jteng 
Asst^ly.. 

' But JdK aim total of that 
jptomise is dud die gewemr 
is now saying in Parha-^ 
ment that a separate state 
caii^t be set up b^use theit|i 
is no Assembly in place. So 
what about Gowda’s promi¬ 
se to the people of Uttarak¬ 
hand? it is yet to be 
redeemed. 

The same goes for a "gift" 
the people of Kartetaka 
dj;eie told they were eht^ to 


hriii-iMrUiirjK f. ■ imTri 


grammes and industries 
because the state was starved 
of defence industry. 

As everyone connected 
with aviation knows, Karna¬ 
taka is the only state in India 
which actual^ has aircraft 
industries. So naturally, the 
bureaucrats all looked at 
each other in surprise. Now, 
they’re bending over back- 
wa^s to justify the Prime 
Minister’s statement by tak¬ 
ing up the refrain (t^ Karna¬ 
taka will have ihore aircraft 
indusnies. . 

What the Prinjc Minister 
will do to keep Ws proause 
and how <^icr states of India 
will tiMte dijs is yet to be 
seen. 


waiting 

■ Why hasn’t Aijun 
Sin^, who has 
expecting a call from Sita- 
ram Kesri asking him to 
rejoin the Congress, heard 
from the Congmss president 
yet? 

Kesri told reporters 
obliquely that he wouldn’t 
be making the call. "I had 
told you that only those will 
be asked to return who will 
add to the party’s sbength. 
Those whose return will 
cause more dissension in the 
party are not weltm^,** he 
sdd, widioot taking naines. 

vhiat does that niean? His 
^des explain that though 


CHECK-LIST 


Who will replace TM 


luahean Qivan an exhnslai! lilifurdiMarderft*. Butte 




tii‘i[tl*Ml. *} ’j) 


■ V.t. ItoiiMi DevI; The Ri^ Sabliii 

secretary-teh^ has been an 

commissioner which is why ter nMn? <> Ih (IreitelteL 


Ii viM'i- 1 MV'-'Ji MnifTItLii 


ECl Nttethtt $to is seette in tereuffdtetiMBM^ 
doisn’lwiftttdnHite. 






Agun Singh wtU , 
taken back. 
on him at ail. 

ludtit of writitjig letellK'w’’ 
has written so many tetetd#: 
the previous Congress pMith < 
dent that this one is wary ted'v 
having to deal with him. V . 

As everyone teows, lefc. 
ters «dways stir ig) 

$0 the decision will be tal^te'' 
ooily when all ppssibiiityf 
ends ctf ArjunSingn huihB^; 
'his own constituency . ^ 
which means after the patty. 
polls in March. 

So, as things Stand noty, 
Agun Singh will hjaye ; jb 
wait a long time to he^ fiwh 
24AkbarRoad. 

Objection 

overruled 

■ The President df 
India, Dr Shmd^ 
Dayal Sharma, laid a wre^ 
at the Martyrs’ Memoriaf m;’ 
India Gate on iho 
anniversary of the Indin* 
PidUstan war of 1971. But 
getting him to do so involved ” 
a great deal of effort.' 

None of it was his fault.' 
'Die pn^iosal was moot^ 
inaay roondis ago and his 
craisent secured. But the. 
tp^stty of external affaire 
mid the defi^ minli^. su# 
deniy woke up to realise the 
liiqpUcationsoftl^.Tbehotr ‘ 
ipm line was: whte wii 

ThaKreaMeMiafHl 

(mbMoamlnr 







ib’ chtegt Ids' .by 
emphaSMiiig (hat tifa. b^*‘- 
wa^ Tnite anil. 
wen otdy mhjvlh 

ve^: \W' 
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COVER STORY 


Sesha 


Instant populism, 
personal popularity 
or a system that 
works better in the 
long term? 


h’sl^cy 


T |hose advertisements of Safal 
Foods on TV showing him tea¬ 
ring into a carrot may not carry 
the same bile any more. News 
channels will miss this pnxiu- 
cer of ever-good copy. Photographers 
having their cameras meddled with, or 
reporters getting thrown out on a whim, 
may not derive the malicious pleasure' 
recounting these things in their newspa¬ 
per’s front page as they would if the prin¬ 
cipal accused had been T.N. Seshan. 

On 11 December, Seshan will end his 
six-year term as chief election commis¬ 
sioner. And yes, for better or for worse. 


FRIENDS AND FOES OF 


^ vmm FBMMDES: An unlikely 
\ pd. But his pdiUcal party, the 
. SanataPai^.ieckone that Seshan 
(aMUributed in good measure to 
;...';eutting down I^oo Prasad Yadav to 
4^;8izc. TIk Janata Dal alleges that 
-Beahan deliberately did not release to 
^iBihar during the last general 
^'flactiona enough central police 

FeniaiNlef 




forces allowing feudal gangs 
supporting the BJP and the Sanida 
Party to coerce voters. The DdS 
argument is that, under presstSd ' 
from the Et, even state forces 1^nor 
allow Laloo's men, to capture' 
booths. The result, anyh^, waatbat 
huge dents were madb in LtdOQ*^' 
strongholds, with both the BJP ahd ) 
the Samata doing better than '. * 

expected. . i 

LK. AOVAIIi: His parqr was Ae OB^ 
one to otiose the djp^taaept . 

two election commissioners, , 

Gill and G.V.G. KrishfUmiittdiy^^, 
BJP u« would Uke Ses^ 
excMt that Seshan haaatgd wiiiiBi 


penchant for cancelling elections. 

d^ back to the dme when 
'.Ctfdambaiam was Rd>v*s minister 
and Seshan had clirob^ to become 
hiscatHiiet Mdetfty. Wboi imiv 
, wpt^tno^lVijtnaMinisterand 
S^ihaiihajjheen shtmted lothe 


' ofy«^«nn»itdishi| feheia to Sin^ 

It 





















he is going to be missed. 

Joint secretaries during the lunch 
hour on Raisina Hill will no longer trade 
stones of the humiliation of a 
particularly-disliked chief secretary*of a 
slate government al the hands of T.N. 
Seshan. Nor will there be sush-sushing 
like al the plight of another chief secreta¬ 
ry of Uttar Pradesh, upright and very 
competent, exposed to Seshan’s explo- 


Seshan is, in one fbim or another, a 
control junkey. His hatUes with the 
politicians arose less from aiiythingthat 
he saw intrinsically wrong in them. He 
was shown his place, and he stnick back 


In the hushed silence all around, 
Seshan said the DIG was not fit to be a 
constable. When the DIG explained that 
he didn't wish to disturb Seshan or block 
his view checking for the recording or 
changing the tape in the recorder, 
Seshan asked him to jump into the Dal 
Lake. Seshan grew redder in the face 
after hearing from the DIG that J&K's 
Governor, General (Retd) K.V. Krishna 

, Rao, had ordered the 

9 taping. With Seshan 

h Hui going, the IPS will brea- 

n lllc ihe easy. 


I sive wrath, however, because of the pres¬ 
ence of a stale information department 
cameraman at a meeting. 

Imagine, loo, the relief of any DIG in 
Kashmir at no more having Seshan in a 
delegation of the top three men of the 
Election Commission. Last November, 
Seshan pounced on one such officer in 
Srinagar. He had, admittedly stupidly, 
placed a tape recorder behind where 
Seshan was sitting. Seshan, now, is para¬ 
noid about his security, even though the 
home ministry has no knowledge of any 
threat to him. and he began roughing up 
the DIG. 


SESHAN I \ chcck-lisl 


mndwhatofthepoliti. 
iem.He #%cians? Lofty com- 

■ ■ ■ ments to the press are one 

ICKD 8 CK thing. But, inside Ihem- 

Mi selves, Ghulam Nabi 

Azad or Balram Jakhar, for instance, 
will be glad to see him go. Seshan very 
nearly cancelled their Rajya Sabha mem¬ 
bership for being elected,* then, from sta¬ 
tes they were not "ordinarily resident" 
in, as a section of the People’s Represen¬ 
tation Act, requires. And Manmohan 
Singh? He is not churlish. Nor is he a ven¬ 
detta man. But he can't be forgetting the 
fright Seshan gave him placing him on a 
par with Ghulam Nabi and company. 

And what about Sitaram Kesri? Nor is 
he likely to forget Seshan .so easily. The 
CEC wanted him debarred from attend¬ 
ing Cabinet meetings because he 


' ( niiliniH d nil in \ l 


with a battery of lawyers and die 
registration papers and Seshan had 
diem cleared by the evening. No new 
political party had got recognition as 
quickly as die TMC. 

Serum's eagerness could have 
stemmed fiom the TMC’s 
opposition to Jayalalithaand to 
NarasimhaRao. But 
Chidambaram’s friend weighs it in. 
favour of dielr long friendship. Both, 
however. Imve kept their alliance 
low-key. , , 


wmumwim: Before 
fell tqMTt, dto ^anidB Pjainy Ifs^ 
and die Ci^ woe y(^ dboe. Often, 
Sesi|fm^i^dte|}i|nmfewm,dliat . 
laog^tt Mni tntijdlbinatica : 


during an advanced course at 
Harvard. Indeed, Swamy got Seriuutt 
theCEC’s job. RamaD^i’sname 
had gone up to Chandra Sbekhsu' ftir 
clearance, but Swamy had [ducked 
the file out of there. 

Their difference arose after 
Seshan moved to disqualify such 
Rajya Sabha MPs as Manmohan 
Singh, Bairam Jalthar and Ghulam 
Nabi Azad. Swamy’s name was also 

NamdiiftHiIlM LalooTatfiv 



(]n(helist.SwanQr wequidktohit; ’ 
back, going to wifed^s^; ? 

$edMUi’$|dccadUhie». ; 7 , '! 

Theiri<^6R«]ircai^«^ 

Seshan turned up Swiray’s nahne ina 
so-called conspiracy fegarding Rajiv 
Gandhi’s assassinatioii, Al the Jain. 
Commission bearings, Swamy" 
rqieatedly griUed S«to..They have 
been at war since, 

ULM nusftll torn Implacable 
foe. There chance th^^ 

Mardt I9$i.AjtaeiifeIy dIectitHts 
woiddn’'! bdifeld af all because the 

Rttfe khpofed. 
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announced reservation for '’backward " 
Muslims just before a set of crucial 
Assembly elections. And Narasnnha 
Rao is going to remember tliat Seshan, 
called him a worm in an interview to 
India Today (predictably denied later). 
Nor is Jyoti Basu going to feel kindly 
towards him. ('I’hcy fought over volei 
identity cards ) Neither Laloo Prasad 
Yadav. (Same reason.) Ditto Jayalali- 
tha. And Subramaniam Swamy. Sharad 
Pawar. Praiiab Mukherjee. Bhajan 
Lai....The list is long. 

What sort of man is T.N Seshan to 
have made so many enemies in six 
years? How many of these enmities Bow¬ 
ed from sound principles'^ Did he really 
clean.se the election process'^ Docs he 
leave behind a system that is better — 
and way more unbuckable than the one 
he inherited? 

What, indeed, is T.N. Seshairs 
legacy? 

DOWN WITH THE 
POLinCIAN 

The demeaning of the political class 
is usually laid at the door of the judicia- 


T.N. Seshan: for better or for worse 
he is going to be missed 

ry. Seshan actually began it. And his acti¬ 
vism did not arise from any /eal to clean¬ 
se the system as from thwarted ambi¬ 
tions. "If you have to assess Seshan the 
CRC you have to consider his record as a 
bureaucrat,"said Jaipal Reddy, the far¬ 
mer spokesinan of the Janata Dal. "As 
defence secretary, he supported the 
HDW submarine deal, and he was also 
party to the Bofors cover-up " 

Assuming even that a wonn can turn, 
Seshan still can’t justify postponing the 
Punjab Assembly elections on PM- 
designate Narasimha Rao’s orders just 
five hours before they were scheduled. 
In moments of truth, Seshan has told 
M.S. Gill, one of the two election com¬ 
missioners with whom he gels along pas¬ 
sably well, "1 know you won’t forgive 
me for it." Gill won’t talk but his friends 
say that he is still waiting for an explana¬ 
tion from Seshan. There is none. 

Seshan split with Narasimha Rao 
only when Rao refused to bring forth 
amendments in the People’s Representa¬ 
tion Act and related election laws that 


11 FRIENDS AND FOES OF SESHAN ■ A chcck-list 


could have had disastrous 
consequences for Laloo Yadav. 

He hit back. He accused Seshan of 
conspiring with another Brahmin 
. (read Narasimha Rao) to do him in 
.. because he was of a backward caste. 
Cto the defensive now, Seshan 
allowed the elections, but not before 
bretdeing it up over several days 
allowing a complete rotation of the 
central forces. 

In the Parliament elections, 
however, the central force levels 
were much less. This, Laloo alleged, 
; allowed the feudal gangs to coerce 
v, Dabts into voting for the 
T} BplP^Samata combine. Nitish Kumar 
;'^t'.<^ttie Samata Party, however, 

'. counters that Laloo kept the central 
’/..fotces, even when they were in 
V' aitoq^te numbers, at the roadside, 

^while his own goons captured 
‘ ' ‘'boo^. Whatever be the case, deep 
■p deota were made in Laloo’s 

Wid he has been on shaky 
ever since;, , 

^Olil iliuifc He and Seshan began 
r; sdl tightlintil West Bengal could not 


keep to its deadline of issuing 
identity cards to all its voters and 
Seshan upped and deferred the 
elections. Eventually, the matter was 
resolved in West Bengal’s favour. 

The Left has somehow believed 
that Seshan is .so oppo.sed 
ideologically to it as to work against 
its political interests. It is in this 
background that the first National 


Swamy 


Jayaiailtlu 


Front-Left Front impeachmeh^ .; 

motion against Seshan was brmtght. 
Nearly two years later, a more .; 
comprehensive motion was prep^d 
by the Left Front, this time wifo Jyoti 
Basu a prominent ft^lUre, ilieiiliotion, 
was not adiftitt^ after Narasimha 
RaofmniisedlbteckleSedianby ' 




other means. 

Narasimha Rao’s method 
then was to nominate two other ECs. 
The Left, and in piarticular, Jyoti 
Ba.su, are in some measure 
responsible for this. 

NARASIMIM mt Started off fine. 
Even before he was designated 
Prime Minister in mid 1991, 
Narasimha Rao had "impressed" 
upon Seshan to postpone the Puitjab 
elections. All parties were 
participating except the Congress 
^y. Without tellur the thm PM, 
Chandra Shekhar, or infomtisg the 
Punjab Governor, General (ReuJ) 
O.P«Malhotra,j^hanbdid(ifftte. 
polls—five hours before tbey were 
to be held—by a year. The Congress 
came to power when tbey were hdd 
because the Akalis boycotted them. 

Relations wera never the same 
theiteafter. Seshan wanted to be able 
to punish the bureaucrats who, 
according to him, (hd pot follow his 
election-related orders, but 
Nanaimba Rao procraatinatedt 
Seshan then played meny. hell with ' 
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would empower Seshan greatly more. 
Said a top bureaucrat who advises 
Seshan regularly, "He wanted all the 
powers for himself. He saw himself in 
the position of the last man on earth.” 

Soon after the break-up. the first 
phase of baiting the National Front 
ended, and Seshan began taking on the 
Congress party. Rao responded by enlar¬ 
ging the Election Commission to three 
members by bringing in Gill and G. V.G. 
Krishnamurthy, a former senior law offi¬ 
cer in the government. Seshan appealed 
against this in the Supreme Court, and 
Palkhivala’s exhortation in open court, 
"This man is doing a great job. Please 
don’t disturb the arrangement. Kindly 
announce your judgement after he reti¬ 
res in 1996," completed the halo around 
him. 

Lecture tours began where audiences 
lapped up his diatribe against politicians 
and corruption. Followed his campaign 
against Rajya Sabha members. One of 
them, Pranab Mukherjee, was down to 
his knees because Seshan would not 
hold the Rajya Sabha elections in West 
Bengal until Jyoti Basu had satisfied 
him on the voter identity cards issue. 


Then there was Mulayam Singh Yadav 
calling on Seshan on Seshan’s visit to 
UP. And all of it got nicely packaged 
when Seshan came on TV election speci¬ 
als wearing a smile that seemed to say, 
‘Since I’m there, it is all OK.’ 

What, you could ask. is wrong with 
Seshan insisting that Assamese ought to 
get elected to the Rajya Sabha from 
Assam and Maharashtrians from Maha¬ 
rashtra? Such is also the law. Within the 
confines of it, Seshan was not wrong. 
Even Gill and Krishnamurthy backed 
him. So is it right? "No." says S. Shak- 
der, a former CEC. "Constitutional pro¬ 
visions cannot be interpreted as narrow¬ 
ly as municipal laws. Why cannot Man- 
mohan Singh do his bit for As.sam? It 
integrates the country. Anyone can cont¬ 
est a Lok Sabha election from'any where. 
Why not a Rajya Sabha one, then?" 

The picture of Mukherjee scraping 
before Seshan or of Mulayam Yadav 
paying obeisance to Seshan may also 
warm some people. But has it meant the 
end of Mukherjee or of Mulayam Singh 
Y adav or of the kind of politics they prac¬ 
tise? Hardly so. Deferring elections and 
by-elections produced some thrills for 



the by-elections of Sharad P^iwarand 
Pranab Mukherjee (putting a 
question mark on his continaation as 
commerce minister), and aimouiKed 
Assembly elections in Madfeyit. 
Pradesh, Uttar Pradeshi Rq|a$th«i^" . 
Himachal Pradesh and Delhi dei^Hte 
opposition from the Congress. 

Then Seshan cancelled the 
Ranipet election adding to Rao*s irCf 
and it worsened with an interim court 
order upholding his decision. All this, 
happened through 

August-September 1993, and Rao . ' 
followed a statement in Parliament 
that constitutional aiithodt^s should 
stay withhk thefr limits.by t^|4|K>inting . 
two election commissionei^. / 

Seshan's friends say that Seshan,: 
did try to make up vvJth Rao after ws* 
but the abrasive betoV^ur of at letM 
one of the new ^pp6int^,O.VA 
Krishnamurthy, made any 
mpprochemnt 

Seshan’s friends thatScshaii 

aiiviq^s complained £hat . 

soi^hbwuiedljy v-;. 

Sertanwouicta 


of CEC he is if Narasimha Rao was 
made in the mould of the rough and 
ready Chandra Shekhar or a 
determined Rajiv Gandhi. "If 
Narasimha Rao had stood up to him, 
said an Election Commission official, 
"then Seshan would have shrivelled 
up/ 

DEVE 60WDA; From all accounts, the 
Prime h^^nister and the CEC get 

Jirtiawi. ptiwlawto 





has set up woulijln’t get him far. 

Deve Gowda. Seshttt is keen for ' *' * f X 
Deve Gowda to nominate him to 
Rajya Sabha. A section of t(^ Jant^ 

Da) men feel why not, while anoth^'.’v’.' 
seettoo see little merit in Seshan 
warrant such a position. Seshaii{s‘.:Jv.x' 
thus in a limbo, but he is convinced" 
that Deve Gowda will do his bMt 
him. .i'/' 

JAYttAUTHA: Since. Subranwiii^; 
Swamy wascanyingpnan ’' ” 



■ - 'y ■ • 


ission work, 
nbtlikedie. 
lie life, and is 
iwalofhis 
f.wiih , 
(^dnoed^tbo, in 


Jayalalitba, and Swamy was .. .... . . 
Seshan’s self-avowed ftidtd,diim"! < 
was little scope of Jayididitiha KilEdi^ ^ 
it off with Scattsn. And tAer SeslUHi.sv^ 
postponed die Rahipetjelection, ' ' 
Jayalalitha felt cdalSinied in her foaef 
that Seshan was agaihsi Aer, ihoughr^^l' 
as Seshan has explained in many ' 
subsequent interviews, be stood on 
. solid ground in doing what he did. 
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newspaper readers while hardening the 
political class against him. Was it worth 
it? 

Seshan, you could argue, even work¬ 
ed against his job. "His Job," said a 
senior official ol the Hlection Commis¬ 
sion, "was to work dcnu^ racy, strength¬ 
en deimxTacy. I am nut now talking m 
platitudes. Seshan ran it down. You can 
go on demeaning politicians but you 
also run the risk of losing sight of the lar¬ 
ger picture. Aren’t we better olf than 
Pakistan? Or Bangladesh?" 

"You can picture it another way," the 
official goes on. "Take the Havala issue. 
All political parties have lakhs of politi¬ 
cal workers educating the voters about 
issues of the day. I am not going into 
whether it is correct or incorrect educa¬ 
tion. Not all of them reach even block 
level, but they work all the same Do you 
want to smear all of them with the 
Havala brush? Do you want them to 
leave their Jobs? What will happen to all 
that political education? Seshan portray¬ 
ed all politi».ians as corrupt. Can you do 
without them? Seshan forgot that he was 
an appointed official of the Constitu¬ 
tion. He acted like a salaried Caesar." 

Even if you believe that he did not, 
what do you make of his motives? He 
has never hidden from interviewers that 
he would like one day to be either Prime 



Nani Palkhivala: he completed the 
halo around Seshan by praising him 
in open court 

Minister or President. Dexsn’t that 
colour all his campaigns against politici¬ 
ans? What is the surety that he won’t 
become like one of them? 

He may actually be no different. 
Summj' has confirmation that Seshan 
has had several meetings with Deve 
Gowda, and if Gowda can convince the 
Janata Dal hierarchy, then Seshan may 
be nominated to the Rajya Sabha. He is 
not undistinguished in any way to get 


such a nomination, but it settles poorly 
with his own principles of how politics 
ought to be practised. 

Ultimately, it also represents a trage¬ 
dy. Seshan has said to friends that the 
trust he found, the Deshbhakta Trust, 
won’t carry him far. The political sys¬ 
tem has proved itself bigger than Seshan. 

WERE THEY REFORMS? 

Seshan is credited with three achieve¬ 
ments: a) that he brought down election 
expenses; b) that he scaled down the 
level of violence; and c) that he was the 
first to insist on voter-identity cards that 
instilled a sense ot nationalism (even if 
only during voting). "His insistence on 
an identity card was the single-best 
thing Seshan did," said a senior 
bureaucrat, who is otherwise not impres¬ 
sed with Seshan. "I remember that at vot¬ 
ing booths voters would show off their 
ID cards with pride." 

It is less evident that he managed to 
bring down election expenses. "Ejection 
expenses have ri.sen at least ten times 
since 1991," said a senior Election Com¬ 
mission official. Adds Jaipal Reddy, 
"You Journalists are impressed by the 
fact that in a constituency, you sec only 
one car with a candidate and his party’s 
flag. You miss seeing the eight to ten 


But did that do more harm than good to the Election Commission? 


T here is a fear that no government 
in future will allow any chief 
election commissioner (CEC) to 
become as powerful as T.N. Seshan 
made himself into. A second fear is 
that some of the reforms Seshan 
initiated—or just insisted upon— 
may end with him. Both fears are 
real, and ironically, Seshan will not 
esc^ blone altogether for this. 

Until the two election 
cothmissioners. M.S. Gill and 
O.V.G. Krishnamurthy, were foisted 
<m him in October 1993, Seshan was 
canytng on alone, and he had few 
' frioads left. The Congress party was 
tbped of his capricious ways. The 
Naticmal Front-Left Front combine 
ym convinced somehow of 
3^ian’s ideological of^ihon to it 
imd twice wuit^ to impeach him. 
T^ Bhart^jia Janata Ihuty didii’t 


know what to m^e of him. And 
large sections of the bureaucracy had 
turned against him. 

Yet, he had become a middle-class 
hero by then, and it was Seshan’s 
seeming indispensability that led 
Nani Palkhivala, the noted jurist, to 
make an extraordinary ajq)^ in 
Seshan’s favour in open court in the 
case he had fiied in tte Supreme 
Court against Gill and 
Krishnamuithy’s appointments, 

"This man is doing a great job," said 
Palkhivala. "Please don’t^sturb the 
.arrangement. Kindly announce youf 
judgement after he retires in 19^." 
Without apparently considering the 
consequence of his speech, 
Palkhivala was puttii^ an inettviduid 
above an insdttttiOR. In later 
interviews, Seshan hinu^was ... 
embarrass^ by Palkhit^’s 


eloquence. 

All the same, such veneration got 
to his head. An interim court order 
also made his position pre-eminent 
in the Election Commission (^j, 
and after that, there was no stopping 
him. The five-judge judgement of * 
the Supreme Court evenhially went 
against him, and it is conunonly 
accepted that it was influenced by 
Seshan’s arbitrariness, tie Waanot 
entitely wrong to claim thi^ the two 
men had been appointed to curt) his 
pow<^ ^ he s^ilt tus own case by. 
his subsequent b^viom*. Seidian 
lost. But the bigger loss was to the 
institution of the Election 
Commission. The matter of 
executive interference in 
cmurtimtHMudly-created histitatioos 
was never adequately addrei^ in 
the Sufxreme C^utt judgement. 
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cars in the immediate vicinity or follow¬ 
ing a little way away. The money going 
to the poster printer or the bunting 
maker or the loudspeaker owner has dri¬ 
ed up. But that does not constitute even 
ten per cent of the election costs." In Red¬ 
dy’s knowing, in one Assembly consti¬ 
tuency, a Telugu Desam heavyweight 
spent Rs 75 lakh while a Congress boss 
splurged Rs 3 crorc. This happened at 
the height of Seshan’s campaign to limit 
expenditure. 

Finally, Ihe level of violence did 
come down in Seshan’s tenure. But the 
saturation use of the police force has ine¬ 
vitably led foreign governments to 
believe that Indian elections cannot ever 
be held peacefully. *'I can never forgive 
Seshan for giving this impression," said 
a top bureaucrat in government. "He 
wanted planeloads of policemen to be 
sent here and there never caring for the 


costs involved. It was like a Maldives 
operation done a million times over. Dur¬ 
ing constituency visits, he loved whizz¬ 
ing round in his carcade and getting off 
unscheduled and preening about. I think 
he wouldn’t have minded wearing a uni¬ 
form in those limes. He was like a boy 
who never grew up." 

BAHLINGTHE 

BUREAUCRACY 

The third enduring aspect of Seshan’s 
tenure is the small and big battles that he 
fought with the bureaucracy. The root of 
his differences with Narasimha Rao lie 
in Rao’s refusal to change the laws to 
allow Seshan to punish officers in elec¬ 
tion matters. It would Uxik like a turf war 
on first glance. But the way he wanted 
equality with Supreme Court judges m 


Seshan with Krishnamurthy (left) and Gill: the two election commissioners had been 
appointed to curb Seshan’s powers 



^ His ruh4nsAviUi the bureaucracy 
nave also damaged the EC more than 
it would appear. While nearly 
everyone from chief 
secretary/director-general of police 
down assisted Seshan in 
election-related duties, it was more 
out of asense of nameless fCarthan 
one of duty. It worked because 
Seshan persisted, and because 
l^han tikes a good fight . But what 
\tiappeiis wiMm he is no mom 


Fear cannot be the key forever. 
Seshan is the first cabinet secretary to 
become CEC, and if he had worked 
at ways to see that the bureaucracy 
had a stake in an independent 
Election Commission, he wouldn’t 
have left his successors so 
.handicapped in getting work out of it. 

So, next w^, if a lap-dog gets 
traded in for an Al-Seshan, you 
would know that the government is 
not lOO-per-cent blameworthy. ♦ 


the matter of salary and perks and in 
being moved up in the Warrant of Prece¬ 
dence from no. 11 to no. 9 (he got 9A in 
the end) would show that he came to the 
CEC looking for the trappings of power 
denied to him even as a cabinet secretary. 

It is in this role as a sort of super¬ 
cabinet secretary that Seshan issued 
directives to bureaucrats. Before Seshan 
came along, it is true th^g officers took 
election duty lightly. Either they would 
turn up late or not at all. When Seshan 
wished to penalise truancy, chief secreta¬ 
ries covered up for subordinates in the 
slates and the cabinet secretary and other 
secretaries to the Union government for 
their officers in Delhi. Later, if Seshan 
wrote a tough letter to, say a secretary to 
government, an under-secretary would 
reply deliberately as a snub to Seshan. 

Seshan’s toughness did produce resul¬ 
ts. "He got several things through 
because he did a 
I b8en kind of ulta tandav," said 

a senior official in the 
Election Commission. 
But it was nothing compa¬ 
red to (he alienation he 
produced in the .service. 
"You don’t gel anything 
by hurling senior officers 
like chief secretaries or 
DGPs or IGPs," said a 
senior bureaucrat. Gill 
him.self showed another 
way when in the course 
of the last UP Assembly 
elections, he told collec¬ 
tors and district SPs in 
small meetings that he 
would hang just them if 
anything went wrong. 
Gill has always believed 
that the collector and SP 
arc the two keys to honest 
elections, while Seshan 
has reckoned that nothing 
works if Delhi is not in 
the thick of things. 

But it just goes to show the sort of 
man Seshan is. He is, in one form or ano¬ 
ther, a control junkey. His battles with 
the politicians arose less from anything 
that he saw intrinsically wrong in them. 
He was shown his place, and he struck 
back. It has been the same with the 
bureaucracy. If any good came out of his 
six years as chief election commissio¬ 
ner, it came from a series of wounding 
experiences. To be sure, that is good 
enough for the many classes of people 
that adore him. Oh, well! • 

M. VL Bubiwnumlm/New D^lhl 
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AFTERTHESHOW 


Amitabh 
Bachchan lets 
his anger 
about the Miss 
World 
controversy 
finally show 


When SUNDAY interviewed Amitabh Bach¬ 
chan a few weeks ago, the star was concerned 
over opposition to the Miss World pageant. 
While he spoke honestly and at length about his 
reasons for going ahead with the show, he was 
naturally restrained because of the need to avoid 
further controversies. 

We agreed then to do a second, shorter inter¬ 
view in the week following the pageant. Bach¬ 
chan would talk about the show and provide an 
insight into what went on behind the scenes. 
Bachchan kept his word. This interview, conduc¬ 
ted in Madras, where he was shooting for produ¬ 
cers. Ramanathan, Bachchan was relaxed but a 
note of suppressed rage ran through all his 
answers. 



"I have never 
harmed 
anyone 
knowingly^so 
why should 
people want to 
harm me? I 
have faith in 
the people of 
this country. 
That has kept 
me going so 
far" 


Sunday: Now that the show is over, what is 
your feeling about the Miss World pageant 
19%? 

Amitabh Bachchan: That it was a victory of the 
people. There was never any public opposition 
to the pageant. The protests came from a small 
group of motivated people who had their own 
agendas. The success of the show proved that the 
great thing about India is that you may make a lot 
of noise and hit the headlines but that ultimately 
it is the people who will win. 

The people of Bangalore showed tremendous 
guts to attend and see this show through. There 
were so many threats and yet there were no ques¬ 
tion marks on the faces of those who attended, 
there was no anxiety. Long hours into the show, 
there were thousands of people wanting to get in. 

Throughout the evening, the audience was on 
its feet, clapping, dancing and cheering. For me, 
that was the highlight of the show. 

Q: It wasn’t Just the live audience. Everybody 
seems to have watched the telecast. 

A: I was inside the stadium, but I’m told that all 
over India, people stayed at home, glued to their 
TV sets. I gather that there was less traffic on the 
streets that evening. 

If that is true, then I find it very gratifying. 

Q: Do you have any regrets? 

A: Only that I was unable to devote as much time 
as I would have liked to the creative part of the 
show. 

We could have put in more stuff. There are 
some things wc could have done differently 
though of course, the show that was put up was 
spectacular in itself and has been widely 
appreciated. 


Q: Some people commented on the absence of 
foreign entertainers. 

A: That was entirely deliberate. When wc were 
planning the show, we resisted all attempts by 
the Miss World organisation to invite foreign 
entertainers. 

We asked them what they wanted. If they wan¬ 
ted a singer, wc had one who was excellent. If 
they wanted a dancer, wehad Prabhu Deva who is 
world-class. 



The idea—at least on my part—was to show¬ 
case India. It made no sense to use this opportuni¬ 
ty to feature foreigners. It was our show and our 
opportunity. Will Alisha ever again have the 
opportunity to sing Made In India to an audience 
of 2.5 billion people? 

Wliy give away that opportunity? 

Q: Will you organise the pageant next year? 
A: Our agreement was for two years with an 
option for one more. We’ll try and honour that. 
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Q: Have all the controversies left you dispirit¬ 
ed and angry? 

A: r’m angry that the truth didn’t reach people. 
I’m angry that facts were misrepresented. And 
I’m angry that I got caught in the cross-fire bet¬ 
ween people who had their own agendas and saw 
Miss World as a perfect opportunity to fight their 
own battles. 

Q: Let us take the controversy over security 
first 

A: That’s a perfect example where the truth is 
not widely known. 

We never wanted so much security. We had 
made our own security arrangements and we 
expected a certain basic level of security from 
the police. That’s it. 





When you get too much security there are 
always logistic nightmares. For instance, during 
the dress-rehearsals, many of the costumes did 
not turn up because the police stopped the guy 
bringing them. On the day of the show many of 
the artistes — Bhanupriya, for instance — had 
trouble getting past security cordons. 

It was not something we asked for. 

Q: Why did the security rise to such levels? 

A: Because the threats began. 


There was a bomb at the stadium. There were 
threats to blow up the stadium. Showrooms of 
our sponsors were ransacked. I received death 
threats from the PWG. Shashikala threatened 
that 12 women would immolate themselves insi¬ 
de the stadium. 

And then Uma Bharti arrived in Bangalore 
and used violent rhetoric. She said that rivers of 
blood would flow. 

By this stage, it was a law and order issue. If 
people are going to be killed, if a stadium is 
going to be bombed, if rivers of blood are going 
to flow, then the state’s law enforcement machi¬ 
nery has to get involved. It is no longer a ques¬ 
tion of security at the stadium. 

The police commissioner looked at the threats 
and decided that he needed more forces. He did 
not consult us, which is 
fair and proper because 
by then it was a law and 
order issue, not an ABCL 
matter. 

The problem was that 
various people then went 
to court demanding to 
know why we had got so 
much security. 

I found this bizarre. 
First, you threaten to 
cause a riot and then you 
ask why the state is tak¬ 
ing precautions to protect 
the life and liberty of its 
citizens! 


Q: Were you always 
supposed to pay for the 
security? 

A: Wc were paying for 
security at the stadium, 
for our event. But we had 
never realised that if you 
were threatened, you had 
to pay the police to be pro¬ 
tected. At least, not in our 
own country. 

When we brought the 
contest to Bangalore, 
there was no suggestion 
of violence. That only 
happened after Uma Bhiirti and others turned the 
contest into an issue. I’m still not clear how this 
is ABCL’s fault. 

But, in effect, we ended up paying for law and 
order in Bangalore. 

As far as 1 know, this is unprecedented. Nor we¬ 
re wc ever told how the government decided on a 
figure pf over Rs 2 crore for security. No explana¬ 
tion was offered. And I gather that no private 
organisation in India has ever had to pay this 
kind of money to the police to be protected. 



Tm angry that 
the truth didn't 
reach the 
people. Tm 
angry that facts 
were 

misrepresented* 
And I'm 
angry that 1 got 
caught in the 



saw Miss 
World as a 
perfect 

opportunity to 
fight their own 
battles" 
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Q; So it sets a precedent 

A: Yes, It certainly does. Take one example. Cri¬ 
minal elements asked us to pay protection 
money. Because we did not, they beat up our 
ticket vendors. We asked the police to take action. 

I would have thought that this was a perfectly 
straight-forward case of citizens complaining 
about crime. 

But all this came under the heading of special 
security to ABCL. 

Q: Do you think the precedent will hold? 

A: That's not for me to say. But logically, the 
police should now charge political parties for 
protection at eveiy rally. They should charge for 
keeping the peace at every Test match, 

I assume it will stop short of charging victims 
of riots to pay for their own protection. But the 
logic behind it is not very dissimilar. 

Q: Wasn’t there a problem about the money? 

A: It was a nightmare. Even if we were surprised 
to be charged Rs 2.20 crore for security. I am a 
law-abiding citizen who respects the judiciary so 
there was no doubt in my mind that we would 
pay the money promptly. We immediately made 
a deposit of Rs 15 lakh. 

Then, at 10 pm on Friday, on the night before 
the pageant, I was called to the police commissio¬ 
ner’s office and told that he wanted the balance 
— Rs 2.05 crore—before the show. 

This was a bombshell. Nobody has Rs 2 crore 
just lying around in the bank. And on Friday 
night, the weekend had begun. 

I tried to explain to the commissioner that we 
would pay the money right after the pageant and 
that we were a law-abiding corporation, with 
several assets, and so there was no reason to 
doubt us. 

He would not listen. 

I then offered a personal guarantee saying that 
I was personally responsible for the Rs 2,05 
crore but this made no difference. 1 was there till 
I am on Saturday morning trying to persuade the 
commissioner with a total lack of success. He 
wanted the money before the show. 

Q: Did you get it? 

A: Yes. On Saturday morning at 9.30 am just as 
banks opened — less than 12 hours before the 
pageant — we asked our Bombay office to issue 
the cheque and to inform our bank that we were 
doing so. 

But this was not enough. The Bangalore poli¬ 
ce now decided that they wanted a bank draft or a 
certified cheque. Not only that, the commissio¬ 
ner threw out our people and locked up the 
stadium. 

So, at 11 am, about eight hours before the 
guests started entering the stadium, we were lock¬ 
ed out. How do you get somebody to certify a 
cheque for Rs 2 crore on a Saturday? And yet, if 
we didn’t do it, then there would be no show. 



Fortunately, we found a branch of Canara 
Bank that was open and which agreed to do it. 
And they opened the gates a few hours before we 
went on live television to 2.5 billion people. 

Q: Are you bitter? 

A: No, just conscious of how powerless I really 
am. You embark on something like this. You tell 
foreigners that India can do it. You try and show¬ 
case your country to 2.5 billion people and then 
every day, somebody or the other gets up and has 
ago at you. 

And how much can you fight? Can you fight 
the police? Can you fight political parties who 
have decided that this is a gtxxl occasion to hit 
the headlines? Can you fight the bureaucracy? 
Can you fight Uma Bharti and the BJP? 

I’m too small a person. And 1 felt bullied and 
harassed. The only consolation is that we put up 
a show that the Miss World organisation said 
was the best and the biggest in its history. 

But look at the odds against us. 

Q: Was it that bad? 

A; Yes. When an MP threatens that rivers of 
blood will flow and she represents one of the lar¬ 
gest political parties in the country, what chance 
does an individual have? My agenda was not poli¬ 
tical. I never set out to offend any political party. 
But once 1 am targeted, what can 1 do? Is there 
any recourse open to me? 

Q: You had the Karnataka government on 
your side. 


"I felt bullied 
and harassed. 

The only 
consolation is 
that we put up 
a show that the 
Miss World 
organisation 
said was the 
best and 
biggest in its 
history" 
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IN QUOTES 



A: I am very grateful for whatever support 1 
received from the state government and 1 don’t 
want to minimise their role. But the perception 
that ABCL had an easy ride is completely wrong. 

I’ve told you about the threat to close down 
the show if we didn’t pay up Rs 2.05 crore. But 
the whole establishment — and perhaps this is 
true of every state, so 1 don’t want to single out 
Karnataka — treated us as people they could hit 
on. 

Every minute of the day, we were dealing 
with requests for free passes in the Rs 25,000 sec¬ 
tion. There were requests from the entire state 
Assembly and from the bureaucracy. Perhaps 
we should have expected that. 

But any agency we dealt with wanted its 
pound of flesh. You talk to the people who are 
organising the car parking and they refuse to coo¬ 
perate till they get 200 free passes. It was the 
same story everywhere. 

Finally, you are fighting the protestors, you 
arc being dragged to the courts, you are being 
harassed by the establishment, you are being tar¬ 
geted by the politicians—it gets to the stage that 
the pageant itself is your lowest priority. 

You tend to forget about producing a world 
class show — which is why we accepted this 
challenge to begin with — and worry about 
where the next attack is going to come from. 

What I am most proud of is that despite all 
these problems, the team at ABCL produced the 
best Miss World ever. 

Q: I gather that you have an income tax 
investigation on your hands. 

A: Oh, that’s been going on for a while. Three 
weeks before the pageant, they visited us and ins¬ 
pected our books. And throughout the run-up to 
the show in Bangalore, they were right there 
with us, keeping tabs on things. 

1 don't mind. This has been a high-profile 
event and they want to make sure that nobody 
points fingers at them later as has happened with 
some other events recently. 

It was a little distracting to have to cater to 
their requests for information in the tense and 
busy period before the show. But one of the good 
things about ABCL is that 1 started it to break 
away from the cash-culture. Every expense is on 
the books. So, we have nothing to be worried 
about. 

Of course, it has its funny side. When we were 
desperately trying to organise Rs 2.05 crore the 
day before the pageant, the income tax people 
were very curious about what we were up to. 
When we said that we were paying the police, 
they thought that we were pulling a fast one. 

When we finally convinced them of what was 
happening, they couldn’t believe it! 

Q: What is the controversy about defence 
ministry land? 

A: I don’t understand the objections. We held 



'The success of 
the Miss 
World show 
proved that the 
great thing 
about India is 
that you may 
make a lot of 
noise and hit 
the headlines 
but that 
ultimately, it is 
the people 
who will win" 


one of the events associated with the pageant on 
a parade ground owned by the air force. When 
we went to sec them about it, they said they 
would charge us the super commercial rate. We 
paid it. 

Now, people are trying to allege that we were 
given access to a secret air force base! It was a 
parade ground. And the fact that there is a super 
commercial rale means that wc can’t be the first 
people to have hired it. 

Because that objection docs not hold, they are 
now suggesting that national security was 
breached because we look foreigners there. 
Even assuming for a moment that the beauty 
queens were secret agents, there was nothing 
secret for them to sec. 

You would get a belter idea of India’s defence 
capability by watching the Republic Day parade 
on TV! 

Q: This is the second Miss Worid-related 
interview we’ve done in six weeks. So, let me 
end by asking you a question that emerges out 
of the first. Do you still think that controversy 
is written in your destiny? 

A: I don’t know. So much keeps happening to 
me that 1 am in a continuous stunned state. 

The only way to survive is to tell myself that I 
must follow my convictions and do what is right. 

I have never harmed anyone knowingly, so why 
should people want to harm me? 

1 believe in God. And I have faith in the people 
of this countiy. That has kept me going so far. 

And I hope it will continue to do so. • 
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MINTING 

MONEY 

Top Assam politicians and bureaucrats are 
implicated in a Rs 500-cr veterinary and animal 
husbandry scandal 


I t makes the urea scam look like pet¬ 
ty theft. The Rs 200-crore Assam 
lettcr-of-credit (LoC) scandal, 
which first hit the headlines in 
I <^93, is once again back in the 
news Some even put this figure down to 
Rs 5(X)crore. 

' Those suspected range from small-li- 
! me accountiints, bureaucrats and other 
government officials to a former chief 
minister and even the present chief mini¬ 
ster, Prafulla KumarMahanla. 

Over a i^ncxi of six years, from 1986 
to 1992, large sums of money were 
drawn from the state’s veterinary and 
animal husbandry department. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the corresponding expenditure 
falls short of the sum withdrawn — by 
ox er Rs 2f)0 crore. 

A one-man committee c f enquiry con¬ 
sisting of the then additional chief secre¬ 
tary, K. Sridhar Rao, explains the modus 
openindi. According to Rao, the state 
treasury makes payments on behalf of 
the various departments against the 
receipt of LoCs issued by 
these departments. These 
are prepared on a month¬ 
ly basis. 

So, an LoC for gotxls 
supplied to, say, the vete¬ 
rinary department, would 
be typed out by the office 
of the director veterinary, 
and then taken to the vari¬ 
ous deputy secretaries in 
the department for their 
signatures. And finally 
submitted U) the treasury. 

But as Rao discovered, it 
was the suppliers them¬ 
selves who took the LoCs 
to the Veuious deputy 
secretaries for signatures, 
rather than an official 


working in that department. 

The Rao report (as it has come to be 
called) points out that the department 
officials did not even bother to check if 
the supplies matched the sums of the 
LoCs. The two areas where most of the 
irregularities took place were: construc¬ 
tion and purchase of materials such as 
drugs and other medicines. 

Though a central purchase committee 
had been set up for the explicit purpose 
of procuring pharmaceuticals, this was 
never consulted. Instead, officers at the 
field level submitted bills at random — 
for sums exceeding the prescribed limit 
of Rs 500 per officer. 

For instance, the Intensive Cattle 
Development Project (ICDP) in Demow 
alone withdrew Rs 48 crore over a per¬ 
iod of five years. CBI officials claim that 
out of this, as much as Rs 30 crore had 
been distributed to pi^liticians and 
bureaucrats. The ICDP accountant, 
Mehtab Hussain, and one of the accused 
in the case, had been .scheduled to retire 



m February 1988. However, he was giv¬ 
en an extension till 1992 for no apparent 
reason. 

In vSeptember this year, Hussain gave 
a statement to the CBTs investigating 
officer in Bel tola, Guwahali. Along 
with the statement is a rough diary of 
accounts foi the period 1.4.’86 to 
August 1992. According to this, Hus¬ 
sain paid off former AGP ministers such 
as the then labour minister, Barki Prasad 
Telenga (Rs 5.7 crore for the construc¬ 
tion of Satsang Bihar Mandir) and for¬ 
mer veterinary minister, Dilip Saikia 



Payments of Rs 25 
lakh and Rs 7 lakh 
to RohinI and Lila 
Saikia, hrothers of 
thoformorchiof 
minister, 

Hiteswar Saikia, 
indieate that the 
scam crossed all 
party lines 


,5onowai tiss ial crore ). 

There are also two pay¬ 
ments of Rs 25 lakh and 
Rs 7 lakh made out to 
Rohini and Lila Saikia, 
brothers of the former 
chief minister, Hiteswar 
Saikia. vSo the scam was 
not Just restricted to the 
AGP alone, but in a 
sense, crossed all party 
lines. 

A fter Rao submitted 
his report, the then 
chief minister, Hiteswar 
Saikia, handed over the 
case to the CBI. A ca.se 
was registered by the 
investigating authority in 
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A travel agency dociinieiil 
showing air tickets for AGP 
leaders and MLAs 


March 1994. 


At that lime, 56 government officials 
were suspected to be involved in the 
scam. Most of the withdrawals took 
place between 1985 and 1991, a time 
when Mithanta was the chief minister. 
Rao also identified at least 12 hemuni 
construction firms as recipients of the 
fake LoCs. 

One of these belonged to R.P. Bora, 
who also owned a local newspaper 
group. And this is how Mahanta enters 
the picture. 

Apparently, Bora had 
been making contribu¬ 
tions to the chief mini¬ 
ster’s constituency using 
funds from the stale trea¬ 
sury. (In 1991, Bora had 
fought the elections on an 
Asom Gana Parishad 
(AGP) ticket, and later he 
stood on a Congress 
ticket as well.) 

According to a report 
submitted by the SP (vigi¬ 
lance) on 5 August this 
year, Bora had with¬ 
drawn Rs 9 lakh in the 
form of 30 bank drafts 
from the United Bank of 
India’s Simalguri branch 
in November 1990. 


These were made out 
to the presidentysecretaries of Nagaon 
Sadar Anchalik, AGP, among others. It 
was from this constituency that Mahanta 
fought the elections the following year. 

Bora had also apparently been arrang¬ 
ing air travel for Mahanta and other 
AGP ministers such as D.K. wSaikia, T. 
Bora and J. Sarmah. (The CBl has a bill 
submitted by BSS Travel Service which 
lists the above names as passengers. The 
bill is made out to Hotel Indiraj, which is 
owned by Bora). 

Apart from this, the CBI also found 


evidence that state vehicles had been 
used to carry funds from the treasury to 
the various constituencies. One of the 
accused carried as much as Rs 5 crore in 
his official car. It was to explore this 
angle that the then CBI director, K. 
Vijaya Rama Rao, wrote to the then 
chief secretary of Assam, A. Bhattacha- 
rya, asking him for records detailing the 
lour programmes of various former mini¬ 
sters. These include Mahanta, Nakul 
Das (the then velerinaiy minister), 
Sonowal, Telenga and even Hiteswar 
Saikia. 

In his letter, dated 13 November. 
1995, Rao wrote that ‘certain politician- 
s/bureaucrats have figured as direct or 
indirect beneficiaries of the government 
money in this scandal’. 

U nfortunately, the case has been drag¬ 
ging on for the last five years. So 
far, only half-a-dozen bureaucrats have 
been charge-sheeted, and 22 others ‘sus¬ 
pended pending investigation’. 

One reason for the delay is that the 
investigating officials complained of 
political pressure — both from vSaikia 
and later from Mahanta. V.N. Verma, 
deputy superintendent of police, CBI, 
had even sent in a written request asking 
to be transferred from the case. In his let¬ 
ter dated 5 August, 1995, Verma said 
that he was facing ‘mental pressure and 
agony’ 

Verma has since been transferre<i as 
has the DIG in charge of the case, R.M. 
Singh. But the CBI spokesperson claims 
these iire ‘routine transfers’ and not due 
to any ‘political pressure’. 

Moreover, last fortnight, Mahanta 
also held a press conf^erence deny¬ 
ing allegations of trying 
to slow down the enqui¬ 
ry. Instead, he levelled 
his own allegations say¬ 
ing that ‘a systematic 
campaign was being carri¬ 
ed out by a .section of the 
Delhi press trying to 
implicate me and my 
government in the LoC 
scam’. 

Until the CBI finally 
completes its investiga¬ 
tion, there is not much 
else Prafulla Kumar 
Mahanta can do. • 

NltinA. 

Qokhml0/Quwahati 
with Prtya Sahgal/Nmw 
OmlM 
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PROFILE! 


New man, new ethics 

Satyajitsinh Dilipsinh Gaekwad plans to overhaul the Youth Congress 


H e sits in the same office that Maninderjit 
Singh Bitta used to occupy, but there is a diffe¬ 
rence. For one, Narasimha Rao's portrait has 
been banished from the room. Sitaram Kesri 
beams down from the wall instead. 

But the newly appointed Indian Youth Congress presi¬ 
dent, Satyajitsinh Dilipsinh Gaekwad, doesn’t see this as a 
declaration of loyally to a particular camp. According to 
him, the change of portraits is ony natural; the lYC presi¬ 
dent works directly under the Congress president. Who¬ 
ever he may be. 

Unlike Biiia’s brand of mindless, blatant sycophancy, 
there seems to be some method in his madness. 

In fact, the first thing the 34-year-old Gaekwad wants to 
do is to change the image of the Youth Congress. "1 have 
told everyone not to touch my feet,” he says. "Hum sab ko 
kandhe-se-kaudhe mila ke kaam karna hai" This sounds 
very noble but as the youngest member of Parliament, 
Gaekwad is enriticd to his illusions. 

When the current Congress president started l:?s cleanli¬ 
ness drive — Kesri-speak for anti-Rao campaign — it was 
obvious that Bitta would have to go. What was not so clear 
was who would replace him. Initially, three names were in 
circulation; Mamata Banerjee, Sharad Patnaik and Satya¬ 
jitsinh Gaekwad. 

Apart from his age, what swung the deal in Gaekwad’s 
favour was the fact he was non-controversial (his critics 
say mild-mannered). He had been organising youth camps 
in Baroda when he was a councillor in the municipal corpo¬ 
ration there. But more to the point, Gaekwad’s mentors at 
the Centre were people who had begun to matter in the Con¬ 
gress under Kesri: Sharad Pawar, Madhavrao Scindia and 
Ahmed Patel. 

ALTHOUGH GAEKWAD won the Lok Sabha election 
from Baroda by a margin of just 17 votes, he .still believes 
It IS a victory worth bragging about. "This was a BJP- 
dom mated area with four out of the seven ML As from 
BJP,” he says, adding, "and only one MLA from the 
Congress." 

His bosses in the party obviously think this enthusiastic 
belief in himself will stand him in good stead, especially 
when he begins the demoralising task of revamping the 
Youth Congress. Under Bitta, lYC had become a crowd of 
designer khadi-eVdd hoodlums, with the chief him.self 
sporting a pair of Ray-Bans. 

Gaekwad, on the other hand, favours a local brand of 
dark glasses. He has also said that no office-bearer will be 
appointed in the Youth Congress who has a criminal 
record. And 20 per cent of the posts will be reserved for 
women. 

The last comes as a bit of a surprise since Gaekwad was 
among those MPs who opposed reservation for women in 


Parliament. Gaekwad explains the contradiction. "We are 
finding it so difficult to implement this at the panchayat 
level. The women are reluctant, so the postsrget filled just 
because the quota has to be filled," he says. "First, we must 
attempt to increase participation at the organisation level. 
And then gradually at the higher levels." 

For someone who began life selling chemicals for Gaek¬ 
wad Marketing Pvt. Ltd (a family concern now managed 
by his brother-in-law), Gaekwad has wasted no time learn¬ 
ing the rules of the game. Barely six months in Parliament 
and he has raised issues such as the drinking water pro¬ 
blem in Baroda. This week, he plans to address bigger 
issues — like India’s poor performance at the United 
Nations. 

As for his plans for the Youth Congress, the first few 
things on Gaekwad’s agenda is to hold training camps 
(shivirs) in the states that are facing elections. Such as 
Punjab. 

Apart from this, he plans to encourage rural youth to 
join the lYC As Kesri is professing to do at his level, so 
Gaekwad plans to clean up the party’s Youth Congress. 
The only one of Bitta’s appointees who continues is the 
lYC spokesperson, Rupinder Singh. 

However, under Gaekwad, lYC press releases promise 
to be less paeans of praise to the Congress president (‘Why 
should we dabble in the affairs of senior Congressmen?') 
and more in the nature of what the IYC is doing. 

GAEKWAD IS more available to party workers than his 
predecessor, since he has no bodyguards to cut him off 
from the people. If he is not in Parliament, then the enthusi¬ 
astic Youth Congress president can usually be found in the 
party office. 

Unlc.ss It is early in the morning, when he is out jogging. 
Or playing cricket — one of the two games in which he 
represented Gujarat. The other was kho-kho. 

All this leaves him with little time to spend with his fami¬ 
ly. In fact, his wife and two daughters have been left 
behind in Gujarat since at least there they would be among 
family members. 

Gaekwad has been .so busy that he found time only last 
week to think of a name for his younger daughter whom he 
has called Yashoditta. And she was bom in February this 
year. 

Not unlike Kesri, who had also packed his wife and fami¬ 
ly off to Bihar when he was made party treasurer by Indira 
Gandhi. Kesri’s argument was that he could not do justice 
to both jobs. 

As a result, Gaekwad spends most"of his spare time 
either reading — from philosophy to racy Sidney 
Sheldons—or working on his laptop. Maybe, just maybe, 
this commerce graduate will he able to take the Youth Con¬ 
gress out of the Dark Ages and into the 21 st century. • 
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At least one 
fashion 
photographer lists her 
amongst the ten most 
beautiful women he’s 
ever shot. And Riya Sen 
certainly is an eyeful. 

The ramp model who 
made her debut at the age 
of 14 at designer J.J. 
Valaya’s show, is— 
along with sister Raima 
— making waves as a 
fashion model. 

Interestingly, like her 
mother Moon Moon and 
grandmother Suchitra 
Sen before her, Riya also 
launched her modelling 
career with a toothpaste 
ad. Now it remains to be 
seen whether Riya will 
follow the family 
tradition of films, though 
for now mom Moon 
Moon says she’d rather 
have her concentrate on 
her studies. 

Riya Sm (ton, wHIi 
aMthar Moon Moon and 
alclor Ralnto): roto modal 


Chip off the old block I First 
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Brooding broota 

■■■H Marriage to 

heavy, brooding canvases 

IHHIH the lovely 

with sombre colours. 

Vasundhara Tiwari 

Broota was back in 

certainly hasn’t mellowed 
Rameshwar Broota, 

RauiMliwar Bntota: 

well-known for his 

makliigan ImpraMlen 



action with a special 
showing of five canvases 
at Delhi’s Display 
Gallery. At the opening, 
such friends as fellow 
artist Anjolie Ela Menon 
and art restorer Rupika 
Chawla dropped by. 

The works themselves, 

is the near unanimous 
consensus, are 
magnifique. Taking over 
two months to complete 
each canvas, Broota first 
laid a foundation of diick 
black and brown oil paint 
and then used a razor to 
scratch it. 

The results are 
marvellously textured 
works that are due to be 
shown in Bombay in 
January. 


There are 
two types of 
first ladies. Some, like 
Hillary Clinton, are the 
brainy typ&who haive an 
interest in policy matters. 
Others are content to be 
show-pieces, making 
social chit-chat as their 
husband’s careers 
advance or decline. 

Mira Maikovic clearly 
falls in the first category. 
The wife of President 
Slobodan Milosevic of 
Serbia, Maikovic is 
presently in India to 
promote the English 
edition of her book. Night 
Day—A Diary. 

Leader of the Yugoslav 
United Left, a national 
party that is in coalition 
with the Serbian Socialist 
Party led by her husband, 
Markovic has written this 



Mini Mailiovie:«« ttw 
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book with the conviction 
that the people of the 
Balkans have got to learn 
to get along if they want to 
survive. 
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around, h«e is one 
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A SECURE MARRIAGE 


These days, 
Mohammad 
Azharuddin is generally 
ducking for cover. But no, 
it is not the South African 
pace attack that the 
former Indian skipper is 
having difficulty facing 
up to. 

Instead, Azhar is 
reeling under a volley of 
criticism from Muslim 
fundamentalists who are 
objecting to his marriage 
to Sangeeta Bijlani. Some 
of them have even gone to 
the extent of threatening 
him with dire 
consequences for 
divorcing his first wife, 
Naureen—fiom whom 
he has two sons—and 
marrying outside his faith. 


But recognising the 
danger to Azhar’s life, the 


government has decided 
to give him SPG cover— 
normally reserved for 
high-risk VIPs. So don't 
be surprised if you find 


six gun-toting 
securitymen following 
the newly-weds around. 

Talk about a secure 
marriage. 











55 Aircraft. 


Mere frills can't help you 
survive the test of time. 



Commitment 
and resilience. 
That's what it 
takes to 
operate a 
national 
network with 
the largest 
fleet for over 
forty years. 
Indeed, how 
else could we 
give our 
passengers 
what they 
treasure most. 
Experience. 


connecf India. 


Your home in the sky 


jan i juig u gi r 
JSrM HudmnAa r t umm 

NexuB Bourtraioihy 


A t a candlelit 
dinner over¬ 
looking the 
Bal Samund 
lake — a 
magnificent backdrop for 
the fireworks being dis¬ 
played on terra firma — 
Gaj Singh digs into his 
dal-bati and talks about 
his life. 

It’s not that the erstwhi¬ 
le maharaja of Jodhpur 
won’t sup without fire¬ 
works to entertain him. 
The display is actually to 
commemorate the launch 
of Marwar-Jodhpur 
published by 

Mehrangarh Publishers. 
It is a book in which Gaj 
Singh has more than a pro¬ 
prietary interest. 


"I try to follow the 
tradition of my family 
and remain connected 
with the people of Jodh¬ 
pur/* says Gaj Singh in 
what must be the under¬ 
statement of the year. 

The 48-year old must 
have made some connec¬ 
tion somewhere. Casual 
visitors routinely touch 
his feet and despite the 
Government of India’s 
best efforts, he is still 
referred to as the Mahara¬ 
ja. Or else, Baapji. 



opted for politics and still 
others (like Bhawani 
Singh of Jaipur) have tak¬ 
en up diplomatic assign¬ 
ments. But Gaj Singh, 
who has played both 
. roles —politician and 
diplomat— seems driven 
to defining a more down- 
to-earth role for himself. 

"Politiq^ is so manipu¬ 
lative and divisive, and in 
the end nothing gets 
done,” he says of his two- 
year stint in 1990 as a 
member of the Upper 
House. "I value the tradi¬ 
tional relationship in 
Jodhpur and if I had to get 
into active politics, that 
would mean alienating a 
certain group of people," 
he explains. 

B om a year after Inde¬ 
pendence, Gaj Singh 
in many ways had it 
easier than some other 
former rulers. Although 
he was officially anoint¬ 
ed Maharaja in 19S2 at 
the age of four (privy pur¬ 
ses hadn’t yet b^n alx>ii- 
shed) the young Gaj 
Singh was packed off to 
England by his mother 
who was keen to get her 
son out of the artificial 
environment of royal 
courtiers into a more 




Jodhpur* s Gaj Singh looks for a role in modem India 


"How am I supposed to react?" he rep¬ 
lies when asked the obvious. "I think of 
it as a relationship; one of mutual trust 
and affection." 

In a sense Baapji’s predicament is no 
different from that of scores of other for¬ 
mer maharajas and rajas who dot the 
Indian landscape: how do you come to 
terms with modem India? How do you 


accept the fact that after being groomed 
to believe you are a direct descendant of 
the sun and moon and yours is the God- 
given light to rule, you are no more duui 
the average citizen? 

While some bask in glories long past, 
surrounding themselves with syc^- 
ants and other hangers-on, others have 


world that he would soon have to 
face. 

It's this grip on'ieality that has guided 
Gaj Singh’s quest for a role in modem 
India. But what exactly is this role? "I’m 
trying to bring pec^le together," he says. 
For this, he has turped to touri.sm. But 
what began as a necessity, has now turn¬ 
ed into a passion. 
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T he tourism idea first took root when Gaj Singh was faced 
with the problem of what to do with his ancestral palace, 
Umaid Bhavan. With the abolition of privy purses, the upkeep 
became prohibitive, yet he was loath to sell off a part of his 
heritage. 

So, Gaj Singh like his peers in Udaipur and Jaipur hit upon 
the idea of turning his palace into a hotel. But that was easier 
said than done. Jodhpur hadn’t yet become a part of the interna¬ 
tional tourist circuit. Moreover, the idea of palace-hotels, now 
so much in vogue, had yet to catch on. 

But even before Gaj Singh could begin marketing his for¬ 
mer home he was sent off to Trinidad as high commissioner. 
Before leaving, he signed an agreement with ITC's Welco- 
mgroup to run the palace. "The professional management hel¬ 
ped and, since then, things have improved," he admits. 


Visitors routinely touch his feet 
and despite the Government of 
India’s best efforts, Gaj Singh is 
still referred to as the Maharaja 


The association had another spin-off: it brought Gaj Singh 
in contact with professional tourism. Spurred by the success 
of Umaid Bhavan, Gaj Singh began turning some of his other 
residences into ’heritage’ hotels. (By this time, of course, an 
army of dollar-laden tourists had bitten the royal bait.) 

Voday, Gaj Singh is the chairman of Rajasthan Tourism 
I Development Corporation. He also heads the Rajasthan 
Committee for World Wide Fund for Nature. Moreover, he is 
the convenor of the Marwar regional chapter of INTACH. His 
official bio-data lists the other hats he wears—from being a 
trustee on various charitable trusts to being the vice-presidmt 
of the Indian Polo Association. His chief preoccupation, 
however, is still the conversion of old havelis to heritage 
hotels. 

Critics contend that the selling of royal Rajasthan has gone 
over the top and that by making himself so readily available to 
every Nikon-toting American, Gaj Singh has debased his 
heritage. 

But behind the displays of noblesse oblige, there remains a 
very private facade that is hard to crack. And Gaj Singh has 
made sure of his privacy at the risk of lending hintself open to 
charges of being elitist. 

For instance, Gaj Singh religiously brings in the New Year 
at theSardar SamandPalacewidi a group of close friends from 
home and abroad. For this annual week-long exercise, the 
palace is closed to the public—and never mind if it’s peak tou¬ 
rist season. 

Then again, Gaj Singh has made sure to retain a part of the 
Umaid Bhavan palace for his personal use and the tourists are 
allowed to run over only a obtain designated area. 

Arbitraiy? Capricious? Perhaps. But then that is what 
Maharaja Class is all about * 
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The ABC of lie 


Easy answers to common questions 


HOW DID IT ALL BEGIN? 


Ii was the kebab that set it off. In the early Seventies, Ajit 
Narain Haksar, the first Indian chairman at ITC, decided to 
extend the tobacco company’s interests to such areas as tour¬ 
ism and hotels. 

The hotel division began with three propenics: Delhi (Mau- 
rya), Agra (Mughal) and Madras (Chola). Once the Maurya 
was up and running, Haksar began to concern himself with the 
setting up of speciality restaurants. Those were the days of 
‘Chinese-Indian-Coniinentar cuisine, .so when the chairman 
hit upon the brainwave of a specialised tandoori restaurant, it 
becairrc an instant hit with Delhi’s Punjabi crowd. 

Haksar’s successors believed that the formula could be 
repeated elsewhere. Filled with the vision of little Bukharas 
dotting the planet, they embarked on the restaurant’s first inter¬ 
national branch in New York city, arguably the gastronomic 
capital of the world. 

In Delhi, the Bukhara 
had been an upscale Moti 
Mahal. Haksar had com¬ 
missioned chef Madan 
Lai Jaiswal to do a very 
basic menu of kebabs and 
tandoori food. Tandoori 
food which has its origins 
in Lahore was introduced 
to Delhi by Peshwari Lai 
but the restaurant situated 
in old Delhi had fallen on 
hard times and had run to 
seed. Haksar wanted to 
take it out of the bazaar 
and serve essentially the 
same food in an upscale 
environment. 

This upscale environ¬ 
ment was recreated by 
architect Rajinder Kumar 
and interior decorator 
Kiran Paiki. Their brief 
was to recreate a rugged 
frontier atmosphere 
where customers could 
tear into their tandoori 
chicken with their bare 
hands and not feel bad 
about it. 

It worked very well for 
Delhi, where self<<sty]ed 
gourmands gave chef 



THE BUKHARA AT MAURYA, DELHI 


A 


Though the Maurya Bukhara in 
Delhi was a success, the ones 
abroad fared badly. And the 
losses mounted. To cover up, 
successive ITC chairmen embarked on a 
course of action that led to the ITC’s current 
problems 


Jaiswal top billing. But New York was a different 
matter. 

For one in 1991, when the New York Bukhara opened, tan¬ 
doori food was no longer a novelty and had become one of 
India’s better-known exports. Competition was stiff, particu¬ 
larly in a city packed with Indian restaurants. 

Moreover, the pricing seems to have gone awry. New Yor 
kers were willing to pay top dollar for a Japanese or a French 
or even an Indian meal in a fancy restaurant. But US $30 and 
up to slum it out to cat tandoori chicken seemed excessive, 
even by American standards. 

The Chicago Bukhara fared no better. And soon the losses 
mounted, 

ITC was, however, unwilling to concede that its single- 
most successful restaurant had proved to be a disaster. To 
cover up, Haksar’s successors embarked on a course of action 
that led directly to ITC’s current problems. 


WHAT DOES BAT 
HAVE TO DO 
WITH ITC? 


It is generally believed 
that British American 
Tobacco Co. (BAT) was* 
set up in 1902 out of pick¬ 
ings made in China and 
India. Eventually of cour¬ 
se, the communist regime 
threw BAT out of China 
and soon it was left with 
only Imperial Tobacco in 
India. 

After Independence 
things began to change: 
the business was carried 
on by three wholly own¬ 
ed BAT subsidiaries and 
one branch operation, the 
India Leaf Tobacco Deve¬ 
lopment (ILTD). In 
1954, the three opera¬ 
tions were merged into 
Imperial Tobacco Co, 
which later became India 
Tobacco Co. and finally, 
ITC Limited. 
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Ajit Narain Haksar, who joined the company in September 
1948, was the first Indian chairtnan. He was succeeded by Jag- 
dish Narain Sapru, a fellow Kashmiri and his brother-in-law 
to b(H)t Sapru in turn was succeeded by Krishan Chugh, a Pun¬ 
jabi who nominated another Punjabi, Yogi Deveshwar, as his 
successor. 

In 1969, years before the FHRA legislation was brought in, 
Haksar prepared a perspective plan recommending to BAT 
that it begin diluting its stake in the company. 

"As a group we were convinced that Indian industry should 
be in the driving scat," he says. 

One view has it that Haksiir used every argument in the 
book to get BAT to reduce its stake. When nothing seemed to 
work, he is said to have warned the parent company that the 
Indian government was seriously planning to nationalise the 
company. 

In 1969, Mrs Gandhi had already nationah.scd the banks. 
Now, BAT was not willing to take a chance with ITC and so 
— even before FERA was brought in in 1973 — it diluted its 
holdings in ITC, first to 75 percent (in 1969), then by a further 
15 per cent i n 1974 and another 20 per c nt two years later. 

"BAT’S stake even 
before dilution was 
minuscule compared to 
what it is Uxiay," says 
Haksar. According to 
him, in 1969 with a 94 per 
cent stake in the compa¬ 
ny, BAT’S shares were 
worth only Rs 15 crore. 

Today, BAT has a 31.8 
per cent stake in a compa¬ 
ny that is worth Rs 5,100 
crore. 

That must be small con¬ 
solation for a company 
which went from being 
the parent company to 
merely the single-largest 
shareholder. 

WHEN DID rrC’S 
PROBLEMS 
WITH BAT 


never quite forgave the chairman for doing this. 

The relationship improved somewhat when Sapru, who by 
all accounts was an extremely easy-going man, t(K)k over. At 
any rate, Sapru certainly didn’t want a confrontation. 

Chugh, who succeeded as chairman in November 1991, 
had already served as managing director of Bhadrachalam 
Paper Board, an ITC subsidiary. He was a shrewd business¬ 
man who had tremendous business acumen and undcrtCK)k an 
aggressive expansion drive. 

According to BAT, it was Chugh’s idea that it incrca.se its 
stake to around 51 per cent. They say that it was Chugh who 
was keen, initially at least, on forging closer tfes with the par¬ 
ent company. 

That may be so. But towards the end of 1993 it was BAT 
which wrote to Chugh asking for his advice on how it could 
have an enhanced role in the company. In January 1994, 
Chugh wrote back saying he was putting board director 
Feroze Vevaina on the job of setting up a task force to exami¬ 
ne BAT’S options. 

A few months later, Chugh met BAT representatives in 
London to present thc.se options. However, the.se were reject- 



K.L. CHU8H (LEFT) AND J.N. SAPRU AFTER THEIR ARREST 


PRADIPSANYAL 


In the mid-Seventies. ITC put out the very first convertible 
debentures in the Indian market. BAT did not take them up per¬ 
haps because, explains Haksar, they ‘did not believe India 
was such a great place to invest in’. 

It was a mistake BAT would live to regret. 

In 1991, when Manmohan Singh became finance minister, 
he formally presented what has since been known as his econo¬ 
mic reforms package. At the same lime, the cigarette market 
in the West began shrinking in direct relationship to a growing 
awareness of health issues. 

BAT was already smarting about losing its share in the com¬ 
pany throughout the Seventies. According to one view, it 
believed that Haksar had deliberately painted a grim scenario 
(the government will nationalise the company, etc.) and BAT 


A 


The relationship between BAT 
and ITC improved somewhat 
when J.N. Sapru took over as 
chairman. And BAT says that 
initially at least, K.L. Chugh, his 
successor, was also keen on forging 
closer ties with the parent company 


K) 
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eti by BAT as unviable. 

In April 1994, Chugh gave an interview to Business 
Standard that ran under the headline: ‘Chugh denies BAT 51 
per cent’. The story sent shock waves throughout Indian 
industry which until then believed that things between Chugh 
and BAT were hunky-dory. 

And BAT certainly didn’t know what had hit it. It was then 
that the London-based shareholder realised that Chugh had 
been leading it up the garden path. 

WHAT WERE THE EVENTS HUT LED TO 
CHUGH’S OUSTER? 


Chugh had always believed in a coterie style ot function¬ 
ing. Like hi.s successor Deveshwar, he had begun in ITC in the 
printing and packaging division as a protege of R.C. Sarin, 
who had set up the division in the first place but who later left 
ITC to head Voltas in Bombay. 


WAS THE BAITLE ONLY ABOUT 51 PER 
CENT? 


It depends on who you believe. The Chugh position, now 
hastily embraced by Yogi Deveshwar, his successor as chair¬ 
man, is that ITC’s management played the role of freedom 
fighters against evil foreign multinational BAT which wanted 
to gobble up the company. 

BAT says that this was never the issue. It was Chugh who 
offered 51 per cent and while the company was willing to inv¬ 
est further in ITC, it found the technical problems insurmoun¬ 
table. For instance, one scheme would have caused ITC to pay 
huge amounts in tax. 

BAT’S position is that Chugh’s ITC — ‘the wcll- 
divcrsificd Indian multinational’ — was a hoax. Almo.st eve¬ 
rything that ITC did lost money except for the tobacco divi¬ 
sion which made hundreds of crores on such brands as Gold 
Flake and Wills. Most years, tobacco accounted for over 100 
percent of ITC’s profits. The other divisions accounted for los- 


PRADIPSANYAL 





The 
picture 
of 

Deveshwar that 
has emerged in 
recent times is that 
of a beleaguered 
corporate giant 
draped in the 
tricolour and 
swearing to defend 
his country to the 
last 


YOGI DEVESHWAR ARRIVING TO DEPOSE BEFORE THE ENFORCEMENT DIRECTORATE 


A Delhi School of Engineering graduate, Chugh was seen 
as something of an outsider: he had worked for the public sec¬ 
tor Heavy Engineering Corporation (HEC) in Ranchi for 16 
years. 

An aggressive ‘outsider’ who demanded personal loyalty 
from those who worked for him, Chugh made scores of enem¬ 
ies within the company. Soon enough, stories about hi.s style 
of functioning and of financial irregularity began making 
their way to BAT headquarters in London. 

In 1994, when it became apparent that BAT and ITC didn’t 
share common interests, the London-based shareholder asked 
Chugh to change his style of functioning. When this didn’t 
happen and stories about financial irregularities became more 
.shrill, BAT’S directors began pressing for an enquiry. 


ses which ate away at the tobacco earnings. 

For instance, ITC’s much-vaunted diversifications into 
exports were huge disasters. Its hotels comprised an assort¬ 
ment of unattractive properties and survived mainly on the pro¬ 
fits from the Maurya which benefited from the shortages of 
rooms in Delhi. 

Worse still, Chugh would not admit that everything lost 
money. So, a series of questionable transactions took place to 
ensure that the divisions should book profits. For instance, if 
ITC owned a property worth say Rs 40 crore in Bombay (but 
which was only shown on its books as being worth Rs 15 
crore), it would sell it to a loss-making subsidiary at Rs 25 
crore. This subsidiary would sell it to another ITC company 
for Rs 30 crore and post a Rs 5 core profit. The third ITC com- 
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pany would sell it to yet another ITC subsidiary for Rs 35 
crore and show another Rs 5 crore profit. 

BAT’S position was that this might not be illegal under Indi¬ 
an law, but it was no way to run a company. It asked Chugh to 
close down or sell off everything else and concentrate on 
tobacco. It warned that global majors Philip Morris and R.J. 
Reynolds were certain to enter the Indian market. At that 
stage, ITC would be in the same position as Thums Up when 
Coke and Pepsi came to India. 

Chugh’s response was that BAT was trying to neuter the 
immensely-successfu! ITC because it was jealous that an Indi¬ 
an company could do so well. 


Oeveshwar 
has been 
telling 
reporters that 
ITC's troubles have 
been instigated by 
BAT. He has been 
claiming that it 
suits BAT to see 
ITC in a mess 
because BAT has 
only one agenda: 
the take-over of 
ITC. BAT says that 
this is not true 


tlement and the title of chainnan emeritus, Chugh bowed out 
and made way for his successor, Yogi Deve.shwar. 

WAS 1HE SUCCESSION OF YOai 
OEVESHWAR SMOOTH? 


By the end of 1994, once the battle lines between Chugh 
and BAT had been drawn, the chairman had begun consolidat¬ 
ing his position as head of the company. He took the hotel 
division away from director Ashok Bhatia (who has since left 



BAT REPRESENTATIVES TIMOTHY LORO (RIQHT) ANO SIMOK SMITH OUTSIDE 
VIRGINIA HOUSE IN CALCUHA 


DID THE AUDIT COMMITTEE EXONERATE 
CHUGH? 


It’s more complicated than that. Auditors LovekKk and 
Lewes were asked to look at ITC’s books. They were appalled 
by the manner in which money was transferred to show false 
profits and said so in their report. 

With the publication of the report, Chugh was finally con¬ 
fronted with evidence of massive financial irregularity. 
However, he was able to convince his board of directors that 
although there might have been some irregularities, there was 
no FERA violation. 

Nevertheless, Chugh recognised that his position was unte¬ 
nable and so he agreed to cut a deal with BAT: if he was allow¬ 
ed to leave ‘honourably*, he would go before the expiiy of his 
term (he still had another two years to go before retirement). 

BAT was more than happy to grab this opportunity to get 
rid of Chugh. And so in December 1995, with a Rs 2 crore set- 


the company) and the tobacco division away from Saurabh 
Misra (who was shifted to foods) and gave the entire caboodle 
(barring financial services) to Yogi Oeveshwar to run. 

Oeveshwar had just returned after being on lien to Air India 
for two-and-a-half years and was being hailed as a wonderboy 
for ensuring the airline’s profitability (in fact this had been 
achieved by putting off the acquisition of new aircraft, a deci¬ 
sion that was to cost the airline dearly after Oeveshwar left). 

Once it became clear that Chugh was going to have to go, 
ITC directors put it about that BAT was keen on a foreign 
chairman. Not surprisingly, the financial institutions said they 
would oppose such a plan. 

Next, BAT mooted a proposal to split the top job, on the 
lines of the Cadbury Committee recommendations, and intro¬ 
duce a non-executive chairman. But ihe FIs were opposed to 
this too. 

A seven-member committee — including two BAT direc¬ 
tors, Norman Davis and Richard Pilbeam—to find a succes¬ 
sor was set up. BAT was keen on Saurabh Misra; it felt that 
Oeveshwar was too close to Chugh. Qut the Chugh camp was 
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hell-bent on promoting 
Deveshwar. hirst, it said, 
Deveshwar had proved 
himself at Air India and 
second, he was already 
the vice-chairman of the 
company. 

Moreover, the bulk of 
the financial irregularit¬ 
ies at ITC uncovered by 
Lovelock and Lewes 
occurred between 1991 
and 1993 and for much of 
this period, Deveshwar 
was away at Air India. 
vSo, while all other conten¬ 
ders to the top job could 
possibly have been tain¬ 
ted, Deveshwar alone see¬ 
med to have lily-white 
hands. 

This argument appeal¬ 
ed to the financial institu¬ 
tions and finally, with 
their weight behind him, 
Deveshwar landed the 
top Job. 

WAS BAT 
OPPOSEDTO 
DEVESHWARTOO? 


'.S 


ED DEPUTY DIRECTOR K.K. KADIRPARTHI, WHO IS 
INVESTIGATIIIG THE ITC CASE 


PIWOIP8ANYA1. 


A 


‘Sources close to Deveshwar' 
and ITC have claimed that BAT 
paid the Chitalia brothers, 

NRI associates of ITC who were involved in 
much of the irregular book keeping that the 
company had been indulging in, to 
collaborate with the ED 


over of ITC. 

Many of these stories, 
attributable to 'sources 
close to Deveshwar*, 
then appear in business 
dailies and the picture of 
Deveshwar that has emer¬ 
ged in recent times is that 
of a beleaguered corpora¬ 
te giant draped in the tri¬ 
colour and swearing to 
defend his country to the 
last. 

‘Sources close to 
Deveshwar* and ITC 
have claimed that BAT 
paid the Chitalia bro¬ 
thers, NRI associates of 
ITC who were involved 
in much of the irregular 
bookkeeping that the 
company had been indul¬ 
ging in, to collaborate 
with the Enforcement 
Directorate (ED). And 
without a shre d of doubt, 
the ED*s case against 
ITC would have been 
extremely weak without 
the Chitalias* active 
cooperation. 


Yes. It saw him as Chugh’s man. But soon after he took 
over, Deveshwar met BAT representatives and told them that 
he was sick and ti red of the endless confrontation that was lead¬ 
ing nowhere. He assured BAT that he wanted to include it in 
the management structure and that he believed that BAT 
should be involved more closely with the running of the 
company. 

Nevertheless, BAT remained suspicious. Deveshwar was 
very much in the Chugh mould but he had one additional quali¬ 
fication — he understood government. As the former head of 
the group’s hotel division, he made every possible use of the 
Maurya, using it to entertain politicians of every hue as well as 
every bureaucrat who mattered in Delhi. 

In fact, Deveshwar made it sure that this valuable asset 
would be available to him when be hand-picked Habib Reh- 
man, an ex-army man (he retired as major) as his successor. 
Rehinan put his PR team and restaurants at Deveshwar’s 
disposal. 

HOW DOES SWADESHI FIT INTO AU OF 
THIS? 


Over cosy little dinners organised at the Maurya, Yogi 
Deveshwar has been telling select groups of editors and busi¬ 
ness reporters that FTC’s troubles have been instigated by 
BAT. He has been claiming that it suits BAT to see ITC in the 
mess that it is in because BAT has only one agenda: the take- 


It is a charge that 
Michael Prideaux, 
BAT’S official spokes¬ 
man in London, dismisses as ‘absolute nonsense*. 

In any case even if BAT encouraged the Chitalias to go to 
the Enforcement Directorate, it does not alter the fact that the 
violations did take place and that ITC and the Chitalias were 
involved. When ITC’s foreign Bukharas failed to yield the 
returns promi.sed to foreign investors, the Chitalias were used 
to launder remittances to these investors. How can BAT be bla¬ 
med for this? 

WHAT WILL HAPPEN NOW? 


Deveshwar has $ucce.s$rullystayed out of jail and will proba¬ 
bly continue to do so. But ITC’s board has passed a resolution 
to the effect that any director who has bwn charge-sheeted 
will have to resign. It is hard to see how Deveshwar can avojfj 
being charge-sheeted. That means that he will have to step 
down. And most of his colleagues will follow suit. 

The successor will then have to be found from outside the 
company. BAT would like to split the post of chairman and 
managing director and the institutions will probably agree. 
BA r will push for a chief executive with wide acceptability 
(but with an Indian passport) and will insist that the 
Deveshwar-Chugh duo’s stooges at the hotel division and 
elsewhere be thrown out. 

So. the ordeal is far from over. It will take at least a year for 
things to settle down. • 
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BOOK EXTRACT 


Gods on die run 


An extract from Matin Khan's forthcoming novel 


His first hook, To Hell with Hockey, was 
about the life and times of Olympic hockey 
player Aslam Sher Khan. His second hook, 
however, is about more ordinary people. Matin 
Khan \s Gods On The Run, slated for an end- 
December release from Har-Anand Publishers, 
is about the lives of various people living in Bho- 
I pal and what happened to them on the night of 2 
December, 1984—the night of the Union Carbi¬ 
de gas leak. It is also a book in which Khan, a self- 
confessed agnostic, questions our interpretation 
of various religions: Islam, Christianity, Hin¬ 
duism, Sikhism and Zoroastrianism. 

It *s a book that is bound to jolt many readers, 
both Hindus and Muslims. Exclusive extracts 
from this explosive novel: 


A s he looked out of the window, he 
saw Parvati drying her hair in the 
late afternoon sun. Her right hand 
occasionally caressed the blue 
welts on her face. Her husband 
Sudan had beaten her mercilessly last night. She 
had heard a kmxrk on the door around midnight 
and had asked, "who is it", like always. Sudan 
had, on entering the house, started yelling at her. 
"Does anybody else come here that you had to 
ask who is it and that too in a whisper?" "I could 
not open the door without knowing it was you. 
Suppose it had been somebody else? But if you 
think it is wrong to ask, I won’t but I will not 
open the door either till I know it is you." He slap¬ 
ped her hard. "You and your big mouth, you 
mother fucker" and then she was mercilessly 
beaten. 

She had on many occasions thought of runn¬ 
ing away from him but couldn’t. Middle class 
morality which mythologises loyalty to a hus¬ 
band elevating him to a demi-God status kept her 
from it. 

The beatings had started within a month of the 
marriage. It was by now a ritual. Her menstrua¬ 
tion period and the beatings came almost 
together. 

One day after a tender lovemaking session she 
had mustered courage to ask him the reason. 
"Why is it that you love me so intensely yet hate 
me even more during the menstrual period?" 
"You would not understand," he replied. "Dur¬ 
ing the period you are an incomplete woman. I 
cannot use you. You are of no use to me. I cannot 
make any use of you." She was hurt and felt like 


"Ipttyyoumy 
Brahmin male. I 
shudder to think 
of the time when 
Indians are 
aroused and you 
receive the 
treatment 
Ravana received 
from Bhagwan 
Ram" 


crying but her pride restrained her tears. "You 
just made me realise what Brahmin male chauvi¬ 
nism means. When you cannot use a person, you 
cannot make use of him. He is of no use to you. 
You make their life hell even if she happens to be 
your wife," and started laughing bitterly. "Why 
do you view everything in a subjective manner, 
Sudan? Why can’t the Brahmin ever be objec¬ 
tive?" "What do you mean?" asked Sudan angri¬ 
ly. "We arc always objective," "I am very sorry 
to sSay," smiled Paro. "even your objectivity is 
subjective. You are a professor Sudan, what has 
happened to your sense of history? Have you for¬ 
gotten the values of our land?" "I’ve forgotten," 
growled Sudan. "You forget Paro that it is we 
who have inculcated the values you talk about 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. There is a Brahmin to spread Bhag- 
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wan’s teachings even in the remotest village. 
And you claim that I’ve forgotten those values." 
"You don’t spread Bhagwan’s teachings. You 
interpret them to suit you." insisted Paro. "At 
first you ail revelled in Sati and when you realis¬ 
ed that women’s votes were important, you said 
it was morally wrong. You who did not let the 
weaker section of society draw water from a vill¬ 
age well or let him have Bhagwan’s darshan in a 
temple are now knocking at his door so that you 
can continue to rule. I pity you my Brahmin 
male. You forget that time and again a handful of 
Khiljis or Moghuls or French or Briti.sh invaded 
our country and ruled over us. Now you are rul¬ 
ing like them. I shudder to think of the time when 
Indians are aroused and you receive the treat¬ 
ment Ravana received from Bhagwan Ram." 

"Fuck you," he said harshly, "and don't ever 
ask me that question again. Don’t you know that 
during this period women cannot go to temples, 
even the kitchen. You can’t touch an idol or 
pray." "G(xl so ordained it. I meant the period, 
the rest is the manipulation of you Brahmins," 
she said. "Look, I love you very much but let’s 
bring an end to this stupid argument. At first God 
ordained it and now you say it’s we Biahmins 
who are responsible for it." "Of course, it is the 
Brahmins," she insisted. "People like you." "Hey 
mother fucker hold it, I could get angry." "No 


She had on many 
occasions 
thought of 
running away 
from him but 
couldn’t. Middle 
class morality 
which 

mythologises 
loyalty to a 
husband keiit 
her from it 

inuotrauon KHISHNENOUCHAKI 



you can’t," .she said, "not when 1 am not having 
my period" and put her arms around him. 

"You know Paro," he confided to her one lazy 
summer afternoon. "At times 1 almost agree with 
you that we Brahmins are responsible for most 
of the ills in the Hindu way of life. In the Hindu 
Trinity we have Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva. 
People pray to Shiva because he is the Destroyer 
and Preserver. They ask Vishnu for favours. But 
nobody prays to poor Brahma even though He is 
the Creator. We the knowledgeable ones have 
placed Kshatriyas as Gods and Goddesses on the 
pedestal in temples and have become their 
trustees. Those who want their blessings have to 
take care of us Brahmins first or they would not 
even know how to pray." Paro recognised his 
frame of mind. Whenever he was in such a 
mood, he could keep talking for hours on differ¬ 
ent subjects. On such occasions Pan) felt very 
proud of him. My man has balls—physical, emo¬ 
tional, intellectual, she felt, but never let him 
know of her pride in him. Above ail it was his 
voice that held her in a trance, its re.sonance chip¬ 
ping away negative reactions, finding a way into 
the heart. 

S he liked to provoke him and the provwation 
resulted in thoughts and feelings emerging 
from his subconscious. People, places, words, 

I sights, sounds. "How do you manage to remem¬ 
ber all this?" "I can’t remember anything. You 
want me to remind you of it?" he asked with a 
mock leer on his face. "No, no, I don’t mean 
that," she .said. "You must stop thinking," he said 
"or trying to understand. It’s a conscious effort. 
Just feel and absorb. You know why you remem¬ 
ber what your teacher taught you." "No," replied 
Paro. "It’s simple," he explained. "The teacher 
communicated with you at your level of compre¬ 
hension. She would even act out the part. I am a 
tea pot. This is my handle. This is my spout. And 
I pour tea and I pour tea and I pour tea. Your pro¬ 
fessors communicated with you at their level of 
comprehension. You know what you saw of 
your teacher. The frontage, her tits," pointing out 
to hers, fondling them. Paro blush^, brushing 
aside his hand. "What you saw of the professor 
was his bums, his back and the blackboard. Spou¬ 
ting mechanically, what he had been spouting 
for years." 

"We Brahmins are like the professors. The 
temples are our universities. The devotees arc 
our pupils. We tell them what to say and they 
repeat it mechanically and go back happy that 
they prayed to Gods and Goddesses without 
even knowing the meaning of the prayer. Hey 
Paro," he said reaching out for her, "Do you 
know why I love you so much." "I know," she 
replied demurely, "I too am a Brahmin even if a 
female whom you exploit. Tell me why is it that 
everyone in the Hindu world needs a Brahmin 
from birth to marriage to death and for assorted 
ceremonies? You are indispensable. But tell me 
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There wasa not 
so upper caste 
man whom the 
British threw out 
of strain in 
South Africa and 
he tended in a 
Haijjan coiony in 


why am I dispensable? "Tell me," she insisted, 
"why is it that a Brahmin’s wife cannot be a 
priestess in a temple. Wc are both Brahmins and 
yet the Brahmin female docs not have the same 
right as the Brahmin male to perfonn religious 
rituals." "It is simple," he replied, "a woman 
unlike a man is incomplete from time to time." 
"Wc Brahmin women have heard the same 
answer echo across generations." 

"Shut up Paro, will you," said the professor. 
"This is what has come of educating our women. 
They have now started to reason with us. In relig¬ 
ion one never reasons, Paro. One must have 
blind faith." 

"A blind faith that has imprisoned human 
beings in your clutches. Tell me something," she 
asked, "why is it that there’s no God or Gt^ddess 
who can create love in humans for each other." 
"Would you like an honest answer; if there was 


India. That man 
aroused India to 
break British 
fetters and 
attain 

Independence in 
a non-violent, 
peaceful manner 


such a CjcxI or Goddess then there would be love 
amongst mankind, a love which would inhibit 
your manoeuvrability, restrict your manipula¬ 
tions and end your exploitation of ignorant mas¬ 
ses on which you thrive." 

"Shut up, Paro. Shut up I say," shouted the pro¬ 
fessor angrily, aware that his anger stemmed 
from a desperate exasperation of having no logi¬ 
cal answer to what Paro was advocating. 

P aro knew Sudan would lake it out on her. 

She could visualise him berating and beat¬ 
ing her during the next menstrual period. 
"Remember what you were saying about the Bra¬ 
hmin male. You were accusing my ancestors of 
being absolutely evil." Paro, who most of the 
time was a docile, loving, caring wife did not 
stop. Some woman some day, she felt, had to 



make a beginning to make at least one man under¬ 
stand the torment and torture of female exploita¬ 
tion and continued. "Life was so simple," she 
said, "man lived his life in the here and now and 
his deeds were repaid in the hereafter. But you 
reversed it all giving the hereafter predominance 
over the here and now, frightening man into sub¬ 
mission of the unknown and he started clinging 
to you. The clergy of every religion has made 
man a prisoner of temples and mosques, gurdwa- 
ras and churches." 

"I do not condemn you my love for what you 
do because you claim the legal sanction of relig¬ 
ion for doing what you do. I am only questioning 
the legitimacy of that legality. You can be legal 
and yet not legitimate." 

"I am sure you have exhausted your reaso¬ 
ning, Paro," said Sudan. He was happy and exas¬ 
perated. Happy because his wife had the courage 
to talk that language and exasperated because he 
had no answer to her questions. 

"I’ll give you another example," she said. 
"There was a not so upper caste man whom the 
British threw out of a train in South Africa and he 
landed in a Harijan colony in India. He dwelt 
here amongst those people, lived with them, iden¬ 
tified himself with them and they accepted him 
as iheir leader. You all, who never visited those 
colonies also started going there to meet him, 
and accepted him as your leader. That man arous¬ 
ed India to break British fetters and attain Inde¬ 
pendence in a non-violent, peaceful manner. By 
the time the question arose of appointing the 
Prime Minister of Free India you had already 
inveigled your way into his heart and he preferr¬ 
ed you instead of a non-Brahmin called Vallabh 
Bhai Patel." 

"He sought no power and yet the moral autho¬ 
rity that he wielded was far beyond the power of 
governance and then one day while he was talk¬ 
ing to a congregation of Indians, three shots rang 
out and that non-Bralimin died. Your voice with 
an edge of tears proclaimed to the world the light 
has gone out of our lives. Who took that light 
away. Sudan? Tell me who killed him." Tears 
were flowing down her checks and came as fast 
as her words. "I am a fact my love and yet I the 
fact am exploited by you in the name of an 
abstract unknown called God." She was 
trembling. 

He walked up to her, tilted her chin upwards 
kissing away the tears in her eyes and placed his 
hand on her head. "God give you the strength," 
he said, "to fight the battle for Brahmin women." 
Inwardly, he was seething with rage, as he cajol¬ 
ed her into bed. 

Pare found herself smiliog at the thought. She 
knew that Sudan was aware that she was a com¬ 
plete woman again and would come home early. 
The shadows had started to lengthen and the lit¬ 
tle birds were returning home. She tied her hair 
in a bun and walked down the stairs to prepare 
dinner. • 
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The sin of 

JYOTIBASU 

A Prime Minister who might have been 


ing on how diffc- 
rently rhis country 

_-1 wed by the outside 

world) had Jyoli Basu risen to his respon¬ 
sibility of leaving Calcutta for New 
Delhi last May. Not that he had sought 
the elevation —or 

that people like me had 
wanted to see it happen. 

But that when history, 
flowing through one of 
its more cunning passa¬ 
ges, had determined that 
the nation’s destiny must 
be entrusted to a coalition 
I of disparates, Jyoti Basu 
I shirked his duty to the 
nation. 

Compared to Jyoti 
Basu, the rival conten¬ 
ders were small fry. None 
of them could claim natio¬ 
nal status, except V.P. 

Singh who was of deeply 
discredited national sta¬ 
tus. Karunanidhi could 
have claimed comparabi¬ 
lity in terms of experien¬ 
ce: he became chief mini¬ 
ster all of eight years 
before Jyoti Basu got to 
Writers’ Buildings, but 
he had only just 


ciainbered back to Fort St George where¬ 
as Jyotibabu was on the edge of commen¬ 
cing his third uninterrupted decade as 
CM of West Bengal. And Chandrababu 
Naidu was too new to leave his fledgling 
government in Hyderabad in other 
hands. As for the two Yadavs, Laloo and 
Mulayam, the former had just yielded 
ground to the BJP-Samata. while the lat¬ 
ter was running a distant and, as events 
have shown, an uncertain second. 

That left Jyoti Basu as the obvious 
choice. The crown was offered to him. 



There was a rumour in the air that he was 
personally inclined to accept the chal¬ 
lenge. 1 happened to be in the PTl office 
when a flash came on the ticker that the 
CPI(M) had demurred. And thus it came 
about that wc slid into this dreadfully 
pedestrian Age of Gowda. 

Had he accepted, consider, would any 
of this have happened: 

■ The Prime Minister sneaking into Par¬ 
liament through the Rajya Sabha 


■ The home mini,ster 
undermining the validity 
of the elections in 
Kashmir 

■ A Governor being 
appointed to the largest 
stale of the Union, and 
that too on the eve of a cru- 
cial election, without any¬ 
one knowing quite why 

■ Andhra Pradesh doubt¬ 
ing the impartiality of the 
Prime Minister on 
Almatti 

■ Tamil Nadu doubting 
the impartiality of the 
Prime Minister on the 
Cauvery 

■ The armed forces 
being asked to raise a regi¬ 
ment because a few chaps 
can be recruited from the 
Prime Minister’s home 
state 


ASHOKMAJUMOER 


Had Jyoti Basu not shirked his duty to the nation, this country would 
have been governed, and viewed by the outside world, quite differently 
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Jyoti Basu’s (right) shying away from the task he shouid have taken up last 
May has inflicted the dreadfully pedestrian Age of Gowda on us 


■ The AGP being promised the repeal 
of the Illegal Migrants (Determination 
by Tribunal) Act, followed by the promi¬ 
se itself being repealed 

■ The Uttarakhandis being promised a 
state of their own and then being told, 
sorry, the deal’s off, we didn’t win UP 
anyway 

■ The v'omen of India being offereJ 30 
per cent .eats in Parliament, only for b.. 
gaining to begin over whether 15 per 
cent or even 1.5 per cent would not do 

■ The South Africans being told that 
there is nothing to their country but a bit 
of scenery and some wildlife 

■ Fifteen little Jyoti Basus being carted 
around the world, ready to pay for air 
tickets that cannot be bought 

■ Prime Minister Jr helping himself 


gratis to sarees, handicrafts and what¬ 
not at stores around Guwahati, allegedly 
to promote awareness of Assam’s 
export potential in his home state 

■ Two key ministers, railways and com¬ 
munications, granting bonuses of 
hundreds of crore while the finance mini¬ 
ster fumes and the fiscal deficit goes 
through the roof — and the Prime Mini¬ 
ster himself gently nods off 

■ A precipitate fall in petroleum pro¬ 
duction that is about to throw our baian- 
ce of payments completely out of gear 

■ All the above happening within six 
months of the government assuming 
office? 

THE QRAVAMEN of my charge against 
Jyotibabu is that his shying away from 
the task he shouid have taken has inflict¬ 
ed all this on us — and worse is to fol¬ 


low. There arc those who would protest 
that Jyoti Basu becoming Prime Mini¬ 
ster would have ended the Manmohan 
reform process, sounded a call for revolt 
against India in bourses around the 
world, and rapidly engineered a return to 
the poverty-perpetuating syndromes of 
the past. 1 don’t believe a word of it. Jyo¬ 
tibabu’s track record is one of pragmatic 
capitalism. In this, he is mirror reflec¬ 
tion of his mentor, Deng Xiaoping. 
West Bengal is no more communist than 
the People’s Republic is scK'ialist. Com¬ 
munism has proved the first revolutiona¬ 
ry movement to discard ideology like 
soiled underwear and grab opportunity 
wherever, and from whe^ver, available. 
This is not a post-poll perception on my 
part. Two years ago, I suggested in the 
House that the CPI(M) need not change 
its initials; Somnath Chatterjee had 
shown that the letters stood for Capital¬ 
ist Party of India (Manrnohanist)! 

Whether it is the consequence of his 
somewhat meandering grasp of the 
language, or a case of the truth tumbling 
out of the mouths of babes, I find that 
Waheedui Haque of the Dhaka Daily 
Star, in his gushing welcome of Jyotiba¬ 
bu to Bangladesh, has come to the same 
conclusion. Jyoti Basu, he writes, "is a 
promoter par excellence of the rise of 
the bourgeoisie so that an industrial pro¬ 
letariat can engage it"! And only Jyotiba¬ 
bu could have pulled off the neat trick of 
getting the Bangladeshis to celebrate the 
very things about him which a patriotic 
Bangladeshi is supposed to revile: feu¬ 
dal Hindu landlordism and the 
hhadralok culture it spawned. Instead of 
converting the Basu family’s sprawling 
mansion at Barodi into a Muslim 
yateemkhana, every successive 
Bangladeshi government, whatever its 
sectarian colour, has preserved it as a 
heritage monument. And the present 
Government of Bangladesh has not only 
spruced up the pile to make it fit for the 
eyes of a king, it has also built a "huge" 
helipad in its vicinity so that Comrade 
Jyoti Basu can, in elegant comfort, 
relive his aristocratic origins in the man¬ 
or to which he was bom. Contrast this 
treatment with Deve Gowda’s industrial¬ 
ist friends being asked to foot the bill for 
his family’s stay at Sun City — and you 
can see why I started rooting for Jyotiba¬ 
bu as PM once we knew a Congress 
government was not on the cards last 
May. 

I AM persuaded that far from reversing 
the Manmohan process, a CPI(M)-lcd 
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Far from reversing Manmohan Singh's process of economic reforms, a 
CPI(M)-led coalition would have demonstrated Its enduring nature 


coalition would have demonstrated the 
enduring and consensual nature of the 
reforms and taken us away from the theo¬ 
logy of "Why reforms?" to the practicali¬ 
ties of how to make reforms most result- 
oriented. That opportunity has been deni¬ 
ed us by the refusal of Jyoti Basu to beco¬ 
me Prime Minister—and so we, and par¬ 
ticularly the CPI(M), are still stranded 
on the shoals of barren debate. 

Apart from native pusillanimity, 
there is one and only one reason the 
CPl(M) passed up the opportunity of 
leading the country. And that is the Con¬ 
gress. Since the non-Congress secular 
forces were far short of a majority, the 
only way a Jyoti Basu government could 
have come into office — and survived 
— would have been with the blessings 
of the Congress. The CPI(M) decided 
that they had no spoon long enough to 
take to dine with the Congress devil. 
Also, of course, they knew that the smil¬ 
ing Congress of today could snarl and 
pull the rug from under them at any time 
of the Congress’ choosing. On balance, 
therefore, they decided, let the little 
oysters of the UP' run behind the Rao 
Walrus and the Kesri Carpenter, the pru¬ 
dent ones will stay home. 

I'he refusal of the (TI(M) to counten¬ 
ance a real i.stic appreciation of the ineluc¬ 
table role of the Congress in national 
politics is the strongest suit the BJP has 
in its pack of cards. So long as the far 
Left insists on building a Berlin Wall bet¬ 
ween itself and the Congress, the BJP 
will have the advantage of facing a divid¬ 
ed secular vote. If, indeed, the era of 
coalitions has dawned — and I am not 
sure it really has — the refusal of the far 
Left to accept political reality consti¬ 
tutes an invitation to the communal 
Right to project itself as a credible natio¬ 
nal alternative. It has taken but six 
months for public opinion to conclude 
that khichri sarkar is not an enduring 
solution. The next general election will 
probably see a backlash away from a 
fractured verdict. That can only benefit 
the BJP. Of course, it will be more likely 
to benefit the Congress if, by that elec¬ 
tion, my party is able to get its act toge¬ 
ther. But whether the Congress is able to 
effect a nation-wide rejuvenation or not, 
the far Left seriously needs to rethink its 
position. 

TWENTY YEARS in power is a long 
time — and the latest state elections in 
West Bengal have signalled what can 
only be an inevitable long-term trend: 
the erosion of the CPI(M) vote-bank. 


I One man’s personality has staved off 
reverses for over a decade. But even that 
charisma is a declining asset. Before Nri- 
pen Chakraborty ’ s fate overtakes the pre¬ 
sent CPI(M) leadership, they need to 
recognise that the next elections will not 
only see a diminution in the regional 
vote but also a decline in the far Left 
vote. The Congress will, 1 hope, have by 
then strengthened itself to be the recipi¬ 
ent of the support that drifts away from 
the regionals and the Left; but even then 
it is going to be difficult to return to the 
halcyon days of indubitable single-party 
majorities. Therefore, the consensus on 
the nature of our nationhood will have to 
be maintained by the secular parties all 
together against the continued 
onslaught from the behemoth of Hindut- 
va. The far Left needs, therefore, to deci¬ 
de whether, in these circumstances, its 
touch-me-notism must continue to 
extend to the Congress. 

A more reasonable CPI(M) approach 


to the Congress at the national level does 
not mean, of course, that the Congress 
will call off its Mamata Baneijees and 
Priya Ranjan Das Munshis. Not at all. 
On the contrary, it is the Mamatas and 
Priyas that the Congress will be project¬ 
ing as its alternative state-level leader¬ 
ship. But that is the pattern in every 
state; West Bengal will merely fall into 
the same pattern. Indeed, all constituent 
members of the United Front, and the 
Congress itself, will have to learn to 
reconcile internecine disputes in the sta¬ 
tes with a measure of cohabitation at the 
Centre. This, 1 hope, will make it easier 
rather than more difficult for the CPI(M) 
to recognise that its national duty lies 
beyond West Bengal, Tripura and 
Kerala. 

Is Jyoti Basu capable of a Bangalee 
perestroika? • 


(The vim^§)^r$as0d in this cotunm an strietty mine alone 
end do not In any wey engage my party) 
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Givepeacea 

chan ce 

B. Verghese *s study of the crises in the north-east 
also suggests ways to deal with them 


I(’s a commendable effort by one of India’s old-school editors, 
a breed now fast disappearing. Verghese’S area of interest has 
been varied—his work on water resources, for instance, did set 
people thinking. To that, the former Magsaysay Award-winner 
has now added the north-east, suggesting for the troubled 
region, as indeed he claims to, "a way forward". 

He has given many a lot to ponder about. The book is rich in 
detail, though appears to be a trifle too dependent on .secondary 
sources like newspapers. When he makes serious observations 
like "there is evidence of several key figures in the NSCNfM) 
having acquired property in Meghalaya", more definite evidence is expected. It is a 
bit of a come-down to leave it attributed to an uncertain pre.s.s report. 

Infact,ifthe book suffers from any real weakness, it is the strength of primary 

A market in Assam 
vandaliseilliytlieBoilo 
rebels in May’96 


The book offers 
common-sense 
solutions to the 
problems of the 
region— 
expressed very 
logically without 
undue recourse 
to cliches and 
stereotypes. But 
are the 

mandarins of 
Delhi 
listening? 


sourcing. Original documents are 
occasionally quoted to back up conten¬ 
tions and some of them seem to have 
been used for the first lime in a work like 
this—but these are clearly overshadow¬ 
ed by the much higher volume of secon¬ 
dary sources. Having said that, one must 
admit that the clarity of staicture and 
argument is impressive. 

The author also suggests some .sensi¬ 
ble policy alternatives. The most impres¬ 
sive part of the effort is the common- 
sense solutions to the problems of the 
region — expressed very logically with¬ 
out undue recourse to cliches and stereo¬ 
types. Like the suggestion to increase 
India’s commitment to develop 
Bangladesh’s transportaion network so 
that it can take the load of Indian cargo 
movement to the north-east. Are the 
mandarins of Delhi, responsible for giv¬ 
ing shape to policy responses on the 
north-east, listening? They, more than 
anyone else, may benefit from the book. 

The optimism expressed in the book 
is a welcome change from the recent 
trend of writing and reporting on the 
north-east. One cannot but agree with 
Verghese when he says: "Yet, critical 
infrastructure nearing completion will 
open up this resource-rich region to a 
new and significant phase of develop¬ 
ment which is likely to present a far 
more attractive alternative to agitation 
and insurgency". And again, 'Trade, 
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trajisit and other elements of cooperation could affect a trans¬ 
formation. The search for creative long-term solutions must 
be placed in a larger regional setting that embraces the 
Brahmaputra-Mekong-Upper Yangtze quadrant". 

Many in the north-east, this writer included, have raised 
several issues that worries the people in the region, but they 
have often been written off by those in [k)wer in Delhi as 
"attempts to embarrass the Centre". But when someone like 
Verghese raises these issues, the point is driven home more 
effectively in places where it matters. 


EXCERPT 


¥ 



he search 
for 

creative 
long-term 
solutions must be 
placed in a larger 
regional setting 
that embraces the 
Brahmaputra-Mek¬ 
ong-Upper 
Yangtze quadrant 


It is a two-way pro¬ 
cess. The book adds to 
Verghese’s stature. It is 
also a praiseworthy effort 
on the writer’s part to 
have left other national 
problems like Kashmir to 
frothy academics and 
administrators and chos¬ 
en to highlight the pro¬ 
blems of a "sadly forgott¬ 
en land" like the north¬ 
east. 

Verghese also outlines 
in detail the potential of 
the north-east. It is true 
that the exploitation of 
these resources depends 
as much on availability of 
capital as on peace and 
stability to generate the 
i n vestor ’ s confidence. 
But It is a vicious circle. 


The development of the region was neglected, which alienat¬ 
ed the people of north-east and created a fertile ground for 
insurgency. Now, insurgency has created conditions which 
frighten potential investors. Verghese ought to have spared 
some thought on this problem — to break this tangle will not 
be easy. 

A brief analysis of the growing corruption, the nature of the 
new elites in the north-east and the role of the army and other 
para-military forces in the process of actual governance 
should have figured somewhere in the book. Corruption has 
become endemic in the north-eastern states and much of the 
development funds are pilfered and wasted. There is a wide¬ 
spread feeling in the north-east that the corruption of the elites 
is wilfully tolerated by Delhi — it is seen as part of the co¬ 
option strategy. The army also, at times, plays a significant 
role in day-to-day administration of the disturbed north-east 
Indian states. It would have been proper for Verghese to have 
delved into issues like corruption and militarisation (when tal¬ 
king of governance). But tliat said, the book would surely rate 
as one of the better recent studies on the north-east. • 


Sub/fBhminM 


Subir Bhaumik is a BBC correspondent covering east and 
north-eastern India 


India’s Northaaat Resurgent: Ethnicity, Insurgency, 
Governance, Development ^B.G. Verghese. Published by 
Konark Publishers, Delhi Price: Rs450. 




A wrKer remembers 

"I am about to cross the 89th milestone 
in my journey, with my toes touching 
90," says R.K. Narayan in the foreword 
to a special limited editionof My Days, 
his celebrated autobiography. In spite of 
his protests, he says, Penguin insisted on 
the new edition, "as if 90 were a personal 
achievement". 

My Days is about days spent building 
sandcastles and teasing Rama the mon¬ 
key. It deals with the author's days as a 
truant schoolboy in Mysore and his first discovery of what 
was later to become a passion: writing. 

My Days by R K Narayan. Published by Vikmg Price Rs 300 



Celebrity secrets 

Dropping Names does just that. As Mal- 
gonkar explains in his preface, most (rf 
us like to play the name-dropping game 
and so, he provides us with ‘an assort¬ 
ment of eminently droppable names’: 
JRD Tata, E.M. Forster, Rajiv and Sonia 
Gandhi, Jim Corbett, Khushwant Singh. 

Malgonkar tells us about how he sent 
JRD a book by a Briti.sh educationist 
about the mistakes Indians writing in 
make — a response to JRD’s ‘correction 

After all, what’s in a name you might say. Dropping 
Names provides some answers through the personal and histo¬ 
rical accounts about the people featured in the book. 

DroppingUamesbyManoharMalgonkar Published by Roll Price: Rs 95 . 


Travel with tha MahariUa 

This is Dhananjaya’s second book on 
Jodhpur. While his earlier work dealt 
with the history of the Rathore clan, this 
one attempts something slightly diffe¬ 
rent. In fact, the book-jacket claims this 
is the first of its kind: a souvenir guide. 

Which in effect means you get lots of 
pictures on glossy paper. These include 
both the expected and the unexpected. 
True, there are some photographs which 
are the subject of every postcard on the 
city. Such as the Mehrangarh Fort and the Umaid Bhavan. 

At the same time, what prevents it from falling into the 
‘coffee-table book* trap is the detailed text. The Marwar 
Years does not just give the history of the city and its people, 
but livens the tale with interesting anecdotes. Besides, there 
are maps of the city along with tips on hotel accomodation, • 

ManwJodhpunOatowayToThaThar^Dbami/iAiyaSinfb. Publishedby 
Mehrangarh Publishers in association with Bunyan Books. Price: Rs 350. 
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—^ MEDIA MUSINGS I——— 

V. GANGADHAR __ 

mKING A CLEAN 

BREAST 

Let's face it, our media are obsessed with a particular part of the 

female anatomy 



My wife peeped in as I 
was going through the 
material I had collect¬ 
ed for this column. 
”Ha, collecting dirty 
pictures at your age." 
she snorted and left 
the room before I could explain to her 
the relevance of my collection. 

For the past few weeks. 1 had lx;en car¬ 
efully going through the newspaf>ers for 
certain types of photographs and there 
had been no shortage of these. The pro¬ 
blem was to schedule a wnte-up on these 
since the media scene was dominated by 
more serious happenings. Like the Chan¬ 
digarh mid-air collision, judicial activ¬ 
ism and so on. But after watching the 
parading of international beauties at 
Bangalore, I felt the time had come to do 
this piece. Mumbai socialite Parmesh- 
war Godrej, Miss World Irene and other 
lovelies revealed quite a bit of pleasant 
bosom at the contest and the functions 
which followed it. 

This piece is all about our media's 
obsession with the female bosom. One 
can understand a Mid-Day mate with a 
plunging neckline or the last-page 
cheescake picture in the Blitz. These are 
tabloids. But take aclose look at your dai¬ 
lies, I mean, the reputed national newspa¬ 
pers. On most days, they will have pictu¬ 
res of women either topless, or semi¬ 
topless or displaying a deep cleavage 
which leave little to the imagination. 
The photographs are not thovse of the top¬ 
less women of Bastar or those from the 
interiors of Kerala who 
have traditionally shunn¬ 
ed the blouse. Most pictu¬ 
res are from abroad and 
display bosoms of all sha¬ 
pes and sizes. 


For bosom display, the Asian Af^e 
lakes the cake. How can a girl get her 
photograph in this paper? By going 
topless. The Pioneer docs not lag 
behind. During the past few weeks, 
these dailies went to town with photo¬ 
graphs of ‘Big Tops’ beauty shows 
showing women with enormous breasts 
jutting out of queen-si/c bras. Again, the 
cameras lingered lovingly on the chest 
of Eva Valois nicknamed ‘Lolo Ferrari’ 
who claims to have the largest breasts in 
Europe. Those were on display during 
the last Cannes festival. The Asian Age 
carried a five-column picture of well- 
endowed Anna, a pom actress, lying flat 
on the waterfront and cupping her God’s 
gifts while photographers milled around. 
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Bosom WKfshMgiNwt. 

■ fnnvwrwiiiwwii fwo owommof wooiimii loofwo 

Imsbiiid boemno ho l^mioB IW‘fipR 
IWBwitoiitbnKWti^'' 


THE BIKINI is also a favourite with our 
newspapers The briefer they are, the bet¬ 
ter. The obsession with female under 
wear takes bi/arre shapes. Poor Arantxa 
Sanchez. When she dived tor a ball 
against Brenda Shult/.-McCarthy during 
a match at the Olympics, her dress flew 
up and revealed her panties. Of pourse, 
The Asian Age carried that picture which 
would have embairassed the Spanish 
star. 

Pictures apart, bosom news is big 
news. Any news item about breasts or 
bras (costliest bras, revealing bras, bras 
without support) is featured as a box 
item on page one. The Pioneer carried a 
one-page story from Stockholm quoting 
the views of a French ‘fashion design 
scientist’ on Indian bosoms and bras. He 
regretted the fact that most Indian wom¬ 
en invariably chose the wrong kind of 
bras and advised them how to remedy 
this fault. And do you know why Pamela 
Anderson (of Baywatch fame) divorced 
her husband Tommy Lee? The Asian 
Age gives it to you without pulling any 
punches. Tommy was so obsessed with 
Pam’s gorgeous silicon-developed 
bosom that he banned his wife from 
showing them off. Of course, Pam did 
not like it one bit and sued for divorce! 

Mind you, such a bosom obsession is 
an unusual feature of the Indian media 
which, very often lake up feminist issues 
and fight for them. Most of the publica¬ 
tions have been advocating equal rights 
for women, increased representation in 
various legislative bodies, .strong action 
agaioi^t wife-beaters and 
dowry death cases and so 
on. Further, there are now 
any number of capable, 
senior women journalists 
and columnists who 
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cover every beat including politics. 

HOW DO these women journalists react 
to the bosom obsession of their publica¬ 
tions? While investigating this aspect of 
our Journalism, I came across the fact 
that photographs were invariably chos¬ 
en by the news editor or the chief sub¬ 
editors who were mostly men. The wom¬ 
en 1 talked to did not want to be quoted. 
A senior deskperson in the Times of 
India pointed out that her newspaper 
seldom published such pictures. "We 
arc a bit conservative, you know," she 
explained. 

"The poor boys, let them have their 
fun," was the reaction of most of the 
women journalists. One of them explain¬ 
ed that on the desk, she had marked a 
story on bikinis and the accompanying 
pictures for the inside pages. Yet, the 
next morning, the story and the picture 
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were on page one! "The chief-sub must 
have decided on this," she chuckled. 
Snorted a woman special correspondent 
who specialised in feminist coverage, 
"This profession has plenty of MCPs 
who drool over such pictures and 
publish them. The best thing is to ignore 
them. These pictures >ring no credit to 
the publication." 

The funny aspect of the bosom covera¬ 
ge is that the same newspapers refer with 
a touch of contempt to publications like 
Debonair and Fantasy which regularly 
publish centre-.spreads of topless 
women. But .such pictures have more 
aesthetic appeal than the ones which 
generally appear in the general newspa¬ 
pers. For instance, the photograph.s of 
Anna, the pom actress, ‘Lolo Ferrari’ 
and that of tennis star Arantza Sanchez 
with her skirt flying revealing her pant¬ 
ies had no news value and were crude. 
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TV REVIEW 


SHUBHRA GUPTA 


GhosHiusters 

X-Files is by far the best serial on the supernatural 


Who's afraid of 
aliens? I am. All of us 
are. We are all a little 
afraid of things which 
are not of this world, 
because we are scared 
of the unknown. Men 
who are not men, but a form of Satan. 
Women who are not women, but super¬ 
women. Bronze spaceships, green Marti¬ 
ans (have you ever wondered why Marti¬ 
ans are always green?), giant grey 
slugs which possess 
precognition... 

The list is endless. It 
grows with each genera¬ 
tion of UFO-spotters. 

When the citizens take a 
break, the movie men 
take over and they give us 
lasting pictures of extra¬ 
terrestrials. Spielberg’s 
ET is still the biggest 
grossing movie of all 
time, perhaps because it 
gave us a loveable alien: 
we saw the strangeness of 
the creature and in it we 
saw a little waif, far away 
from home. 

ET is an exception. 

Most aliens in popular fic¬ 
tion are portrayed as mon¬ 
sters— slimy, bug-like 
— poised to take over our 
Planet Beautiful with 
their superior weaponry. 

Witness the winding 
queues outside your near¬ 
est theatre for Independ¬ 
ence Day, Hollywood’s 
latest on alien-lore. Its 
chief attraction is the 
spaceship, the biggest 
we’ve seen so far and the 
aliens, the slimiest and 
the most terrifyingly 
intelligent. It’s selling 
because an ordinary cable-guy liberates 
the White House (and thus, the whole 
world), from the invaders. 

On TV, no one does aliens better than 
X-Files, one of STAR’S better series. In 
the re-schedule after the new Hindi look 


of the channel, the series has been shov¬ 
ed into a late slot but that doesn’t seem to 
have affected its ratings. The series, 
(which won last year’s Golden Globe 
award, elbowing out such other popular 
series as NYPD Blue) has David Duchov- 
ny playing FBI agent Fox Mulder, along 
with bright fellow-agent, companion 
and friend Dana Scully and has built up a 
fairly loyal following in the past couple 
of years. And if you’ve been following 
the scries, you’ll know exactly why. 


It’s shot big, i.e. it doesn’t look as if 
money has been stinted: it goes every¬ 
where, outdoors, underground, down 
labyrinthine cellars, into maximum secu¬ 
rity areas. 

Its stories have grit and sound plausi¬ 


ble. Everytime a sceptical superior tries 
to put down the indefatigable Mulder, 
he pops up with a green-eyed bog 
masquerading as a human being. Or 
beings a billion years ahead who can 
metamorphose into any earthly form, at 
will. 

Or, as in last week’s episode (a 
repeat), in which a little girl, who is per¬ 
fectly normal otherwise, develops a spe¬ 
cial sort of mental power which helps 
her eliminate her father’s killers. It’s 
chilling, which is exactly 
what the producers 
intend: they want you a lit¬ 
tle shaken. Because they 
are dealing with the para¬ 
normal. Supranormal. 
Surreal. Iireal. You 
choose the word, but it 
comes to the same thing, 
in the end. 

The seriousness with 
which Mulder and Scully 
go tracking, makes you 
believe that these things 
can exist, somewhere, 
out there. And that’s the 
real strength of the 
X-Files. 

Which is not what you 
can say for the home¬ 
grown stuff. We’ve had 
aliens in our movies and 
on TV. mostly courtesy 
the Ramsay Brothers 
who produce Zee’s long- 
running Horror Show. 
You lake one look at 
Archana Puran Singh’s 
severed head and you 
either laugh or retch, 
depending upon how it 
grabs you. It doesn’t 
make you shiver. 

The only Indian pro¬ 
duction which is explor¬ 
ing t()^ unusual or unex¬ 
plained phenomenon with some* success 
is Aahat on Sony. There are strange crea¬ 
tures here too and blood and gore, but it 
is done with a fair amount of restraint 
and skill. There ait no plaster of Paris 
shards sticking out of a bloody neck. • 




The X-Files series has David Duchovny playing 
FBI agent Fox Mulder, along with bright 
feiiow-agent Dana Scully and has built up a 
fairly loyal following in the past couple of years 








ooja Bhatt 
may not have 
any major 
successes 
her film car- 
eer, but she 
has had much better luck 
with the men in her life. And 
no, we are not talking about 
her boyfriends, but those 
devoted admirers who are 
willing to do anything for a 
smile for the Bhatt babe. 

First in line was Rahul 
Roy, who confessed to lov¬ 
ing Pooja to distraction, 
even though she didn’t have 
much time for him. Then, 
there was Atul Agnihotri, 
who was quite devoted to his 
Sir co-star, Pooja. And now, 
Jugal Hansraj is doing a darn¬ 
ed good impersonation of 
being the lady’s favoured 
lapdog. These days it is diffi¬ 
cult to see Pooja at any event 
without the ever-faithful 
Jugal hovering in the back¬ 
ground. And this, despite the 
fact that Faraaz — her latest 
love — is always available 
to escort the lady. 

How long Hansraj will 
last, however, is anybody’s 
guess. After all, we all know 
PcKiJa’s propensity for lov¬ 
ing and leaving them — 
even if the loving is purely 
platonic. 



two had an unpleasant con¬ 
frontation in Switzerland. 
And then, even before Koi- 
rala could recover from this 
shock came the news that she 
had been offered a role in a 
Pakistani film and had 
approached Shiv Sena chief 
Bal Thackeray for permis¬ 
sion to act in the project. 

Manisha, however, insists 
that there is not a grain of 
truth in such reports. Accord¬ 
ing to her, she had never 
been made any such offer, so 
why should she need to 
approach Thackeray in the 
first place? 

So, how did this story ori¬ 
ginate? Manisha says she 
has no idea. And nor does 
she particularly want to 
know. The last thing she 
needs at this stage in her car¬ 
eer is a controversy, so the 
sooner these rumours die 
down the better. • 
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And now, India becomes a major market for 
international and domestic branded 
jewellery manufacturers 


C onsider this: India mines 
three tonnes of gold every 
year while Indian con- 
sumcfts demand close to 
500 tonnes of gold per 
annum. Any demand-supply gap of this 
nature is a seller’s paradise. Add to it the 
insatiable Indian itch for gold jewellery 
and we have a market that most interna¬ 
tional Jewellers were bound to make a 
beeline for sooner than later.* 

Well, they have. Tanishq, Pplatini, 
Gili, Art Karat, Rose and many more 
have entered the Indian market, each 
with their range of bracelets, chains, pen¬ 
dants, earrings and even mangalsutras 
—all available off the shelf and all claim¬ 
ing their own particular brand equity. 
And this perhaps marks the transforma¬ 
tion of gold Jewellery from being the 
traditional family investment to becom¬ 
ing part of the consumer durable sector. 

It began with Tanishq. 

Launched by Titan in 
1994, it created a stir not 
only because of its hard- 
selling, high-profile 
image but also prices to 
match. Bracelets and 
chains began from Rs 
15,000 upwards with the 
gold, jewel-encrusted 
watches even touching a 
lakh. Others followed 
soon after, and if the res¬ 
ponse to the recently- 
concluded gold exhibi¬ 
tions in Delhi are anyth¬ 
ing to go by, Indian con¬ 
sumers may soon have 


more and more national and interna¬ 
tional brands to choose from. 

At the recently-held Festival of Gold, 
organised by the Minerals and Metals 
Trading Corporation (MMTC), for 
instance, the exhibitors had notched up 
sales worth Rs 12 crore in a week. Fol¬ 
lowed soon after by an equally impres¬ 
sive showing at the International Jewel¬ 
lery Exhibition where for the first time, a 
large number of designers, manufactu¬ 
rers and retailers had got together under 
one umbrella. "We were amazed at the 
response the exhibitions generated. It 
was beyond our expectations," says 
Sukumar Pillai, manager. North, World 
Gold Council, which had promoted the 
events. 

W hat accounts for so much activity 
in the market? Especially one 
where people have always been 
going to family 
Jewellers. "People, espe¬ 
cially the younger ones, 
are looking for a change 
from the same old 
designs, the bania attitu¬ 
de and from the delay that 
one usually associates 
with such deals," 
explains Kanwaljit Singh 
of Motiwala & Sons, 
Jewellery manufacturers 
and exporters. "In 
today’s instant age, they 
want a good product that 
is easily available." 

Similarly, Su-Raj, a Rs 
6S0-crore outfit that was 



entirely export-oriented for 
three decades, recently launched its For¬ 
ever brand of Jewellery for the domestic 
market. "We thought it wise to get into 
domestic sales because there is a large 
segment of buyers looking for wearable 
Jewellery," says Samuel Selvakumar, 
general manager, sales and marketing, 
Su-RaJ. 

Similarly, Enchante, which hit the 
market a few months ago, is setting up a 
Rs 20-crore electronically-programmed 
plant with Italian knowhow in Gurgaon. 
It will largely produce chains and brace¬ 
lets and has developed a website to keep 
constantly in touch with the latest in 
designing all over the world. It has open¬ 
ed a dozen outlets in North India to 
begin with, to be followed up by Bom¬ 
bay and the South. Managing director 
Vinay Mehra says he hopes to have a 
100 outlets all'Over the country by the 
year end. 

All these companies claim to provide 
a professionalism that local Jewellers 
don’t. For instance, guarantee cards 
which list details of the product like cara- 
tage of gold used, kind of gems used. 
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weight of each gem and 
instructions on how to 
take care of the jewellery. 
Some of them even offer 
a buy-back scheme, pro¬ 
vided a certain para¬ 
meters of maintenance 
are adhered to. 

"Tell me, which tradi¬ 
tional jeweller has ever 
done this? It is the transpa¬ 
rency of the whole deal 
which appeals to our con¬ 
sumer," says Selvakumar 
of Su-Raj jewellery. 

This is not as revolutio¬ 
nary a concept as these 
companies claim. Major 
jewellers in almost every 
city do give customers a 
hand-written chit that 
details the weight and car- 
atage of the jewellery. 
Many jewellers emboss 
their names behind the 
jewellery and offer a buy¬ 
back scheme that takes 
care of any wear and tear 








All the 

companies otTer 
<»uarantee 
cards wliich 
enlist 

informations 
like carataj»e of 
^old used, 
weight of each 
f»eni,etc. Some 
of them even 
offer a 
hny-hack 
scheme 
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of the jewellery. Family 
jewellers, like family doc¬ 
tors, are in fact treated 
with a great deal of trust. 
But there is a difference. 
The difference is in the 
packaging and the much 
wider range of designs. 

A part from the Indian 
companies, interna¬ 
tional dealers too have 
found it lucrative enough 
to enter the Indian mar¬ 
ket. Tiffany entered with 
a lot of fanfare earlier this 
year. So did Cartier. With 
gold watches tagged at 
Rs 35,000, gold bands for 
Rs 55,000 and exotic 
necklaces which cost Rs 
3.1 crore each, it was 
clearly top-of-the-line. 
The Swiss company put 
in months of research for 
its India collection. Cart¬ 
ier will open its first bou¬ 
tique in Bombay later this 
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«aUMMIflt: tn a market 
inunda^ with 18 and 2)2 carat 
jeweiiery, Thai)and*based Gold 
Mastef^sO$Pisits24 carat 
Ifflwellety, A clever move 
considering India’s obsession 
«4th the ’purity' of the yellow 



metal. The oroup plans tocater to 
both men and women with a 
reperKNre of finely crafted 
jewellery and aocessdries. It is 


Bombay t^ftwend of the year. 
Outlets loftier n^tros wilt follow 
later, < •*“ 

8INIAJ: This ma^ player in the 
IntirnattonI fine gold and 
platinum jeweiiery market and the 
third largest Indian exporter of 
diamonds, entered the domestic 
market frvthb first fime earlier 
this year. Thefts 6SO-crore group 
plans to styfOi manufSctureand 
retafi a range of fis fi^sver brand 
jeweiiery. Thf wceilt is pO; 


diamond jewefleiy, offering 1200 
designs and styles in pendants, 
necklaces, chains, rlngs^ earrings 
and bangles . 

OMIIlBbThisweli-l^^ 


l Bond To Imfia rar^ of 

l OO wsdches and 100 pieces of 
tewcw. The Swiss company Is 
baniMoftIts reputation for 


bracelets, rings, necklaces, 


coilabprafioh 
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year and Delhi and Cal¬ 
cutta will follow a little 
later. 

Similarly, Bangkok- 
based Diamrusa 

(anagram for diamonds, 
rubies and sapphires), 
which is a part of the 
world-renowned Beauti¬ 
ful chain, feels this is the 
right time to market its 
range in India. "India is 
one of the most exciting 
places to be in, especially 
after the liberalisation 
process has been unlea¬ 
shed," says Salil Shah, 
managing director of Dia¬ 
mrusa. This company too 
will begin its launch with 
Bombay and hopes to do 
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AI the 

Interiiatioiiai 
.fevvcllei-v 
rAhibition a 
larj^e tiiinii)C’r of 
designer's. 

Ilia nil fact 11 rers 
and retailers 
had ^ot 

together under 
one unihreila 
for the first time 


even more frenetic activi¬ 
ty in the field of jewellery 
over the next couple of 
years. The council, which 
promotes the consump¬ 
tion of gold the world 
over, is active in working 
out more international 
exhibitions for India 
apart from spon.soring 
jewellers and designers. 
"India will be a major 
focus for us," says Pillai. 

Also, for the first time 
ever, the council will 
work out a design trend 
book for India next year 
and will also offer sup¬ 
port to NIFT (National 
Institute of Fashion Tech¬ 
nology), the country’s 



well in white and yellow gold and plati¬ 
num for antique reproduction. 

While the others specialise in the 18 
and 20 carat range, the world-renowned 
Gold Master, which will start selling in 
the sub-continent later this year, intends 
to score over its rivals by offering 24 car¬ 
at jewellery. A smart move, considering 
the Indians’ preoccupation with the puri¬ 
ty of the yellow stuff. With markets as 
far-flung as Hong Kong, Indonesia, 
Europe and America, and recognised by 
the Gold Council of Geneva, it is look¬ 
ing forward to lapping the Indian market. 

"Catering to India is like catering to 
four or five countries together," says a 
spokesman of the company, "The 
demand is phenomenal. Also, we want 
to demolish the myth that 24 carat gold 
can’t be crafted into jewellery. India is 
the perfect turf to do it." 

According to Pillai of the World Gold 
Council which is funded by the leading 
gold miners of the world, there will be 


premier fashion institute, in the field of 
research. 

Ironically, developing countries 
account for 65 per cent of the world 
demand for gold. In 1994, for instance, 
the ‘developed’ world picked up 845 ton¬ 
nes of gold against 1 600 tonnes consum¬ 
ed by the ‘developing’ world. Of these, 
India is the single-largest consumer of 
gold followed by Brazil, China, the 
Gulf, Hong Kong, Mexico, South Korea 
and Turkey. 

But is there really space for all these 
major operators in India? Indian 
demand for gold is expected to double 
by the end of the century, but then every 
international brand has come to India 
making similar claims. The Great Indian 
Middle Class (GlMC) hasn’t succumb¬ 
ed quite so easily to the glitter of other 
branded international products. Time 
will tell if the GIMC will make an excep¬ 
tion for branded gold. • 
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Demo lition drama 

The Left Front government launches a drive to evict hawkers from the 
streets of Calcutta 


It was named ‘Opera- Barman quoted from the Calcutta the action of the CMC couldn’t be chal- 
tion Sunshine’. But it Municipal Corporation Act, 1980: lenged in a court of law as the Supreme 
'V was earned out with "Anything that creates obstacles in the Court had earlier ruled in favour of the 

f ruthless efficiency in movement oftraffic and pedestrians will civic body in a similar case between 

eg the dead of the night, be removed from the streets.” The mum- Bombay Hawkers Union and the Bom- 
The Left Front govern- cipal commissioner also pointed out that bay Municipal Corporation. "I am just 
ment’s drive to evict 
WEST BENGAL hawkers from the 
"■■■■■■■■■*" streets of Calcutta 
began at around midnight, ended in the 
wee hours of 23 November, and achiev 
ed exactly what it had set out to do. 

By the lime it was all over, at least 
4.000 temporary and make-shift stalls 
on the pavements of certain strategic 
I areas in the state capital had been com 
pletely demolished. And the hawkers 
did not know what had hit them 
The government’s move had been on 
the cards for some lime now. But the sud 
den, commando-style operation carried 
out by Subhash Chakraborty, minister 
in-charge of transport and sports, and his 
team — comprising Kami Ganguly, 
member mayor-in-council, Calcutta 
Municipal Corporation (CMC), Asim 
Barman, the city’s municipal commis 
sioner, Dinesh Vajpai, .the commissio 
ner of police, and CPI(M) cadres—took 
everyone by surprise. 

"lliis operation was 
being planned for the last 
couple of months," says 
Chakraborty. "For the 
last few weeks we had 
been constantly urging 
the encroachers to move 
out from their areas. But 
no one listened. So the 
government had to act." 

Plans for the eviction 
of Calcutta’s hawkers 
were first drawn up at a 
high-powered govern¬ 
ment meeting in July ’94. 

There, Asim Barman 
announced the CMC’s 
refusal to grant trade lic¬ 
ences to those who had 
set up stalls by encroach¬ 
ing on public land. To pro¬ 
ve that he was playing it i 

strictly by the book, RNMT OFTNE WIY: stalls demolished by the government (top) and a protest meeting of hawkers 


following the law. I 


am not going to allow any 


one to hinder the flow of 


traffic. 


encroachers have to be 


removed," said Barman. 


But the controversial 


matter was consigned to 


the back-burner as the 


Assembly polls drew 


close. It was only after 


the Left From swept back 


to power for its fifth con 


seculive term this May, 


that the hawkers’ issue 


was raised again. And the 


responsibility for this sen 


sitivc (ask fell on the man 


of the masses. Subhash 


Chakraborty 


Thereafter, Chakrabor 


ty .started negotiating 


with various hawkers’ 


party leaders 
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and Opposition netas. By 
the beginning of November, the ground¬ 
work had been done. What was awaited 
was an official go-ahead from Writers’ 
Buildings, the seat of government in Cal¬ 
cutta. And this came at 4.30 pm on 22 
November after a high-level meeting. 

The next day, Barman and Vajpai 
got down to business and prepared a 
blue-print for the of^eralion And on the 
morning of 24 November, the master 
plan was approved by Subhash Chakra- 
borty. In the afternoon, police vans 
began doing the rounds of such target- 
areas as Baghba/ar, Hatibagan, Shyam- 
bazar, Braboume Road and Behala, war¬ 
ning the hawkers to pack up. But, even 


STRONG-ARM TACTICS: Suhhash 
Chakraborty 

then, the hawkers had no idea of what 
was coming. 

In the end, it took just a tew hours for 
the CPI(M) cadres, the CMC men and 
the police to clear the mess in several 
areas of the city. And a jubilant Chakra¬ 
borty announced, "My entire team did a 
great job. Everything went off smoothly. 
It is indeed creditable that despite such a 
huge operation, no untoward incident 
occurred. Our job was to clean the city 
and we have done it effectively." 

But tiiis has outraged the 14,000 
encroachers and 24,000 hawkers in the 
city. "In the past, only Hitler carried out 
such barbaric acts. We didn't expect this 
from the communists. The Left leaders 
should realise that they cannot evict us 
in this manner," warned Shaktiman 
Ghosh, general secretary of the 


Hawkers’ Sangram Samiti. 

For two days following the demoli¬ 
tion drive, parts of Calcutta were set 
ablaze as angry protestors took to the 
streets. Some buses and trams were 
burnt and normal life disrupted. The pro¬ 
tests culminated in a handh called by 
Subrata Mukherjee, Congress leader 
and the stale INTUC president, and 
Mamala Banerjee, the state Youth Con¬ 
gress chief, on 26 November. "Why 
should we take such an inhuman act 
lying down? For the hawkers, it is their 
sole source of livelihood. How can the 
government evict the hawkers without 
giving them an alternative?" demanded 
Subrata Mukheijee. 

The handh, which 
coincided with the first 
day of the India vs South 
Africa Test match at the 
Eden Gardens, flopped 
badly. But it was clear 
that the government’s 
apparently lackadaisical 
attitude towards "reloca¬ 
tion" had won the 
hawkers some public and, 
political sympathy. 

"It is wrong to think 
that we haven’t thought 
of relocating them," coun¬ 
ters Subhash Chakra¬ 
borty. "We have been say¬ 
ing all along that most of 
them will be provided an 
alternate place to pursue 
hawking. But under no 
circumstances can they 
dictate terms to the 
government." 

But all was not well within the ranks 
of the red army cither. Immediately after 
the operation, Chakraborty and his men 
drew flak from a section of trade union 
leaders and some partymen. But in the 
end this did not amount to much as all 
those who matter in the CPJ[(M) backed 
Chakraborty*s play. "The whole thing 
would have boiomeranged had we not 
received tremendous support from chief 
minister Jyoti Basu, state secretariat 
members Anil Biswas and Biman Bose, 
and home minister Buddhadeb Bhat- 
tacharya," confessed Kanti Ganguly. 

Meanwhile, as directed by Jyoti 
Basu, a high-level government commit¬ 
tee has been set up to look into the reloca¬ 
tion package for the hawkers. But at the 
same time, the government is gearing up 
for the next phase of its eviction drive to 
clear the streets of Calcutta. • 
ArtiMkunMmfkm/CmIetitim 


Damage 

control 


The state government 
announces a new 
programme to cpmbat 
AIDS 

T wenty-se ven-year-ol- 
d Biren was hooked 
on to heroin. He con¬ 
tracted AIDS through 
sharing syringes with 
other junkies. Ostraci¬ 
sed by family and 
friends, and shunned 
by doctors, the young 
man died a lonely death, lliis could be 
the story of Kim, Naocha and several 
other young men of Imphal. 

For years now, AIDS victims have liv¬ 
ed as complete "untouchables" in Mani¬ 
pur, which has been dubbed the "AIDS 
capital" of the country. But now, finally, 
there seems to be some hope left for 
those testing HIV-positive. A new 
AIDS policy announced by the state 
health department promises to protect 
the "rights" of victims and safeguard 
against "discrimination". 

According to the latest data available 
at the state health department, the killer 
disease has already claimed 41 lives 
since it was first detected in Manipur in 
February 1990. A total of 4,850 people 
have tested HIV-positive, out of which 
253 are females. The number of full¬ 
blown AIDS cases stands at 153. 

What is even more alarming is a rec¬ 
ent projection by the World Health Orga¬ 
nisation (WHO). According to WHO 
estimates, there will be some 1,20,000 
HIV-positive and 22,000 AIDS cases in 
Manipur by the turn of the century. And 
most of the victims will be in the age 
group of 15-35 years. 

The WHO figures have finally shak¬ 
en the state health department out of its 
stupor. It has now come up with a fresh 
AIDS policy, with the objective of pre¬ 
venting fur^er spread of the disease. If 
things go accofding to plan, AIDS- 
control programmes will be taken up on a 
war footing, at the state, district and com¬ 
munity levels. The health department 
has now been designated as the AIDS 
authority and a high-power state AIDS 
committee led by chief minister Rishang 
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LAST WESOKfifetnale AIDS victims at 
a health centre in Manipur 

Keishing has been set up. Other sub¬ 
committees, comprising specific 
government departments and non¬ 
governmental organisations (NGOs), 
have also been constituted. They will act 
as implementing agencies. 

The new policy specifics that HIV¬ 
positive individuals should not be discri¬ 
minated against with regard to educa¬ 
tion, employment and health facilities. It 
also assures that adequate funds will be 
eanuarked in the budget to fight the 
spread of AIDS. 

While the announcement of the new 
policy is good news for all victims, the 
government has been doing precious lit¬ 
tle to curb one of the primary causes of 
the disease — drug abuse. According to 
sources in the health department, 90 per 
cent of the HIV cases are intravenous 
drug users. 

Manipur has long been a transit point 
for international drug trafficking, thanks 
to its proximity to the dreaded Golden 
Triangle. A huge quantity of heroin pow¬ 
der, known as ‘No. 4’ in local parlance, 
processed at the Golden Triangle and in 
neighbouring Myanmar, passes through 
Manipur en route to the West. An offici¬ 
al agreement between India and Myan¬ 
mar to launch a crack-down on trans- 
border drug traffickers remains a 
pipedream. So, it is no surprise that thou¬ 
sands of Manipuri youths are hooked on 
to heroin. 

There is no doubt that an AIDS bomb 
has been ticking away in Manipur. Lack 
of awareness among the people and con¬ 
tinued official apathy have made the 
situation quite explosive. And it is now 
left to the new policy, announced short¬ 
ly before World AIDS Day observed on 
1 December, to salvage the situation. • 
KhmlmnrhokPhom/ImpM 


Of human bondage 

Attention is finally being focussed on the poor 
condition of prisons in the state 



.■ .' ;| "If there is a hell on 

earth, it must be this," 
sighs an inmate of 
Choudwar Circle Jail. 
And most prisoners 
occupying the 66 jails 
J of Orissa would agree 
^^ORISSA^^ with him. For thanks 
to the callous attitude 
of the authorities, the state’s prisons are 
a picture of mismanagement today. 

Take the Choudwar Circle Jail which, 
alongwith the Bhubaneswar Special Jail 
at Jharpada, houses the most number of 
‘VIP inmates’. With a capacity of 662, it 
is now bearing the burden of a thousand 
inmates. And this has, obviously, given 
rise to myriad problems. 

Sarat Chandra Panda, a 1 ifer at Choud¬ 
war, has written to the state’s revenue 
minister, K.C. Lenka, in this regard. 
Lenka has been nominated paridarshak 
of the jail. The paridarshaks have been 
entrusted with the task of paying regular 
visits to jails, inspecting their condition 
and taking note of the inmates* grievan¬ 
ces. Panda has complained that in his 
five-year stay at Choudwar, no paridar- 
shak has visited the jail. He alleged that 
in the absence of an impartial overseer, 
jail officials neglected the prisoners com¬ 
pletely. Some were even running a 
racket and selling off food and items 
meant for the inmates. Panda went on to 
say that if any prisoner tried to raise his 
voice against the wrongdoing, he was 
brutally silenced. This letter l^s, appa- 



I rently, caught the eye of the government 
! machinery and has now been forwarded 
to the inspector general of prisons. 

This is certainly no isolated instance. 
Over the last three years, various jails m 
Orissa have witnessed everything from 
hunger-strikes to firing and "unnatural" 
deaths. The annual administration 
report of the home (jail) department for 
the year 1992 had stated that "convicts 
and undertrial prisoners resorted to 
hunger-suikes in jails of Puri, Angul, 
Nayagarh, Kendrapada, Daspalla, Jagat- 
singhpur and Rairakhol due to personal 
reasons". 

But the "reasons" are often anything 
but "personal". The agitation at Berham- 
pur Circle Jail in July *95 is a case in 
point. Here, 172 lifers had launched a 
hunger-strike and they were soon joined 
by nearly 900 prisoners who were all 
demanding basic amenities like mosqui¬ 
to nets, ceiling fans and newspapers. 
Besides, they were also demanding 
relaxation in their sentences, as is grant¬ 
ed in neighbouring West Bengal, on the 
basis of behaviour in captivity. The pri¬ 
soners even wrote to chief minister J.B. 
Patnaik to press for their demands. 

In December last year, Keonjhar Jail 
was in the eye of a storm as three inma¬ 
tes died under mysterious circumstances 
within a span of ten days. Several priso¬ 
ners promptly sent a memorandum to 
the state’s IG (prisons) urging him to 

PKTURE OF NEGLECT: the Choudwar 
Circle Jail in Orissa 
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take immediate steps to improve condi¬ 
tions in the jail. Then again, the Koraput 
district jail was paralysed following a 
hunger-strike by prisoners in March this 
year. This was in protest against the 
"death of a prisoner inside the jail premi¬ 
ses due to negligence". 

All these cases have finally focussed 
attention on the miserable condition of 
jails in Orissa and the sorry plight of the 
prisoners. But IG (prison) B. Saha, 
clearly, has little sympathy for the inma¬ 
tes. "People are showing so much inter¬ 
est in these prisoners, why don’t they 
think about the plight of the people 
whom these prisoners have killed or rui¬ 
ned?" Saha told Sunday. 

But with the poor condition of Orissa 
jails attracting nationwide attention, the 
Janata Dal administration is well aware 
that it cannot afford to dismiss the issue 
so easily. Chief minister J.B. Patnaik 
has already announced his 
government’s decision to "reform the 
existing jail manual of 1942 on the basis 
of a report presented by the Orissa Jail 
Reforms Committee". 

But till these reforms are actually 
implemented, prisons of Orissa will con¬ 
tinue to resemble the last outpost of 
man. • 

Surmtdrm Pmtrm/Bhubasfwm' 


Crimes and misdemeanours 


A sordid tale of cheating, rape and murder rocks 
Sahebgunj 



BIHAR 


His ninc-year-old dau¬ 
ghter Lata was raped; 
his son Kamal, who 
witnessed the crime, 
died under dubious 
circumstances; his 
wife Mayarani suc¬ 
cumbed to shock; all 
while he himself was 
behind bars on what could well be 
"trumped-up" charges. In the matter of 
just a few weeks, ‘Dr’ Pari- 
tosh Roy’s life was turned into a 
nightmare. 

The sordid drama unfolding in Saheb¬ 
gunj has left medical practioners and dis¬ 
trict authorities in this sleepy town of 
north Bihar with a lot of explaining to 
do. For this is no open-and-shut case. 
Trouble r)egan soon after Paritosh and 
his wife Mayarani moved to Sahebgunj 
in June and began their medical practice. 
Within two months, their clinic began to 
attract a lot of patients and the attention 


Seeking Justice 

The father of a young boy who died under mysterious 
circumstances in West Bengal last year petitions the 
Supreme Court 


R ecently, an assistant registrar of 
the Supreme Court (^blic Inter* 
est Litigation Cell) asked for detailed 
infmmation about the death of one 
Tanfflay Chattojen. To most, this let¬ 
ter (NQ.4463/SC7PIL/96) could be 
just another correspondence from 
court Bit! to nci |Hent Tapas Chatter* 
jee, ithasinadeaworldof difference. 
For it has been mote than a year now 
atace te lost hU 13*year<old son 
md eonbarlced on a kme enisade for 
jiutioe. 


But soon after he reached the Oberoi 
CIP Lounge at the Calcutta airport, 
where he is employed as steward, he 
was informed that a neighbour had 
called to say that he should ru^ back 
immediately. On reaching home, 
CSiatte^ee saw a crowd, including 
poUcetnen, gathered around. And 
(hen, the ofnoer>in-«hargo (OC) of 
foe local pdlice atatfoo, Sufcumar 
infomied Qudtaijee, "Yonr 
son has. tmnfoiitted 

Elei»plliiQt th» fofoftd .4m:. T) 


of envious local docs. Explains Pari¬ 
tosh, "We charged less than them and 
operated around 20-25 ^patients a day. 
All the operations were successful and 
there were no complaints from the 
patients." 

But, apparently, the local chapter of 
the Indian Medical Association (IMA) 
had a lot to complain about. Says DIG 
Ajit Dutta, "The Roys’ medical compet¬ 
ence cannot be doubled. And their grow¬ 
ing reputation caused some resentment 
in the area." This resentment came to the 
fore when the couple refused to contri¬ 
bute Rs 20,(X)0 to the local doctors’ asso¬ 
ciation. According to Paritosh Roy, this 
prompted the secretary of the local unit 
of IMA, Dr Bijoy Kumar, office-bearer 
Dr Ajit Niranjan, and others to approach 
the district authorities. They expressed 
doubt over the couple’s medical creden¬ 
tials and demanded a thorough enquiry. 

During the course of investigation. 
Paritosh Roy revealed the intriguing 
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VICTIMISED: Paritosh Roy with his daughter Lata 


story of his life. Hailing from Kankiba- Sahebgunj." 

zar village of Chakulia in West Bengal, Accused of faking medical degrees 
Paritosh grew up in an orphanage of Sili- and cheating, Paritosh Roy and his wife 

guri. Speaking to Sunday, he admitted, were taken into police custody. Their 

"1 wanted to be a doctor but could not ordeal had just begun. With the authorit- 

complete my studies. And I wanted to ies refusing to take responsibility of 

make money. That’s why 1 purchased their children, the head clerk of the jail, 

two fake certificates of MBBS and MS Madhusudan Prasad, volunteered to do 

degrees. Later, both my wife and I took the needful. 

hands-on training in different nursing On the night of 22 August, Madhusu- 
homes of Delhi. We then practised sue- dan Prasad raped Lata in the presence of 

cessfully in Patna before moving to her brother Kamal. But none of the jail 


that somewherp, something was tetri* appear as suicide, Tapas Chatteijee 

bly wrong/' And this conviction that It^ged a complaint with the Habra 

his son couldn’t have killed himself thana against some local anti- 

prompted Chatteijee to do someth- socials^ whom he suspected of foul¬ 
ing that was most unusual. play, But the local police did preci- 

He ^ertd the room where bis son ous little. Chatterjee then knocked on 

was hanging by a saree from the every conceivable door of the state 

door, went straight to the almirah, administration. He approched the 

todc out his camera and began taking DIG(CID), DIG(PR), district 

pictures of the body like a man pos- magistrate, chief secretary and home 

sessed. He sto^)ed only afit^ he had secretaiy of West Bengal. But to no 

exhausted the entire roll of film. avail. 

‘‘There was no reason why my son ”After being refused by various 
would kill himself/' asserts f^pas levels of the state government I final- 

Chatteijee; ’^And it is clear from the ly decided to apj^ to the apex court 

{denies that it isn't a case of suicide. of India," says Chatteijee. He urged 

Myson wasnaked, mtbasdekerof the ShjprerneC^rtm probe the adi^^ 

Singapore Airlines stuck on his nismidve inaction over investiga- 

mouth, and his feet were on the tionsintohis son’s unnatural death, 

ground. How is that possible if he And now, H seems, his pleas have 
bad hung himself?" The post- been answ^. With the Supreme 

mdrtem rqpoct also confirmed itet Court eagia-to revive investigations 

Tanmay's neck bone Vtf'as intact, thus into the dea^i of TanmayChatierjee, 

Imydylngthathehad^B^ . his father’s figfcft for justice may not 

iatioiunothaiig^ ' 

Convinced that Us son had been. " 

Auidci^ 1 


staff or the doctor who examined Lata, 
Ashoke Choudhury, reported the matter 
to the police. It was only after Mayarani 
Roy was informed about the crime did 
the matter come to light. According to 
SP Arvind Pandey, the police was notifi¬ 
ed three days after the incident. 

Even as the controversy over Lata’s 
rape was raging came Kamal's sudden 
death. According to Rajkumar, who 
.runs the Christian orphanage Dipti Mis¬ 
sion where the children had been kept, 
Kamal fell ill in the beginning of Septem¬ 
ber and was being treated by Dr Mallik. 
After the case was diagnos^ as jaundi¬ 
ce, the doctor administered medicines 
and put Kamal on intravenous drip. On 4 
September, Kamal’s condition deterio¬ 
rated but Dr Mallik did not visit the 
patient. The next day, the doctor ordered 
Kamal’s immediate hospitalisation. By 
then it was too late and the boy died in 
the afternoon, Mayarani Roy, who 
had not been informed till the morning 
of the 6th. accused the doctor and the 
authorities of killing her son. 

But Paritosh Roy’s tale of woe was 
far from over. Mayarani Roy, was 
taken ill and admitted to Bhagalpur Hos¬ 
pital on 10 September. With the Saheb¬ 
gunj doctors refusing to treat her fearing 
"more trouble", she died four days later. 
And finally, Roy was embroiled in a 
bizarre kidnapping charge filed in the 
Buxar police station. Sources in the dis¬ 
trict police suspect ‘foul play’ in this 
new case which is being seen as a ‘ploy’ 
to keep Roy away while investigations 
are carried out in Sahebgunj. 

Paritosh Roy insists that he is the vic¬ 
tim of a sinister plot hatched by his pro¬ 
fessional rivals of Sahebgunj. Members 
of the local chapter of the IMA, on their 
part, allege that the story of "rape and 
murder" have been concocted by Roy in 
connivance with the district police 
chief. That the IMA has considerable 
clout has been proved by the sudden Uan- 
sfer of the SP who was leading the 
investigation. 

As the Sahebgunj medicos stick to 
their guns and the district administration 
stands divided, the local Joint Citizens 
Forum has rallied behind Roy and 
demanded a judicial enquiry. The 
human rights committee of the state 
legislative council has also started its 
own investigation. 

Amidst all this, Paritosh Roy and his 
traumatised daughter begin their lonely 
vigil for justice. • 

mawailt Roy/Mh9hg»i^ 
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ARIES 


{2/ Man h-20 April) 

I t will be ail UK) easy to sec 
the world through 
distorted lenses. You cannot 
afford to trust your own 
judgement — not without 
further examination. If you 
pay too much attention to 
trivia, the important things 
will be overlooked New 
doors are likely to open for 
you. 

TAURUS 


I (21 Apnh20 Mav) 

E mployers may be so 
pleased with your 
performance that they might 
offer increases or bonuses. 
Those of you who handle 
other people’s money for 
them arc likely to win 
praises from them. New 
clients can be gained as a 
result of word-of-mouth 
publicity. Romance may be 
the highlight of the week. 

GEMINI 


(21 Max-20 June) 

I f you are making financial 
calculations, errors are 
likely which may be 
extremely difficult to detect. 
Take more care in the first 
place. It won’t be easy to 
persuade people to 
contribute to charitable 
funds or to pay back the 
money they owe. Sales 
fteople can have a hard time 
with their Jobs. 

CANCER 


LEO 


(21 Juh-20 August) 

L et your adventurous 
spirit take over. Horizons 
can now be broadened either 
mentally or through travel or 
both. It is a good time for 
taking up new studies or 
interests. Friends may guide 
you into entirely new fields 
of activity. Visits to places of 
interest can be stimulating. 


LIBRA 


(21 Septemher-20 Ot tober) 

Y ou will not be doing 
your long-term interest 
any good by building castles 
in the air. Face facts and 
maintain a realistic approach 
on all fronts. Be wary of 
taking an overly simplistic 
view of current situations. 
Employers may contemplate 
giving you responsible 
positions. 



VIRGO 


SCORPIO 


I SAGITTARIUS 


(2 / Novemher-20 December) 

I nfluential people will only 
respond to a 

comprehensive grasp of any 
project in which you expect 
their help. But it would be 
unwise to expect too much 
from people who matter. 
They are likely to be far from 
willing to back up their 
words with action. Friends 
may get on the wrong side of 
the law. 

CAPRICORN 


(21 December-20 January) 

Y ou may start to lose your 
grip over business 
affairs. Unexpected 
developments can mean that 
all semblance of order is lost 
for the lime being. 
Competitors may be partly 
to blame for current 
difficulties. They may 
capitalise on your setbacks 
and even stoi^p to underhand 
means. 

AOUARIUS 


(21 Januarx-20 February) 

T his week will get off to a 
lively and exciting start. 
Too much attention to detail 
or fear of making mistakes 
may produce errors or 
setbacks. Take the bull by 
the horns. You can also 
afford to leave more to 
chance. Employers can 
reach amicable settlements 
with employees on pay 
disputes. 

PISCES 


(21 June-20 Julx) 

'AJ^orries and anxieties 

Ww should now ease up 
and you gain 

self-confidence. Try placing 
cash in promising 
investments. Returns can 
help to stabilise your future 
economic situation. Now is 
the time to ask your boss for 
a pay hike if you think you 
deserve one. 

(21 Aufiu St-20 September) 
j^ast indiscretions can 
now catch up with you. 
People may now insist that 
you repay money or favours 
that you owe them. Someone 
may even be seeking 
revenge. Clear all pending 
bills. But in career and 
business affairs, you can be 
expansive and confident. 

(21 October-20 November) 

■|Pry poring over maps and 

1 planning journeys to 
distant and exotic places. 

You should be looking up 
friends you haven’t seen for 
some time. It is a good time 
also for fixing your life’s 
ambition. Older people can 
have sound and wise advice 
to offer. 

(21 Februar\-20 March) 

■%on’t trust strangers. 
■#Check credentials 
before parting with cash or 
valuable information. You 
must stick to the straight and 
narrow ."You will only harm 
your reputation by getting 
involved in shady deals. 
Timely help can come from 
influential quarters. • 
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Unity talks 

: De^te sdf tte hue 


Congress unity; Sitaram 
Kesri is still to rope in the 
really big names. He may 
have, brought in tite likes of 
Nt^mr Singh and Sheila 
Oixu, 'but has made little 
headway with the acturdCon* 
gre$s(T) duo itself. It seems 
as if ‘negotiations* are still 
on with both Aijun Singh 
and N.D. Tiwati. 

The reason for the delay is 
simple. Apart from his much- 
publicised distmst of Aijun 
Singh, Ke.sri .i scared that 
once he is back, the Thakur 
will resort to his old tricks 
and take to letter-writing as 
he did with Narasimha Rao 
on the Babri Masjid issue. 

However, on Singh’s 
behest, now 10 Janpath has 
intervened and asked Kesri 
not to play personal politics 



Aijim Mnipi: wlH IM make 

m 

by going in for this kind of 
‘selective* unity. 

But it looks as if being 
sdective is not just the Con¬ 
gress piesident*s preroga¬ 
tive. In the case of the Tamil 
■ Maanila ’ Congress (TMC), 
where G.K. Moopanaris wil¬ 
ling, the rest of the TMC is 
not In fact, last week, P. Chi¬ 
dambaram (who has made it 
clear that he does not want to 
Join the Congtess) had to 
read about Moopanar’s theet- 
ing with Kesri in the pqiers 
since he had not been inform¬ 
ed of this earlier. But as thw. 
say in the Congress, "negi^ 
ations are still on”. ’• V .'V'' 


HEARD IN UP BHAVAN 

Y0hkal9iMaymhaln? 

AN EXASPERATED MULAYAM AIDE ON THE 
CONTINUING STALEMATE IN UP WHERE 
KANSHI RAM INSISTS ON MAYAWATI 
BECOMING CHIEF MINISTER 


Prized posting 


When Rajiv Gandhi 


Mini.ster. IAS and U*S offi¬ 
cers serving in the north-east 


privileges. 

Among these was 30 per 


their taetchmates posted in 
other parts of the country. 
These officars ivere also giv^ 
en moieXTC and thQf. even 
got a prefoence in foreign 
postings and study tours. 

Now a comqiitiee of secre- 
uuiM is le-ttWuiHng what 
neurbmtefits can. be giyen to 


C H E C K - L I S T 


The top draws in Bott^ood: who gets 
hawmUch' 

■ HiiiUMlili ■MlwIiiBt Agahasntgietanged 




Intact. Saehchan taeptUiiilMd 

trade tigufes say lhagrioeisawhc^)iiigIiie4 eran. 


■ NMM PflMkaiB OasplAhwIliMirtid/GfwiM^ 
Nana's stuck Itt»t1fttten.ind8cd. Pkitto.6ho8h isnow 
said to be p^ing Nun Rs 1.75 crow ter ffia role M the 




budget ie aaidte be amuttf Rs 7 crore. Hitt’s gwlagsum. 


■ MMirOttddiSinprtiatttif^.S'OflsIf^ 
RukhKhan nmStii«tSheAhr,attdMeAk^ltente but 
(relatively) newcomer Bobby Oeot He'S just tMid to have 
signed a film ter fls 1.3 crors ^ agateathte Rs 7$ lakh Hat 
thetthersgeH^Mthttmi|;i^tbetntsisa(ting.Wimjustona 
release to his nanw dte.qu)te weH}. fill psitaps too 

soon te esthnste IpfliHinh 


■ IIIMhaf|MNlte4;iaHite 

ObttttteAamlsiithsiMatelOttHi^ 

at Rs7S taidta(ltm>-eon«Ri4o1lte)iiiMttty|M 


ivttttMs.iSfficsMbRte' 
SenaittiliWnmi^' 


fettesir 


the north^att. The 

that the noitfi^t w{& .igpie 

all over again 

least. cen^ ’aei:viom:;ii^*.. 

oets ought to be 'vvetl* 

rewarded for serving diem.: 

Now, there is a feetioig 
that such special benefits 
tttould.be extended to offi¬ 
cers serving in Jammu and 
Kashmir. But for that, the 
chief minister has to be 
cohsulted. 


FpmilyiiMitlm 

■ With obier ffitbisttr-' 
tt)^ still - a .'‘diatbnt, 
dream, Mulayaro . Shigit 
Yadav is biiey catching, 
wiihhistemUy- ; H 



—-- 

TMlMQrWil9l|Npi VVPVY*, 

etrteMng up ittih MS ttb*.. 


Last week, adimtbe ; 

off to Lucknow on;a .special' 
plane (for the Rai^a Sttttie 
elections) he tot^ his OMk- 
year-dd nephew ajoog wMi 
him. A relaxed ’Muiaytth 
rqialed little . Mamt wdih" 
tales abbot . 

pditkiing. 

*was 1nofo; foj|i$«pi 
Casio Mu^ya^liiisii^si 



puittcURtSi- 

whyhe,h*it'v 

pointed, to: 
sj^tol seids^^^ die.alr^ 
.tiraft^eiuWMsiitittgltiiiti^^^ 

''niemlbeip.of' the''''’' 
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Iriiage-conscious 

■ Sitaram Kesri, the 
Congress president, is 
trying to acquire an intema- 
tiionaT image like his mote 
illustrious predecessors 
/awaharlal Nehru, Indira 
Gandhi and Rajiv Gandhi. 

. Soon after he took over as 
president of the party, Kesri 
made it a point to meet Frank 
.Wisner, the American amm- 
bassor to India, and the Rus¬ 
sian ambassador. And last 
week.he met the visiting Chi¬ 
nese President. 

What’s mote, Kesri has 
r^rtedly ordered around 
5,000 greetings card to be 
sent to heads of government 
and the leaders of the ruling 
ptfdes all over the world in 
time for the New Year. The 



KNiftMonItoirt 


card contains a brief descrip¬ 
tion of the Congress party 
and its flag and it is ^ing 
issued in the name of Sita- 
nun Kesri, 

Meanwhile, in another PR 
drive, Kesri is cultivating 
jofunalists of language news- 
pnpUts, Sources say, he is 
offering dim such sops 
■M dono^^rs and oth« pro- 
fes^bhal equipment, IncnKli- 
My enough, Kesri is even 
dtiiddng in terms of giving 
an award for the best possi¬ 
ble coverage of the Congress 
party. The buzz in die capital 
i&ifaattbewinnefwillbegen- 
. Utg a Maiuti eftr as prize. 

. No wonder, Sitaram Kesri 
..is .getting so mudi good 
g«B$s these days. 


HF.ARD AT THE DELHI PRESS CLUB 

After an AhSashan tha most you 
are iikaly to got Is a lap^og. 

ONE HACK TO ANOTHER 


High BP 

a Poor B.P. Mau^a. He 
is now regretting his 
brief moment of glory when 
he called the Congress presi¬ 
dent a ‘madman’. 

This was after he had been 
sacked along with the other 
two general-.secretane$, 
Devendra Dwivedi and 


Jaiiardhan Poojaiy. While 
the other two sulked in priva¬ 
te, Maurya held a parallel 
press conference in ttis offi¬ 
ce. Hopping mad — literal¬ 
ly, as he bounced up and 
down on his chair—he said 
that Kesri was ’mad’ and 
then accused him of having 
accepted Rs 5 crem as bribe 
from Akhilesh Das for nenni- 
nating the latter as a Rtyya 


FAMOUS FFUDS 


Mulayam Singh Yadav versus Mayawati 

■ How It oil iMtfMi: When the two formed the 
government In UP. The alliance exchanged some ' ' 
not-so-cordial words on the floor of the House itself. There 
were also—believe it or not—some ideological 
differences between the two. Mulayam was catering to an 
essentialy OBC-Musllm vote bank, whereas the BSP 
wanted to woo the Oatits. At the grass-roots level, the 
OBCs and tha Dalits have always clashed. 

Later, the BSP accused Mulayam pf gooiuiaismini 
booth-capturing during the panchayat polls in the early 
1995. 


■ How It got woroo: Relations began to sour furtlor 
as Mulayam slowly increased the Samajwadi Party's (SP) 
tally from 109 to 131—most of them due to defetiions. 
This had Mayawati and Kanshi Ram more than a Httie 
worried. They realised that at this rate, soon Mula^m 
wouldn't need their support to form a government. 


'■ And woiso: In June last year, when the8SP-SP 
alliance finally broke up, Mula^m made an attempt at 
forming the government by luring BSP MLAs away. \Mien 
that didn't work the gued house incident followed. 
Mayawati was locked m and a few of her MLAs rougheti up 
byMulayam’smen. 

Later, Mayawati milked the event for what it was wtiirth. 
She still begins every election campaign speech with: VsP 
usneaapklbehankemthalseikfya,.' 


■ And null wenw: Aftarthe Septemtwr Assemt^ 
elections, just as the United Front and tha BSP had ba(^ 
tentative talks for forming a government, an SP MtAcaUed 
Mayawati a 'chor’in a well-pubiicisad television intervtaw. 
That broke up the talks completaly. 

Now, neither wants let the otfiar become chief 
minister. Even If It means (HssoMng (he entire UP 
Assembly yet again. ’ f ' 


SiibhaMPl^U?, 

The result of hhvif^ talk-^ 
ed so much is that inow ito 
one talks to Maurya, Not 
even other Rao loyalists 
such as Dwivedi and Pranab 
Mufche^. So be wandere 
around Central Hall, dutch- 
ing his file but without any 
brief. Siiice he's been depriv¬ 
ed of both his jobs—not just 
as a genenil-secretaiy, but 
also as a ^fanatic. Rao 
siqrpoftec. 


A ettuauftiiai ~ 

■ Last week, a United 
Front stini^ tortic a 
special BSP flight to Matiu- 

ritt to dte^ his Inotiiw- 
ki-law’s wedding, fai tiie 
course of his stay there, he 
incurred an expenditure to 
the tune of Rs 3.75 lakh. 

Bd: why did tiie minister 
have to take a special fl^t? 
Apparently, the minister was 
siqiposed to attend an offici¬ 
al Itindt in Delhi that was 
being held in honour at the 
visiting Imnuui Speaker at 
12.30 pm, wltile ^ wedd¬ 
ing wat d S pm that ve^ 
d|ay. So he took tte ^pecid 
iligflt Bom die cajj^tal and; 
reached Mlkliirai just in time 
fix'the wedding. Hadheavai- 
led of the. normal Indian 
Airiines flij^ he would 
have never mate it to Madu- 
td on time. 

to sources, tile 
iite racpfddcg tite ntincsier’s 
ttesfre to take the. BSF flight 
«^to tile hoote ntink^ 
‘stod was ^oAdngiy .otea- 
' tod. Nev^idi»s, the 
stor was pofled fay his 
ami narfy boss at which 
pdnt be ap|»tently retoned 
tiiat if diere was so tmidi 
troubiig in talting a BSF 
ffight., sdiy^ didn’l anyone 
•otjtKt' vtiiro Devn'. Oowda 
tended lit BangatocebiaReli- 
" litoainnnftafierfaeuigetect- 
r’adFM?* 













